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STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 


TO LUKE. 
First QUARTER. 
Chapters 1 to 12. 
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I. Jan. 5. THe ForERUNNER OF CHRIST. 
Luke 13 5-17. (Luke 1: 1-80.) . . . 9 

Il. Jan. 12. Tue Boy Jesus. Luke 2: ps 
52. (Luke 2: 1-52.) - 17 

Ill. Jan. 19. Tue MINISTRY oF Joun THE 

Baprist. Luke 3: 15-22. (Luke 3: 
EES eo oletoat > oily, MORLOM rn em EL 

IV. Jan. 26. THe Earty MInNistRy OF 
Jesus. Luke 4: 14-22. (Luke 4: 1-44.) 31 

V. Feb. 2. Tue Powsr or Jesus. Luke 
5: 17-26. (Luke 5: 1-393 6: 31-11-) 39 
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Luke 6: 41-49. (Luke 6: 12-49.) . 46 

VII. Feb. 16. THe Great Hevtrer. Luke 
gi a—s6: (uke 72 iho.) a ee gg 

VIII. Feb. 23. FaritH EncouraGcep. Luke 
8: 43-55. (Luke 8: 1-56.) . 61 

IX. March 1. Jesus THE MessiAH. "Luke 
g: 18-27. (Lukeg: 1-50.) . 68 

x March 8. True Love To Onr’s Necu- 

Bor. Luke 10: 25-37. Make 9 oa 
O25 OT at=42.)) 74 

XI. March 15. TEACHING ABOUT PRavi ER. 
Luke 11: 1-13, (Luke 11: 1-54) . 8&1 

XII. March 22. FairHrut anp UNFAITH- 

FUL SERVANTS. (May be used as a 

temperance lesson.). Luke 12: 37-48. 
(Luke 12; 1-59.) G. T., Eph. 53-18. 88 
XIII. March 29. Review. G. Te Luke 12:8. 94 

SECOND QUARTER. 
Chapters 13 to 24. 

I. April 5. WARNING AGainst Stn. Luke 
13: 22-30. (Luke 13: 1-35.) . 96 

II. Aprils2 PARABLE OF THE GREAT Sup- 
PER. Luke 14: 15-24 (Luke 14: 1-35) 102 

IIf. April 19, THe Losr Founp. (May be 

used asa temperance lesson.) Luke 
15: 11-24. (Luke 15: 1-32.) . 109 

IV. April 26. THe Rich Man ano Teazae 
Rus. Luke 16: 19-31. (Luke 16: 1-31.) 116 

V. May 3. Fairy. Luke 17: 5-19. APake 
Dyee—37 =) 122 

VI. Mer’ 10. Lnssons ON PRAYER. “Luke 
18: 9-17. (Luke 18; 1-43.). . 128 

VII. May 17. PARABLE oF ee Pounps. 
Luke 19: 11-27. (Luke 19: 1-28.) 135 

VIII. May 24. Jesus TEACHING IN THE 

Tempe. Luke 20: Cavs (Luke 19: 
47to Luke 21:4.) . 142 

IX. May3:. Destruction OF JERUSALEM 

PORETOLD: Luke 21: 20-36. (Luke 
RGSS joes 148 

2S Fate ai WARNING TO THE “Discretes. 
Luke 22: 24-37. (Luke 22: Desa) 8s Gi 

XI. June 4 Jest CruciFiep. Luke 23: * 

33-46. uke 22: 66 to 2 6.) 162 

XII. June 21. Tue Risen Lorp. Bike #4: 
36-53. (Luke 24: 1- By ‘ « 169 
XIII. Tmese. Review. G.* ., Luke 24: ve 175 


The titles of these lessons have been chosen in view of the connected passages ees andin 


STUDIES IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
2 Samuel, 


Lesson PAGE 
» July 5. Davip Kina oF JupaH. 2 
Sam. 2: 1-11. (Chaps.1and2.). . . 177 
Il. July 12. Davin KinG over es 
pee 2 Sam 5: 1-12. (Chap: ae 
to 5: 183 
| Ei Julyer9: cen "ARK Brovcut TO Jeru- 
SALEM. 2 Sam.6:1-12. (2 Sam. 6: 
I-23.) 189 
IV. July 26. Gon's PROMISES “to ‘Davin. 
2 Sam, 7: 4-16. (Chap. 7.) « = = 196 
V. Aug. 2. Diwier KiInpDNEss. 2 Sam. 9 
FEIZ. gs) el ee ee 
VI. Aug. 9. Davipn’s Vicrories, 2 Sam. 
10: 8-19. (Chaps. 8andio,.) . . . 206 
VII. Aug. 16. Davip’s CONFESSION AND 
FORGIVENESS. Psa.32: 1-1 . . = 212 
VIII. Aug. 23. ABSALOM’s REBELLION. 2 
Sam. 15: 1-12, (Chaps. 15 and 16.) z20 
IX. Aug. 30. Apssatom’s DEFEAT AND 
DEATH. 2 Sam. 18: 17, 325) 348 
(Chaps. 17 and 18.) . . - 227 
X. Sept. 6. Davip’s Love FoR Gop’s 
fievee, z Chron, 22): 16-16) 7 eeess 
XI. Sept. 13. Davip’s Gkanetend To Gop 
2 Sam. 22: 40-51. (Chap. 22 and 
chap. 23: 1-23.) ~ 238 
XII. Sept. 20. DESTRUCTIVE. Vices. (May 
be used as a temperance lesson.) Prov. 
16: 22-33.~(Read the chap.) . . . (243 
XIII. Sept.27. Review. G.T., Prov.18:10. 247 
FourRTH QUARTER. 
1 Kings. 
I. Oct. 4. Sotomon ANOINTED KING. 1 
Kings 1:° 28-39, (Chap."1.).. =) 2 251 
ID Octi wr pee s Wisk CHOICE. £ 
Kings 3: 5-15. (Chap. 3.) + 258 
III. Oct. 18. Spuawonts WEALTH AND 
Wispom. 1 Kings 4: 25-34. (he 
whole chap.) 265 
IV. Oct. 25. THE PROVERBS OF SoLomon. 
Prov. 1: 1-19, (Prov. 1: 1-33.) 274 
V. Nov. 1. BuitpbInG THE TEMPLE. -1 
Kings 5: 1-12. (Chaps. 5and 6.) . 278 
VI. Nov. 8. THe Tempte DepicaTEepD. 1 
Kings 8: 54-63. (1 Kings 8; 1-66.) 285 
VII. Nov. 15. Gov’s BLEssinc uvon SoLo- 
MON. 1 Kings g; 1-9. (The whole 
ew OM OMG SG fon a En 
VIII. Nov. 22. Rewarps OF OBEDIENCE. 
Prov. 32. 1-17. (Prov. 3.) 1-35.) 7 = 265 
1X. Nov. 29. THe FAME oF ee is 
Kings 10: 1-10 (Chap: 10: 1-29) 301 
X. Dec. 6. Sotomon’s SIN. 1 Kings 11: 
4-13. (« Kings 11: 1-43.) . 307 
XI. Dec. 13. Cautions AGAINST InTEM- 
PERANCE. (he Quarterly Temper- 
ance Lesson.) Prov. 23: 15-25. (Prov. 
235) 1-35.) 315 
XII. ee 20. fas Biers or Crist. Matt. 
. ~ 20 
XITT. pee, ae Review. G.T., Eccl. | mae 13 356 
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OLD TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY. 


According to the common chronology, which is sufficiently exact for 


practical purposes. 


[1184. 


in 


EVENT. Date (8. c.) Pace. SECULAR History. 
Nama VE slettisive'scs seinen 4004 Eden. 
The flood...-.....-...005 seeeee 2348 Founding of kingdom of Egypt. 
Confusion of tongues............ 2247 Babylonia. Founding of Chaldean Empire, 
Birth of Abraham... <0. 00.000 1996 Ur of the Chaldees. 2286. 
CalMot Abraham: <.e.ss.00 cscs. 1921 Ur to Canaan. 
Birth of Jacob and Esau........ 1838 Beersheba. 
Joseph sold into Egypt. ........ 1729 Shechem. 
Joseph made ruler over Egypt... 1716 Egypt, Heliopolis. Cecrops founded Athens, 1556. 
Birth of Moses..........0..-025- 1571 Egypt, Zoan. Rameses II. (Sesostris) King of 
MPANEOL MOSES! sicker ceince is 1492 Southern Arabia, Sinai.| Egypt. 
BREE XOGUS |. «50 occ cise 0 peeees 1491, April Egypt to Arabia. Menephtah, King of Egypt. 
The Ten Commandments given.. 1491, May Sinai. 
The tabernacle set up 1490, March es Troy founded, 1480. 
The death of Moses............. 1451, February Mt. Pisgah, Nebo. 
Entering the Promised Land.... 1451, Apnil Opposite Jericho. 
The conquest of Canaan.....-... 1451-1443 Palestine. 
The death of Joshua.......... 2 1427 ‘Timnath-serah. 
Period of the Judges. 
First Judge, Othniel............ 1427-1387 
Deborah and Barak 1269 Plain of Esdraelon. 
Gideon (rest 40 years). 1222-1182 Ophrah, near Shechem. 
Ruth and Naomi.... Bo 5 1222-1182 Bethlehem. Capture of Troy by the Greeks, 
Birth of Samuel. ......-........- 1146 fEneas founds Lavinium 
Italy, 1182. 
Judgeship of Eli...............: II54-1114 Ascanius builds Alba Longa, 
SESE UHOLI eiceen cers se ic'e\s/ sie o10/o.0 1135 Bethlehem. 1132. 
Samuel called of God.... .. AGane 1134 Shiloh. 
Samson Judge... .-.-<- .+-+o.ss 1116-1096 West Israel. 
SGATRVOR BT savce enlace ss oisess 0.0 ooa III4 Shiloh. 
Damiulel JUGEE. eee nele vee cen III4-1094 or Ramah, 


The Kingdom of Saul. 


Saul the first king............... 
David born. ... Bo 
Saul rejected.... 
David anointed. .... sir eee. weiss ae 
David and Goliath............. 


David’s marriage to Michal 
David’s flight from Saul.......-. 
David’s exile 
David collects 400 followers.. .... 
David spares Saul 
David and Nabal..... . .....-.- 


David among the Philistines... .- 
Death of Saul and Jonathan..... 


The Kingdom of*David. 


David made king.......--...+-- 
David king over Judah 
David made king over all Israel. 

The ark brought to Zion......... 


David’s sin and repentance 
Absalom’s rebellion. 
Meath Of David's elsl-\sletsisisiets 1-10 


The Kingdom of Solomon. 


Solomon made king 
The temple foundations laid..... 
The temple dedicated 
Visit of the Queen of Sheba...-.. 
Solomon’s death 


to 1075 


1095 Or 1075 
1085 
1079 or 1065 
1065 
1063, April or 
May 
1062 
1062 
1062-1055 
1062 
1060, April 
1059 


1057, 1056 
1055 


1055 
1055-1048 
1048 
1042 


1034 
1023 
1015 


JOS 
1012 
1004 
995 
975 


h 


Gibeah of Saul. 
Bethlehem. 


Bethlehem. 
Valley of Elah, in Judah. 


Gibeah, Nob, Gath. 


Cave of Adullam. 
Engedi. 
Carmel, in mountains of 
Judah. 
Ziklag. 
Mt. Gilboa. 


Hebron. 

Capital at Hebron. 
Capital at Jerusalem. 
Kirjath-jearim and Jeru- 
salem. 
Jerusalem. 
Hebron, Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem. 
”» 
” 
”? 


Tyre flourishes under Hiram. 


Gad the prophet. 


Nathan the prophet. 


Tyre a flourishing commercial 
kingdom, 


The beginning of exact chro- 
nology. 


Syrian kingdom of Damascus 


” 


founded by Rezin. 


CHRONOLOGY AND HARMONY OF THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


JUDEAN MINISTRY. 


A year and nine months. « 


GREAT GALILEAN MINISTRY. 


Events. = PLace Date. piesa | Mark-} Luke. | JoHn, 
2 Tue CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. From B.C. cs TO A.D. 26. 
a 
fQ |The Eternal Son of God...-..+- I: 1-14 
2 |Birth of John the Baptist.....--- Hebron? /June s.c. 5 I: 56-80) 
Pea | Birth Ofe [SUS iacteiaes-inie's eierelo(ela)'e Bethlehem /|[Dec. B. c. 5) 1: 18-25) 2: 1-20 
 |Childhood of Jesus......-...--- Nazareth 23 1-23 23 21-52 
5 PREPARATIONS. From Summer or A.D. 26 TILL Marco A.D. 28. 
Ministry of John Baptist, six 5 
~ || months before and a year and beganin 
three months parallel with) Wilderness A.D. 26 | 3: 1-12 | 131-8 | 9: 1-28 | 12 15-35 
eSuS? ANiMIStry wee orl te of Judea Summer 
: : AG Den 27 eSisass 4 3:21 be 
Baptism and Temptation of Jesus * January ewes I: 9-13 Aa I: 32-34 
Z First YEAR oF Jesus’ MINISTRY. A.D. 27. YEAR OF BEGINNINGS. 
Z, 
Hah |(Hirst Gisciplesfe<-su ss. ses e nies By the Jordan | February |--------.|...00:---[-.00.---- 1335-51 
o First miracle, at a wedding......- Cana of Galilee Sf ok cilimnocnas Sloaaets ac oe 23 1-11 
First cleansing of the temple, at! ; 
fi || his first Passover. ....+.+--+- Jerusalem Aprils Wes crete « or-]| re or-ve aerate ore eoetenae 2: 13-25 
© |!Discourse to Nicodemus. ........ a - yee oer ae Qi 1-21 
Be Ministry in Judea........ ....-- Judea corer BoC ocudlbate sros(eFllneeiraeere 3: 22-24 
EA Return to Galilee through Sama- 
—|| ria. Discourse to woman of 
Z GuGEEAL abana qed en aporerede: Feito Decenrbes |Ieeesiet|iascareeiae |e eeeoses 4: 1-42 
- ; anaand Wi" Bye I | Srahefarateretems|||etetetste cleton |etate tail ieee 4243-54 
& ||Healing of nobleman’s son...... Eaporaaiam ” 
5 SEconD YEAR. A.D. 28. YEAR OF DEVELOPMENT 
= aprisosinent of John the Bap- ; 
Fy || tiSt-2--ee eee eee e eee eee ee es Macherus March |14:3-5 | 6: 17-20] 3: 19, 20].-. .- 
Second Passover. Healing at , 
Pool of Bethesda and dis- 
OEE er seth ORO AON DO aNS Jerusalem fer toe ae ones Nive tels es. | 53 1-47 
Return to Galilee. Preaching| pe 
eirtalinite (llc eg bacon ao cndu oboe Galilee April 43 52-17) tae cleo sole Qo cap eel eee 
First rejection at Nazareth. Re- 
moval to Capernaum........+ Nazareth Cf El Mrcocsusiico cacane 43 16-32) \cecuanine 
The miraculous draught of fishes} Sea of Galilee ” 4: 18-22] 1: 16-20] 5: 1-11 |.-..... 
Marious| miracles) \..../0<s0-+.e+-- Capernaum Fe 8: 14-17] 12 21-30] 43 33-44)--03.. ea 
First circuit of Galilee....... ... lilee Apr. & May} 8: 23-25] 1: 39 4 435-44) o 0 Jone ee 
Healing a paralytic.... ......... Capernaum | May, June|g: 1-8 | 2: 1-12 | 5: 17-26) ....... 
The call of Matthew............ near, “A 9:9 2: 13, 14 3: 27,26) cae ea 
Discourse on the Sabbath....... % én 123.028. || 24) 23=28)(Ols tn) ei era sreaie 
The man with withered hand ... es 5 12: 9-14 | 3: 1-6 | 6: 6-11 ie 
Calling of the twelve............ Horns of Hattin|Midsummer |ro: 2-4 | 3: 13-19] 6: 12-109|......... 
The Sermon on the Mount....... 7 Pa Bee mays) fetes is 63 20-49):.  s..06 
Healing of the centurion’s servant] Capernaum ) fs 513 pacanvont 7. STIG), Sieretoneratere 5 
Raising of the widow’s son... ... Nain Aste) ietacoseetatete tents Mraleistete TUS 17| cee wets 
d |John the Baptist sends to Jesus.. Galilee ‘f TEU2=19;|) scene OS EB=3 Gc. ..[ee sera 
2 Warnings and invitations........ Capernaum S LE'S 2O=ZO|lvslsloralwalow||le tole eretete Pe eee ae 
S |The woman, a sinner. The two | 
Galo BARS pee en CO RICE SETE Ostr oe sAtenece Pie llonacaieaa);toncnuns 4/5 36—COla cieciowe ee 
= |Another tour of Galilee Galilee Autumn anSealsaocioc Gas 1-3 has 
& |Healing ot a blind and dumb de- 
RAIL ratiekVege ono upodtong ce Neoenes Capernaum =) 
< |Interference by his mother and 
haan OT sine actthcen sis cere bs 
ight parables by the seaside. . pain Sea of Galilee is 
Sti Sting of the tempest........... a i 
Restoration of the demoniac. .... Gergesa A 
Matthew’s feast.......... ...... Capernaum 5 
Jairus’ daughter raised to fe} 
woman cured,.... .....- re x 
Cure of two pane men and a 
dumb possessed. . ¥e i \ 7% 08273 es teleieei< toc stale eerie aa 
TuirD YEAR. A.D. 29. YEAR OF TEACHING AND WoRKING 
Second rejection at Nazareth.... Nazareth Winter, 9)|x9)2%54=5 81) 66) r—6 mill vices ueemtortioes . 
4 jwhird' circuit at Galileena cit. Galilee e Q: 35-38] 6:6 BODO SHCi | ek Oren 
3 (The mission of the twelve........ 9 ee TO: 1-42) || 6 7-13, Qt 1-6 eva cence 
Q__\Johnthe Baptist beheaded... .... Castle Macherus| March 14: 6-12 |.6: 21-2 4 Syne 
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CHRONOLOGY AND HARMONY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. — (Continued.) 


ee ee Date. | Marr. | Mark. | Luxe. | Joun. 
| Feeding of the five thousand... | near Bethsaida April |rq: 13- $32- : Ares 
esus walks on the sea:......... Sea of Galilee . Ra: sae Hi vier: e Beka mE pas, 
WDISEQUISESi le =) s.-cine cee ewes cwine Capernaum £820) |l'72\5=23 lan ove Ge poe 
+ |Journeys through Tyre, Sidon NMenaand ao Me ecg 
> 5 ? > y an 
fe ADU OREADO NSE areltsisacinye ea at ollie toe «cnstse ofS ociele 
f |Daughter of Syrophcenician wo-|__ region of 
a mmanmbealed sluts ete lame yeu Tyre and Sidon| 
Z, Deaf and dumb man cured, and 
= Gilg se en ceaged Ceo aeeenoPannaes Decapolis : 
= |Blind man Healedarmenerr cae. Bethsaida 8: 
», Jesus foretells his death......... Cesarea Philippi 8: 9: 
S The Transfiguration............. Mt. Hermon 9: 9: 
 |Healing of lunatic child... . Cesarea Philippi Q: 9: 
4) |Journey through Galilee. ; 7 
la ci Smite \iocee Bane sooe eae ene Galilee Autumn 18: $ 30-50] Q: 43—-5ol..-...- = 
e Christ at the Feast of Taberna- 2 al 
oO Clos eetereeete cco aes ince s Jerusalem October zx) |hiccess. skis leant sre setaters 31-53 
The true children of God ....... 5 8: 
Christ and the blind man ...... i * lo: 
Christ the Good Shepherd....... 
Final departure from Galilee..... 
Sending of the seventy... ....... 
Parable of the Good Samaritan... 
Teaching the disciples to pray.. 
Parable of the foolish rich man... 
Discourses by the way.......... 
Healing a sick woman on the 
Sabbath, and various discourses Perea INKo\ joes DYeH |sanotns oo|lsoousono 13: 1-35 
Mary and Martha...... -...-... Bethany MecembexIi| --\emiem eels clei ++ -|IO% 38-42) 
Feast of Dedication, and dis- 
BOUBIG ooo bee dob Boneo apenas Jerusalem oy «| pronesecnellae nant AnliSaoe +++e+|I0% 22-39 
Retires to place where he was| Bethabara, 
DetIZedh # eyerncreiviovers sisiaseteelriois = 21a beyond! Jordan |Dec. & Jan.|....,.....|....-. eG allanaieet ++ -|/IO! 39-42 
Dines with a Pharisee, and dis-| Perea, vicirity : 
s CSTE Seb sGoondas sG0bed doe of Bethabara | December |........ |........- AIS xl cteretete<totels 
fz |Discourses and parables, the lost 14:25 to} 
= sheep, the prodigal son........ Perea | | [Pesencesellaace ertarele Eis MO wel | ee lelesolelers 
n 
_— 
Z, FourRTH YEAR. A.D. 30. TurREE Montus 
= Raising of Lazarus from the dead Bethany Heber ese # XStos sa 8 G5 cad) (SaGanondoloce 6 scp II: 7-46 
% |Jesus retires to Ephraim on ac- 
aq ‘count of the hostility of the} Jerusalem and 
3 NiGwEi reas Bodeocoaucsobesndeed Ephraim Ee . plsncacoSce|leonr odedtléade ese /II 2 47-54 
64 |TLeaves Ephraim, and goes be- 
i tween Samaria and Galilee, 
RGAE Wertisal emcees ei elclen|leinataiciaterate'e \ele/s\eie Bebey Mary itaarecemalsaeecn 
» {Lhe ten lepers .-. -.-----..---- between Eide)? eooo oa |Seccohape 
The kingdom of God....... .--. Samaria and fre wilecounocad MasacsAn 
Parables on prayer...---.+++ «+: Galilee ef all Ghonace dl a msade 
Jesus and the children.......... Perea 9 Ig: 13-15 10: 13-16 
The rich young ruler.....-...... ps * Ig: 16-3010: 17-31 
Parable of laborers in the vine- 
Vilas) eanontoaecen sndeogee oy as ZO is=T—TO! |eravvientve els 
Jesus announces his death A oF 20: 17-19 10: 32-34 
Petition of Salome and her sons A 5) 20: 20-28 10? 35-45 
Bartimeus receives his sight..... Jericho 5 20: 29-3410; 46-52 
Zaccheus the publican .......... 3 nA” Gl Meaiageoe| anoote Wer 
Parable of the pounds........... i, s Joakona so 3 SBalsoabacded| tos ody See 
Passion WEEK. A.D. 30. APRIL I TO 7. 
Sat. |Supper. at Bethany......-.-.---- Bethany Sat eA pr eal ateseere eer cteeie al eared I2¢ 1-11 
Anointing of Jesus by Mary.....- fc 99 [eee eeeetlaccee © s[eeeeleeses ” 
Sun. |The triumphal entry....-...- S06 Jerusalem (|Sun., Apr. 2/21: 1-10 |11: 1-11 |1g: 29-44/I2: 12-19 
Mon. |The second cleansing of the 
temple 2 ----5 ese eee eeg ees By Mon.,Apr. 3/21: 12-17/I1 : 15—-19|I9 45-48]--..+--+- 
Tue. |The withered fig tree.........--- Mt. of Olives |Tue., Apr. 4/21: 18-22/TI : 20-26]....0.---[s. see cee B 
Parables of the two sons, the 
wicked husbandmen, and the|In the temple at 21:23 tojIr:27 to 
wedding garment..-.-. -.- +++ Jerusalem ny 22214 |¥2:12 |20: 119 |.......6 4 
The widow’s mite... .--.+-++- ” Tyee aio forooR EZ s 4I-44l2E i 1-4 [eee eeee ee 
Greek delegation to see Jesus... 0 5) oo |Sos anon acxite nyo no mspors 12: 20-50 
Prophecies of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the end of the > 
WOE ieee iiss «aim rivioialevas, 210 Mt. of Olives |... ------ - 242 1-51 |13% 1-37 |2I: 5-36 |----.-+-» 
Parables of ten virgins, talents, 
last judgment.....-.--++-- R eratellfsiatayel rel stots ava ersjelellln‘e{e\eit\are:s~ os Sie 252 I-46 |. ee ceee e[ocveccers|orerernse 


CHRONOLOGY AND HARMONY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. — (Concluded.) 


Events. Pace. Dare. Mazt.| Mark. | Luke. JoHN. 
ee 
Wed. |Restin Bethany.-.....- ..--++-|--+--+- -ese bee Wed.,Apr. 5|- --+----|---+eseee]--2 22222] eee aaa 
Thur. | Preparing for the last Passover-.| Jerusalem [/Thu., Apr. 6/26: 17—19)14: 1217/22: 7-14 viaje <:= 
Thurs. Eve. 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper rp Apr. 6. |26: 20-2914: 22-2522: 15-38 or 78 
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LESSON I. — January 5, 1896. 
THE FORERUNNER OF CHRIST. — Luke 1: 5-17. 
I-80. 


Study Connections Luke 1: 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


NoTe FROM THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE.— 
““The titles of these lessons have been chosen in 
view of the connected passages mentioned, and in 
the expectation that the entire selections named will 
be used in preparing the lessons.” 


The plan for these lessons is somewhat 
different from that pursued when we studied 
Luke in 1890. It requires less of detailed 
exposition of verses, but more of a complete 
view of the subject as a distinct portion of 
the wonderful Life of Christ. It will be a 
series of twenty-four cartoons, after the man- 
ner of the ‘‘ impressionist ’’ style of painting 
pictures. Each will exhibit a distinct phase 
or development of Christ’s life. 


- 


SUBJECT. 
Rays that Herald the Dawn of 
the Gospel. 


The purpose is to bring into one picture, 
with clear outlines and vivid coloring, in con- 
nection with the birth of John, the prepara- 
tions for the coming of the Redeemer into 
the world. 

Map. — The places should be pointed out 
on the map, with their relations one to 
another. 

The illustrations will be placed near 
the subjects to be illustrated; and 

The practical suggestions where they 
can be best used in teaching the lesson, in- 
stead of being gathered at the close of the 
lesson. 

The revision will not be reprinted, but 
all essential changes will be noted in the 
margin. 


Commit Verses 15, 16. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord to prepare his ways. — LUKE 1: 76. 


THE SECTION 


includes the whole chapter, Luke 1: 1-80, 
but the portions referring to Mary belong 
rather to the next lessons. 


1. The Gospel accord- TIME. 
ing to Luke. 

2. The announcement  Oct.,B.c. 6. 
to Zacharias. 

3. The vision of the Oct.,B.c. 6, 
future. ; 

4. The annunciationto April, B.c. s. 
Mary. 

ise ably Magnificat, April, B.c. 5. 
Mary’s hymn. 


June, B.c. 5. 
June, B.C. 5. 


6. The birth of John. 

7. The Benedictus, the 
hymn of Zacharias. ‘ 

8. The youthand train- B.C. 5 to A. D. 26, 
ing of John. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — October B. C. 6.to A. D. 26. 

Place. — The angel came to Zacharias 
in the temple at Jerusalem. The birth of 
John was somewhere in the hill country 
of Judea, where the hymns, the Magnificat of 
Mary and the Benedictus of Zacharias, were 
uttered. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Of the many books consulted, and from 
which light has come for these notes, only 
a few are referred to as most helpful to the 
teacher. Among commentaries the Hx- 
positor’s Bible on Luke ($1.50) is one of 
the best of the series. Addott ($1.75) is 


LUKE I: 5-17. 


LESSON I. 


FirsT QUARTER. 


The Gospel According to Luke. — 

1. The author, Luke, — Greek, Lucas, 
shortened from Lucanus, — was probably of 
Greek ancestry, a physician, an educated man, 
and acompanion of Paul. ‘‘ Tradition,’’ says 
Rev. Henry Burton, ‘‘ is almost unanimous 
in saying that he was a painter, and, cer- 
tainly, in the grouping of his figures and his 
careful play upon the lights and shadows 
we can discover traces of his artistic skill in 
word painting, at any rate.’’ 


2. The date of writing was probably about 
A.D. 58 to 60. 


3. The language is Greek, of unusual 
purity. 

4. It is peculiarly the Gospel of poetry ; 
it contains ‘‘a grand irruption of song.’’ 

5. ‘*The Beautiful Gate of the Jewish 
Temple,’’ says Burton, ‘‘ opened into the 
‘Court of the Women.’ And as we open 
the gate of the third Gospel, we enter the 
‘Court of the Women’; for, more than any 
other evangelist, St. Luke records their lov- 
ing and varied ministries.” 

Pronunciations. — Abi‘a; A’aron (a’ron) ; 
Ga’briél; Jude’a; Zachari’as. 


always good, and so is the American Com- 
mentary ($2.00) (including Mark), and 
Dr. Edwin W. Rice’s People’s Commentary 
($1.50). The Bidlical Mlustrator (3 vols.) 
is suggestive, and many others. : 
G. D. Boardman’s Zhe Divine Man 
($1.50); Professor Briggs’ Zhe Messiah of 
the Gospels ($1.50); D. R. Breed’s Prep- 
aration of the World for Christ ($2.00). 
Eyre and _ Spottiswoode’s Varzorum 
Teachers’ Bible is, on the whole, the best 
teachers’ Bible in existence. Vincent’s 
Word Studies throws fresh light on many 
difficult words. Geo. Adam Smith’s //zs- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land is 
brilliant and instructive. Zhe Life of Christ 
in Art, by Farrar, is very suggestive to many. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


Picture of the birthplace of John the 
Baptist, No. 1, of the Larthly Footsteps of 
the Man of Galilee , ‘‘The Annunciation,”’ 
by, Fra Angelico (Florence), by E. Burne 
Jones (London); by Murillo (Madrid); 
‘¢The Immaculate Conception,’’ by Murillo 
(Louvre); ‘* Mary’s Visit to Elizabeth,’’ by 
Albertinelli (Florence). 


EXPLANATORY. 


The Historical Surroundings. — RuLERs. — Augustus Czesar was emperor of Rome. 
Herod the Great was king of Judea, but Judea was a province of the Roman empire. 


LITERARY INFLUENCES. 
ment. 
and Strabo were living at the time. 


This was a time of remarkable literary activity and develop- 
Horace had been dead only two years, and Virgil thirteen. 


Ovid, Livy, Seneca, 


THE RoMAN EmpIRE held sway over 120 millions of people, nearly the whole known 


world; but half of these were slaves, 

as 5,984,000. 
DEGENERACY. 

of crime and every form of immorality. 


Milman gives the population of Rome in A. D. 48 


There was a general decline of belief in religion, and a great increase 


It was like the time that preceded the flood and 
the moral state of Sodom before its destruction. 


Dr. Breed suggests that perhaps the 


destruction of Pompeii soon after these days, so like that of Sodom, may have been to 
preserve the records of the horrible nature of the vice and crime at this period as a testimony 


-to the fruit of heathenism. 
LIBRARY HELPs. 
Christianity with Heathenism. 


See Farrar’s story, Darkness and Dawn; Uhlhorn’s Conflict of 


PaLEsTINE had a population of about six million (Se/ah Merrill), while Jerusalem was 
a city of great magnificence, the metropolis of the Jewish world. 
I. The First Sign of the Dawn. —TuHE PREPARATION OF THE WORLD FOR THE 


ADVENT OF CHRIST. — When Adam was created God spoke to him, revealed himself to 
him, so that through their great ancestor all peoples had some knowledge of the true God, 
the Creator of all things. To this witness is borne by every great religion, by the lately 
discovered stone libraries of Assyria, and the tombs of Egypt. Now was approaching 
another special revelation of God, and, since Adam and Noah, there has been no other 
time in the history of the world so perfectly adapted for the beginning of the kingdom and 
the spreading of the news of salvation throughout the earth as that in which Christ was 
born. The ‘fulness of time’? had come. (1) There were many lands, but nearly all 
the world was subject to the one government at Rome, so that the preachers of the gospel 
could travel in safety, and be protected in their work. Roman roads made for their legions 
were a highway for the gospel, and the Roman soldiers were a guard for its preachers. (2) 
The world was at peace, for almost the only time, so that the gospel could have free course. 
“ No war or battle sound 
Was heard the world around.” 


Io 


JANUARY 5 THE FORERUNNER OF CHRIST. — LUKE I: 5-17. 


5. There was’ in the days of Herod the king of | { Matt. 2: «. 
21 Chron. 24: 10. Neh. 12: 4, 17. 


dudes. a eettain “priest named Zacharias, of ? the | 3Gen. 7:13 17: 1. 1 Kingso: 4 
course of Abia: and his wife was of the daughters eae baa vee oa 
of Aaron, and her name was Elisabeth. : 
6. And they were both® righteous before God, Waianae one 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances 


of the Lord blameless. 


(3) The Greek language, the most perfect 
medium of speech, was spoken everywhere with 
the native languages, so that the gospel could 
be heard and read by all. The conquests of 
Alexander, which diffused the Greek language, 
the Greek civilization, and Greek learning 
throughout the East, were a marvellous prov- 
idential preparation for the gospel. (4) The 
Bible of the Jews had been translated into the 
Greek language in the third century before 
Christ. This version is called the Sepéuagint. 
(5) The Jews had been dispersed through all 
lands, carrying the Old Testament, which bore 
witness to one God, and held the prophecies 
of the Messiah. And they had established Prophecies Pointing to Christ. 


' synagogues in almost every town, so that there 


was a place in which to preach the gospel and a people who could easily be reached. 
(6) It was a time of great intellectual activity. It was an era of literature and learning. 
(7) It was a time when the nations were awakening to their need of a truer religion, a clearer 
light, a powerful Redeemer from sin. There was despair for their own religions, and an 
intense desire for something better. Stars of hope had risen in literature, pointing to this 
time, as the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil, and the statements of Tacitus and Josephus that, as 
Farrar says, ‘‘ there prevailed throughout the entire East, at this time, an intense convic- 
tion, derived from ancient prophecies, that ere long a powerful monarch would arise in 
Judea, and gain dominion over the world.’? The prophecies of the Old Testament all 
pointed to this period. , 

Liprary. Breed’s new book, Preparation of the World for Christ; Virgil’s Fourth 
Liclogue, Lecky’s History of European Morals. 

-II. The Second Sign of the Dawn. — A Hoty Famity aNp OTHER PERSONS 
WATCHING AND PRAYING FOR THE COMING OF THE REDEEMER. — Vs. 5-7. <A group of 
holy persons is given by Luke, — Anna, Simeon, Joseph, Mary, besides Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, whose eyes were toward the dawn, and whose hearts were ready to receive the light. 

5. There was in the days of Herod. Herod the Great, the founder of the Herodian 
family and the father of most of the Herods mentioned in the New Testament after the 
infancy of Jesus. A certain priest named Zacharias. The Greek form of the Hebrew 
Zachariah, the same as Zechariah (‘‘ remembered by Jehovah ’’). Nothing 
is known of him beyond what is recorded here. Of the course of Abia. Zacharias. 
Greek for Abijah, The priesthood were divided under David into 24 
courses or classes, which took turns in administering the services of the temple (1 Chron. 24). 
The heads of these courses were the ‘‘chief priests,’? so often mentioned in the Bible. 
Each course ministered for one week, from the Sabbath to the Sabbath, beginning with the 
Sabbath morning service. — Adéo/4. And his wife was of the daughters of Aaron, and 
therefore in the line of the priesthood. ‘The priests were the descendants of Aaron of the 
tribe of Levi. Both John’s parents were of priestly rank. And her name was Eliza- 
beth. So named after her ancestress, Elisheba, Aaron’s wife. 

6. And they were both righteous before God. Not in appearance only, but in the 
inmost depths of their hearts, where God’s eye alone could see. The ~ 
fountain of action was pure. Walking isa Hebrew metaphor for ‘‘living,’? Good Men in 
«* conducting oneself,’’ in the various relations of men to each other and to Bad Times. 
God. Commandments. The moral law. Ordinances. Probably the 
ceremonial law, and the outward religious duties and rules of living. Thus they were 
blameless toward God and man. Neither would find fault with them. * 


ee 
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7. And they had no child, because that Elisabeth was barren; and they 
both were zow well stricken in years. 


PRACTICAL. It is possible to live good lives in the worst of times; to let our light shine 
in the darkest and stormiest night.. It is a vain excuse for being bad that others are bad. 
God put you there on purpose that you might shine with his heavenly light, and show others 
how they ought to live. : 

ILLUSTRATION. The darker the night the more there is need that our light should be 
shining. Defended by God’s love and promises, the light is safely burning, even in the 
stormiest times, as a candle in a lantern is safely protected by the glass through which it 
shines. 

Liprary ILLUSTRATION. Spurgeon’s Sermons in Candles capitally illustrates this by 
his pictures of two lanterns, one whole, the other broken. Fuller’s Good Thoughts in Bad 
Times. : 

7. And they had nochild. To the Jew, childlessness was the worst of all bereavements. 
It implied —at least, they thought so—the divine displeasure; while it effectually cut them 
off from any personal share in those cherished Messianic hopes. To the Hebrew heart the 
message, ‘‘ Unto you a son is born,’’ was the music of a lower gospel. It marked an 
epoch in their life history. — H. Burton. 

This disappointment in their lives led them to prayer and communion with God, as we 
see by verse 13. But, no doubt, these desires for their small, home broadened out into a 
longing for the coming of the Messiah child, for the redemption of the whole people, that . 
“‘the dayspring from on high’’ might ‘‘ give light to them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.’ This is shown by the promise in verse 13. 


But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. — Coleridge. 


ILLUSTRATION. Some one has said that love is like a pair of compasses. One point 
is fixed on a small, particular spot, but from that the other can sweep the circle of the 
world. A true love for one awakens love toward all. A true desire for larger and better 
things at home fills the soul with desire and longing for the whole world. 

LIGHT FoR To-pay. 1. Children are among the greatest of God’s blessiugs. They area 
comfort and delight in themselves, worth far more than all the trouble and care they bring. 
They are a power for the training and culture of parents, calling out the 
highest and most unselfish feelings, developing self-restraint, love, thought- The Blessing 
fulness, foresight, justice, and truth. It is almost impossible to gain the of Children. 
noblest character without the influence of children. Children help older 
persons to retain their youthful feelings. They furnish higher motives for better living. 
Everything a parent is or does has an influence down the ages. 

2. There is ‘‘a crook in every lot.’? There is something want- 
ing in every life. 


‘““* There is no God,’ the foolish saith, 
But none, ‘ There is no sorrow.’ ” 


And this turns the heart toward God and larger hopes. 
The Spaniard reported the Virgin Mary as saying of 
Spain, ‘‘ That with its fruitful vines, The Crook i 

its charming women, its beautiful th wee it 
country, that if it had good govern- ba 
ment, too, no one in Spain would want to go to 
heaven.’’ (See Psa. 107.) 

3. It is right to pray for temporal blessings, but 
always with an unselfish purpose. 

Ill. The Third Sign of the Dawn. —7HE 
HEAVENLY MESSENGER BRINGING THE ANSWER 
TO PRAYER. — Vs. 8-13. This was a special sign 
because it was the renewal of direct communications 
from God. There had been no prophet since 
Malachi, 400 years before, but now a new and great 
Priest, Censer, and Altar of Incense. prophet was to appear. 
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JANUARY 5. 


THE FORERUNNER OF CHRIST. 


LUKE I: 5-17. 


8. And it came to pass, that, while he executed 
the priest’s office before God! in the order of his 
course, 

g. According to the custom of the priest’s office, 
"his lot was? to burn incense when he went into the 
temple of the Lord. 

to, And the whole multitude of the people were 
praying without, at the time of incense. 

11. And there appeared unto him an angel of 
the Lord, standing on the right side of * the altar of 
incense. 

12. And when Zacharias saw /im,* he was 
troubled, and fear fell upon him. 

13. But the angel said unto him, Fear not, 
Zacharias: for “thy prayer is heard; and thy wife 
Elisabeth shall bear thee a son, and thou shalt call 
his name John. 

14. And thou shalt have joy and gladness, and° 
many shall rejoice at his birth. 


8. In the order of his course. 


Ty Chron. 24: 19. 2 Chron. 8: 


FO eye Bas 

2EX: go: 7, 8. # Sam. 2928, 
1 Chron. 23: 13- 

3 Ex. 30: 1. ‘ 

Ande (6: 22) ona 2210) Dane 


10: 8. Acts 10: 4. Rev, 
Rien. 
5S Luke 1: 58. 


Rev. VER. : 


g- (4) His lot was to enter into 
the temple of the Lord and 
burn incense. 

_ 13. (c) Because thy supplica- 
tion. ‘ 


(9) Temple, vadov, the sanctu- 
ary, the temple building, in dis- 
tinction from the courts and 
outer buildings. 

(12) Troubled, Ketapaxén, 
agitated like the seain a storm. 
The Greek word for sea is de- 
rived from this word, ‘*‘ The 
agitated.” 

(13) Prayer, Sénors, diterally 
need; hence, asking for what 
one needs, 


His course, that of Abia, was the eighth. 


g. His lot was, etc. (See R. Vv.) The meaning is that after he and his brother priests 
had entered that morning into the temple of the Lord, they drew lots to determine which 
part of the service each one should take, and the lot fe!} to him to burn incense.— Sadler. 


This was the only time in his life when he did this, for ‘‘ there 


are said to have been 20,000 priests in Christ’s time, so that piste oF Berae) 
365 days 
in a year. 


no priest would ever offer incense more than once.’? — Prof. 
Morris R. Vincent. Temple. The central building, the 
sanctuary, divided into the Holy Place, and the Holy of 
Holies. 
sanctuary here mentioned. 


20,000 Priests. 


Once in 54 years. 


The common word for temple includes the courts and buildings around the 


to. Whole multitude of the people were praying without the sanctuary, but 


within the courts. 


The incense was a symbol of prayer, and was designed to aid the peo- 


ple in sincere praying; their prayers and hopes ascending silently to God like the incense 


from the altar. 
doubtless, lost in desire for the salvation of his nation. 

LIBRARY. 
service. At the time of incense. 
(3 o’clock ) sacrifice. 


Zacharias was himself praying within (v. 13), his own personal desires, 


Edersheim’s 7he Temple and its Ministry gives a full description of this 
The hour of morning (nine o’clock) or evening 
The prayers needed the atoning sacrifice. 


11. An angel of the Lord, one of ‘‘ ministering spirits ’’ spoken of in Hebrews 1: 14. 
This is the prelude to the song of the heavenly host, which we study in our next lesson. 


12. Zacharias ... was troubled, agitated, disturbed. 
Not so much alarm or dread of danger as holy awe.— iiss. 


And fear fell upon him. 
The presence of a mysteri- 


ous power, whose methods are unknown, and against which there is no defence, always 


causes alarm or awe in the human heart. 


13. Thy prayer isheard. The prayer he had been urging for many years, and the 
wider prayer which grew out of it, for the redemption of his people, and the coming of 


the Messiah. Both were answered in the forerunner John. 
grace of Jehovah.’’? ‘The gracious gift of Jehovah.” 


It is the same as ‘‘ Jonah.”’ 


Call his name John. ‘‘ The 


The 


name expressed God’s favor to the word, the message of grace and good-will towards men 


which John was to usher in. 


14. Joy and gladness. The latter word means exultant joy, transports of joy. 
This is the answer to the wider prayer for the good of all the people. 
1. The best gifts come in answer to earnest prayer. 


shall rejoice. 
LIGHT FOR THE DAILY LIFE. 


Many 


The house of God may be the gate of heaven, whence come the angelic messengers from 


heaven, as in Jacob’s dream. 
met the heavenly visitants on the mount. 
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It was while Jesus was praying that he was transfigured and 


LUKE ¥: 5-17. LESSON I. First QUARTER. 


1s. For he shall be great in the sight of the |* Num @-o-Judg "4 Sake 
Lord, and! shall drink neither wine nor strong |?Jer. 1:5. 
drink ; and he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost,” Holy Ghost, Rav. Manat, 
even from his mother’s womb. Holy Spirit. 


Liprary. Longfellow’s Poems, ‘‘ Sandalphon,”’ the angel of prayer; Trench’s Poems, 
‘‘ The Suppliant,’’ where the answer to the discouraged suppliant is shown to be sure from 
the very fact of praying. ; 

“« Thy very prayer to thee was given, 
Itself a messenger from heaven.’’ 
Goethe’s Poems, ‘‘Strive, and Wait, and Pray,’’ translated by Adelaide Procter and set to 
guusic in Select Songs, No. 2. ; 

2. The best blessings come to us when our personal desires are absorbed in the larger 
desire for the salvation of men. Thus God blessed Job with double his past blessings when 
he prayed for his friends. ; : ; 

3. That an answer is delayed is no sign that the prayer is unheard. God bestows his 
answers at the best time, when they will do the most good. But during the long delay we are 
being prepared for the answers, and the answers are being prepared for us. 

ILLUSTRATION. Many an answer must wait for our fitness to receive. De/ayed Answers 
We promise our child a college education, but he cannot receive it till he to Prayer. 
has been faithful to his training in the preparatory schools. 

ILLUSTRATION. God in the seed gives promise of a harvest, but the grain or the fruit 
must be ripened before it can be enjoyed. A promise had been made to Caleb, on account 
of his faithfulness as a spy, that Hebron and the rich country whence came the famous 
‘¢ grapes of Eshcol ’’ should be his inheritance (Josh. 14: 6-13), but it was 45 years 
before he received the fulfilment. The gift would have been useless to him all those years 
in the wilderness. He could not have enjoyed it. But it was being 
cultivated for him and cared for all that time. Judson’s Experience 

ILLUSTRATION. I never was deeply interested in any object, as to Prayer. 
Inever prayed sincerely and earnestly for anything, dz/ 7¢ came, 
at some time, no matter at how distant a day ; somehow, in some shape, probably the last 
I should have devised, it came. — Adoniram Fudson. 


“Tn spite of many broken dreams, 
This have | truly learned to say: 
The prayers I thought unanswered once 
Were answered in God’s own best way.’’ 


Liprary. The Tract, Zxfectation Corner (8 cents), is one of the best illustrations of: 
prayer ever written. Here note the part called ‘‘ The Delayed Blessings Office.”’ 

4. God still has messengers to minister to his children ; angels who come in 
many forms and various ways. Nor are they ‘‘ angel’s visits few and far between.”’ 

Liprary. fairy Queen, Book 2, Canto VIII. Quoted also in Boardman’s 
The Divine Man, p. 88. 

5. We are often afraid of God’s messengers which come to bring his choicest 
blessings. They come in the disguise of sorrows, or in unexpected opportunities, 
too bright and good for us to believe they are for us. 

Liprary ILLUSTRATION. Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, where the Seven 
Fears are changed into Seven Joys. 

The answers to our prayers greatly exceed our asking or our expectation. 
We do not know enough to ask as great and good things 
as God loves to give us. Almost every Answers Exceeding 
blessing God gives us contains other bless- Our Prayers. 
ings, which the eye of the asker had not 
seen, nor had entered his heart to conceive. For example, the 
gifts of the new heart, of larger faith, of opportunities of use- 
fulness, of the Holy Spirit. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. (1) The alphabet to a child who cannot 
comprehend the infinite treasures of literature enfolded therein. 
(2) Among the treasures of an Oriental prince was an iron ball. 
Touch a spring, and within was found a silver ball. Touch a 
spring in that, and enclosed within it was found a golden ball, 
Writing Case. and within the ball of gold a collection of rare and precious gems. 
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JANUARY 5. THE FORERUNNER OF CHRIST. LUKE I: 5-17. 


16. And!’ many of the children of Israel shall |*Mal.4: 5,6 2Mal. 4: 5. 
; Matt. 11:14. Markg; 12. 


he turn to the Lord their God. Rev. Ver. 


17. And® he shall go ‘before him in the spirit] (2) Yijiare Peters Bis face. 


and power of * Elias, to turn the hearts of the|, (# The disobedient to wack 


in the wisdom of the just; to 


fathers to the children, and “the disobedient to the | make ready for the Lord a peo- 
wisdom of the just; to make ready a people pre- | P!¢ Prepared Jor fim. 


pared for the Lord. pi Ah lle Mauctcie R 
; dence, practical intelligence, the 


result of sopia, wisdom, counsel. 


(3) We ask God for a fair 
crop from the field he gives us, 
and yet beneath the soil are mines 
of gold or silver, or coal or iron. 
We are continually finding that 
the common gifts of light, and 
air, and water contain powers 
and blessings that no wildest 
dream ever conceived. 

IV. The Fourth Sign of 
the Dawn.—SeEEN IN THE 
PROPHETIC VISION OF WHAT THE 
FORERUNNER Was TO BE AND 
Do. First. His GREATNESS. Writing Material. 

Vs. 15-17. 15. He shall be 

great. No small or weak man could do the work given him to do. In the sight 
of the Lord. Real greatness, as distinguished from what men often call greatness. He 
was great in goodness, great in character, great as the servant of God who filled his large 
aan of divine power. He was great in his mission, great in his work for the kingdom 
of God. 

SEconD. His SELF-ControLt. He shall drink neither wine nor strong drink ; 
z. €., he would be a Nazarite (Num. 6: I-5), one separated from others for a particular 
mission ; an example of holiness, of consecration, of self-control, by habits manifested to 
the world. 

THIRD. FILLED WITH THE SPIRIT. Filled with the Holy Ghost. ‘‘ Ghost’? is an 
ancient word for ‘‘spirit.”? ‘‘To be /id//ed with the Holy Spirit is to be illuminated, 
sanctified, and guided by its influence.’’ — Barnes. No one is fitted for God’s work 
without the baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

ILLusTRATION. In the Vatican at Rome is a large picture of the triumph of Constantine 
and under it is written a variation of Czsar’s famous report, ‘* Ven, vidi, vict,’’ ** Venimus, 

' vidimus, Deus vicit,’? ‘* We came, we saw, God conquered.”’ 

ILLUSTRATIONS. (1) An an filled with the ordinary degree of air which exists 
everywhere is dumb. Throw ic another air, but an unsteady current of the same air, 
and sweet, but imperfect and uncertain notes immediately respond to the player’s touch ; 
increase the current to a full supply, and every pipe swells with music. — rom William 
Arthur’s Tongue of Fire. (2) Compare the power of iron before magnetized and after; 
or a copper wire before and after the electric current passes through it. Even from his 
mother’s womb. Overcoming his natural bias toward evil. The better the parents, the 
better for the child. From the earliest hours the divine power can be upon man. No one 
can best learn the Lord’s work by feeding in the devil’s pastures. No one can reap a good 
harvest from the early sown ‘‘ wild oats ’’ of youth. 

FourtH. His HEAVENLY TRANSFORMING Work. 16. Shall he turn to the Lord, 
where they belong. 

17. He shall go before him, before the Lord, to herald his advent and to prepare the 
way for his coming in the person of his Son. In the spirit and power of Elias. Greek 
for Elijah. He was not to be Elijah restored to life, but one in Elijah’s spirit, doing the 
same kind of work that Elijah did, and with a similar power. Such is the promise in 
Malachi 3: 1; 4: 4-6. Explained by Christ in Matthew 11: 14; 17: 10-13. To turn 
the hearts of (the) fathers to (the) children. The reformation was to be felt first in 
the home, binding all together in love and peace. The Hebrew adds ‘‘ the children to their 
father.”? The hope of the world is in the Christian family. ‘‘ Convert an adult, and you 
convert a unit; convert a child, and you convert a multiplication table.’? The star of 
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LUKE I: 5-17. LESSON I. First QUARTER. 
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Bethlehem rests over the home. The disobedient, the great mass of the people who have 
turned away from God. To the, rather 77, as R.v., 20 walk in the wisdom of the just. 
Being good is the only real wisdom. Only her ways ‘‘ are ways of pleasantness and her 
paths are peace.” Disobedience and sin are always folly. To make ready (continue as 
in Rk. v.) for the Lord a people prepared for him. By his call to repentance, by his 
denunciation of sin, by his portrayal of the consequences of sin, he was to make ready 
people who would be wise enough to receive the Saviour. ; 

V. The Fifth Sign of the Dawn. — Tue Birt or JOHN THE Baptist. Summer 
of B.C. 5. The promised answer to Zacharias’ prayer was so astonishing that he could 
scarcely believe it, but the angel gave him a sign. He was to be deaf and dumb till the 
promise was fulfilled. The word (v.22) rendered ‘‘ speechless ’’ implies inability to 
hear as well as inability to speak; and this, coupled with the fact mentioned in verse 62, 
that ‘‘ they made signs to him ’? — whichthey would scarcely have done could he have heard 
their voices— compels us to suppose that Zacharias had suddenly become deaf as well as 
dumb. — Burton. This was the seal and endorsement of the message. It can hardly be 
called a punishment. It was the best possible sign under the circum- ‘ 
stances. It shut his soul up with God, in sweet communion and thought. The Sign of 
As Burton says, ‘‘ Heaven put the seal of silence upon his lips and ears, Silence. 
that so its own voice might be more clear andloud; and so the profound ; 
silences of Zacharias’ soul were but the blank spaces on which heaven’s sweet music was 
written.’” 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Every one needs silent times, spiritually as well as physically. We 
need them daily, weekly, and occasionally longer periods. 

1. Every plant must have itsperiod of rest; and so must every soul, it it would be strong 
and healthy. The buds that will burst into leaf and blossom in the spring ; 
were formed in the autumn, and gather strength during theirlong winter’srest. S//ent times. 

2. There is intellectually what is called unconscious cerebration, a . 
subject planted in our minds, and left there in silence, gradually crystalized into the best 
forms, and draws to itself, like a magnet, the thoughts and facts which belong to it. Some 


of the first experiments in burning hard coal were failures, because they did.not let it alone ~ 


long enough. They left it in despair, and, returning later, found a fire hotter than they had 
ever known. 

3. Out of times of enforced rest and silence, as by affliction, or poverty, or sickness, 
often comes the best work of our lives; as the Benedictus from Zacharias’ nine months? 
silence; as the Pilgrim*s Progress from Bunyan’s twelve years’ imprisonment, when he 
was shut out from preaching. 

Liprary. Rev. John R. Miller’s Szlent Times. 

IN THE MEANTIME we have the annunciation to Mary, her visit to Elizabeth, her kins- 
woman (the word cousin in verse 36 means kinswoman in general), and the beautiful song 
of Mary called the A/agnijicat from the first word of the Latin translation. But this belongs 
rather to our next lesson. 

In due time the child was born, and named John. is youthful character and training 
are described in verse 80. This verse describes all we know of this man for 30 years. He 
grew in his bodily development, and waxed (grew) strong in spirit, in char- 
acter, in knowledge, in devotion, in spiritual insight, in firmness of will. Growth and 
All this time he was in the deserts, not sandy wastes, but sparsely inhabited, Training. 
wild, uncultivated regions, probably not far from his ‘‘ hill country ’? home. 

The object of this long period of retirement seems to have been (1) to prevent John 
from being under the influence of the pervading false idea in reference to the Messiah. 


(2) That he might have long and deep communion with God, both in Nature and Revela- 
tion. Here he was taught of God. 


In youth, beside the lonely sea, In every wind I felt the stir 
Voices and visions came to me ; Of some celestial messenger. 
—T. B. Aldrich, in Sea Longings. 
(3) From without he could best see the condition of the nation, could study its hopes, 
understand its sins and dangers, and learn the way by which alone it could 
be saved. These thoughts burned within his soul like the fires in the heart Training in the 
of a volcano, till when the hour came they suddenly burst forth as ina Wilderness. 
lava stream of fire. 
John, indeed, was ascetic, but he did not remain in retirement. He was no monk for a 
lifetime. He kept away from men only till the time for his work came. He was at first 
the hidden leaven, but when the meal was prepared he began to leayen the whole mass. 
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JANUARY 12. be THE BOY JESUS. Luke 2: 40-52. 


Milton well says, ‘I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue . . . that never sallies 
out and sees her adversaries, but slinks out of the race where the immortal garland is to be 
run for, not without dust and heat.’’ 


“€ Christ never asks of us such busy labor “ Be content, poor heart ! 
As leaves no time for resting at his feet ; God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold ; 
The waiting attitude of expectation We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
He ofttimes counts a service most complete.” Time will reveal the calyxes of gold.” 


VI. Sixth Sign of the Dawn.—A Burst or Sonc. It is quite noticeable that 
the great spiritual revivals of religion have been accompanied by a revival of song. The 
new life is so inspiring, so joyful that it bursts out into song, as sunlit streams from a foun- 

_ tain. Witness the times of Luther, of the Wesleys, of Moody and Sankey. So we have 
among the early rays of the most wonderful religious revival the world has ever known 
a great outburst of song, a prelude to the Gloria, the highest of the heavenly host. Luke 
records five songs, —the Beaditude of Elizabeth, the Magnificat of Mary, the Benedictus of 
Zacharias, and, later on, the Gloria in Excelsis of the angels, and the Mec Dinzttis of 
Simeon. Two were by men, and two by women, and one by angels. Out of the daily 
round of the common life of these men and women, as from wintry fields, the new life and 
hopes from heaven, like the spring-time sun, caused to burst out the flowers of musical song. 
Infidelity has no songs, for it has nothing to inspire song. But the blessings, and hopes, 
and aspirations of Christianity kindle the coals of common life into music and poetr 7. For, 
as H. Burton well says in the Lxpositor’s Bible : — : 

‘« Every-day life, to those who have ears to hear, is full of tropes, metaphors, and par- 
ables. Take up the commonest words of daily speech, and put them to your ear, and they 
will sing like shells from the sea. There are whole poems in them, epics, idyls of every 
sort.”’ 

“« And what is this but earth’s prelude or rehearsal for the heavenly song, as all nations, 
and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues, falling down before the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne, sing, ‘Salvation unto our God, which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
LaMB’ ?”? 
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LESSON II.—January 12. 


THE BOY JESUS. — Luke 2: 40-52. 
Study the whole chapter Luke 2: 1-52. Commit Verses 51, 52. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. GOLDEN TEXT. 


Review. In our last lesson we saw Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
the rays that tinged the mountain tops and and in favor_with God and man, — LUKE 
the morning clouds, and which heralded the | 2+ 52- 
dawn. Briefly review them. THE SECTICN 

Now we come to the Sun rising ‘‘ with | , oe 
healing in his wings.’’ The actual advent includes John 1: 1-5; Luke 1: 26-39; 2: 
vf the New Day. 1-52; Matthew 1: 18-255 22, 1=23. 

1. The Sonof God from heaven (John). 
(Divine nature. ) 

SUBJECT. 2. The annunciation to Mary (Luke). 
i Human nature. 
eee cee egey ie, ORL G04 : Bethe binky. ih Jgsus (Matt. and Luke). 
The picture of the whole period, com- | December, B.C. 5. 


prising his coming into the world to the 4. The song of the angels. 
time of his entrance upon his ministry, should 5. Adoration of the shepherds. 
glow before us in its completeness and beauty. |. 6. Presentation in the temple. January, 
We should gather into it the records from | B.C. 4. ; ; 
John and Matthew as well as Luke. The 7. The wise men fromthe East. January, 
scholars should Bs Crd .c - : 

Learn by heart the headings under THE 8. The flight into Egypt and return. 
SECTION. B.C. 4 to 3. 

The map should be used for pointing out 9. Childhood and youth at Nazareth. 
the places and tracing the journeys. PR. C. 3 or 4 to A. D. 26. 
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LUKE 2: 40-52. 


LESSON II. 


First QUARTER. 


The Unity of the picture should be kept 
‘in view, so as to produce an indelible im- 
pression of this period of the Saviour’s life, 
as preparatory and necessary to his great 
work. Zhe Son of God came to earth with 
divine love and knowledge, and decame man 
in the same way as all are born, and lived 
through all parts of the human life, that he 
might reach them and be their Saviour. 
He was received in different ways by all 
classes, by angels, by good men, by the 
laboring men, by the wise, by women, by 
bad men, by the indifferent, who filled the 
inn so full and never thought of him in a 
manger. He had the training of childhood, 
youth, and young manhood, and thus was 
the children’s example and Saviour. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


Farrar’s Life of Christ in Art ($6.00), 
MacMillan; Van Dyke’s Zhe Christ Child 
in Art ($2.50), Harper’s; Larthly Footsteps 
of the Man of Galilee (W. A. Wilde & Co., 
Boston) is a collection of excellent pictures, 
from photographs, of more than 400 scenes 
illustrating Bible lands. It is sold in [25 
parts, 16 pictures in each part, with descrip- 
tions. It is the best thing of the kind yet 
made, and is a valuable aid in understand- 
ing the lessons. 

“Holy Night,’? Correggio (Dresden); 
‘Birth of Jesus,’? by Murillo (Vatican), 
by Doré (London); ‘‘The Star in the 
East,’? Doré (London); ‘‘ Repose in 
Egypt,’? L. O. Merson; ‘*Madonnas,’’ by 
Raphael, Fra Angelico, Correggio, etc.; 
‘* The Carpenter’s Shop,’? Millais; ‘‘ Christ 
Among the Doctors,’’? Hoffmann. 


10. First Passover at Jerusalem (twelve 
years old). A.D. 9. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Places. — Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Egypt, 
Nazareth. 
Time. — December, B. Cc. 5 to A. D. 26. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Ar’chéla‘is, A’sér, or As’ér, same as Ash’ér. 
Cyré‘nius, Em’man‘ueél, Jérémy. Naz’arene, 
Phanw’él, Ra’ma. Sim’éon, 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Geo. Adam Smith’s //2storical Geography 
of the Holy Land is capital, especially 
concerning the scenery around Nazareth, 
page 433, etc. 

Wallace’s Ben Hur gives a fine impres- 
sion of the times and the scenes. 

Boardman’s Zhe Divine Man is excellent 
in every way_and full of practical help. 

Good descriptions are giver. in the various 
books on the Lz7e of Christ, in Geikie’s 
New Testament Hours; WDidon’s Fesus 
Christ. 

Edersheim’s Zemple and Its Services gives 
light on Nos. 6 and 10 of the secézon above. 

A fine account ot the methods of Jewish 
teaching is found in Dr. Trumbull’s Yade 
Lectures on the Sunday school. Longfellow’s 
Golden Legend gives some specimens of the 
apocryphal stories of Jesus’ childhood. 
Pres. T. C. Woolsey’s Religion of the Pres- 
ent and Future, ‘‘The Early Years of 
Christ’? ; Sermons by F. W. Robertson, 
Second Series, ‘‘ The Early Development 
of Jesus.”’ 


EXPLANATORY. 
I. The Son of God Who Came into the World was the Word who became 


incarnated in Jesus, the Messiah. 


He was with God and was God. 


(John 1: 1-5.) He, by whom the worlds were created, came from his Jesus Divine. 
glorious home into this world, as the highest expression of God’s love, 
to take upon himself our human nature for the salvation of the world from sin to holiness 


and heaven. 


ONLY A DIVINE Saviour is able to be the Saviour of the world. 
He alone could make atonement for sin. 


prove the love of God. 


He alone could 
He alone can be every- 


where present to save and to help. At first it is hard to believe that God 


would pass by suns, an@ stars, and constellations, and send his only Son to 
this little obscure corner of the universe, less than the dust of the balance 
But we should remember: (1) That it 


compared to those other worlds. 


Objection 
Answered. 


shows the greatness of God to care for the little things, as he actually does for the invisible 


atoms and molecules of creation. 
size of the body. 


: (2) That the value of the soul does not depend on the 
(3) That this manifestation of God’s love was for the whole universe, 


that all realms and all angels might have a new view of God’s marvelous love, and wisdom, 
and power, that could not have been known by his dealings with the good alone. (Eph. 
3:10.) (4) It is altogether probable that the work of redemption for the universe is 
done in this world; that here is raging the great battle between good and evil, for all 
worlds and all times. But the magnitude of the issue has nothing to do with the size of 
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Divine Providence, by which, through a Roman census, Mary came to 
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the battle field. Who counts the inhabitants of Waterloo, or Bunker Hill, or Sebastopol, 
in order to learn what was done in those battle fields? Who measures the acres at Ther- 
mopylee, or the size of Luther’s cell, or Bunyan’s prison, or Jerome’s cave. (5) The 
sympathy and thought of a family always go forth most freely to the helpless, the sick, the 
wandering ones. So it is in the great family of God. All the good in the universe 
naturally turn to this lost, and sinful, and sorrowing world, 

Liprary. Chalmers’ Astronomical Discourses. 

_U. The Annunciation to Mary. — Luke 1: 26-38. The mother of Jesus was the 
Virgin Mary, but his father was God himself, through the Holy Ghost. His reputed father 
was Joseph, who became the husband of Mary. Both Joseph and Mary 
were direct descendants of David, of whose line the Messiah was to Jesus Human. 
be. The genealogy in Matthew is that of Joseph, and that in Luke probably 
that of Mary; so that, both legally and really, Jesus was the son of David. These gene- 
alogies show the human side of Jesus. ‘* The genealogy of Jesus Christ includes all 
extremes and all vicissitudes, so that he is, in very truth, the Son of man.’?— Boardman. 

A Human Saviour is needful, as well as a divine. He touches our human sympathies; 
he makes our love real and strong. He is our example, our ideal. We know that he has 
felt our needs, our sorrows, our temptations, our longings, and has triumphed over all. He . 
1s our victory. 

“ Faithful, hopeful, wise in charity . . . “ Who above all mothers shone. 
An angel-watered lily, that near God ‘ The mother of the Blessed One.’’ 
Grows and is quiet.”” 

Ill. The Birth of Jesus. — Matt. 1: 18-25; Luke 2: 1-7. In Bethlehem Jesus 
was born, probably in December, B. Cc. 5; four years and a few days before Wond, 
our common era A.D. (Anno Domini). It was a wonderful instance of Pp onderful 

rovidence. 
Bethlehem at this time, fulfilling the prophecy of Micah, and guiding the acts of rulers 
who had no interest in the result. ; 

Liprary. Boardman’s Divine Man, page 109-114. 

Bethlehem was the fitting place, foretold by Micah, the home of his ancestor, the 
royal David, and around which place many associations clung. Rachel’s 
tomb, Ruth’s beautiful life, David’s boyhood were here. Not far away Bethlehem. 
were Solomon’s pools and aqueduct, the water supply of Jerusalem. 

The young Jesus was laid ina manger belonging to the oriental inn, which was so 
crowded that there was no room there for the newcomers. Correggio’s : 
painting of the scene follows the legend that ‘‘the cave was filled with /n the Manger. 
light more beautiful than the glittering of lamps and candles, and brighter 
than the light of the sun.’? But probably he would only express the unseen spiritual light 
that was yet to lighten the world. 

“ How fitting that the Saviour of the world should be born in such humble circumstances, 
so that his victories should be seen to be by divine and not by human power; and, sympa- 
thizing with the poorest and weakest, he could be the Saviour of all. 

No Room ror THEM IN THE INN. ‘‘No repulse was meant, but simply the inn was 
already full.”? ‘‘This is a picture of the world’s treatment of Jesus Christ ever since. 
Often no rudeness or repulse is meant, but every chamber of the soul is already taken and 
occupied,’’ with wealth, poverty, pleasure, self, business, and a thousand things. The 
worst enemy of Christian progress is not hatred, but indifference. There is great danger 
that our hearts and lives shall be so crowded with worldly things that only the manger is 
left for the service of Jesus. But, really, Jesus takes up no room; where he is there is 
room for all that is good, and he transfigures and blesses all things in his presence. _ 

IV. The Song of the Angels. — Luke 2: 8-20. This expresses the deep interest 
all holy and heavenly beings have in the salvation of men. (1) It shows the marvelous 
love of God toward this sinful, rebellious world lying in darkness and sin. Nothing but 
the coming of the Son of God can prove that God loves us all and always. (2) It shows 
the terrible nature of sin. (3) It shows the greatness of our salvation, How much we 
should be interested in our own salvation, and in that of the world. See the joy of the 
angels over one sinner that repenteth in Luke 15: 3-10. P 

Liprary. See an illustration from a German poem in Select Notes for 1892, p. IOT. 

V. The Adoration of the Shepherds shows: (1) How God often appears to us in 
our ordinary daily duties. (2) That the first message comes not to the rich and great, but 
to those employed in daily cares and labors. Jesus was the Saviour of men. New life and 
blessing henceforth came upon their lives. Their common work was transfigured., 
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VI. The Wise Men from the East. — Matt. 2: 1-23. Guided by a strange, new 
star, certain wise men in the far East came to visit the young Jesus, and 
_ brought him gifts, —‘‘ myrrh to a mortal, gold to a king, frankincense to Welcome from 
God.’? These were a part of ‘‘ the universal welcome which greeted the~ . All Sides. 
infant Jesus,’’ from the angels, from holy men like Zacharias and Simeon, 
sons of toil like the shepherds, wise men, women like Mary, Elizabeth, and Anna, aged 
men like Simeon. Wise men seek to find their true king. 
We should bring to Jesus our best treasures, — our hearts and our lives, our time, our 
money. It is a privilege to be allowed to give to him. 
ILLUSTRATION. A poem by Jeremy Taylor asks what gold we can bring, and compares 
our sinful hearts to clay, on which God is asked to stamp his image, as a coin receives its 
impression in the mint. 
** Stamp it, and on this sordid metal make 


Thy holy image and it shall outshine 
The beauty of this golden mine.” 


Liprary. Prof. F. W. Upham’s Zhe Wise Men. The article, ‘‘ Star of the Wise 
Men,”’ by Professor Pritchard in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. ‘‘The Wise Men,” in 
the Lxpositor for April, 1895. 

VII. The Flight into Egypt can be referred to only as showing the way by which 
Jesus came to Nazareth for his childhood’s home. 

VIII. Childhood and Youth at Nazareth. — For at least 28 or 29 years, B. C. 3 
to A. D. 26, Jesus making his home here from the time he was two years old till he was 
thirty. For the sake of the children, it is wise to throw all possible light upon this period 
of growth and training. It is a most beautiful picture. 

His Dress. His attire was simple: on his head a white handkerchief, held in place 
by a cord, one corner turned under at the forehead, the other corners Home Life ae 
loose. A tunic, also white, covered him from neck to knees, girt at the pee 4 ae 
waist. His arms and legs were bare; on his feet were sandals of the Saale 
most primitive kind, being soles of ox-hide attached to the ankles by leathern straps. 
— Lew Wallace in Ben Hur. 

THE HOUSE, like the oriental houses of to-day, was square, of brick, stone, or concrete, 
covered with clay, and whitewashed. The flat roof is sur- 
rounded by a balustrade, and reached by a ladder or fixed 
staircase. The house has one or two rooms. In front is a 
narrow court. In one of the angles is the oven. The furni- 
“ture consists of a few stools, a table, cushions strewed along 
: the wall, mattresses and mats, a chandelier, an oil lamp in a 

aie {fs ; corner of the wall, a large coffer for linen,. 
crereere|ifil |e hae bi? clothes, and books, a meat tub, a few jars, 
= i and a stone mortar. — Didon’s Fesus Christ. 
THE FAMILy. — Jesus had brothers and 
sisters (Matt. 13: 55, 56), at least, 
those who were so called and mem- 
bers of the family. This is a great 
blessing and education for any child. 

THE VILLAGE of Naza- 
E 3 : reth was enclosed by a wall. 
~aees peeves % 5 = \, ‘* Travelers tell us that the 
é y place where 
Jesus grew WNazareth. 
up is one of 
the most beautiful on the 
face of the earth. Nazareth 
is situated in a secluded, cup- 
like valley, amid the moun- 
tains of Zebulon. Its white 
houses, with vines clinging 
to their walls, are embow- 
ered amidst gardens and 
groves of olive, fig, orange, 
and pomegranate trees. Be- 
Arab School. hind the village rises a hill 
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five hundred feet in height, from whose summit there is seen one of the most wonderful 
views in the world.’? — Stalker. 

LANGUAGES. Jesus was probably master of three languages. (1) The Hebrew of 
the Scriptures, for his quotations were from the Hebrew, not the Greek. (2) The Aramaic, 
the common language of the people, and related to the Hebrew something as Italian is to 
Latin and (3) Greek. ‘* He would have the same chance of learning Greek as a boy 
born in the Scottish Highlands has of learning English, ‘ Galilee of the Gentiles’ being 
then full of Greek-speaking inhabitants.’’ — Stalker. 

BooK OF THE BIBLE. Jesus in his teaching shows that he was familiar with the Old 
Testament. It was his chief study in school. 

Book or History. ‘‘ Nazareth rests in a basin among the hills, but the moment you 
climb to the edge of this basin, which is everywhere within the village 
boy’s playground, what a view you have. You can see thirty miles inthree His Lesson 
directions. It isa map of Old Testament history.” — Geo. Adam Smith. Books. 

The scenes of a large portion of the heroic deeds of his nation, the victories 

and the defeats, the struggles for freedom, and the punishments for sin were spread out 
before him. As Edersheim says, ‘‘ There could not be a national history, nor even romance, 
to compare with that by which a Jewish mother might hold her child entranced. And it 
was his own history, —that of his tribe, clan, perhaps family.’’ 

THE Book or NaTurRE. The preaching and teaching of Jesus is full of allusions to 
nature, to birds, plants, seeds, sheep, mountains, floods, fields, flowers, the seasons, storms, 
sunshine, sunsets. Nature, being the work of the same God who gave revelation, must be 
an interpreter of God and his word. 


“The flowers are the alphabet of angels whereby 
They write on hills and fields mysterious truths.” 


Blessed are the children who, like Jesus, love nature, and see in it illustrations of spiritual 


truths. 
““ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.”’ 


THE Book oF Society. Jesus lived in a village, not in a large city. It is quite note- 
worthy how many of the strongest, greatest, and most prominent men in the cities were 
brought up in the country. Yet this is not the complete picture. Jesus came in contact 
with busy life, with bad men, with unjust dealers in his trade. ‘‘ For Naza- 
reth was a notoriously wicked town.’’? And, as Geo. Adam Smith specially Temptations of 
notes, not far from Nazareth, within sight of the ridge that surrounded the Jesus’ Youth. 
village, were great roads thronged with travel, the road to Jerusalem thronged 
annually with pilgrims, the road from Egypt with its merchant caravans, the highway be- 
tween Acre and Damascus along which legions marched, and princes swept with their 


retinues. ‘* All the rumor of the empire entered Palestine close to Nazareth.’? ‘‘ The 
scandals of the Herods buzzed up and down these roads; pedlers carried them; and 
rabbis would moralize upon them.’ ‘‘The perfection of his purity and patience was 


achieved, not easily, as behind a wide fence which shut the world out, but amid rumor and 
scandal, with every provocation to unlawful curiosity and premature ambition.”’ Walter Besant 
says, ‘‘It was not as a rustic preaching to rustics that our Lord went about.”’ 

The chief lesson which Nazareth teaches us is the possibility of apurehome _ Practical. 
and a spotless youth in the very face of the evil world. — Geo. Adam Smith. 

Liprary. Geo. Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of Holy Land, pp. 432-435. 
Walter Besant’s The City and the Land, p. 114. 

Homes TRAINING. Jesus spent his early days in the holy atmosphere of a deeply 
religious home. Here he was taught the scriptures. Here the history of his country 
awakened patriotism. Here he was instructed in morals and learned obedience. The bless- 
ing was asked at meals. The psalms were recited together. The Roman could kill, 
disinherit, or abandon his child. The Jew must watch over, train, and glory in his children. 
(See Didon. ) 

ScHoot EpucaTion. Schools were connected with the synagogues, and here Jesus 
would study the law and the rabbi’s interpretation of it, and come in close contact with 
other children. . 

TRAVEL. The journeys of Jesus, year by year, to Jerusalem were an education whose 
benefits can scarcely be estimated. Poverty did not keep him from these annual religious 


excursions. ; 
DatLy Lagpor. Jesus learned the trade of a carpenter from his father. (Matt. 13: 
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4o. And! the child grew, and waxed strong @ in | * Luke +: 80. 
spirit, filled with wisdom; and the grace of God | guy. Ver. . 
was upon him. f 4o- (a) Omit in spirit. 


55; Mark 6: 1-3.) Nearly all the human race 
must work in some way; and it was well that their 
Saviour should have trod the way +e 

of daily toil. In that school (raping Wag 

ly Toil. 

may be learned nearly all 
the virtues, when the smal- 
lest acts are done with 
the highest motives. The 
spiritual’ motive trans- 
figures the lowliest toil. 

ILLUSTRATION. In 
the Louvre is a beautiful 
picture by Murillo called 
‘©The Miracle of San 
Diego.’’ We see a con- 
vent kitchen where white- 
winged angels have come 
in answer to prayer, and 
have brought food and 
are preparing it for the 
astonished monks. ‘‘ One 

; serenely puts the kettle 

Going up to Jerusalem. on the fire to boil, and 

Bu) one is lifting up a pail of 

water with heavenly grace, and one is at the kitchen dresser reaching up for plates; and, 

I believe, there is a little cherub running about and getting in the way, trying to help.”’ 

The angels work with such grace and good-will that kitchen toil seems natural and beau- 
tiful. The motive transforms the work. 

Liprary. W. C. Gannett’s charming little book, Blessed be Drudgery (Chicago). 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Tale of Tales,’ as explained by Carlyle in one of his essays, illustrates the 
transfiguring power of a noble motive. Mrs. Osgood’s Poems, ‘* Laborare est Orare,”’ to 
labor is to pray. 3 

POETICAL AND RELIGIOUS ATMOSPHERE. The moral atmosphere in which a child 
dwells has more to do with his character and training than any direct precepts. In Jesus’ 
time the Jews were subject to the irksome and galling rule of Rome. The taxes were heavy. 
Roman soldiers, laws, money ever reminded them of their subjection, when they ought to 
be free and themselves the rulers of the world. When Jesus was ten years old there was a 
great insurrection (Acts 5: 37) in Galilee. He who was to be King of the Jews heard 
and felt all this, and was filled with patriotic impulses. Moreover, the air was full of hopes 
of the coming of a kingly Messiah who would break these chains, and make Israel the 
glorious nation pictured in Isaiah. 

Nore that these things did not make Jesus what he was; but they were a part of his 
human training. ' 

IX. The Growth and Development of Jesus. — Vs. 40, 51, 52. During this 
30 years of secluded, unnoticed training under these influences there was quietly going on 
the human preparation for his brief but great life-work. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The coral islands grow beneath the surface, unseen.. The buds that 
open and bloom in spring were formed in the autumn, and were subjected to the long, cold 
winter. The hyacinth bulb must be kept some weeks in darkness, if we would have from 
it the most perfect bloom. 

40. And the child grew. He grew in knowledge and wisdom as he grew in stature 
and strength, went, in short, through all the natural gradations of childish and youthful 
development. — Professor Kendrick. And waxed (became, grew) strong 
in spirit. In his whole nature Jesus was a strong, active, sturdy boy. The Description 
He was what we mean by “‘a real boy,”? full of life, ready for every boyish of a Real Boy. 
deed, only he used all his strength and activity in pure and noble ways, in 
helping his mother, in just and loving actions to his fellows. He was a success as a boy. 
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41. Now his parents went to Jerusalem every ! 
year at the feast of the passover. 

42. And when he was twelve years old; they 
went up to Jerusalem after the custom of the feast. 

43. And when they had fulfilled the days, as 
they returned, the child Jesus tarried behind in Jeru- 
salem ; and Joseph and his mother knew not of iz. 

44. But they, supposing him to have been in the 
company, went a day’s journey; and they sought 
him among ¢/ezr kinsfolk and acquaintance. 

45. And when they found him not, they turned 
back again to Jerusalem, seeking him. 


VEX. 233 15, 173 34:23. Deut. 
16: 1, 16, 


41. Passover, tod tacxa, a 
passing over, referring to the 
death angel’s passing over the 
houses of the Israelites. 

44. Company, ovvodia, ovr, 
with, and od0s, the way, the 
company that shared the jour- 
ney. — M. R. Vincent. 

44. Sought, ava¢yrovy, from 
ava, from the bottom up, and 
énréw, to seek, a thorough search. 
“They looked for him up and 
down.’’ 

45. Seeking him, avagnrovvtes. 
The force of the ava above 
shows that they were seeking 


: him all th h : 
46. And it came to pass, that after three days Bed Piatenis Word Sague 
they found him in the temple, sitting in the midst 
of the doctors, both hearing them, and asking them 


questions. , 


Every boy should take care of his body as the instrument of his soul, and put away every 
habit that weakens his body or his mind. Filled with wisdom. This refers to his 
spiritual, intellectual, and practical development. He was wise in all directions. Every 
act and every choice was guided by wisdom. ‘‘ The image, fl/ing hineself, appears to be 
that of a vessel, which, while increasing in size, fills itself, and by filling itself enlarges so 
as to be continually holding more.’’ — Godet. And the grace (favor) of God was 
upon him. He was such a boy as God was pleased with. He was religious as well as 
active and strong. Boys are better in mind and body for being religious. And more 
than this, Jesus being such a boy as made good use of all God gave him, God favored him, 
aided him, helped him, in a way and degree it is not possible to favor a bad boy. 

51. And was subject unto them, to his parents. The form of the expression was 
with a participle indicates continuous, habitual obedience. . He was obedient to his parents, 
as every child should be. There is no manliness in disobedience, or in resenting the 
control of parents or teachers. 

52. In favor with God and man. God gave him so much favor because he was 
worthy to receive it. So long as religion does not bring its possessor into conflict with the 
customs, pleasures, or sins of menit is very beautiful and attractive, even to worldly people. 
In its reality it is far more attractive than vice, when seen in its true nature. On the whole, 
the surest way to be in favor with man is to bein favor with God. Jesus was not only 
good, he was attractive. He had a charming grace in all he did. 

Liprary. For appearance and manliness of Jesus, see Farrar’s Zzfe 
of Christ in Art, pp. 67-77, including extract from Keim. 

“ILLUSTRATION. Jesus was perfect in each stage of his growth, as a 
seed is a perfect seed; growing up, the green shoot is perfect, and when it bursts into 
flower it is perfect for that stage; and then is perfect when it is a tree full of good fruit. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘The perfect man is like the ladder in Jacob’s dream 
—jits base upon the earth, but its top in heaven, and the angels are forever Toilean 
going up and down upon it. . 

X. One Story of His Childhood.— Vs. 41-50. 41. Parents went to Jerusalem 
every year, as wisely commanded. Wisely religious people do not neglect to go to the 
great religious meetings. aad. 

42. Twelve years old. The age when Jewish children were expected to join with 
their elders in religious duties. Up to Hh ae or uel cone The First Pass- 
Jerusalem was on high ground, but because it was politically and socially “91 ., of Jesus. 
up, the head, the highest place of the nation. Soin England they always —_ 
say, ‘‘up to London,”’ no matter from which direction or from what height they go. 

43. Tarried behind. Probably not knowing when his parents would leave the city. 
Among two million guests it was easy for a party to become separated. Knew not of it. 
They had perfect conftdence in the boy, and willingly left him with the other boys of his age 
during the day, and took it for granted that he had joined the caravan with the rest. 

46. After three days. One for the journey out, one for the return, and one for the 
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Growth as 
a Plant. 


Jacob’s 


LUKE 2: 40-52. LESSON II. 


First QUARTER. 


47. And? all that heard him were astonished at 
his understanding and answers. 

48. And when they saw him, they were amazed: 
and his mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou 
thus dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing. : 

49. And he said unto them,* How is it that ye 
sought me?? wist ye not that I must be about? my 
Father’s business ? 

so. And they understood not the saying which 
he spake unto them. 

si. And he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them: but his* 
mother kept all these sayings in her heart. 

52. And?® Jesus* increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favour with God and man. 


1 Matt. 7: 28. Mark 1: 22. 
Luke 4: 22,32. John 7: 
15,40. at 


2John 2: 16. 
3Luke a: 45518: 34. 
4 Dan. 7. 28. 

51 Sam. 2: 26. 


Rev. VER.: 


49. (6) Wist ye not that [must 
be in my Father’s house ? 
52- (c) advanced in wisdom. 


47. Understanding, avvécet, 
a bringing together, that qualit 
of mind which comézzes, whic 
sees not only the facts, but their 
relations. 

49. * This is the first recorded 
saying of Jesus. 

51. Kept, Sretyper. ‘The 
proposition dca, through, indi- 
cates close, faithful, persistent 
keeping. 


search in the city. They found him inthe temple. Not in the temple proper, but in 
one of the porches or chambers of the temple area, and belonging to the temple. Sitting 
in the midst of the doctors, the teachers, eminent rabbis who at this season. would be 
discussing the great questions of the day. Hearing and asking questions. Very much 
as in a Bible class of to-day. He was not putting himself forward, but was doing what 
was natural and proper for any boy. 

47. Astonished. Amazed, z.¢., thrown into a maze or labyrinth. His knowledge of 
the Scriptures, his insight into their true meaning, his penetration into the very spirit of the 


truth. His answers to their questions displayed these same qualities. 
48. And when they (Joseph and Mary) saw him, they were amazed. Used of 
glad amazement. — Zhayer. They had not dreamed of such honor to be given to their 


boy, or of such wisdom, such thoughts in the active, obedient, modest, perhaps reticent 
boy in their household. It is often very difficult for older persons to realize the develop- 
ment of those growing up in.their homes, till some stranger reveals the fact to them. And 
his mother said unto him. /7zva/ely : she could not rebuke after such a scene. — Van 
Doren. . 

49. And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? Why did you go 
about the city searching for me? ‘‘ Why did you not come directly here ? Where else 
could I be than in this holy, blessed spot ?’? — Whedon. Wist ye not. Knew ye not. 
That I must. be about my Father’s business? In the Greek the noun is omitted. 
““About (or in) the... of my Father.’’ ‘‘ The !expression may, according to Greek 
usage, have either a local meaning, the house of, or a moral, the affairs of.’? — Godet. 
Where should a child be found but in his father’s house? 

THE CHILD IN His FATHER’S House. (1) Very early the child should be trained to 
go to his Father’s house. (2) The Bible service is a part of the church service just as 
really as the preaching service, and often it is best to train children for the morning service 
through the Sunday school. (3) There should always be something in the 
ordinary church service attractive to. the young. (4) The presence of 
children in the preaching service tends to make the preaching more clear, 
simple, and vivid; and to make prominent the great essentials of divine truth. The great 
subjects always contain something for children. : 

THE CHILD ApouT His FATHER’S BuSINESS. (1) The child should early consecrate 
himself to God, to live thenceforward as his child. (2) He will learn about his Father’s 
business in his Father’s house, and in the earnest study of his Father’s Word. To study 
the Word is part of his business. (3) His Father’s business for him is to live at home, at 
school, everywhere a pure, unselfish life. (4) Every earthly duty, obedience to parents, 
daily work, recreations are portions of his Father’s business. (5) He can do much 
directly for his Father in leading other children to Jesus, in helping the poor, the neglected, 
the sick, by inviting others to the house of his Father. 

50. And they understood not. Did not fully comprehend. It was very hard to 
believe that a little boy, however good, was the greatest being in the world. 
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Practical. 


JANUARY 19. 


THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Luke 3: 15-22. 


. LESSON III. 


January Ig. 


THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
Luke 3: 15-22. 


Read Luke 3: 1-38. Compare Malachi 3. Commit Verses 21, 22. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


Review Lesson I., giving an account of 
the birth and youth of John. 

The section of history should be kept 
before the minds of the scholars, including 
the parallel accounts and the prophecies 
relating to John. A Zarmony isa great help. 


SUBJECT. 


The One Who Prepared the Way for 
Christ. 

The whole life of John should be set 
before the scholars in one picture, so that 
they canseeand know the man. Repeating 
in concert the points noted under the sEc- 


TION may be ahelp to this end. No scholar ” 


should leave the class without knowing by 
heart the chief facts of John’s life, from 
birth to death. 

John’s Life as Related to the Mes- 
siah.— The study of this life would be 
very incomplete unless it was shown how 
each part of it was related to John’s great 
work of preparing the way for Christ. 

Two very simple diagrams, drawn on 
paper or the blackboard, will help to make 
this clear and memorable. 


Prophecies fulfilled 


The Voice — awaking 
attention 


The evil and danger 
of sin A 
The calltorepentance ~~ CHRIS 
Some hearts touched _— 
The baptism of Jesus 
Pointing men to the 
Redeemer 
Continuing till Jesus 
' was recognized 


John John’s’ Imprison- 
begins Minis- ment Death 
June a.vD. try March ene 
John 26 27 28 29 
Birth |X KK KIK KK KK KKK KX 
B.C. 5! Jesus ist year | 2d year 3d year 
Jan. A.D.27 Jan. Jan. 
Jesus 28 29 
begins his 


Ministry. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world. — JouHN 1: 29. 


THE SECTION 


includes a picture of the whole life of John 
as the forerunner of Chrict. 

1. Prophecies of the forerunner. Isa. 
407 355 Mal iegiga bs Als 5s Os 

2. Birth and youth of John. Lesson I. 

3. Sudden appearance in the wilderness. 
Summer, A. D. 26. 

4. The call to repentance. 

5. The baptism of Jesus. January, A.D. 27. 

6. Pointing men to Jesus. 

7. Two years preparing the way. 

8. Imprisonment. March, a. b. 28. 

9g. A martyr’s death. March, A. D. 29. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Parallel Accounts. Matt. 3: 1-17; 
Mark 1: I-11; John 1: 19-40. 

Prophecies. Isa. 40: 3-5; Mal. 3: 
Temedse 540% 

Later Accounts. Matt. 14: 5-12; 
Mark 6: 19-29. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — Luke gives exact dates and the 
names of the rulers, because he wished ‘‘ to 
frame the gospel history into the great his- 
tory of the world.’’ — Zwadld. 

John began to preach in the summer of 
A. D. 26; preached nearly two years, of 
which a year and three months were coinci- 
dent with the ministry of Jesus. 

Place.— John preached in the wild, 
thinly inhabited region lying west of the 
Dead Sea and the lower Jordan. The bap- 
tism of Jesus was at Bethabara, the fords of 
the Jordan, five miles northeast of Jericho. 

Rulers. —Tiberius Czsar, emperor of 
Rome, fifteenth year, but only thirteenth as 
sole ruler; Pontius Pilate was governor of 
Judea, first year; Herod Antipas, of Galilee 
and Perea. 

Jesus was between 29 and 30 years old 
when John began to preach. He still lived 
at Nazareth. 


LuKE 3: 15-22. 


LESSON III. 


First QUARTER. 


The heavy line == indicates John’s min- 
istry, and the other line x indicates Jesus’ 
ministry. We see how John’s ministry was 
related to the ministry of Jesus. 

The map will be helpful in tracing the 
movements, and so make real and distinct 
the actions recorded. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


Footsteps of the Man of Galilee, Series 9, 
No. 1, ‘* The Church of St. John in the 
Desert’? ; and No. 4, ‘‘The Place where 
Jesus was Baptized.”’ 

“John the Baptist,’? Titian (Venice); 
‘John the Baptist and the Boy Jesus,” 
Guido Reni (London); ‘‘ John the Baptist 
Preaching,’’? Dore; ‘‘ Baptism of Jesus,’’ hy 
Murillo, by Doré, by Giotto. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Abile’né, Béthab’ara, Ca’iaphas, Esa‘ias, 
Héro’dias, It‘tre’a, Ly’sa’nias, Te’trarch, 
Trachoni‘tis. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


«©On the Scene of John’s Ministry,’ see 
Geo. Adam Smith’s Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land, p. 261, 312-317, and 
Thompson’s Land and Book, I., 366. 

Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social 
Life, ‘The Voice of the Forerunner,”’ and 
“¢ Primitive Idea of ‘ The Way.’ ”’ 

Robertson’s Sermons, Series 1. ‘* The 
Pharisees and Sadducees at John’s Baptism ”’ 
is very suggestive. For the dress and living 
of John, see Geikie’s Vew Testament Hours. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Voice in the Wilderness. —In Lesson I. we left John in the wilderness, 
where he lived a retired, ascetic life. Suddenly, like Elijah of old, with an abruptness 
almost like a flash of lightning from aclear sky, he appeared, ‘‘a burning and shining light,”’ 
among the hills of Judea. He was a voice in the wilderness, calling upon the nation to 
prepare the way of the Lord. He came because God told him to come. The word 
“‘came ‘upon’ him, as it literally reads, probably in one of those wonderful theophanies, 
as when God spake to Moses from the flaming bush, or as when he appeared to Elijah upon 
Horeb.’? — Burton. 

Doubtless, during the thirty silent years of his life, he had been studying the ancient 
prophecies and watching the tendencies of the times, their sins and their danger; and, in 
communion with God, had seen the only way of safety. ‘‘ While he mused the fire burned ”’ 
in his soul. He must have known the prophecies. about himself at his birth and about his 
kinsman, Jesus. Then God revealed to him that he was the one to herald the Messiah, and, 
thus impressed, he began his work in the wilderness. His character was that of a man 
fearless, strong, who communed much with God, believing what he said, sternly righteous, 
entirely consecrated to God, and devoted to the good of man. 

II. The Prophet’s Work. — His work was to herald the Messiah, ‘‘ the Star out of 
Jacob,’’ Shiloh, Em’manuel, ‘‘ The Desire of all Nations,’’? the Prince 
of Peace, ‘* proclaiming the new kingdom and the new King, running be- 
fore the royal chariot, even as Elijah ran before Ahab to the ivory palace 
at Jezreel, his voice then dying away in silence, as he himself passes out of sight behind 
the throne.’? — Burton. 

ILLusTRATION. Dr. Trumbull, in his Svwdies in Oriental Social Life, speaks of the 
narrow streets of Alexandria packed with half naked cripples, blind beggars, 
veiled women, men in bright-colored garments, children in none, donkeys The Herald 
trotting through the crowd, when, suddenly, out of all this confusion,’a sharp, jn Alexandria. 
clear voice was heard, ‘‘ Take care, to thy right, to thy left,’? from a lithe- 
limbed young Egyptian, gayly dressed, with his loins girded, coming on the run, swinging a 
light staff in his hand, and repeating his cries to the throng in the street to make way for 
those whorwere to follow. Close behind him came an open carriage, drawn by a span of 
showy horses containing an officer of the government. Thus John came to bid men, and 
customs, and prejudices, and useless forms, and sins of all kinds to stand aside, and let the : 
Prince of Peace come to their hearts and to their nation. 

_ Another method of preparing the way was by building and repairing highways when the 
king of a country was to pass through. The roads there are so exceedingly bad that this is 
anecessity. ‘*A ‘king’s highway’ had to be carried through the open : 
land of the wilderness, valleys filled up, and hills levelled (the words used Preparing 
are, of course, poetical in their greatness), winding by-paths straightened the Way. 
for the march of the great army.’? — FU/icott. on: going from Cairo to the pyramids, 
over an exceptionally good road, the traveler will not fail to be told that it was built for 
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The Herald. 


JANUARY 10. THE MINISTRY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. Luxe 32) 1§=2. 


the Prince of Wales, or for the Empress Eugenie, or for the Khedive, himself, or even, 
rarely, for Napoleon the Great.’? — Prof. Isaac Hall. 

Liprary. An example is given in Stanley’s Zhrough the Dark Continent, I., 198. 

THE NEED OF PREPARATION. The world was, indeed, a moral wilderness when the 
time drew near for the coming of its King. It was full of obstacles of every kind, —the 
military power of the Romans which had conquered the world; the throne of the emperor 
who was worshipped as God; the crimes and sins intrenched in customs, fashion, wealth, 
and the very structure of society; the pride, the learning, the prejudices of the whole Jewish 
nation;* all the sins, and evils, and selfishness of the human heart. Andstill every unregen- 
erate human heart is a wilderness abounding in obstacles to the coming of its King. 

PRACTICAL. ' It is still necessary to prepare the way for the Lord in our hearts, in the 
church, and in the nation. The voice comes, saying, (1) Fill up the valleys, the sins of 
omission, — defects of prayer, of faith, of love, of work. (2) Bring down the mountains 
of pride, sin, selfishness, unbelief, worldliness. (3) Straighten out all 
crooked places, crooked dealings with others, crooked ways of sin, settle How We May 
difficulties, confess sins. (4) Smooth the rough places, —the harshness Prepare. 
of temper and manner, the lack of courtesy, the coldness, the fault-find- 
ing, which are the little foxes that spoil the vines, the flies in the precious ointment, the 
spots in our feasts of charity that mar the beauty of holiness. 

Ill. The Prophet’s Appearance was like that of the great prophet Elijah in the 
popular mind. He was their ideal of a great prophet, raised above caring for temporal things 

and protesting against the luxury of the age. He was clothed in the coarse, rough cloth 
called sackcloth in the Scriptures, manufactured from the long and shaggy hair of the camel. 
It was cheap, but admirable for keeping out the heat, cold, and rain. This mantle was 
girded around him with a leather girdle of undressed hide. His food consisted of locusts, 
closely resembling our grasshoppers, and of wild honey, which is found abundantly in the 
hollows of old trees or in rocks in Palestine. His manner of living was natural and. easy 
under the circumstances. 

Liprary. The Popular Science Monthly, XXIiI1., pp. 531-535, has an excellent article 
on ‘* Locusts as Food for Man.’ 

The Baptist reminds us of the Peri, who 

At the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate. — Burton. 

IV. The Gathering Crowds. —Great multitudes went out into this thinly inhabited 
district to see and hear the prophet. They were of all classes. The Pharisees and 
Sadducees came, ‘‘a generation of vipers,’? venomous and deceitful; the publicans and 
sinners came, and soldiers from the Roman army. What drew such men ° 
and other sinners to hear such a man denounce their sins? (1) The ter- The Attraction 
rible denunciations of sin touched their moral nature, and almost fascinated to John. 
them into listening. Perhaps, feeling guilty, they wanted to hear other men’s f 
sins brought to the light. (2) There was always hope with the condemnation. John 
pointed out a way of escape. (3) The earnestness of the preacher who thoroughly be- 
lieved in what he said. (4) What he preached was true, and they knew it, (5). His 
courage was sublime, for he condemned to their face the very leaders, the Jewish authorities, 
and Herod himself. (6) There wasa gencral religious awakening and expectation. — The 
Roman yoke was very bitter, and the people were hoping for a deliverer, and questioned 
whether John might be the one. 

ILLUSTRATION. If Dr. Parkhurst or Wm. H. Stead were to come to any city of the’ 
land to denounce its sins, crowds would go to hear them. Men will crowd meetings now 
to hear Mr. Moody or other evangelists convince them of their sins. ‘ 

ILLUSTRATION. Phillips Brooks says that the most powerful part of a sermon is the man 
behind it. In the Ziad Homer makes an ugly, ill-tempered, sharp-tongued man deliver a 
speech against King Agamemnon, which in ink is one of the finest things in the ee 
But it had no effect on the army, because of the character of the man that made it. : In 
engineering,’ says Dr. Gregg, ‘‘it is a rule that a cannon should be one hundred times 
heavier than its shot. A man’s character should be a hundred times heavier than what he 

2B yays draws men. fk 
ee es Dr. David Gregg’s Our Best Moods the sermon on ‘‘ Speech and Life.’’ 

V. His Preaching was directly efficient in preparing the way. 

1. Its basis was hope. There was a way out of their troubles. Better things were close 
at hand. The winter was almost over, and ‘‘ Heaven’s Springtime of Glory” was about to 


burst upon the world. 
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Luke 3: 18-22. LESSON III. FirsT QUARTER. 


1s. And as the people were in expectation, and |* se tS 
all men mused in their hearts of John, * whether he) pry. Ver.: 
were the Christ, or not; 35. iN Whether haply he 
16. John answered, saying unto ¢hem all, I? in-|“°* 
deed baptize you with water ; but one mightier than| 14. Do violence, Siascionre, 
I cometh, the latchet of whose shoes I am not shake violently, 1c Ot aaa 


by terrifying. Blackmail. 


: ize you with the| ‘15. Afused, dadoyigonevov, 
oy eee ry Rape y held a dialogue with thémselves, 


Holy Ghost and with fire : poaconedl 


2. The one absolutely necessary condition was repentance and forsaking sin. Most of 
the people were looking for some easier way, as men now wish to go to heaven, but can- 
not without casting away all that is unheavenly and having the heavenly character formed 
within them. A king, however mighty, a victory over Roman authority, however great, 
outward prosperity, however abundant, could never bring the promised blessedness. 
There was only one way, — Repent. 

3. Therefore, John denounced sin, particular sins; he showed their evil and their 
danger. He was personal, direct, and fearless. He was very vivid in his illustrations. 

Fire, vipers, winnowing fans, chaff scattered by the winds, trees with the axe laid at 
their roots illumined and impressed his teaching. 

That these direct and terrible personal denunciations were necessary is illustrated by ~ 
the song in the streets of Jerusalem twenty years later: — 


Woe to the family of Boethos, woe! because they smite with their rods ; 
Woe to the family of Hanam, woe! because they hiss as vipers; 
Woe tothe family ot Kataros, woe! because of their slanderous pens ! 
Woe to the family of Ismail ben Phabi, because of the weight of their fists. 
Talmud, quoted by Didon. 


4. His preaching was effective. He told men just what to do, in particular. 

5. He strengthened and held his converts by means of a public confession of their 
ones purposes and lives, by the rite of baptism. A public pledge is a mighty power for 
good. 

ILLUSTRATION. So Cortez, when he had landed his Spanish soldiers on the shore of 
Mexico, burned the ships, so that return was impossible. 

VI. John Points Out the Messiah. — Vs. 15-18. He does this in three ways. 
(1) To the people, by a description, as here. (2) By a declaration, to the deputation of 
the priests from Jerusalem (John 1: 19-27). (3) To his disciples, after the baptism 
of Jesus (John 1: 35, 36). . 

15. Were in expectation, waiting to see what was coming, who and where th 
Messiah was. Mused, reasoned, questioned, argued. ‘Whether he were the Christ. 
John was such a great prophet, the greatest of all prophets, with such noble and kingly 
qualities, that they questioned whether he were not actually the expected Messiah. 

CHRIST means “‘ anointed,’’ and is the Greek for the Hebrew J/essiah. 

16. Lindeed baptize with water. I administer 
the outward ordinance and sign. The latchet. 
The lace or thong by which the sandals were fastened. 
Of whose shoes (sandals) I am not worthy to 
unloose. As stockings were not worn, the feet 
would become soiled; and when persons entered a 
house the sandals were taken off and laid aside, so 
that the feet might be washed. — Ripley. This work 
belonged to the very lowest servants; and thus John 
expressed how much worthier the Coming One was 
than he. He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost. (‘Ghost’’ is old English for spirit.) The 
mightiest power in the universe 
for renewing the heart and Baptism of 
bringing in the Kingdom of the Spirit, 
God. It would be as easy to 

= - 2 bring springtime without the sun as the King- 
Pitcher, Basin, and Sandals. dom of God without the Holy Spirit. And 
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17. Whose fan zs in his hand, and he will AE Pea ie Orbe: 
. . att. 14: ; ar. : . 

thoroughly purge his floor, and will gather the ae u 
‘wheat into his garner; but the chaff he will burn| B®” Ye: 

rhe Ieatol 18. (6) With many other ex- 
wit re unquencnable. hortations ‘therefore preached 

18. And’ many other things in his exhortation | D¢ 8°04 tidings unto the people. 
preached he unto the people. 18. Preathed) euyyenicere, 


19. But Herod’ the tetrarch, being reproved by | preached good tidings. 
nie € i As hi ares ‘ 19. The tétrarch, terpdpxys, 
im for Herodias his brother Philip’s wife, and for | ruler of a fourth part, that is, of 


all the evils which Herod had done, ee aon pane 


with fire. The symbol of the Holy Spirit. The sun is fire, the source of all light and 
heat, purifying, health-giving, the source of beauty, comfort, life, fruitfulness, and all 
cheer, and all power. ‘The fire was visibly manifested on the day of Pentecost, as a symbol 
of the perpetual but invisible operation of the Holy Spirit. 

17. Whose fan is in his hand. The fan is not a fan in our sense; it is a broad, 
light, wooden shovel, with which the grain is thrown up to the breeze, so that the wind 
may carry off the lighter chaff while the heavier grain sinks down clean. And he will 
thoroughly purge. Cleanse, separate the good from the bad. His floor. Threshing- 
floor, which is usually a circular area of beaten earth, surrounded by a low bank. Here 
the grain is separated from the straw by a sledge drawn by animals. The threshing-floor, 
with its mingled wheat and chaff, is a type of the Jewish nation and of the world in which 
we live. And will gather the wheat. The fruit of his work on earth; those who, by 
believing on him, become fit for his kingdom on earth and in heaven. Into his garner. 
Granary; the right place for the wheat; the kingdom of heaven; heaven. But the 
chaff. The refuse, the useless, representing all who continue in sin, unrepentant, good 
for nothing, harmful. Those who refuse to be converted, and thus to be made into good 
wheat. He will burn with fire unquenchable. Symbolizes, apparently, final, irresist- 
ible, and utter destruction. 

18. Many other things. He used every possible form of expression, illustration, 
and point of view, in order to impress the truth upon the people. Preached he. The 
word means ‘‘ preached good tidings,’’ ‘* preached the gospel.”’ 

PRACTICAL. I. It was good news that such a Saviour as is here described was com- 
ing. Only such an one could bring in the kingdom of heaven. 

2. The twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew tells us about the separation. That cannot be 
useful wheat which is not separated from the chaff. That is not real fire to try the gold 
that does not burn out the dross. , 

3. All persons are either wheat or chaff. We can decide which we will be, by the 
help of Christ. ‘ 

4. We need a baptism of the Holy Spirit and of fire, God’s power and love, that will 
consume our sins, make our hearts warm and burning with love, and our souls quickened 
with new life. : : 

5. Our chief duty is to point men to Jesus. We must portray him as he is. There are 
those who seem to reject Christ, who yet really reject only the caricature or misrepresenta- 
tion of him. 

VII. Nearly Two Years of Testimony. — Vs. 19,20. John continued to prepare 
the way for the Messiah for nearly two years, from the summer of A. D. 26 to the spring 
of 28. Jesus himself was preaching during a year and three months of this ; 
time. Then, in the wise providence of God, John was taken from his Rid/ey and 
active work in a way that deepened the impression of his teachings. He Latimer. 
was imprisoned for his faithfulness to duty. He was set on a martyr’s 
p2destal to shine down the ages. He could say with the martyr Ridley to Latimer, ‘We 
shall light such a candle, by God’s grace, in England to-day as I trust shall never be put 
out again.’? And it never was. ? ; . 

19. Herod .. . being reproved by him. This story is placed here by Luke to com- 
plete the account of John before entering upon the ministry of Jesus. A fuller account is 
given in Mark 6: 14~20. Reproved . . . for Herodias . . . and for all the evil 
things. Herod was then living in open adultery. He had gained Herodias by the basest 
perfidy. He was guilty of revellings, oppressions, and murders. 

John could not conscientiously or effectively reprove the sins of the people, and not the 
sins of the great who could inflict injury upon him. Unreproved crime in high places en- 
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20. Added yet this above all, that he shut up f Malte 3 a6 ele a rt g- 
ohn in prison. 
: 21. N ow when all the people were baptized, * it | Rev. Ver.: ie 
came to pass, that Jesus also being baptized, and | 22 0 Rec 
praying, the heaven was opened. 

22. And the Holy Ghost descended ° ina bodily os. 
shape like a dove upon him, and a voice came from| 32: ee ees eA ce 
heaven, which said, Thou art my beloved Son: in| éée. 


thee I am well pleased. 


dorses and multiplies crime among the people. More than this, the sins of Herod were 
inflicting great evils upon the people. John stood up as their champion, . 

like David before Goliath. Aretas, an Arabian king, whose daughter Reproving the 
Herod had divorced for the sake of Herodias, indignant at the affront Great. 
Herod had put upon him, had declared war; and at the very time of John’s 

reproof preparations for war were actively going on. John sought to stop the flood of 
horrors the war would roll upon the people. 

20. He shut up John in prison, according to Josephus in the castle of Macherus, 
seven miles northeast of the Dead Sea. Here John remained a year, a silent but power- 
ful preacher of righteousness. During this time he once sent a delegation of his disciples 
to Jesus in Galilee to know if he really were the Messiah (Matt. 11: 2-6). 

Compare Bunyan’s Christian in the castle of Giant Despair. 

VIII. John Introduces the Messiah by Baptizing Him. — Vs. 21, 22. We 
turn back again in the history to the sixth or seventh month of John’s ministry, probably 
January, A. D. 26, at Bethabara, a ford of the Jordan. 

21, Now when all the people were baptized. LEither after the baptism of the great 
crowds during the early portion of John’s ministry, or at the close of some day when John 
had baptized all the multitudes who desired it. Jesus also being baptized. He came 
from Nazareth at this time (Mark). Matthew says that Jesus was baptized in order ‘‘ to 
fulfil all righteousness.’’? (1) It was right for all good men to be baptized; and Jesus, asa 
man, was under obligations to do whatever was incumbent on other good men. —Dr. 
Broadus. (2) By his baptism Jesus took a public stand on the right side. It was a public 
renunciation of sin and profession of religion. And praying. Note how two great 
blessings came to Jesus during prayer. The descent of the Holy Spirit, and the transfig- 
uration. Was Jesus praying for some recognition and assurance of his Messiahship, to 
which the next verse was the answer? The heaven was opened. Probably there. was 
some supernatural appearance in the sky; not during, but after the baptism. — Schaff. 

22. The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove. It was nota 
dove, but in the form of a dove} ‘‘ probably clear, resplendent white, beautifully fit to 
signify the purity and soaring energy of that power which was to be his without measure.’? 
— Pref. Geo. Rk. Bliss. There may have been a reference to the dove of peace which 
brought the olive branch to the ark showing that the deluge was over, and the renewed 
world was appearing. It was ‘‘a most captivating symbolism. All along the ages it is the 
power of his gentleness, and tenderness, and meekness, —his love, in short, — that has 
been victorious.’? — Morison. The Holy Spirit produces in men the dove-like spirit. This 
is one aspect of his nature and mission, the complement of the symbol of fire, enlightening, 
life-giving, cheering, sin-consuming, purifying. A voice ... from heaven. ‘Three 
times during our Lord’s earthly ministry was a voice heard from heaven: (1) at his 
baptism; (2) at his transfguration (Mark 9: 7); (3) in the courts of the temple during 
Passion Week (John 12: 28). Thou art my beloved Son. Thus God proclaimed him 
as the Messiah, and the way was prepared for Jesus to enter upon his mission. 

PRACTICAL. 1. We should not only possess religion, but profess it publicly. «It is 
Not true, as is sometimes said, that Christ professed religion only by his life.?? — Addoée. 
A public profession of religion is a part of the life. ; 

2. Note the honor Jesus put upon the rite of baptism. 

3. To all who are willing to be like Christ comes the same voice, saying, ** Thou art 
my beloved son.’’ 

IX. The Closing Scenes. — These are described in Matthew 14: 5-12; Mark 6: 19-29. 
After lying in prison for a year, John was beheaded by Herod, in accordance with a 
drunken promise, in March, a. pb. 29, at Castle Macherus, at the age of 33. Thus 
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perished the greatest and the most successful of the prophets. He was successful, for @ 
John finished the work that was given him to do. His life was a completed whole. 
Had he lived longer, he would have marred the perfection of this work. After the 
Messiah had come and was established, the work of the forerunner was ended. 


That life is long which answers life’s great end. — Voung. “ He liveth long who liveth well; 

= of All other life is short and vain; 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; He liveth longest who can tell 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. He most lives Of living most for heavenly gain.” 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. — Badley. 


(2) “‘The martyrdom of John is his strongest sermon, heard and felt everywhere. He 
still precedes Christ in every revival, as repentance must precede forgiveness.”? His 
martyrdom set this light on a hill for all the world to see. It rang the bell hidden ina 
tower, so that all men must hear his message. (3) He really lives in the life of Chris- 
tianity; he triumphs in its triumphs. (4) No man is a failure who retains *his manhood 
and his character untarnished, whatever else he may lose. (5) In heaven John wears 

the victor’s crown, and dwells forever in the joy of his Lord. 

‘Bidding our hearts look up, not down, 

While the cross fades before the crown.” 

ILLUSTRATION. His death was not premature; it is the closing of a full and ripened 
life. His life has been a rapidly burning lamp which has given all the greater light in a 
dark place. I can illustrate by the burning of candles in compressed air, in submerged 
caissons. When the railroad bridge was being built across the Mississippi River at St. 
Louis a man told me he went down in one of these caissons eight hundred feet below the 
surface of the water. The bad air was driven back by compressed air in the caisson. 
This dark place was lighted with burning candles. These candles burned very rapidly 
_and gave a corresponding light. ‘They could not be blown out by a human breath. So 
it has been with the life of this man. It has burned fast under the pressure of a great 
love. — Rev. Geo. Candee. 


LESSON IV.— January 26. 


THE EARLY MINISTRY OF JESUS.—Luke 4: 14-22. 


Study whole Chapter, Luke 4: 1-44. Read also Isaiah 61: 1-3. 
Commit Verses 18, Ig. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. GOLDEN TEXT. 
. SUBJECT. His word was with power. — LUKE 
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The Mission of Christ and Chris- ate 


; Ueeiy, PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
Place in the Life of Christ. From CHRIST. 


the baptism of Christ, in our last lesson, we 
turn over ‘several leaves of his biography, 
and omit a whole year of his ministry, and 
find ourselves well into the second year, 


Preparations. — (1) John. (2) Bap- 
tism. (3) Temptation. Autumn, A. D. 26— 
January, A. D. 27. 


when we begin to-day’s lesson. But the eral Tue Jupean Ministry. 
omitted facts should be recalled to mind, as ;  |¥irs¢ Disciples. Spring, Summer, 
on the accompanying CHART. The unfold- The Year of || » eg ete 
ing of his mission should be clearly traced. Beginnings. ||? Discourse. Ftesian 
Divisions. — We can better comprehend ree cre », Tour (Judea), _ and Judeg. 
the life of Christ as a whole by looking at » Baie yee eae 
it in broad divisions, into which it is naturally December. eS 
divided. We may divide it by years, mak- | ==———————=——!/ Tue Great GALILEAN Ministry. 


ing each of the three and one half years 4 | seconp Year. Carehiag about a year and nine 
separate portion; or we may divide by the months. 


: 4 5 Year of a 
regions in which he labored, as the Fudean Pie ad Seal ten Bae ee ere 
ministry, and the great Galilean Minisiry, eral view of Christ’s work, with a 
followed by he Perean minisiry, into which A. v. 28. few incidents belonging to the early 


we enter before the close of the quarter. part of this ministry. re 
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Whichever way will make this beautiful life 
clear and distinct to any one is best for him. 

Lines of Progress. — Professor Broadus, 
in his excellent Harmony, suggests in a note 
that ‘‘the reader ought to trace carefully 
the progress of the history along several 
lines. (1) The Saviour’s progressive self- 
manifestation. (2) The gradual training of 
the twelve who are to carry on his teaching 
and work after his death. (3) The deepen- 
ing and spreading hostility of the Jewish 
influential classes and official rulers.’’ Thus 
will be seen. a vital growth culminating in 
his avowal that he is the Messiah, the prep- 
aration of his disciples to succeed him, and 
his own death on the cross. 

Note a beginning of these three lines in 
to-day’s lesson. 

Schoolroom Travels. — Many will see 
the facts more clearly by tracing the move- 
ments of Christ on the map and the succes- 
sive scenes of his ministry. A pin with a 
large sealing wax head may be an aid. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Capér’natm, Elias, Elise’tis, Esa‘ias 
(Ezayas), Na’aman, Naz‘aréth, Sarép’ta, 
Sidon, Syrian. 
LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 
““Nicodemus Meeting Jesus at Night,’’ 
Rembrandt; ‘‘ The Vale of Tears,’’? Doré 


(London); ‘‘ Healing the Sick,’’? by West, 
by Schénherr. 


LESSON 


IV. First QUARTER. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time of the rejection at Nazareth, April, 
A. D. 28, more than a year after our last 
lesson. 

Place. — Nazareth in Galilee, the home 
of Jesus’ youth and early manhood. 

Jesus, 31 years old, in the second year of 
his public ministry. 

John the Baptist had just been put in 
prison at Castle Macherus by Herod. 

Disciples. — Jesus now had several dis- 
ciples who followed him more or less steadily, 
preparing to be made apostles a few months 
later. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


On Galilee, the scene of the present les- 
sons, see Hon. Selah Merrill’s Galilee in the 
Time of Christ. 

Prof. G. Adam Smith’s Historical Ceog- 
raphy of the Holy Land, 

Prof. W. H. Thomson’s Zhe Parables 
and Their Home, and Geikie’s New Testa- 
ment Hours, ‘* Christ’s Own Country,’’ and 
‘¢The Country Population around Christ.’’ 

On Miracles, Wardlaw on miracles; The 
Miracles of Our Saviour, by Wm. M. 
Taylor, LL. D. ; Voles on the Miracles, by 
Trench; Christ’s Acted Parables, a study of 
the miracles, by N. S. Burton, D.D. 

Stalker’s Jmago Christi, ‘‘Christ as a 
Winner of Souls.”’ 

Bruce’s Miraculous Elementin the Gospels. 


EXPLANATORY. 


Preparations. — When Jesus lett Nazareth to enter upon his life work there were 


three forms of preparation required. 


First, that of John’s mission; second, that of his 


baptism; (which two we studied in our last lesson); and third, his temptation in the 


wilderness. 


Every life, every career must have at its beginning a testing, a trial. 


As the 


first Adam, the head of the race, must be tempted and tested at the beginning of his 
career, so must the second Adam, the head of the redeemed people of God, be tempted and 
tested at the beginning of his work. The first Adam failed, and changed 

Paradise into a desert; the second Adam gained the victory, and changed The Temptation 
a desert into Paradise. The greatest battles of the world are spiritual of Christ. 
battles with temptation, and in them greater victories are won, greater 

heroisms shown, than at Thermopylae or Waterloo. Jesus Christ can help us in our tempta- 
tions, because he was.tempted like as we are, and because he gained the victory, and with 
precisely the same weapons as are in the hands of every one of his disciples. And we can 
help others, not merely by suffering as they suffer, but by overcoming the evil, and showing 
by our experience the way into victory and peace. 

Liprary. Illustrations can be drawn from the familiar Greek stories of Circe, best told 
in Hawthorne’s charming Tanglewood Tales, and of the Sirens. Two ways of overcoming 
them are excellently told in Trench’s Poems. The story of Parley the Porter, a tract of the 
American Tract Society, is capital for children. 

The First Year. The Judean Ministry. —Of this year we have no record but 
that of John, who records the slow and difficult process by which Jesus entered upon his 
work. Here we have the beginnings of his ministry. It was fitting that he should offer 
himself first at the capital city of the nation, the central point of Jewish worship, the city 
of his royal ancestor David, and of the temple where the sacrifices had for centuries been 
prefiguring his atonement. This year comes between verses 13 and 14 of Luke 4. 
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14. And! Jesus returned in the power of the ee Ae ana as 
< Cie a Nl 4: 43-54. 
Spirit into Galilee: and there went out a fame of es 
him through all the region r 
be he &s ° ound about. A (15) Taught, cdiSackev. “ The 
15. And he taught in their synagogues, being | imperfect tense denotes a course 
lorified of all of teaching.”’ 
glorified of all. 


Second Year. The Great Galilean Ministry. —Vs. 14, 15. The ministry in 
Galilee and vicinity lasted from the late autumn of A. D. 27 till the autumn of A. D. 29. 
Most of the apostles and evangelists belonged to this region, and they knew more about this 
ministry than of what Jesus did the previous year. The general characteristics of this 
ministry are given in these verses and in the sermon at Nazareth; twenty-five of the thirty- 
five detailed miracles of Jesus were wrought in Galilee and vicinity. 

14. And Jesus returned, from Judea where he had spent nearly a year, to his own 
country. On his way he held his conversation with the woman of Samaria at Jacob’s well 
(John 4). In the power of the Spirit, fully under the influence of the Spirit which 
descended upon him after his baptism. There went a fame, a report of his doings. 
Immediately after his entrance into Galilee he healed at Cana, the nobleman’s son in 
Capernaum (John 4: 43-54). Doubtless he performed many more unrecorded miracles. 
In a land where there was so much need and so little help the reports of his wonderful 
words of healing and of his teaching, so different from what they were accustomed to, 
spread like wildfire through those populous districts. He taught. He had a double 
work. He taught the truth, and he illustrated his teachings by miracles of healing and 
help. One example is given in the verses which follow. His subject was ‘‘ Repent, for 
the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” In their synagogues, their places of religious 
. meeting and instruction something like a combination of our churches and schools. These 
were found everywhere. 

Galilee in the Time of Christ. — The Holy Land, with what can be learned of its 
manners, and customs, and history, has been called the fifth Gospel, because it throws so 
much light on the other Gospels. Only a few hints can be suggested here, which are more 
fully unfolded in the works named under LIGHT FROM Books above. 

1. Galilee was very populous, containing according to Josephus at least three millions of 
people, including 204 towns of over 15,000 inhabitants. 

2. It was a very ferdile country, well watered from the mountains of Lebanon on the 
north. It was full of trees, orchards, gardens, grain fields, vineyards. The ‘Talmud says, 
«It is easier to raise a legion of olives in Galilee than to bring up a child in Palestine.” 

3. It was a business country, full of varied activities, manufactures, fisheries, exports of 
oil and fruits. ‘‘ This garden of the Lord is crossed by many of the world’s most famous 
highways.’’ It had contact with the outer Roman and heathen world. 

“4. The dake of Galilee was the very center of population and industry. There were 
nine cities, of over 15,000 inhabitants each, upon its shores. ‘‘ The lake was surrounded 
by an almost unbroken line of buildings, — city walls, houses, synagogues, wharves, and 
factories;’’ ‘‘ Greek architecture, castles, theatres, hippodrome, amphitheatre, Greek villas, 
and, higher up the slope, a Roman camp.’’ It was like the Thames above London. The 
waters ‘* were covered with a numerous fleet of 4,000 vessels, from ships of war down to 
fishing-boats.”’ : 5 

5. The character of the people can be judged by these surroundings. They were more 
worldly, but less bound under the rigid system of the scribes, and hence more accessible to 
new teachings than were the people of Judea. They were trained in the synagogue schools, 
instructed by Jewish rabbis with Messianic hopes, and had a religious history behind them. 

6. The call for healing was very great. ‘‘ It requires but a cursory view of the East to 
give a new understanding of the Bible pictures of a multitude of halt, and maimed, and 
blind, and diseased needing cure. My earliest walk in the Arab quarter of Alexandria, and 
on the streets about it, showed me, in one hour, more blind beggars, more children with 
sore or sightless eyes, more hopeless cripples and half-naked creatures full of sores than 
I had seen in all my life before.’’? ‘‘ At Cairo the blind, or the sick, or the crippled sat at 
every street corner, and on every square; were laid at every mosque door, and were crying 
out for help or for an alms before every bazaar.’’ ‘‘ Palestine now, as doubtless was the 
case in the days of our Lord, seems fairly overrun with those afflicted by one form or 
another of bodily ailment.’? They fairly thronged the entrance ways to Jerusalem, and the 
paths to Gethsemane, and the Mount of Olives. ' 

‘« And for these there is little help. There are no hospitals or poorhouses. ‘The native 
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16. And he came to! Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up. And, as his custom was, he* 
went into the synagogue on the sabbath-day, and 
stood up for to read. 

17. And there was delivered unto him the book 
of the prophet“ Esaias. And when he had opened 
the book, he found the place where it was ® written, 

18. The Spirit of the Lord zs upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the? gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me“ to heal the brokenhearted, 
to” preach deliverance to the captives, and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, 


I Matt. 2: 23; 13: 54; Mark 
Gigs 

2 Acts 133° 147 17 5 2e 

3 Isa. 61; 1, 2. 


Rev. VER.: ~ 

17+ (a) Isaiah. 

18. (4) Good tidings. 

18. (c) Lo heal the broken- 
hearted is omitted. 

18. (2) He hath sent me to 
proclaim release to the captives. 


18. Brokenhearted, cvvTetpip- 
févous THY Kapdiav, broken in 
pieces as to the heart. 

18. Captives, aixwaddrtors, 
taken or captured by the spear 
point (atx), prisoners of war. 
Bruised, ted pavopevovs, broken 
in pieces. 


doctors have little scientific knowledge of the healing art, so that the Talmud says, ‘ The 
best of physicians deserves hell.’ ’? — A. C. Trumbull. 

Liprary. Trumbull’s Studies 2 Oriental Social Life, ‘<The Calls for Healing in the 
East.’? Thomson’s Law and the Book; and almost any book of travels in the East. 

The General View of Christ’s Work. Stated in His Sermon at Nazareth. 
—Vs. 16-22. 16. And he came to Nazareth, after he had been a brief time in other 
parts of Galilee. Where he had been brought up. He had lived among the people 
for 28 years, and had worked with them, and for many of them, as a carpenter. His 
handwork was doubtless in many of their homes. Jesus had a peculiarly strong desire 
that those nearest him should receive the blessed gospel. Perhaps he hoped that 
his beautiful and upright life among them and the affection he felt for them and they 
for him might make them more ready to accept his teachings. At the same time, the 
fact that he had been brought up there made it peculiarly difficult to con- 
vince them that he was the Messiah. Few men are ‘‘heroes to their own 
body-servants’’ or in their own families. It is difficult for a father to 
realize when his boy has grown to man’s estate. It was still more difficult 
to realize that one with whom they had lived and worked had seen in 
ordinary dress, about ordinary duties, without 
rank, education, or wealth could be so infin- 
itely superior to them as to be the Messiah. It 
is probably for this reason that Jesus waited so 
long before he preached the good news in his 
boyhood’s home. He would, for their sakes, 
wait till he had been received by others, and 
had proved his authority by wonderful works 
in places where they would be believed. He 
had worked his first miracle in Galilee, not far 
from Nazareth, a year before. As his custom 
was. Jesus regularly attended Sabbath wor- 
ship, even though it was far from perfect, and 
the teaching not always what he approved. 
Stood up for to read. They always read 
standing, out of reverence to the sacred book. 

17. Esaias. Jhe Greek form of Isaiah. 
Opened, unrolled. The book, the roll, for 
that was the form of their books. He found 
the place, containing what he wished to read. 
It was Isaiah. 61: 1, 2. 

18. The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. 
Therefore, he spoke the truth of God, his mes- 
sage, with the authority of God, in the way God 
directed, and with vivifying, life-giving power. 
Because he hath annointed me; set me 
apart for this work, as priests and kings were 
set apart to their office by anointing. It includes 
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in His Own 
Country. 


Roll or Book (Opened), 


JANUARY 26. THE EARLY MINISTRY OF JESUS. _ LUKE 4: 14-22. 


We ae. of the person anointed with the gifts and abilities fitted for his work 
ebay iit) ))- 

PRACTICAL. There is great comfort and power in the assurance that we are doing the 
work God wishes us to do. 

I. The Gospel of Love.— The gospel is good news, the good news of a Re- 
deemer, of God’s love to man, of the forgiveness of sins, of heaven and 
eternal life, of redemption, healing, and blessing for the daily life. It is The Gospel. 
the good news Jesus brought from his Father. He tells us in clear tones 
of the love of God, which nature and science can but whisper with many a discordant 
note. To preach ... to heal. Here we have the twofold method of the gospel; it is 
spoken, and it is acted; it teaches the soul, it helps and heals the body. 

This is the test and proof of the true Christian, the true minister, the true Its Two- 
church. They prove that they care for the soul, by their care for the fo/d Work. 
body. They illustrate the spiritual blessings of religion by the temporal 

benefits. To the poor. The world promises its blessings rather to the rich, the healthy, 
the prosperous. But the gospel is for those who need it most. Often thosé who think 
themselves rich and prosperous are in reality very poor indeed. And sorrow, and care, 
and trouble come to all. ‘‘In scriptural language “he foor represents all who are destitute 
of good necessary to their perfection and happiness, especially those who feel their want 
and are disconsolate.”? — ohn Mason. It includes the literally 

poor in this world’s goods, the afflicted, those wha 

are sinners and exposed to eternal death, those The Poor. 
who are subject to calamities from which they can- 

not save themselves. It includes especially the poor in spirit 
(Matt. §: 3; 11: 28). Jesus has something to sat- : 
_isfy every human need. He brings living waters i. 

to quench every thirst and bread from heaven to 
satisfy every hunger of the soul. The true Christian 
and the true church always follow their Master in 
this, that they seek to bring the gospel to the 
poor, the degraded, the outcast, the foreigner, 
the Indian, the Chinese. The poorer one is, the 
more the true gospel seeks him. Moreover, the 
gospel principles are such that if they were 
obeyed by all there would be no abject poor. 

The proof of the gospel to-day is shown in 
the results of Christian civilization, and in the 
amount of interest shown in the poor. The 
books, the discussions, the politics cf the day 
are full of the ways and means for abolish- 
ing and mitigating poverty. Much is yet to 
be done in carrying out the spirit of the gospel; but it is well to see what wonders 
have already been accomplished, by comparing the advantages of the poor in Christian 
lands with their condition in all others. Compare a poor man in America with one in 
Africa, or Turkey, or India, or China. In no other lands are the poor 
so near the rich in advantages as in Christian lands. The gospel is for Christianity 
the poor: they can worship in the most expensive buildings, Printing and the Poor. 
has made Bibles so cheap that the poorest can read them, and learn to 
read them in free schools which are better than most private schools of the rich. 
Colleges are endowed so that the poor can have the highest education. Public libraries 
and galleries of art are open to all. There are free homes and hospitals for the aged and 
the sick. In London alone there are 2,000 agencies for, their help, and $25,000,000 are 
expended. So in New York and all our great cities. The poor can ride as fast in railroad 
cars as the rich, can have their daily papers, can enjoy music and home comforts such as 
only kings and princes could have had a few hundred years ago. ; 

Heal the brokenhearted, overwhelmed with sorrow, for their sins, or their losses 
and sufferings. These Christ came to heal. For them he worked many miracles. He 
cared for and sympathized with their bodily sufferings; and at the same time led them to 
higher things. His best healing was the revelation of the Father’s love, and of immortal 
life, and the leading of the sufferer to faith in God and salvation from sin, 

The miracles of Christ were all parables in action, were illustrations of spiritual truths. 
They were the attestations of his message of love and life. They drew men under the 
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influence of his teachings, and opened their hearts to receive him. Examples of this loving 
care of Christ for men’s sorrows are given in the miracles which follow in the latter part of 
this chapter. : eran 

lege Christ is living now and is working through his people in the same cua, 
directions as when visible on earth. As he promised his disciples 
(John 14: 12), he is healing more sick, opening more blind eyes, binding up more broken 
hearted than he did in Palestine 1,800 years ago. ; 

1. The gospel multiplies friends, and sympathy, and aid to the sick. ; 

2. It inspires the spirit which builds hospitals, and asylums, and every possible means for 
relieving distress, especially of the poor and friendless. : 5 tee . 

3. It cultivates, encourages, and makes possible the true science, which is discovering 
the nature of disease, and the true remedies, skill in nursing and surgery, and the triumphs 
of modern medical investigation. 

4. The gospel conquers disease by giving victory to the soul. (@) God makes all 
things work together for good to those that love him. (4) He manifests his own especial 
presence. (c) He gives larger and sweeter spiritual life. (@) He gives new experiences 
and revelations of his goodness. (¢) God may sometimes now work wonders of healing. 
And whenever in answer to prayer he guides to the right physicians and the right means of 
cure he as really heals menzas if he worked a miracle of healing. The tree that grows 
from the seed is as truly a work of God as if created at once by a word. 


“The healing of his seamless dress We touch_him in life’s throng and press, 
Is by our beds of pain, And we are whole again.’’ 


To my thinking, no one follows in the Master’s footprints so closely as the medical 
missionary. ‘* The medical mission is the outcome of the living teachings 
of our faith. I have now visited such missions in many parts of the world, 
and never saw one which was not healing, helping, blessing, softening 
prejudice, diminishing suffering . . . telling in every work of love and of 
consecrated skill of the infinite compassion of him who ‘came, not to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.’ ’? — /sabella Bird Bishop. 

Liprary. Zhe Philanthropies. A Colony of Mercy describes what Christianity is 
doing for all forms of disease in a townin Germany. John Mason’s famous Sermon on ‘* The 
Gospel for the Poor.’? Zhe Ely Volume of the A. B.C. F. M. R.S. Storrs, The Divine 
Origin of Christianity Indicated by Its Historical Effects. 

ILLUSTRATION. In the book ‘‘ A Colony of Mercy,’’ a saint of olden time was taunted 
with the poverty of his comraunity. In reply he pointed to the sick and the suffering and 
said, ‘‘ These are my treasures.’’ 

ILLUSTRATION. In the volumes containing the United States census are a number of 
maps or charts showing, by means of varying shades of colors, the degrees in which various 
things pertaining to our country’s welfare prevail in different parts of the land; as, for 
instance, wealth, ignorance, various diseases, different classes of the population. Now, if 
there were to be made two maps of the world, one showing the happi- 
ness, comforts, morality, good deeds, benevolent gifts, means of innocent The Two 
enjoyment, the light shades showing the countries in which a large Maps. 
degree of happiness is enjoyed, and the shades growing darker as the 
blessings grow less; the other map showing the prevalence of Christianity, the lands 
where the purest Christianity is most prevalent being represented in white, and the shades 
darkening as the lands have a less pure Christianity, or it is less prevalent, down to the 
blackness of utter heathenism—it would be found that these two maps almost exactly 
coincide. The more Christianity, the more happiness; and blessings lessen and sorrows 
multiply in proportion as there is less of the Christian religion. : 

LIBRARY. Whittier’s Poenzs,e‘‘ The Master.”? 

Il. The Gospel of Light. — The recovering of sight to the blind. It is the testimony 
of all eastern travelers that blindness is very common in the East. ‘‘ When 
in Egypt I was much struck by the number of people blind in one or both Blindness in 
eyes. In England the proportion is one in a thousand, and it is the same the East. 
in Norway, but in Egypt one in a hundred is thus afflicted, or even, accord- 
pene some, one in twenty. In Palestine it has been the same from the earliest ages. ’?— 

elke, 

There are three kinds of blindness. 


_ 1. Blindness of the body, — an example of the darkness of sorrow and trouble abound- 
ing in the world. 


Testimony of 
Isabella Bird 
Bishop. 
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19. °Topreach the acceptable year of the Lord. | Reena : 
19. (¢) To proclaim. 


2. Mental blindness, — ignorance, low ideals, narrow outlook, failure to know what is 
wisest and best for this life. : 

3- Moral blindness, — ignorance of God, of righteousness, of heaven, of the possibili- 
ties of the soul, of highest hopes and joys, of true life. 

Jesus came to cure them all. He opened the eyes of the blind when on earth. His 
principles obeyed would save many from blindness. The spirit of his religion relieves the 
blind, erects blind asylums, furnishes books which the blind can read; and in every way 
Jesus is the light of the world. 

Jesus is to our moral nature what the sun is to the earth. It makes the realities visible. 
It shows us our way. It warms, cheers, and comforts us. It is the source of the thousand 
shades and tints of color which clothe the world in beauty. It is the source of health. It 
is the condition of life. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘Some years ago an institution for the blind was erected in one of 
our large towns. The committee put their wise heads together, and decided that, as the 
building was for the blind, for those who could not see, there was only waste of money 
and no reason in going to the expense of windows. Scientific ventilation and heating were 

- provided, but no windows, because —as the committee very logically 
put it — it was no use in the world providing light for those who cannot A Blind Asylum 
see it. Accordingly, the new blind asylum was inaugurated and opened, Without Light. 
and the poor sightless patients settled into the house. Things did not go 
well with them, however. They began to sicken, one after another; a great languor fell 
upon them; they felt always distressed and restless, craving for something, they hardly knew 
‘what; and after one or two had died, and all were ill, the committee sat on the matter, and 
resolved to open windows. ‘Then the sun poured in, and the white faces recovered their 
color, and the flagging vital energies revived, the depressed spirits recovered, and health 
and rest returned. I think this is not unlike the condition of a vast number of people.’? — 
S. Baring Gould, 

LisRARY. ‘‘ The Prisoner of Chillon,’’ cutting his way up from his dark prison lower 
than the waters of Lake Geneva, to gain one blessed glimpse of the sunshine on lake and 
landscape. 

Ill. The Gospel of Liberty.—To preach. To sound as with a trumpet (not 
the same word as the first ‘‘ preach ”’ in this verse). There is an allusion to the custom of 
proclaiming the year of jubilee by the blowing of trumpets. 
Deliverance to the captives: to all captives, whether in mate- 
rial or in spiritual captivity. Witness what the gospel is doing for 
prison reform, for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade, for 
the Indian races. But especially to the captives of sin and Satan, 
the slaves of evil habits, of intemperance, of fashion, of worldli- 
ness, does Jesus sound the trumpet of deliverance. Jesus breaks 
the chains of sin and gives freedom to the conscience and to the 
mind, freedom from corroding anxiety, freedom of Christian action. 
(See John 8: 32; Rom. 8: 21.) To set at liberty them that 
are bruised (Isa. 58: 6): to deliver from their sad estate ‘‘ the 
bruised,’? the oppressed, those crushed under sin, the wounded 
in spirit, the sufferers from a guilty conscience, smitten by 
calamity. é 

19. To preach (herald, the same as the second ‘‘ preach ’”’ in 
verse 18) the acceptable year of the Lord. The year or erain 
which God has been pleased, for the best of reasons, 
to bring these blessings to the people. God’s The Year of 
chosen opportunity had come. The allusion is, no Jubilee. 
doubt, to the great year of jubilee, every fiftieth 
year (Lev. 25: 8-17). This was the great year of the Jews, full 
of unnumbered blessings. The Jewish captives were all set free; 
to those who by reason of poverty had been compelled to sell 
their homestead the family landed property was .now restored. 
This was a glorious type of what Jesus does for men, giving rest 
and liberty, and restoring the homestead of the soul, all that the 
soul was created to be and to enjoy. Roll or Book (Closed), 
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20, And he closed the book, and he gave 7 
again to the minister, and sat down. And the eyes 
of all them that were in the synagogue were fas- 
tened on him. 

21. And he began to say unto them, This day is 
this Scripture fulfilled in your ears. 

22. And all bare him witness, and wondered ’ 
at the gracious words which proceeded out of his 


1 Psa. 45: 2; Matt. 13: 54. 
2 John 6: 42. 


20, The minister, umepetn, 
attendant, as Rev. Ver., a sal. 
aried chapel clerk. 

Fastened, atevigovtes, from 
te(vw, to stretch, a stretched, 
tense attention. 

22. Gracious words, dy. 
THs xaptTos, as Rey. Ver., words 
of grace. Grace is from the 
word to rejoice, and suggests 


that beauty, or good-will, which 
gives joy. 


mouth. And they said, Is? not this Joseph’s son ? 


The glorious liberty of the children of God is (1) freedom from the chains and 
bondage of sin, which hold back the soul from doing right. Even ‘‘ when I would do good 
evil is present with me.’’? (2) It is freedom from the curse of the law and 
the forebodings of conscience. (3) It is mental freedom. Nothing gives 
somuch mental freedom as the gospel. (4) It is freedom from corrod- 
ing cares and anxieties. (5) It is the freedom of Christian action. 
The Christian’s life is the free outflowing of his nature, like the morning song of a bird. 
Laws are like fences by the roadside, not restraints, but guides. 

20. And he closed the book: or rolled up the roll. Notice how the quotation 
stops when it comes to the fearful sentence, ‘‘and the day of vengeance of our God.’’ The 
time for that had not yet come. If they believed and obeyed, it would never come. 
When they rejected him, then they would see that awful day of retribution written over 
the sky, like the mene tekel upharsin blazing on the walls of Belshazzar’s palace. And 
gave it to the minister; the attendant, who would put the roll back into its place. 
And sat down. It was the custom to stand while reading, but to sit when preaching, so 
his sitting down was the signal that he was about to speak. 

21. This day is this scripture fulfilled. This prophecy was originally spoken to the 
exiles in Babylon. ‘They were poor, oppressed, broken hearted, away from home, blind to 
the goodness and promises of God. Then the prophets came with glorious promises and 
invitations; visions of hope, of a new kingdom, of a prosperous nation, of a time when 
“Gentiles should come to their light and kings to the brightness of their rising,’ ‘* when 
the waste places should break forth into joy, and sing together.”’ 

Now Jesus says, those prophecies, fulfilled in a measure to your fathers, are to have a 
larger and more glorious fulfilment. The time has come. I myself am the Messiah 
through whom these promises shall be realized. Believe on me. 

22. And all bare him witness: by the expression of the countenance, by the 
attitude of listening; perhaps by favoring words, and, doubtless, afterwards in conversa- 
tion about the marvelous preacher. And wondered at the gracious words: gracious 
both in what was said and in the manner of sayingit. His words were full of ‘‘ grace and 


Christian 
Freedom. 


truth.’? Is not this Joseph’s son? To some this made his gracious words more wonder- 


ful. To others, and to the majority, it seemed impossible and absurd that the son of this 
obscure family, a carpenter who has made furniture for their houses, a man brought up 
in a common way, without education, without rank, without wealth or office, — that he 
should be the great Messiah, the king of the Jews. 

Here began that opposition which grew with the months and years till it culminated in 
his crucifixion. The result was that here at-Nazareth his townsmen Ree 
and neighbors tried to cast him down a precipice near by, and so end his The Begunning 
career. Once more, several months later, in the winter of A. D. 20, of Opposition. 
Jesus, after becoming accepted elsewhere, tried to have his townsmen receive the gospel; 
but a second time they rejected him. 

Liprary, Jacox’s Secular Annotations on Scripture Texts, 1., p. 143, ona prophet 
in his own country. Shakespeare’s Yulius Cesar, act 1, scene 2. 

_ ILLUSTRATION. Julius Czesar, one of the greatest warriors of any age, “ notwithstanding 
his fiery energy and lightning-like swiftness of thought and act, was of a 
rather fragile make, and an almost feminine delicacy of texture.’? His 
friend Cassius had once saved him from drowning in the Tiber, and bore 
him on his shoulders, ‘‘as Eneas did from the flames of Troy the old Anchises bear.’? 
Cassius had seen him in a fever, when he groaned and cried, ‘‘Give me some drink, 
Titinius,”’ like a sick girl, Cassius could not understand how this Cesar was so much 
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Julius Cesar. 


A 


First QUARTER. THE POWER OF JESUS. LUKE 5: 17-26. 


greater than himself, how Czsar could bestride the narrow world like a Colossus, and 
exclaimed: — : 


“Tt doth amaze me, So get the start of the majestic world, 
A man of sucha feeble temper should ' And bear the palm alone.” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The gospel is very gracious and attractive in its nature. Even its justice must be 
preached in love and tears of compassion. Its storm clouds always have upon them a 
rainbow, and the rays of love. 

2. Such a gospel is worth seeking, receiving, and obeying. It is the blessing of life. 

3. It is a gospel worth spreading everywhere, to all men. 

4. It is very foolish, as well as wicked, to become angry at the preacher for speaking 
the truth; and to imagine that destroying the preacher will change the truth he preaches. 

5. Many of the best and greatest men the world has ever known have risen from social 
obscurity. ‘‘ He that despiseth the poor reproacheth his Maker.”’ 

6. We sometimes imagine that if we had lived in the time of Jesus it would have been 
easier to believe on him; but in every way, we who see his whole life at once, and what he 
has accomplished since, have the advantage of the Jews of his own day. Distance some- 
times ‘‘lends enchantment,”’ but more often it brings reality, a truer vision, a fairer judg- 
ment. 


LESSON V. — February 2. 
THE POWER OF JESUS. — Luke 5: 17-26. 
Read Luke 5: 1-39; 6: 1-11. Commit Verses 22-24. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. GOLDEN TEXT. 


Bibles. — Such lessons as these require a The Son of man hath power upon earth 
Bible in the hands of each scholar. Let it | to forgive sins. — LUKE 5: 24. 
be their own, if possible. Some may have 
theirs open at the parallels in Matthew and THE SECTION 
Mark. 4 Harmony is a great help. 

The life of Christ as a whole should be | includes the series of miracles which follows 
- ever kept in view, and this portion should | our last lesson, recorded in Luke 4: 33 to 
be in its place, not only chronologically, but | 6: II. 
in its bearing on the mission of Christ on 


eattn. LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
The relation of this lesson to Christ’s TURES. 

work. It comes naturally after the gracious : 

teachings of our last lesson, both to illustrate Parallels to the whole section, — Matt. 4: 


those teachings and to show the authority 18-223 8: 2-4, 14-17; 9: I-17; I2: I-14; 
back of them, the right that Jesus had to Mark 1: 16-20, 40-45; 2: 1-22; 3: 1-6. 
speak for God. Parallels to the lesson text, — Matt. 9: 


Massing the Miracles. — A number of | 1-8; Mark 2: 1-12. 
miracles are given here together, to intensify 


their message, to make a deep impression on PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
the reader: The scholars may pas ly CHRIST... 

and notice the great variety of them, their : ; 
loving and helpful nature, worthy of the Son In the spring and toward the middle of 


of God. The whole weight of the axe | the ps year of his ministry, — THE 
ives power to the edge. One cannon ball | YEAR of DEVELOPMENT. 

can fe more ohton against a fortress It belongs to the first half of the GREAT 
than a shower of bullets. GALILEAN MINISTRY. 
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LUKE 5: 17-26. 


Modern Substitutes.— Show that Christ 
is still working the same kind of blessings for 
men, through his gospel, only in other ways. 

Learn by Heart. — Have the scholars 
learn by heart some choice verses that ex- 
press briefly the great truths of the lesson. 
Drill them in concert. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Works on the Miracles, by Wardlaw; 
by Bushnell, Vadure and the Supernatural; 
by Bruce, AZtraculous Element of the Gospels, 
by R. C. Trench, Wm. M. Taylor, Geo. 
MacDonald, and Dean Howson; Christ’s 
Acted Parables, by Rev. N. S. Burton. 

The Gospels Combined, by Rev. Chas. H. 
Pope. (W. A. Wilde & Co.) 

Franz Delitzsch’s 4 Day in Capernaum. 

R. F. Horton’s Cartoons of St. Mark, 
‘¢ The Cartoon of Healing,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Cartoon of Forgiveness.”’ 

Trumbull’s Séadies in Oriental Social 
Life, ‘‘ Calls for Healing in the East.”’ 

Geikie’s Mew Testament Hours, ‘* The 
Great Physician.”’ 


LESSON V. 


FEBRUARY 2. 


HISTORICAL SETTING, 


Time. — Summer of A. D. 28. 

Place. — All these miracles seem to have 
been in the vicinity of Capernaum, which 
Jesus made the central point of his labors. 

Jesus, between 31 and 32 years old. 

John the Baptist in prison at Castle 
Macherus, since March. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


“‘ Miraculous Draught of Fishes,’’ Raphael, 
Van Dyck; ‘‘ Curing the Demoniac,’ Doré; 
‘“‘Healing the Sick,’? Schénherr, West; 
“© Vale of Tears,’? Doré; ‘*Stilling the 
Tempest, Doré; ‘‘ Lord, Save, or I Perish,”’ 
Plockhorst; ‘‘ Healing the Paralytic,’’ Bida; 
‘‘ Healing the Leper,’’? Bida; ‘‘ Calling of 
Matthew,’’ Bida, Carracci. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Génnés‘sarét, Le’vi, Phar’isees, Si’mon, 
synagogue (sin’‘agdg), Zéb’édee. 


EXPLANATORY. 


The Power of Christ in Miracles. — As we enter upon the study of the group of 
miracles which forms the lesson for to-day, we must first gain a clear conception of this 


peculiar, rich and abundant miraculous accompaniment of the Son of man. 
him like the halos the old painters cause to radiate around their pictures of 
Christ; or as the space around the infant Jesus in Raphael’s Sistine 
A considerable portion of the Gospels 
Thirty-six are described in the 


Madonna is filled with angel faces. 
is occupied with accounts of. miracles. 


It surrounds 


The Number 
of Christ’s 
Miracles. 


Gospels, half of them repeated in more than one Gospel; so that there are 67 reports of 
distinct miracles, besides the large number noticed, but not recorded in detail. In spirit, 
we can see accompanying him, like the invisible twelve legions of angels ever ready at his 
call, or the unseen armies that surrounded Elisha at Dothan, the vast multitude of those 
whom he had healed and saved, —those whom he had raised from the dead, those from 
whom he had cast out devils, the blind he had’ made to see, and the lame that now walked, 
the lepers he had cleansed, the deaf he had caused to hear, the sick he had restored to 
health. 

WHAT Is A MIRACLE? A miracle is the personal intervention of God by his will into 
the chain of cause and effect in nature. It is not ‘‘breaking of the laws of nature,’? nor 
‘* the suspension of the laws of nature,’’ nor any change in the laws of nature, but simply 
God’s doing with his infinite power the same guadity of action, though 
vastly greater in degree, that we do every hour when we exert our personal 
will amid the forces of nature. I lift up a book. The act is a new 
personal force, which marks the power of my will. It breaks no law of 
nature, suspends none. It is the same when God, by his infinite power, lifts up a mountain 
or raises the dead. It is his personal will touching nature and showing that God himself is 
there. Just as a friend can grant a favor, or the owner of a factory stop a part of the 
machinery to rescue a child caught in the wheels. 

NATURAL TO CuRisT. If there is a personal God, it is as natural that he should work 
a miracle, for sufficient reasons, as it is that the owner of a factory should interfere to save 
a child who is caught in the machinery. To accept of a miracle when proved is scientific. 
Even such scientists as Professor Huxley (Popular Science Monthly) agree to this. It is 
simply a question of proof. If Jesus was the Son of God, the power to work miracles was a 
natural accompaniment. He bears the same relation to the powers of nature as a watch- 
maker does to the watch when he sets the hands to the right time. 
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Definition of 
Miracle. 


First Quarter. THE POWER OF JESUS. LUKE 5: Te. 


WortHy OF Curist. Note especially the character of the gospel miracles. There are 
none that are petty, or meaningless, or useless. They are all helpful, comforting, instructive, 
uplifting. They are the exact reversing and undoing of the works of the devil. His 
characteristic is to ruin soul and body. Jesus reverses all this. He restores and blesses soul 
and body. 

ILLUSTRATION. Dr. Gregg, in Our Best Moods, quotes: ‘‘ A German astronomer not 
long ago called my attention to the magnificent distances and the sublime 
evolutions of the heavenly bodies. Said he, ‘Up there in the December A German 
skies I can see something that is worthy of an Almighty God. But when Astronomer. 
I come back from the stars to your Old Testament story about fire coming 
down from the sky to burn up the fragments of slaughtered lamb, it seems very petty in 
contrast.’ ’’ But when we see that that act on Carmel saved a whole nation from destruc- 
tion, a nation from which the Messiah was to come, and rescued from ruin a great number 
of men whose souls shall outlive the stars, it was worthy of the Being who rules the stars. 

THE USE oF Miractes. 1. They were the seals of the divine authority of Jesus, the 
proofs that his message of love was from God. It is said that miracles are a hindrance to 
believing the Gospels. So, in a way, they are. But when you leave the miracles out the 
faith does not’bring you much. It is worth infinitely more to believe that the Gospels are a 
divine revelation than that they are a mere history. It is harder to believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God than that he was a mere man, but the faith brings you a million times more 
good. 

2. They are proofs of the power of Jesus to save. If he can miraculously heal the 
body, he has power to save the soul. If he can destroy the visible works of the devil, he 
has power over the invisible. 

ILLUSTRATION. The Alpine guide said to the traveler who hesitated to put his foot 
in the guide’s hands over a precipice in order to get around a projecting rock, ‘‘ This hand 
never lost a man.’’ Then the traveler trusted him, and passed on in safety. 

3. They are expressions of the love and tenderness of God toward men. They reveal 
his care for us in every sorrow and need. They are the pledge that he does not desire to 
destroy, but to save, and strengthen our faith in his fatherly love. 

ILLUSTRATION. In Tennyson’s /dyls of the King, a knight says that he can find God’s 
goodness in the stars, in the flowers, in the fields, but not in his ways with man. But the 
wondrous works of Jesus show his goodness in his ways with man. 

4. The miracles illustrate spiritual truth; many of them are parables in action. They 
are object lessons. They express, in language all men can understand, the truths of salva- 
tion. 

5- Thus they had great attractive power. ‘‘ Imagine, if you can, the condition of a 
country in which there are no doctors, where the healing art is only practised by a few 
quacks, who rely more on charms than on physics for their cures. Such is now, and 
such was Palestine in our Lord’s day. Until the medical missionaries were sent by several 
English societies, there was not a physician in the land, and even now there are very few. 
In such a country as this, with sick and crippled in every village, picture the eager 
excitement when the news spread that there is a good physician arrived in town.”’— 
imeoaristnane, Ll. LD. 

6. Jesus Christ is living now, and is doing, through his people and the effects of his 
gospel in the world, the same kind of works he did then, with the same object and value. 

Four NAMES for miracles are used in the Gospels in the Greek; Powers, mighty 
works, deeds that require divine power to do; WONDERS, marvelous deeds, calling 
attention to God as the Maker; SIGNs, expressing Jesus’ divine mission and the truths 
he taught; and Works, the natural acts and products of his being. J 

A Group of Miracles. — Included within the section of the history belonging to 
this lesson, we find the following classes of miracles : — 

I. Casting out Demons.— 4: 33-37, 41. ‘‘ There is an ineradicable disposition in 
the human soul to think that this one little world is not apart from all the rest.’’ Paul 
cries to his Ephesians, *‘ You are fighting with principalities and powers, against the 
world rulers of this darkness, against spiritual wickedness in the heavenly regions, in the 
sky or air.’’ He is thinking of evil spirits. He believes distinctly in a universe all full 
of unseen forces. The sky was full of them. — P#illips Brooks. : 

These sometimes manifested themselves in the bodies of men, as in the demoniacs. 
Jesus cast them out and cured the men, so that the casting out of the evil spirits was 
manifest and clearly proved to all beholders. . 

This, however, was but one small symptom of the powers of evil. ‘‘ The men of that 
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LuKE 5: 17-26. LESSON V. First Quarter. 


time (St. Bernard’s) say that the air swarmed with angels; and if not with angels, then 
with devils, — that armies of evil spirits were ever on the wing, —that they encamped in 
invisible companies to waylay and deceive, or counsel and succor the sons of men.’? — 
Morison’s St. Bernard. Vt was the same in the days of our Lord.” “These miracles 
prove Christ’s 

PowER OVER Evi SpirRivs in all forms, especially those that dominate many souls of 
men, such as the evil spirits of war, intemperance, sensuality, ambition, selfishness. 

Scns. They are signs and expressions of the great work Christ has come to do, illus- 
trating the need of casting out devils in modern times and the way in which it can be 
done. 

LispraryY. Phillips Brooks’ Sermons, Series 6, ‘‘ The Battle of Life.’? R. F. Horton’s 
Cartoons of St. Mark, ‘‘The Cartoon of Disease and Death.” 

II. Healing Diseases. — Luke 4: 38-40; 5: 15. Probably all disease is the fruit of 
some kind of sin in the distant or nearer past. For many of them, being inherited, we are 
not personally to blame; for others we are guilty. These diseases are the visible signs of the 
terrible evil of sin. As in bodily disease, so in the disease of sin, there is an inherited 
tendency, an environment which we cannot wholly control, and there is wilful sin. 

PoWER over all forms of disease, of body and of soul, is shown by 
Christ’s miracles of healing. This power is not lost now. 

S1cNs. These miracles are expressions of God’s love, that cares for our 
bodily welfare, that desires our health and comfort; and also of our need 
of soul-healing, and his readiness to save us from sin and its 
results. 

Liprary, Whittier’s Poems, ‘‘The Master.”’ 

Ill. Leprosy. — Luke 5: 12-15. Leprosy is one of the 
most vivid types and object lessons of sin. 
Both, when they have developed their 
nature, are loathsome, polluting, deform- 
ing, unclean. They involve the whole 
system. In a sense they are contagious. 
They are deceitful in their workings. 
They exist often a long time before they 
show their painful and deadly nature. 
They are practically incurable by human 
power. 

PowWER to cure the warst of human 
evils and to save from the most terrible 
sins is shown by these miracles. No one 
need despair. 

ILLUSTRATION. How helpless man is 
to save himself from the disease of sin 
may be illustrated by Atschylus’ ‘* Pro- 
metheus Bound”’ ; by Virgil’s Laocoén 
with his sons in the coils of the great 
serpent (Book II.), of which statues may 

ettcbsne) be seen in most art galleries. 

j Liprary. The vivid description of 
the healing of the leper in Ben Hur. G. W. Cable’s Old Creole Days, ‘‘ Jean Poquelin”’ 
has a graphic account of leprosy and its effects. Willis’ Poems, ‘‘ The Leper.” 

IV. The Draught of Fishes. — Luke 5: 1-11. The story given in the verses 
shows Christ’s 

POWER OVER NATURE. We are exposed to so many dangers from nature that it is a 
great comfort to know that our Saviour holds all its powers and forces under his control. 
‘<If Idie in the storm it is not because the storm is not under the control of my Father’s 
hand; it is not because he could not, if he would, allay the waves and bid the sea be still, 
but because he has his chariots of water, as before his chariots of fire, in which the souls 
that trust him can mount up into his presence.”? —R. F. Horton. 

Sicns. This miracle was chiefly a sign or illustration of the work of the apostles, that 
they should be fishers of men, and have great success. Wise means are 
to be used, but the word of Jesus is the power. The-Red 

ILLUSTRATION. There is a curious little picture in the crystal palace Fisherman. 
gallery of Munich, called ‘*The Red Fisherman.’? The devil in red costume is fishing 
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FEBRUARY 2. THE POWER OF JESUS. 


LUKE 5: 17-26. 


cone gel SS ET a i ee ee el eens 


17. And it came to pass on a certain day, as 
he was teaching, that there were Pharisees and 
doctors of the law sitting by, which were come out 
of every “ town of Galilee, and Judea, and Jerusa- 
lem: and the power of the Lord” was present to 
heal them. 

18. And,’ behold, men brought in a bed a* man 
which was taken with a palsy: and they sought 
means to bring him in, and to lay Aim before him. 

19. And when they could not find by what way 
they might bring him in because of the multitude, 
they went upon the housetop, and let him down 
through the tiling with 42s couch into the midst 
before Jesus. 

20. And when he saw their faith, he said unto 
him, Man, thy sins are forgiven thee. 


% Matt. 9: 2-8; Mark 2: 4-12. 
Rev. VEr.: 
17. (a) Village. 
17. (6) Was with him to heal. 
18. (c) A man that was palsied. 


17- Doctors of the law, 
vop.0dudacKadot, teachers of the 
law. 

18, 19. A bed, Krys, the 
general term for bed, but shown 
to be a light one from the word 
in verse 19, Couch, KAtvidiw, a 
small KAivy, couch or litter so 
small that a woman could lift 
and carry it. 


for men who are like fishes in a pond. The bait on his hook consists of gold coins, but 
near him are other kinds of bait, — crowns, swords, wine, jewels. 

ILLUSTRATION. In an article on ‘‘ Reaching Young Men”? in the Cosmopolitan for Jan- 
uary, 1895, is asmall cut representing a minister fishing, but with such disagreeable bait 


that the fishes all swim away from it. 


V. The Paralytic Cured. — Tuer PREACHING SERVICE. — V. 17. 
It was of one story with outside stairs and a flat roof. 


a private house in Capernaum. 


Very probably it was built around a court, as the better houses were. 


The place was 


The audience 


crowded the place, and was gathered from all classes and all parts of the country. Some 
were friends, some were curious; some came to inquire, some to condemn. 


VI. The Paralytic Let Down Through the Roof. — Vs. 18, 19. 
The name given it by Mark shows that it is a thin mat- 


A man which was taken with the palsy. 
The term is used by the ancient physicians in a much 
It included not only 
what we call paralysis, which is rarely very painful, but also catalepsy and 
Catalepsy is caused by a contraction 
of the muscles in the whole or part of the body, and is very dangerous. 
For instance, when a person is 


were four of them. A bed. 
tress, held by the four corners. 
palsy is a contraction of paralysis. 
‘wider sense than by our modern men of science. 


tetanus: 2. e., cramps and lock-jaw. 


upon the parts seized are very violent and deadly. 


struck with it, if his hand happens to be extended, he is unable to draw it back. 
cramps, in Oriental countries, is a fearful malady, and by no means infrequent. 
The limbs when seized by it remain immovable, some- 


caused by the chills of the night. 


18. Men, there 


The word 


Palsy. 
The effects 


The 
It is 


times turned in, and sometimes out, in the same position as when they were first seized. 
The person afflicted resembles a man undergoing the torture, and experiences nearly the same 


exquisite sufferings. — 12’ Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, 


The four {men that brought the sick man were very enterprising and determined. 


Some one has called them the first Christian Endeavor Society. 


1g. Went upon the housetop, by the usual outside stairway. 
was flat,’’? and projected over the court like an awning. — Canon Tristram, 
down through the tiling, after they had broken a hole through. 


‘The roof in all cases 
Let him 
The roof was so low 


that they could let it down so that those below could receive it, without the aid of ropes, 


but simply by holding the corners. —A/orison. 


The whole affair was the extemporaneous device of plain peasants, accustomed to open 


their roofs, and let down grain, straw, and other articles, as they still do in this country. 
I have often seen it done, and done it myself to houses in Lebanon. TI have the 
impression, however, that the covering, at least of the Zewan (court), was not made of 
earth, but of coarse matting . . . or boards or stone slabs that could be quickly 
removed. — 7homson’s Land and Book. 

VII. His Sins Forgiven. —Vs. 20, 21. 20. When he saw their faith, both of 
the sick man and of the bearers. The faith was founded on the knowledge of what Jesus 
had already taught and done for the sick. It was shown by their words. Man, in Mat- 
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LUKE 5: 17-26. LESSON V. FirsT QUARTER. 
Se et 
i i 1 Matt.g: 3; Mark 2: 6,7. 

21, And!’ the scribes and the Pharisees began , ; Mat ee ee 

to reason, saying, Who is this which speaketh 

blasphemies? Who? can forgive sins, but God | rey. Ver: 

alone ? ? : 22. (d) Reasonings. ‘ 
22. But when Jesus perceived their ¢ thoughts, | 24 (¢) Him that was palsied 

he answering said unto them, What reason ye in — 

yOu hearts? 20. Are forgiven, apéavrat, 
23. Whether is easier to say, Thy sims be tor|s0 cemes’, a Nae 


mitted (as a debt). 


i 5 ; Ri up and walk ? 21. To reason, diad0yifed Par 
he ee 4 OES ee aes f they held a dialogue with them. 
24. But that ye may know that the Son of man | selves, Our word dialogua 


1 1 ] comes from this word. 
hath power upon earth to forgive sins, (he said unto 24. Power, e€ovoiav, includ. 


the ¢ sick of the palsy,) I say unto thee, Arise, and | ing both power and authority. 
take up thy couch, and go into thine house. 


= 


thew he is called Soz, and then follow the 
words, ‘‘ Be of good cheer,”’ take heart, thy 
sins are forgiven thee. ‘‘ Nothing is said 
about the man’s character, or about his pre- 
vious life, or the cause of his illness. But 
there comes before my mind a fact of a young 
man barely twenty-one, lying in precisely the 
condition that is*here described, unable to 
move a limb, the result simply of his youthful 
debaucheries. And one would gather from the 
unexpected course which Jesus pursues with 
this young man that he suspected a similar 
cause in this case of illness . . . and puts 
his finger upon the spring of the mischief.’’ 
— Fforton. If such was the cause of the 
sickness, Jesus well knew that there could be 
no permanent or valuable healing without 
| repentance and forsaking of the sin. It is 
fu y probable that he had been led to repentance be- 

~ fore this, and to a longing for redemption from 
his past sin which was hardening his soul. 

The fruits of sin cause the essential evil of sin 
to be felt. And Jesus grants him the greater blessing first. 

21. Andthe scribes. The leaders, the theologians, 
the politicians of the Jews. Blasphemies, speaking evil 
of, slandering God. Blasphemy is practically wétered 
Zak treason against God. The blasphemy consisted, to their 
Stairway and Housetop minds, in his saying that he forgave sins, a prerogative 

at Bethlehem. which belonged to God alone. No one can forgive any 

sins except those against himself. Thus Jesus declared 

himself to be divine. Jesus could announce God’s forgiveness, but whence could he obtain 
the knowledge that this unknown man had received it, except by divine insight? 

VIII. The Proof That His Sins Were Forgiven. — Vs. 22-26. 23. Whether 
is easier to say, etc. ‘In our Lord’s argument it must be carefully noted that he does not 
ask which ts easter, to forgive sins or to raise a sick man, forit could not be affirmed that that 
of forgiving is easier than this of healing; but which is easier, to claim this power or that; to 
say, Thy sin be forgiven thee, or ¢o say, Arise and walk? . . . It would be easier for a man 
equally ignorant of the French and Chinese languages to claim to know the last than the 
first. Not that the language itself is easier, but that in the one case multitudes could dis- 
prove his claim; in the other, hardly a scholar or two in the land.’? — 7yench. Saying 
‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee ’’ could not be put to the proof. But the saying, ‘‘ Arise and 
walk,’’ could be tested on the spot. Both were divine acts. He that could do one divine 
act proved that he hac authority and power to do the other. 

24. The Son of man, to the Jewish mind this expression was equivalent to the 
Messiah, hath power (including authority) on earth to forgive sins. Jesus. here dis- 
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FEBRUARY 2. THE POWER OF JESUS. LUKE 5: 17-26. 


25. And immediately he rose up before them, | R«v- Ver.: 
and took up that whereon he lay, and departed to| ,,20'/? Amazement took hold 
his own house, glorifying God. iethectes 

26. And/ they were all amazed, and they glori- Wee SR tere 
fied God, and were filled with fear, saying, We have | !9 Place or put; originally spoken 


of one who is put out of his 


seen strange things to day. cereees A wonder that is be- 
wildering. 


tinctly uses his miracles as a proof of his divine mission. Arise, take up thy couch, to 
show the reality and completeness of the cure. 

25. Immediately he arose, etc. The cure was complete at once, thus showing its 
miraculous nature. Took up that whereon he lay. To carry such a bed rolled up under 
the arm is an every-day affair. Many an eastern servant sleeps at his master’s door, on 
such a bed, bringing it with him at night and taking it away in the morning. It is scarcely 
more than carrying a mat to sit or lie on. On the steamer decks in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean the use and portability of these beds are seen in every voyage.— Prof. /saac H. Hall. 
Glorifying God. The author of his new-found blessings. This shows that his heart was 
renewed as well as his body. 

26. Amazed... filled with fear, glorified God. All three emotions went 
together. There was a religious awe, such as men must feel in the presence of a great and 
mysterious power, but it was such a power for good, and good alone, that their hearts sang 
with joy in its presence. 

IX. Increasing Opposition. — Note how in verse 21 the opposition to Christ which 
we saw in our last lesson, was developed still more, with still greater increase, in verse 7 of 
. chapter 6, which belongs to our lesson. ; 

X. An Acted Parable of Redemption.—1. THE Patsy as a TyprE or SIN. 
Sin in the soul takes all the forms which paralysis does in the body. (1) Sometimes it 
takes away or dulls the sense of feeling. Its victims are insensible to the goodness of 
God, the appeals of reason, the truths of religion. They are, as the apostle says, ‘‘ past 
feeling.’ (2) It sometimes weakens the will, so that even when men would do good 
evil is present with them. They put off duty; they know, but will not come to a 
decision. They become like a patient in one of our city hospitals, where the will itself 
had lost its power of action. (3) Sometimes sin, like what in those days came under the 
name of palsy, produces a fixed condition of evil, with intense tortures of conscience. 

2. SEEKING THE Saviour. Like this paralytic, we have heard of the wonderful 
works of our Saviour, his support in sorrow, his saving from sin, his elevation of the life, 
the transfiguration experiences he has bestowed on some. Knowing these, we seek the 
Saviour, in spite of all difficulties. Let us look at them as tests of our faith, as means for 
developing and increasing our faith. An impassable hindrance is God’s word to us to 
stop, but a great difficulty often means, Go on, increase in strength and faith. 

ILLUSTRATION. I knew a man who went a thousand miles and back, and supported 
himself at great expense, to be with Agassiz a few weeks at his summer school at Peni- 
kese. An hour with the great naturalist would have amply repaid the trouble and 
expense. ‘To even see the master of any department is helpful. Christ is the master in 
the department of spiritual life. —4p. HW. W. Warren. 

Nore that each one finds what he seeks: the sick man obtains forgiveness and 
health; the four gain the blessing they sought for their neighbor; the critics and fault- 
finders see the faults which they came to find. 

3. HELPING OTHERS TO THE Saviour, as the four helped this helpless sick man. 
There are cases which will need the aid of a band of workers before they will be fully 
saved, —a wife, a daughter, a friend, a Sabbath-school teacher, a pastor; all should unite 
in prayers and labors to bring such to Jesus. — Spurgeon. Bushnell has a sermon on 
<¢ Four-Cornered Duties.’? Let no one drop his corner of the blanket. The paralyzed 
cases will never come without help. How much better to be one of the toiling four than 
one of the growling scribes! — zshop Warren. git 

ILLusTRATION. Near John Knox’s house in Edinboro, and almost adjoining the well- 
known Carubber Close Mission, is a coffee-house called the ‘‘ Heave 
Awa’”?’ coffee-house. Thirty-two years ago, a six-story brick building Heave Awa’ 
which stood on the spot fell suddenly, crushing thirty people beneath its Coffee-House. 
ruins. | Crowds gathered around, and workmen rescue done after another. 

Deep in the ruins, entirely out of sight, was a little boy. And whenever the men 
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LUKE 6: 41-49. LESSON VI. FIRST QUARTER. 


stopped working he called out, ‘*Heave awa’; I’m not dead yet.’? He was rescued, 
and the new building was named from his cry. ee 

4. THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. (1) The first great need of each human being is the 
forgiveness of sins. A religion that can’t assure us of God’s forgiveness is a vain religion. 
(2) This is so because unforgiven sin shuts us away from God and heaven. We could 
not look in God’s face, or endure his presence, or the presence of the holy, with our sins 
unforgiven. (3) Forgiveness is not merely the taking away of the punishment of sin, 
but it is restoration to the family of God, to his favor, to the ‘enjoyment of his love, to 
being children and heirs of God. (4) Forgiveness includes the washing away of sin. It 
will be remembered no more. The past life will be seen in the radiance of God’s love, 
which will make us forget the sin in admiration of God’s goodness, and mercy, and 
love, in the salvation of such as we are. (§) Sin is forgiven for Christ’s.sake, because 
he has by his atonement made it possible for God to be just, and yet justify (forgive) those 
who believe. The atonement removes the evil which would come upon the individual 
and upon the community if free pardon were offered to all, without this preparation and 
condition, 

5. FarrH AS THE CoNpDITION. Faith is not an arbitrary, but the natural and neces- 
sary condition of salvation, as we see illustrated in the miracle before us. He not only 
believed that Jesus lived, but so believed that he took great pains to go to Jesus. Faith 
overcame the difficulties in the way. Faith led him to do as Jesus said, and take up 
what seemed an impossible duty. Faith showed the condition of heart and mind 
which made it safe to grant forgiveness. The faith that loves and chooses God is the be- 
ginning of heavenly life in the soul. It is useless to forgive those who immediately 
plunge into sin again. (6) The proof of faith was his works. 

ILLUSTRATION. We know there is latent but real electricity doing its silent work by 
the occasional sparks. Flashes of lightning prove the unseen electricity in the clouds. 
The electric light shows that a current is flowing unseen through the wires. 


LESSON VI. — February g. 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. — Luke 6: 41-49. 


Read Luke 6: 12-49. Commit Verses 47-49. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. ' GOLDEN TEXT. 
This lesson naturally follows the miracles Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
of our last lesson. the things which | say ?— Luke 6: 46. 
SUBJECT. es 
The Principles of the Kingdom of 


Heaven. THE SECTION 


An Epoch. — Jesus had now, by his | includes Luke 6: 12-49, and Matthew, 
gracious teachings and his divine works, | chapters 5, 6, and 7, with the list of the 
gained so many disciples, and some of them | apostles in 10: 2-4. (1) The Choosing of 
had reached such a degree of his spirit, that | Twelve Apostles. (2) The Sermon on the 
the great teacher could begin the organiza- | Mount, the announcement of the principles 
tion of the working force of his kingdom, | of the kingdom. 
and lay down the Platform of its Principles. 
This marked a new epoch, a new develop- 
ment of his mission, 


Note, therefore, its place in the life of PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
Christ. 

Read. — See that the scholars read the ee ae 
whole discourse in Matthew as well as in This great epoch belongs to about the 
Luke. middle of Christ’s ministry, the middle of 


The two reports in Matthew and Luke | his second year, the YEAR OF DEVELOp- 
are apparently selections from the same | MENT. 
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FEBRUARY 9. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


LUKE 6: 41-49. 


discourse. But, doubtless, Jesus repeated 
these truths many times, ‘ line upon line, 
precept upon precept.’’ 

‘Study the principles as a whole. Dr. 
Shedd tells preachers to ‘study daily, 
nightly, everlastingly the best authors ’’; so 
study this sermon, lest we have to say, 


“What parts, what gems, what colors shine, 
Ah! but I miss the grand design.” 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 


Alphe’us, Bartholomew (son of T6l’mai), 
Boanér’ges, Ca’naanite (Ka’nanite ), Cle’6pas, 
or Clo’pas, Hattin (Hatteen), Iscariot, Léb- 
be’, Thaddeé’ts, Zéb’Edeée. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Master and Man, ‘* The Sermon on the 
Mount,”’ by W. B. Wright, D.D. 
The Great Discourse of Fesus the Christ, 
bye@y Wi L. (S1.50)), 
Tholuck’s Commentary on the Sernion on 
the Mount ; Trench’s Sermon on the Mount ; 
‘Dr. C. F. Deem’s The Light of the Nations, 
‘©The Sermon on the Mount’’; Geikie’s 
New Testament Flours; orton’s Cartoons 
of St. Mark, Bruce’s Training of the 
Twelve; Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Vol. 
Wenheances:” 


JuDEAN Ministry. | GaLILeEAN MInNIstTRY. 
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ix oni A.D. 28. Second Year. 


Year of Development. 


N 
Fh’ 


7. First Year. 
Beginnings. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — Summer of A. D. 28. : 

Place. — According to tradition, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was spoken on the Horns 
of Hattin, or Mount of Beatitudes, a square- 
shaped hill, about 60 feet in height, with 
two tops, near the center of the west coast 
of the Sea of Galilee, two or three miles 
from the sea, and seven southwest from 
Capernaum. 

Jesus. — Between 31 and 32 years of 
age. 

John the Baptist.— Thirty-two years 
old, imprisoned in Castle Macherus. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 

‘¢ Sermon on the Mount,’’ by Doré, by 
Bida, by Claude ; ‘‘ Heads of the Apostles,”’ 
in Da Vinci’s Last Supper ; Durer’s ‘‘ John 
and Peter ’’; ‘‘ Prayer in Secret,’’ by Bida. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Prayer Preparation for the New Epoch. —6: 12. Leaving his disciples for 
needed rest, Jesus went alone up into the silences of the Hattin hill, and spent the whole 
night in prayer. ‘That he should spend so much time, time needed for 
sleep, that he might find opportunity away from the ‘‘ the madding crowd ”’ 
for secret prayer, shows how greatly he felt the importance of the crisis to 
which he had come, and the value of secret prayer for meeting it. It was 
the habit of Jesus to spend long seasons in prayer at each great crisis or marked change in 
the progress of his mission, — at his baptism, his transfiguration, the institution of his supper, 
in Gethsemane (Heb. 5: 7). 

II. The Selection of Twelve Apostles. — 6: 13-16; Matt. 10: 2-4; Mark 3: 13-19. 
We now come to the beginning of the organized church, the inauguration of a system of 
trained workers. ‘The harvest of souls was plenteous, the work was very great, the opposi- 
tion bitter. Moreover Jesus must look forward to the time when he should leave the work 
in their hands. They were to be the twelve foundation stones of the New Jerusalem 
@keve2ii 12514). 

THE KIND oF MEN CHOSEN. 


The Night of 
Prayer. 


They were plain men who had not been perverted by the 
false philosophies, traditions, and morals of the day. They were mostly working men, 
business men, practical men, but of great variety of early training, and of life. Some 
were poor; some were comparatively well off; some belonged to country villages, 
some to the city; several were fishermen; one was a publican, one a zealot. George 
Adam Smith well says, ‘“‘ Not wealthy, they were yet independent, with no private 
or trade wrongs disadjusting their consciences. Christ went to a trade which had no 
private wrongs; and called men, not from their dreams, but from work they were contented 
to do from day to day till something higher should touch them. And so it has come to pass 
that the speech of the fishermen of her lake and the instruments of their simple craft have 
become the language and the symbolism of the world’s religion,” 
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Turmr VARIETY IN Unity. ‘Jesus chose twelve disciples, that every man, in all 
time, might find himself represented among the apostles. The doubter finds himself in 
Thomas; the fierce, hot-headed, quick-tempered man finds himself in John, the Son of 
Thunder; the opinionated, impulsive man in Peter; the hard-headed, practical man, 
desiring the first place in the kingdom, in James, etc. We are all there. ~And to all of us 
can come like fitness, worthy of apostleship.””— Bp. H. W. Warren. All kinds of men 
can become Christians; all kindscan serve the Lord in some good way. ‘This great variety 
in Christians enables Christianity to meet the vast variety of men inthe world. But all were 
one in heart, in the love of Jesus, in seeking the higher life, in building up the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Great Contrasts. One of the ways he takes to overcome their imperfection in do- 
ing a work which called for perfection in the workers was in his grouping of the apostles 
when sending them out two by two, in the order indicated in Matthew 10: 2-4. 

Simon Peter, the bold, impetuous apostle, is paired with the far-seeing, cautious, care- 
ful Andyew, that the rash, radical temper of the one may balance the cautious, conserva- 
tive disposition of the other. 

Yames and Fohn, though brothers, differed greatly in age. John must have been 
very young, what we would call a lad, so the Master paired them off, — youth and age 
together, the fervency of the one complementing the serenity of the other. 

Philip is the slow-witted apostle. Vathanael Bartholomew is as quick-witted as the 
other is slow. So the Lord sent them out together; for the slow wit may help the quick, 
and the quick the slow. He needs both. 

Thomas is the doubting, skeptical intellect. dZatéhew is one of the heroes of faith, 
ready for its ventures, standing the supreme test of abandoning his substance at Christ’s 
word. ames, whom I regard as the author of the Epistles, is the most practical of men. 
Fude is the man of doctrine, and writes an Epistle against false teachers, with the text, 
*¢ Hold fast the faith.’? The Master did not want these two things separated, so he sent 
them out together. 

Stmon the Zealot, or Cananean, shows by his previous history, that he is ui Anpeti 
aman of zeal and enthusiasm. ‘‘Independence at any cost!’’ was the é 
motto of the party he had belonged to. Sudas Jscario¢ was a minimum Christian. He 
had no zeal and was worth nothing. 

So the Master made one whole man out of two half men. And so his church should go 
forth, two by two, each with the one most unlike himself, and therefore best able to help 
him. — President R. E. Thompson, S. T. D., in Sunday School Times. 

OpscuriTy. ‘‘ Half of the apostles, —six in number, —begin and end in complete 
obscurity. Of some of them even tradition has not ventured to give a single deed or 
saying.””— . #. Horton. The greatest part of the good work of the world has been done 
by those whose names never ‘‘echoed down the corridors of time.’? Phillips Brooks 
says that the larger part of the work that has made the world better has been done by 
people of one or two talents. 

The foundation stones of the lighthouse, unseen beneath 
the waters, as really help the light to shine as the lens that 
concentrates the rays. We may yet see the last becoming first. 

POSSIBILITIES. 
There were great 
possibilities in these 
men, Christ changed 
common men into 
apostles, the founda- 
tion stones of the 
New Jerusalem, the 
leaders of the king- 
dom that was to 
transform the world. 
The charcoal was 
changed into dia- 
monds. They were 
far from faultless, 
but the faults were 
flaws in a jewel, not 
the crudeness of the 
charcoal, 


From a photograph. 


The Horns of Hattin. 
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“ The soul of music slum in th i i 
Till waked and paddy ime Manne spell ; nA. eae Giles wwheard wen Ann. 

THEIR MISSION was to learn of Jesus, and then be preachers of the gospel, —home and 
foreign missionaries. 

LipraRyY ILLUSTRATIONS. (1) The summoning of the highland clans by means of 
the fiery cross in Scott’s Marmion :— 

“When flits this cross from man to man, Burst be the ear that fails to heed! 
Vich Alpine’s summons to his clan, Palsied the foot that shuns to speed! ” 
(2) The training of Persian princes under four teachers, the wisest man, the bravest, the 
most just, the most temperate, in the kingdom. All are united in Christ. (3) The odes 
L£aters, in Tennyson’s Poems, show the exact contrast to what Christ was on earth, and 
what his disciples are to be, reposing 
“On the hills together, careless of mankind, 
For they lie beside their nectar,” 

in golden houses, and smile, and find a music in the lamentations which come up from 
wronged and suffering men. Compare Hawthorne’s sketch of the modern Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress. (4) Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature, ‘Imperfect Instruments,’? show how 
much can be done through imperfect men. 

III. The Platform of Principles.— THe Sermon on THE Mount. Jesus, hav- 
ing begun the organization of the working forces of his kingdom, comes down to a 
level place below the summit, but still upon the hill, and speaks to his disciples and the 
multitudes who had come up to hear him. Here he lays down the principles according 
to which all who are members of the new kingdom must live. If every one lived 
according to these principles, the millennium would have come, paradise would be 
regained, heaven would be on earth. 

Many of these beautiful precepts had been on earth a great while. Doubtless God 
had revealed them to Adam when he walked with him in Eden. Philosophers have 
uttered some of them, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Confucius. Every great religion has 
embodied more or less of them. It would be sad to think of all the past world as 
utterly ignorant of all this needed instruction. 

What, then, does Christ do more than these? (1) He brings together the scattered 
fragments, and adds to them what the others never knew. (2) He sets them in a new 
light; he breaks off the incrustations of the ages; he polishes the rough stones into gems, 
so that they reflect the light of heaven; he reveals their spiritual nature. (3) Above all, 
he gives the power by which men are able to obey them. They are no longer mere 
ideals, mere pictures of what men should be, but living realities. 

ILLUSTRATION. In the late Parliament of Religions one speaker said: ‘‘ There is a 
legend that when Adam and Eve were turned out of Eden, or earthly paradise, an angel 
smashed the gates, and the fragments, flying all over the earth, are the precious stones. 
We can carry the legend further. The precious stones were picked up by the religions 
and philosophers of the world. Each claimed and claims that its own fragment alone 
reflects the light of heaven, forgetting the settings and incrustations which time has added. 
Patience, my brothers. In God’s own time we shall, all of us, fit our fragments to- 
gether, and reconstruct the gates of paradise.”’— Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, Not we, 
but Jesus has done this, and added lost fragments. He alone brings the power by 
which all shall be restored, in life as well as doctrine. 

IV. Beatitudes and Woes.— THE Two Ways. 6: 20-26. Both here and in 
Matthew, Jesus begins with the pathway toa blessed life. The Zen Commandments are 
negative, the beatitudes positive. The one forbids, the other enjoins. The one was 
delivered on Mount Sinai, cold, bleak, barren, inaccessible, —a type of law-morality; the 
other ‘on Mount Hattin, built of solid rock, but covered with fertile soil, beautiful with 
shrubs and trees, a picture of the morality of the gospel of love. 

At the same time‘ Jesus points out the pathway of danger, to warn men not to walk 
therein. 

ILLUSTRATION. Bunyan’s pilgrims putting up a sign at the path which led away from 
the road to the heavenly city, to the dungeons of Giant Despair. 3 

Lisrary. Browning’s Poems, ‘‘ Bishop Blougram’s Apology.”’ 

V. Love the Law of the Kingdom.—6: 27-40. Jesus shows that not force 
but love is to be the moral power of his kingdom. In these verses there are certain applica- 
tions of the law of love to daily life, which not only show us how to live, but are tests 
by which we can know whether we really possess love. Love seems beautiful and easy 
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LUKE 6: 41-49. LESSON VI. 


41. } And why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye, but * perceivest not the beam 
that is in thine own eye? 

42. Either how canst thou say to thy brother, 


Brother, let me” pull out the mote that is in thine’ 


eye, when thou thyself beholdest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye? ‘Thou? hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to” pull out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 


First QUARTER. 


I Matt. 7: 3. 
2 Prov, 18: 17+ 
Rev. VER. : 


41- (a) Considerest. 
42. (4) Cast out. 


41, Mote, xaphos, a chip or 
splinter. = 

41. Beam, Soxov, a log, joist, 
rafter. 

41. Beholdest, 
stare at. 

42. See clearly, SiaBaAcwets, 
to see through, thoroughly. 


BAérets, see, 


in dreams and theories, but is the greatest and most difficult of all virtues, because it 
comprehends them all, as a ray of suushine has within it all possible colors. Love is to 
be exercised, not only to the good, but to active enemies, to those that are bad and disa- 
greeable, to the unjust, to those who have needs of any kind, It is to be shown by doing 
good, by kind words and deeds, by giving, by lending, without hope of reward. Then 
the blessing of God shall come to those who have God’s character. Compare 1 Cor. 13, 
Rom, 12; 18-21. 

Liprary. Dr. Hopkins’ Zhe Law of Love, and Love as Law. Prof, Drummond’s 
The Greatest Thing in the World, 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ You have seen a man of science take a beam of light, and pass it 
through a crystal prism, and you have seen it come out on the other side of the prism 
broken up into its component colors, —red,and blue, and yellow, and 
-violet, and orange, and all the colors of the rainbow.’’ In Paul’s anal- 
ysis ‘‘ we have what one might call the spectrum of love.’? ‘* The spec- 
trum of love has nine ingredients, — patience, kindness, generosity, 
humility, courtesy, unselfishness, good temper, guilelessness, sincerity,’’ — Prof. Drummond. 

VI. True Reform Begins at Home; or, THe Test oF SINCERE HATRED OF 
Wronc.— Vs. 41, 42. 41. And why beholdest thou, why are you staring at, taking 
notice of the mote, a splinter, a little particle or chip, from the same material as the 
beam. ‘This represents some small fault in others. And perceivest not the beam, 
the log, the rafter, representing a great fault. ‘* The Saviour draws a picture, and shows 
how morally grotesque the conduct of the fault-finder is.’’— Morison. ‘‘There is also, 
no doubt, here a lesson given us of the true relative magnitude which our own faults and 
those of our brother ought to hold in our estimation, What is-a mo/e to one looking on 
another is to that other himself a Jeam,—just the reverse of the ordinary estimate.’? — 
Alford. 

oo Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, etc. How can you have the face to 
say, how be guilty of such hypocrisy, such absurdity? And behold, a beam is in 
thine own eye. ‘This is an evil disease that I have seen under the sun, that men, and 
those of the better sort sometimes, hear nothing, and talk of nothing so willingly as they 
do of other men’s faults.’ — 77aé~._ Thou hypocrite, an actor, one who professes one 
thing, but is another. ‘* He disguises his want of charity for his brother under the garb 
of compassionate zeal.’? — Henry. First cast out the beam out of thine own eye. 
“The man with a great beam in his own eye, who therefore can see nothing accurately, 
proposes to remove a little splinter from his brother’s eye, a delicate operation, requiring 
clear sight.””— AZ, R. Vincent, No one can rightfully or successfully help others to 
escape from sin who does not at least, with earnest sincerity, try to overcome his own 
faults and sins. Then shalt thou see clearly. With eye purified by sincerity, with 
true, undistorted vision, because (1) he realizes not only the evil of the fault, but the diffi- 
culty of, getting rid of it, and the greatness of temptation, (2) He will approach the 
faulty person in a gentle and sympathetic spirit. (3) He knows the way of victory, and, 
therefore, can help others. To cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye. Here 
is a higher motive for overcoming our own faults, because thus we may successfully aid 
in the reformation of the world. For in the very condemnation of the false way of 
helping others to get rid of their faults it is implied that we should use the right way. 

: Cause oF THIS TENDENCY. (1) We know the excuses for our own failures, while 
in others we see the fault in its native ugliness intensified by its unpleasant effects. ‘* Granted, 
the ship comes into harbor with shrouds and tackle damaged; the pilot is blameworthy, he 
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FEBRUARY 9. THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. LUKE 6: 41-49. 


43. For® a good tree bringeth not forth corrupt eee: Be 
fruit; neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good | 4 Matt, 12: 34 


fruit. 
For! t is k ‘ : Rey. VER. : 
44. For’ every tree is known by his own fruit. ; 
F f th a hi 43. (c) There is no good tree 
or of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a| that bringeth forth corrupt fruit. 
bramble bush gather they grapes. 
45- *A good man out of the good treasure of js eopnpaeale POGRihe 
his heart bringeth forth that which is good; and an several words in the New Testa- 
. : : ‘ ment denoting evil, this em- 
evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart phasizes evil in its activity.” — 
bringeth forth that which is evil: for® of the abun- | “#:ent. 


dance of the heart his mouth speaketh. 


has not been all-wise and all-powerful; but to know Aow blameworthy, tell us first whether 
his voyage has been round the globe, or only to Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs.’? — 
Carlyle. (2) We are apt to comfort ourselves by making out that others are as bad as 
we, or worse. A fault in ourselves where every one else was perfect would make life 
intolerable. (3) We are apt to magnify the faults of others, so that our consciences will 
not compel us to reform the bad habits we wish to keep. Our own faults are so natural, so 
in harmony with our disposition, that they come without effort, almost without our con- 
sciousness, while the unaccustomed faults of others grate upon our feelings. 

ILLUSTRATION. An ancient writer says that people carry faults in two bags; one con- 
taining their own faults is slung behind them out of sight, while the other, holding their 
neighbor’s faults, is borne in front, ever in sight, and often counted. 


PRACTICAL. (1) Ten thousand of the greatest faults in our neighbors are of less conse-- 


quence to ws than one of the smallest in ourselves. — 46, Whately, (2) To pardon those 
absurdities in ourselves which we cannot suffer in others is neither better nor worse than to 
be more willing to be fools ourselves than to have others. — Dean Swift. 


(3) Their own defects, invisible to them, _And though self-idolized in every case, 
Seen in another, they at once condemn, Hate their own likeness in a brother's face. — Cow/er. 


(4) Proverbs. ‘‘ He who lives in a glass house should throw no stones.’? ‘‘ The kiln calls 
the oven, burnt house.’’ ‘‘ The kettle says to the pot, Keep off, or you’ll smutch me.” 
‘‘Satan rebuking sin.’’ (5) Those are apt to be hardest on others who have greater 
faults, but of a different kind from those they condemn. 


(6) ‘‘ Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us! And foolish notion.” 


(7) ‘* There are two kinds of critics, — those who complain because the rose has a thorn, 
and those who are grateful that the thorn has a rose.’’ 

VII. Right Hearts Necessary to a Right World.— Vs. 43-45. 43. For a 
good tree, etc.; better in R. v. This was a matter of common observation. It is a very 
strange fact that from the same soil, by means of the same sunshine and rain, under the 
same culture, different fruit will be produced by different trees. So 
that, as they well knew, the only way to have good fruit was to have The Means of 
a tree which naturally produced good fruit. The only way to have good Reformation. 
fruit in our lives is to have good hearts and principles of righteousness. 

All changes in government, in society, in circumstances may aid good hearts to bring forth 
more fruit and better fruit; as is often seen by experiments in fields and gardens. Grapes 

’ grown in certain sunny positions are much more luscious than others. But no soil or sunshine 
can make grapes grow on bramble bushes. There is no hope of reformation in the world 
by any means that does not include new hearts. 

44. Every tree is known by its own fruit. This is the infallible test. In the 
Parliament of Religion the theories of religion were presented, but the real 
test of their value would have been in bringing together the people made .-The Test. 
by the religion, the practical results. When some one said to Wen- i %! 
dell Phillips that Hindooism was as good as Christianity he replied, ‘India is the 
answer.’’ 

Here we have the same truth taught by another illustration. 45. A good man out of 
the good treasure of his heart. The heart is the source of all the treasures of life. 
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LUKE 6: 41-49. LESSON VI. FIRST QUARTER. 


46. 1 And why call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do |* Luke 13:25; Mal. 1: 6; Matt. 


4 Fis) 225 | aE 
not the things which I say? 2 Matt. 7: 24. z 
47. ¢ Whosoever® cometh to me, and heareth|,.. weal 


my sayings, and doeth them, I will shew you to} 4,. (a) Every one that cometh; 
whom he is like: 48. (e) On the rock. | 
; 48. (f) Brake against that 


48. He is like a man which built an house, and Pe y Bocce eee 
. . : : ecausi 
digged deep, and laid the foundation on® a rock :} well builded. 


and when the flood arose, the stream’ beat vehe- a ar 
mently upon that house, and could not shake it : | gai é8dduvev, “ digged (through 


: the sand) and deepened down to 
9 for it was founded upon a rock. the solid rock.” 


“Out of it are the issues of life.’? Bringeth forth that which is good. Only that 
‘ which is in the heart can come forth from it. You can dig out of the mine only what is in 
the mine, — from the gold mine, gold; from the coal mine, coal. From a poisoned foun- 
tain only deadly waters can flow. Out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth 
speaketh. The mouth is the easiest outlet of the feelings and character within. ‘‘ It does 
not mean that the definite subjects which most engage a man’s interest will be necessarily 
most talked about by him.’ — 4vzss. Nor does it mean that a bad man may not some- 
times speak most excellent words. But to those that will observe carefully, and note all 
his speech under differing circumstances, the words will infallibly indicate in some way 
what is in the heart. 

‘¢ By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.”’ 

As with the tree, so this illustration points out both the test of what we are, like Ithuriel’s 
spear, and also the only way by which our lives and the world can be made better. 

ILLUSTRATION. POISONING THE FounTAINS.—JIn the autumn of 1894 a painting 
by Vedder was exhibited in New York City, which showed, as few modern works of 
art do, the innermost fact in the problem of the world’s moral life, now up for solution. 
The painter called his parable of life, as it was put on the large canvas, ‘‘The Devil 


Sowing Tares.’? The whole atmosphere was dark, mysterious, and lower- 
ing, set in a light that struck the observer with awe, asin the presence of A Painter's 
some dread problem going on beneath those portentous clouds. Before Parable. 


him was a bare and rock-paved slope, curving upward, like another Gol- 

gotha, to an upright post,-at the base of which the letters I N RI plainly intimated that 
it was the foot of the cross, the center of redeeming influences streaming forth down the 
eastern slope of Golgotha into the cold, dark, worldly mystery around, and off toward 
a horizon with faint streaks of light breaking on it. In the foreground was Satan, with 
malignant leer, holding beneath one brawny arm a pot of gold, and with the other he 
was sowing the coins, as a sower flings the seed, up toward the cross. He was poisoning 
the very fountain of redemption. He was setting gold to work against the gospel, the 
seduction of luxury, the charm of opulence, the fierce temptation to be rich, the looming 
up of worldly grandeur, coins of differing size and shape, but all the devil’s gold, and all 
now thrown into the garden soil of Christian life and character, to seed it with tares, or 
into the fountain of faith to poison it at the source. This is the painter’s parable of the 
church’s trial in the present age. This is the parable of the devil poisoning the fountains; 
not for the slums, but for the Christian churches and homes. — See full description in the 
Independent of Nov. 22, 1894. 

VII. A Parable of Warning. — Vs. 46-49. 48. A man which built an house. 
The house is the general fabric of his outwardly religious life. — ZUicott, His hopes, 
his expectations for a happy life. Foundation on a rock, sure and safe. His religion 
is real and true. His hopes will never be disappointed. ‘‘ Zhe rock is 
Jesus Christ (Psa. 28: 1; Isa.26: 4; 1 Cor.10: 4). Hefounds his house On the Rock. 
on a rock who, hearing the words of Christ, brings his heart and life into 
accordance with his expressed will, and is thus, by faith, in union with him, founded on 
him.”’ — Afford. The flood . .. the stream. The heavy rains falling on the rocky 
hills of Palestine, without forests to retain the water, cause sudden floods to fill the val- 
leys with almost resistless torrents. These streams represent ‘temptations, persecutions, 
worldly influences. All these could not shake the house of the man good at heart, 


ned devoted to the Saviour. This is true of the church and of the individual Chris- 
jan, 
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FEBRUARY 16. THE GREAT HELPER. 


LUKE 7: 2-16. 


49. But he that heareth, and doeth not, is like a | Rev: Ver-: 
man that” without a foundation built a house upon| .,{% Built house upon the 
the earth ; against which the stream did‘ beat vehe-| 49 (“) Break. 
mently, and immediately it’ fell; and the ruin of| *” are 
that house was great. 


49. A house upon the earth, the loose soil above the rock. This treacherous foun- 
dation gives away with the first freshet; and these often come with almost no note of 
warning, and as a result of rains farther up the stream. — Addo/4.. The sand expresses the 
hope of the hypocrite, the mere professor, the forms of religion adopted 
from custom, or love of praise; temporary emotions. And immediately On the Sand. 
it fell. There was nothing by which to resist temptation. The whole out- 
ward religious life and hope collapsed, ‘‘ fell in.”? And the ruin of that house was 
great. It was complete, and it was terrible. Everything the man had was lost. It was 
more to him than the whole world. 

ILLUSTRATION. Mr. Moody, in his Christian convention at Northfield, said: ‘* We 
want more Christians like the Irishman who, when asked if he didn’t tremble during a 
certain storm when he was standing out upon a rocky eminence, said, ‘ Yes, my legs trem- 
bled, but the rock didn’t, and because my feet were on the rock I felt safe.’ *? — Bidlical 
_ LMustrator. 


LESSON VII. —February 16. 


THE GREAT HELPER. — Luke 7: 2-16. 


Read Luke 7: I-50. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 


Various Ways in which Jesus Helps 
Men. 


Four ways are given in this chapter, and 
our attention should be devoted to them, 
omitting other things of interest. 

A series of pictures or scenes comes 
before us, each with its own instruction and 
comfort. The facts can be made vivid and 
real to the scholars. Then the 

Instruction will come to us in two ways: 
(1) in the literal application to our own 
needs, to sickness and death, of ourselves 
or friends. (2) In using the miracles as 
living parables illustrating the sickness and 
death of the soul and restoration to spiritual 
health and life. Faith is not here described, 
but enacted before our eyes. Christ teaches 
by living illustrations and examples. 
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Commit Verses 14-16. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


They glorified God, saying, That a great 
prophet is risen up among us.— LUKE 
7: 16. 


THE SECTION. 


In this chapter we have four ways in 
which Jesus helped men. 

1. The centurion’s servant, —help in 
sickness. 

2. Raising the widow’s son, —help in 
death. 

3. The prisoner of Macherus, — help in 
spiritual depression. 

4. Salvation, new life, for 
publicans, and sinners. 


Pharisees, 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 
Second Year. — Midsummer, seventh 
month of the great Galilean Ministry. 


PARALLEL ACCOUNTS. 


Matt. 8: 5-13, Centurion’s Servant; Matt. 
II : 2-19, Delegation from John. 


LuKE 7: 2-16. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 


Capér’naim, Nain (Nan), Mache’ris. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time.—Summer of A. D. 28. Im- 
mediately after the Sermon on the Mount. 

Place. —(1) Capernaum, on thenorth- 
west shore of the Sea of Galilee, ‘* his own 
city.’”. (2) Nain, a town 25 miles south- 
west of Capernaum, and 7 miles from 
Nazareth. Nain means ‘‘ lovely.’’ 

Rulers. — Tiberius Caesar, emperor of 
the Roman Empire (15th year); Pontius 
Pilate, governor of Judea (3d year); Herod 
Antipas, of Galilee (32d year). 

Jesus. — Thirty-two years old the follow- 
ing December. 

John the Baptist in prison at Castle 
Macherus. 


2. And!a certain centurion’s servant, who was 
dear unto him, was sick, and“ ready to die. 


3. And when he heard ® of Jesus, he sent unto 
him the elders of the Jews, ° beseeching him that 
he would come and heal his servant. 


4. And when they came to Jesus, they besought 
him® instantly, saying, That* he was worthy for 


whom he should do this: 


5. For he loveth our nation, and’ he hath built| 2. 


us a synagogue. 


LESSON VII. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Broadus’ Yesus of Nazareth, ‘* His Super- 
natural Works ”’ ($1.00). — 

Wm. M. Taylor, Trench, and Macdonald 
on The Miracles of Christ. 

Sir Risdon Bennett’s Diseases of the Bible, 
in series of By-Padths of Bible Knowledge. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


“* Raising the Son of the Widow of Nain,’’ 
Palma Vecchio (Venice); ‘‘ Healing the 
Centurion’s Servant;’’ views of Nain, Caper- 
naum, and Macherus; ‘‘ The Healing of the 
Sick, West, Doré, Schonherr; and pictures 
of miracles of healing already referred to. 
‘‘ Christ the Consoler,’’ Ary Scheffer, and 
by Plockhérst; ‘‘ House of Simon the 
Pharisee,’? Romanio; .‘‘The Woman, a 
Sinner,’’ Hoffman. : 


1 Matt.8: 5, etc. 
Rev. VER. : 

2. (a) At the point of death. 

3. (6) Concerning. 

3. (c) Asking. 

4. (2) Earnestly. 

4. (e) He is worthy that thou 
shouldst do this for him. 

5. (/) Himself built us our 
synagogue. 


2. Centurion, éxatovTapxov, 
from exatov, a hundred, and 
a&pxw, to command. 


Servant, §do0vd0s, bond- 
servant. 
2. Dear, évtimos, held in 


honor, or value. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Centurion’s Servant. — Vs. 2-10. 


2. A certain centurion’s servant. 


A centurion in the Roman army was equivalent to a captain in ours, the 


chief officers of a company whose quota was 100 men. 
companies, or ‘‘ centuries,’? made up a Roman legion. 


Sixty of these 


Help in 
This centurion 


Sickness. 


was of Gentile birth (Matt. 8: 10) (Greek, Syrian, or Roman) but was a 


religious man, and a believer in the God of the Jews. 


servant.’’ 


Servant. Greek, ‘‘a bond 


Who was dear unto him. Note how delightful the relation of master and 


servant can be, when both are of the right character and filled with the 


right spirit, This fact is an honor both to the centurion and to the servant. 
Was sick, of the palsy, and grievously tormented (Matt.), and atthe point 


Master and 
Servant. 


of death. ‘* Probably a case of progressive paralysis, attended by muscular 
spasms and involving the respiratory movements, where death is manifestly imminent and 


inevitable; attended by symptoms of great distress.”?— Sir Risdon Bennett. 


Lesson V. 
3- When he heard of Jesus. 


The centurion’s faith had a good foundation. 


See on 


The 


fact that Jesus had done marvelous cures for others gave him the best of reasons for be- 


lieving Jesus could help him now. 


He sent unto him elders of the Jews, not of the 


synagogue, for which another word is used, but of the people, the Jewish government. 
4. Besought him instantly, 7.c., urgently, as in the phrase ‘‘continuing dzs/and in 


prayer.’’ — Cambridge Bible. 


5. He loveth our nation, attracted doubtless by the great superiority of their religion, 


their loftier hopes, their better morality. 
ing his interest and faith in their religion. 


He hath built us a synagogue, thus express- 
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FEBRUARY 16. THE GREAT HELPER. 


LUKE 7: 2-16. 


6. Then Jesus went with them. And when he 
was now not far from the house, the centurion sent 
friends to him, saying unto him, Lord, trouble not 
thyself: for I am not worthy that thou shouldest 
enter under my roof: 

7- Wherefore neither thought I myself worthy to 
come unto thee: but” say in a word, and my servant 
shall be healed. 

8. For I also am a man set under authority, 
having under me soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, 
and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth #. 

g. When Jesus heard these things, he marvelled 
at him, and turned him about, and said unto the 


Rev, Ver. : 
7. (g) Say the word, 


6. Trouble, oxvddAov, origi- 
nally to flay; Aemce, vex, dis- 
tress, worry. 

6. Worthy, icavds, sufficient ; 
hence, sufficient in ability or 
worth, fit, worthy. 

8. Set under authority, ind 
efovolav tagcomevos, arranged 
(as to daily life), under authority. 
The words might be paraphased 
thus: Iam a man whose daily 
course of life and duty is ap- 
pointed and arranged by supe- 
rior authority. — Vincent. 

10. Whole, vyvaivovra, sound, 
in good health. 


people that followed him, I say unto you, I have not found so great 


faith, no, not in Israel. 
10. 
whole that had been sick. 


And they that were sent, returning to the house, found the servant 


_6. Then Jesus went with them, as he would answer any call of help. 


But more 


than this, the plea of the Jewish delegation showed that this centurion had faith, and was 


prepared to receive larger spiritual blessings. 
was worthy in this sense, not in the sense that his 
gifts deserved the blessing asked. So he felt him- 
self, I am not worthy. His humility was as great 
as his faith. The two naturally abide together in the 
same soul. 

7. Say in a word, showing the unusual great- 
ness of the centurion’s faith. The centurion’s faith 
was ‘‘an invisible highway for the saving eagles of 
the great Imperator.’? — Lange. 

8. For I also, like Jesus, but in another sphere, 
am aman set under authority.. He had power, 
indeed, but it was authorized and delegated power, 
power derived from the powers above him, such as 
the tribunes or chief captains (Acts 
21: 31) of the legion. ‘‘ Mark The Centurion’s 
the centurion’s conception of the Faith. 
position of Jesus, as authorized, 
and therefore authoritative.’’— Morison. Dr. Horton 
renders this phrase as referring to the authority that 
is upon him, ‘‘I am vested with authority,’’ ‘‘ au- 
thority is put upon me.’’ I say unto one, Go, 
and he goeth. My word is all powerful in the 
ranks which I command. Military service demands 
instant, unquestioning obedience. The centurion 
believes that Jesus has such power over the unseen 
forces, over diseases, over angels and spirits. i 

9. Jesus... marvelled. He was filled with 
admiration at the centurion’s faith. No such faith 
had been manifested before anywhere, and now it 
appeared not ina Jew, but a Gentile. Only on one 


‘*To him that hath shall be given.” 


He 


NZ ri 


Master and Servant. 


other occasion is it said that Jesus marvelled, and that was at the want of faith where it was 


expected (Mark 6: 6). 5 
to the Jews, and comfort to the Gentiles, based on this fact. 


In the report of Matthew (8: 11~13) follows an earnest warning 


10. Found the servant whole, restored to health. The authoritative word had gone 


forth, as the centurion had expected. 
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LUKE 7: 2-16. LESSON VII. i First QUARTER. 


; . Ver: 
11. And it came to pass” the day after, | Rev: ( fia Ua ac tcanling 


that he went intoa city called Nain; and?‘| 11. (é) And his disciples went with him. 
many of his disciples went with him, anid.|) she dia aire, Ueapeceane Tee ie 


] follows another reading év t® c&ys, soon 
much people. ee 


Lrprary. W. Adams’ Conversations of Christ, ‘‘ The Modest Man of Faith.”’ Naver 
son’s Sermons, Series '2, ‘‘ The Centurion’s Faith.’? Frances Brown’s Poems, “ Losses. 


LESSONS FROM THE CENTURION’S FAITH. 


1. Christ is our helper in our bodily sicknesses and pains, and in those of our loved 
ones. He will sometimes cure. He will always make everything to work together for 
good. He often, by leading to the keeping of his commandments, prevents sickness. 

ILLUSTRATION. A minister on his way to a meeting had a narrow escape from a falling 
bridge, and expressed to his brethren great thankfulness for God’s goodness. Another 
replied that he had still greater cause for gratitude. Why? Because he had often crossed 
the bridge safely when there was no accident, , : . 

2. The blessing was gained through faith expressed in works, It had led him to build 
a synagogue; to study the Jewish religion, to observe closely the new prophet, and investi- 
gate his works, and in the time of need to send to Jesus for help. /azth and Foot-Power. 
Ina book, Saint [ndefatigadle, is related the following: ‘‘ When we had diphtheria here (the 
Shelter for Destitute Children) there were twenty cases among the children, and no one 
would watch.: Our president, Miss Jackson, and Mrs. Sarle both knew our need, and both 
believed we would get assistance. Miss Jackson went home to pray over it. Mrs. Sarle 
commended the praying, and added, ‘A “ite foot-power willbe needed to go with it; so 
while Miss Jackson prays I will furnish the foot-power.’ Thus, through the prayer of faith 
and the feet of faith, the necessary nurses were secured.’’— H. L. Hastings in The Christian. 

3. Sickness and trouble may be the means of increasing faith. Like Jacob, from a 
pillow of stones in the night of sorrow many have seen visions of heaven and of their 
Father, and have received the messages God’s angels have brought. 

“The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made.” 
Countless stars, invisible by day, shine upon us in the night. The faith that built a syna- 
gogue is now developed, has new power, and brings new blessings. 

4. The faith of the centurion was great, not only because it was living, working, humble, 
persistent; but also because it was a victory over great ohstacles,—his Roman skepti- 
cism, his ungodly companions, his heathen training, the evil influences of the times, the 
prejudices of his superiors, his pride of wealth and office. 

5. It was a faith exercised for others. It reached out into the region of unselfishness 
and was thus of the highest quality. 

6. It was a reasonable faith, based on facts. ‘ 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘When a man declares to me, ‘I cannot believe in .miracles,’ I 
reply, ‘I can, because I have witnessed them.’ ‘When and where?’ Moral 
‘On a certain street in this city is a man who was a week ago given over Mi ay, 
to every form of vice and brutality, and who is now a good citizen, an AG ES: 
honest workman, a kind husband, a loving father, a pure, upright man. Surely, that is such 
a miracle asmakes me forever believe in the possibility of miracles.’ ’’ — Prof. Drummond. 
In the Grecian story the giant Antzeus, in wrestling with Hercules, doubled his strength when 
he touched the earth. And our faith renews its strength when it touches the ground of fact. 

7. This incident is a clear illustration of the faith required for salvation from the dis- 
ease of sin. Jesus wants to help us. We feel our need. We go to him for help. We 
believe he can save us and ours, for he has saved others. We are ready to do whatever he 
bids us. We trust his word as eternally true. We use our faith for others as well as 
ourselves. Such path leads to love and devotion to our Master and his cause.’ 

8. Prof. Drummond says, ‘‘So far as I can see, there is only one way in which faith 
is got, and it is the same in the religious world as it is in the world of men and women. 

\/ T learn to trust you, my brother, as I come to know you. I watch you, I live with you, 
I find out that you are trustworthy, and I come to trust myself to you, and lean upon you. ”’ 

Il. The Widow of Nain. — Vs. 11-16.— RatsING THE Deap. Soon after the 
healing of the centurion’s servant, Jesus went on a tour to the southwest of Capernaum, 
follo vel hy many of his disciples and much people, and in his journey came near to 
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FEBRUARY 16. THE GREAT HELPER. LUKE 7: 2-16. 


12. Now when he came nigh to the gate of the| _13- Lord, ‘o xvpwos, from 
city, behold, there was a dead man carried out, the Racy eae 


é ss 13. Had compassion, éomda- 

only son of his mother, and she was a widow: and rea om eae yea es te 
. . nobler entrails, re t 

much people of the city was with her. seat of the affections,” “fence 

13. And when the Lord saw her, he had com- | S@valent t2 our popular use of 


A a heart.” — Vincent. 
passion on her, and said unto her, Weep not. 


Nain, a small town twenty-five miles distant. Note 
the providence of God in the coming of the two jour- 
neys together at this exact time. 

** Our Lord had healed, probably, every kind of ” 


NRO ORS 
SIN Nh 


disease known in Palestine. He had raised the dying J41_ 
from the beds they had not hoped to leave again, 
But he had not yet raised the dead. This alone was 
wanting to complete the evidences of divine power 
which his miracles offered ’’ (y/e) and of the extent 
of his desire and ability to help all men. 
ILLUSTRATION. There is a common 
pastime, in which the 
letters of some word, Anagrams. 
each on a separate card, 
are thrown together promiscuously, 
and given to us to discover the word 
they form when rightly arranged. 
' The events of daily life are like 
these letters, only the discovery of 
the meaning is rendered doubly 
difficult by our being able to see 
but one ata time. But God knows 
how to arrange them and to bring 
them together in the order by which 
they will spell out the best possible Funeral Procession, 
good to us. 
12. There was a dead man carried out. There was no coffin, the corpse being 
simply covered with a large cloth. The only son of his mother. The Greek implies 
that he was the only son she ever had. This fact added greatly to the mother’s grief. 


‘An agony untold: 
For death hath seized, amid a world of dross, 
Her piece of gold.” 


And she was a widow. The second grief had followed the first. She was alone in 
the world. The condition of widows in the East, especially childless ones, was so sad and 
dependent as to give added poignancy to this widow’s sorrow. Moreover, the loss to us 
of those who die young is not measured by what they were when they died, but by the 
possibilities of usefulness that lay before them,—what they might have been and might 
have done had they lived. And much people of the city was with her. Thus great 
numbers were witnesses to Jesus’ first miracle of raising the dead, and listened to the 
sermon that miracle preached. 

The funeral procession, like those generally in the East, was accompanied by ‘‘ the 
oriental death cry, a chorus of shrieks, followed by loud, high, prolonged, 
quavering wails,’’ ‘‘ weird cadences, heart-rending cries of agony,’’ Funeral Cries. 
‘¢q shrill and ‘piercing cry which can be heard at a great distance, and 
above every other noise, even the din of battle.’? ‘* We never heard anything so wild 
and plaintive.” 

13. He had compassion on her. He did not wait for her to ask for help. She was 
so blinded with tears that she did not even know that he was there. Her needs, 
her sorrows, were unuttered prayers that appealed to his heart. 

While it is best for us that usually prayers should be expressed in words, in Unuttered 
order to receive an answer, yet the Lord knows our deepest feelings and Prayers. 
unuttered hopes and longings. Every need is a prayer, every hopeless 

sorrow is a petition. Antony, pointing to Czesar’s body, said to the people, ‘I show 
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tay « 1 Luke 8: 543 John 11: 43; 
14. And he came and touched the bier: and Oe Ae Pre ore 


i they that bare Aim stood still. And he said, |? Luke 24: 19; John 4:19; ©: 
: H tax 
Young man, I say unto thee,! Arise. pile Suede 
ts. And he that was dead sat up, and began to| 14. (7) The bearers. 


: : : . (k) He gave him to his 
speak. And he* delivered him to his mother. een Beers 


16. And'there came a fear on all: and they| *® @ Fear took hold on all. 
glorified God, saying, That? a great prophet is risen] | 16. Came a fear on all, éha- 


i gee c b& 6 a . Fear 
up among us; and ‘That God hath visited his people. athe peal Si 


you sweet Czesar’s wounds, poor, poor, dumb mouths, and bid them speak for me.’’ So 
our wounds, our troubles, are dumb mouths that speak our desires, are prayers, without 
ceasing, for help. And Jesus loves to answer them. Weep not, for I will remove the 
cause of your weeping. 

14. Touched the bier, of wickerwork. — Zdersheim. ‘It was carried above the 
heads of the bearers,’? and so easily touched. ‘Touching the bier was a sign to the 
bearers to stop, which they at once did.”?— Z. W. Rice, D. D. Young man... 
arise. This was the word of power, which recalled the soul to the body, like the voice 
that on the resurrection day all the dead shall hear and obey. 

15. He delivered him, better asr. v. He gave him to his mother. She had 
lost him, and Jesus gave him back, made a present of him, as it were. 

16. And there came a fear on all. A reverential awe, not terror, but a sense of 
solemnity in the presence of one who was a messenger from God, and had Effect on 
such power to enforce his words. A great prophet is risen up thesPanate 
among us. They did not say that he was the Messiah, but certainly he Pa 
came from God, and what he should say about himself must betrue. God hath visited 
his people. Come near to teach, to help, to deliver them. 

Liprary. Trumbull’s Studies in Oriental Social Life. Edersheim’s Fewish Social 
Life. 

LESSONS FROM THE RESTORATION OF THE 


WIDOW’S SON. 


Jesus is the resurrection and the life. We have accounts in the New Testament of 
several others raised from the dead,—the daughter of Jairus (Matt. 9: 18-26); Laza- 
rus (John 11: 1-44); Dorcas (Acts 9: 36-43); perhaps Eutychus (Acts 20: 9-12). 
Besides these, the greatest of all, Jesus himself. 

The great comfort we have in the death of friends, or.in view of our own death, is the 
assurance that death does not end all, but the soul lives on, as when the works of a watch 
are separated from the case they do not cease to move as before; or as there is an unseen 
life in the seed planted in the ground which rises into the sunlight in plant and flower. — 

At the funeralof Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, Dr. A. T. Pierson said that the telegram 
announcing his death came at three o’clock in the morning, and, being unable to sleep, 
he read the New Testament through from Matthew to Revelation, to see what it said about 
death. And he noticed that after the resurrection of Jesus the apostle never used the 
word death to express the close of a Christian’s life; but ‘‘sleep,’? or, as in 2 Cor. 5: 8, 
‘at home with the Lord”’ (R. v.); or, as in Phil. 1: 23, ‘‘ depart, loose the moorings,” _ 
as of a vessel about to set sail on the sea, for that is the allusion in the Greek word 
translated ‘* depart.”’ 

This is a great blessing for all the good, who have the spiritual life of Jesus in their 
souls. Eternal life begun here and shown in the daily life is the assur-’ Life 
ance of eternal life beyond the grave. By the very intenseness of our love he hed pad 
for our sick and dying children we gain comfort from our Heavenly hh 4it 
Father, who loves us, his children, more than we can possibly love our children. We 
mean only good to them; therefore, he can mean only good to us. 

Liprary. Browning’s Poems, ‘An Epistle,’? describes the way Lazarus looked at 
this life, on his return from four days in heaven. Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam, XXXI., 
gives another view of Lazarus’ feelings after returning to life. 

We should be as anxious that our children and our scholars should have eternal life as 
was this mother for the life of her son. 

Liprary. Prof. Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World, and his Greatest 
Need in the World, 
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FEBRUARY 16, THE GREAT HELPER. LuKE 7: 2-16. 


_ This miracle was a parable of redemption. Many of the people were dead in sin; 
alive to this world, but dead to heaven, to eternal goodness, to the love of God, to the great 
spiritual realities. Many a mother has wept over her son gone astray, and many weep to- 
day more bitterly over their wandering boys than if they were following them to the tomb. 
The one great need of those dead in sin is new life, the spiritual life, the heavenly life, 
something imparted to them, for nothing dead can create life in itself. This is the new 
birth required in John 3: 3, 5. This is the life the Holy Spirit imparts. Jesus Christ is 
the one source of this new life. 

Ill. The Prisoner of Macherus. — Vs. 18-35.— A1ps to DousTinG FAITH. 
About 100 miles from where Jesus was doing these marvelous works of mercy his 
relative, his forerunner, was languishing in a dungeon of Castle Macherus, because of his 
faithfulness. He was a martyr. But martyrs are human, and John, like so many other 
active, earnest, enthusiastic reformers, had his season of discouragement. 

He followed Moses, David, Elijah, Jeremiah into Doubting Castle of Giant Causes of 
Despair. He was having a bitter experience. The causes of his despon- Despondency. 
dency were probably (and they apply to our day as well): (1) Physical 

weakness and ill-health, caused by the reaction from his intense labors and from confine- 
ment in a damp, unhealthy dungeon. It takes more religion to make a dyspeptic smile 
than a perfectly healthy person to rejoice in Pisgah glories. ‘* Andrew Fuller, Thomas Scott, 
William Cowper, Thomas Boston, David Brainerd, Philip Melancthon were mighty men 
for God, but all of them illustrations of the fact that a man’s soul is not independent of his 
physical health. An eminent physician gave as his opinion that no man ever died a greatly 
triumphant death whose disease was below the diaphragm.’’ (2) Jesus in Galilee, with 
his twelve working men, presented so different a picture from John’s ideal of the Messiah. 
Where was the great conqueror, breaking the chain of a nation, hurling monarchs from 
their thrones, overturning the evils of the day, revolutionizing the world, bringing in the prom- 
ised glories, crying to Israel, ‘‘ Arise, shine; for thy Light is come’’? (3) The appar- 
ent failure of his life, of his plans and hopes, no doubt greatly aided his depression. His 
life was ending in his very prime, after only two years of labor for his Lord. (4) His 
strange and unaccountable neglect by Jesus. Only 100 miles away from his dreary castle, 
among the lovely hills of Galilee, Jesus, the Messiah, the Redeemer from God, the glorious 
King, is preaching the gospel for the poor, deliverance to the captive. Why does he not 
deliver the captive, his friend and helper? (5) The narrow outlook. It was dark for 
John. His dungeon walls were close by, however bright the sun might shine beyond his 
ken, In his own seeming failure, he might not see signs of success elsewhere. In the 
smoke of the battle, the peace after victory seems afar off. Narrow outlooks often dis- 
hearten us, when broader views would give us courage and hope. 

The report of Jesus’ marvelous works reached John, and this showed him, like Hopeful 
in Giant Despair’s Castle, where the key could be found to open the door. He sent an 
embassy directly to Jesus for explanations and assurance. This is the true way for all in 
times of doubt. Es 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Note how Jesus relieved his despondency, and will relieve ours. 

1. He did not condemn him for having these surface questionings and doubts. 

2. He did not work any new miracle or utter new truths, but set out the same old 
truths in a new light, with new clearness. So we are to expect no voice from heaven assur- 
ing us that we are God’s children; no angel to show us the Book of Life with our name in 
it; no messenger to bring new proofs of the Bible; no burning bush to assure us of the 
presence of our heavenly Father; but the same old truths with new treasures, the old 
promises with new depths of meaning, the old Bible in new light. 

3. Jesus has proved himself able and willing to help, by having already bestowed upon 
others the very blessings we need. He is a tried and proved Saviour, He has sustained 
others in trials and needs like ours; therefore he will sustain us. He has forgiven others’ 
sins; therefore he will forgive ours. He has heard others’ prayers; therefore he will hear 
ours. He has healed others; he will heal us. His words calmed the sea-that raged and 
stormed like the one that is tossing us; therefore, when we see him walking on the waters, 
we know that the winds and the waves will again obey his ‘‘ Peace, be still.” If such a 
Saviour does not break our prison bars, or take away our troubles, we know it is because 
something else is better, some other way will bring us more good. bn 

4. The proofs that Jesus was the Messiah showed John that his life was not a failure, 
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but a success. He had accomplished the great object of his life. So we may be sure that, 
whatever our seeming failures in life, every sincere worker for Jesus shall win the crown of 
success. Here or hereafter, it is sure to come. No life lived for Jesus is a tragedy or a 
failure. 

5. John gained his wider outlook, and it shone with hope. We, too, in Jesus see the 
wider vision, immortal life and service beyond the grave; and through the windows opened 
by Isaiah and by John in Revelation we see the new earth, and know that our life and 
work shall end in success, 

Liprary. Expositor for March, 1895, an excellent article by Prof. Marcus Dods. 
In Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, the king in his vision sees seven great fears, importing 
ruin to him and his kingdom. But his wise men show him that each several fear was in 
reality a great joy. He had misinterpreted the vision. Luther’s Zad/e Ta/k, the story of 
how his wife came to breakfast one day in mourning. 

IV. Help for Pharisees,, Publicans, and Sinners. — Vs. 36-50. In the re- 
mainder of the chapter we have examples of Jesus’ helpfulness under very different 
circumstances from those studied above. 

First, TO PHARISEES, ‘‘a class who prided themselves on their exclusiveness, and 
who were bitterly intolerant of all outside their narrow circles; ’’? a class against whom 
Jesus denounced his bitterest woes for their conduct. From one of these Jesus had an 
invitation to dine. He was probably wealthy. ‘‘The invitation was clearly due to a 
patronizing curiosity, if not to a worse and hostile motive. The whole manner of the 
Pharisee to Jesus was, like his invitation, ungracious.’’ — Cambridge Bible. Yet Jesus 
went. He preached to the poor, and also to the rich. He went everywhere that he 
was needed. And he always took his religion with him openly. He taught this Phar- 
isee by an object lesson and by a parable. Even for Pharisees, the proud, the intol- 
erant, the persecuting, salvation is offered and hope is made known. 

SECOND, TO AN OUTCAST, A DISREPUTABLE SINNER, who showed her desire to be 
better, who expressed her desire and devotion in a unique way, and whose sins were 
forgiven. She was restored. Disreputable sinners have many obstacles in their way, 
many hindrances to becoming good and useful, but still there is hope. And Christians, 
like their Master, should welcome with genuine love those who can be induced to 
repent. 

THIRD, PUBLICANS, ostracized sinners of another class (v. 29). To these Jesus 
brought hope and forgiveness. 

Note 1. That Jesus received these outcast sinners as they were, but only to make 
them better. He did not live down in their vileness, but lifted them up into his light 
and purity. He did not save them z# sin, but from sin. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ I was looking once through a red pane of acolored glass door, when 
I saw a soldier, wearing what appeared to be a white coat; I thought 
it strange, as in other respects he looked like one of my own regi- Though Sins Be 
ment; I opened the door, saw the coat was red, and thus discovered as Scarlet. 
it was the red glass which made the red coat appear white. Is not that 
like our scarlet sins ? When God looks at them through the red blood of Christ He does 
not see them; they are covered over with the white robe of his righteousness.’? — Rev. 
Neville Sherbrooke. 

Nore 2. How beautifully and devotedly love expressed itself. ‘‘Do not keep the 
alabaster boxes of your love and tenderness sealed up until your friends are dead.”’ 


No, no! If you have but a word of cheer, 
. Speak it while I am alive to hear.— Mrs. Margaret ¥. Preston. 


NOTE 3. It is perfectly safe to go among the worst of sinners, if you go, not to partake 
of their sins, but to help and save them. The active missionary never falls into the 
slough of heathen sin. 

ILLUsTRATIONS. I have seen the great lotus leaves pushed beneath the most muddy 
water and come up pure and shining without a stain. The swan sails down the sewer 
without a tinge of defilement. 

_ Nore 4. The divine order. ‘Thy sins are forgiven; thy faith hath saved thee; go 
in Leeda And such is the divine order everywhere and always, — Faith, Love, Peace.” 
— fforton, 

Liprary. On Lxpressions of Love, see Krummacher’s Parables, ‘The Favorite 
Flowers’; Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture, ‘‘The Lamp of Sacrifice’?; Trench’s 
Westminster Sermons, ‘‘The Prodigalities of Love.’? 
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FAITH ENCOURAGED. 


LUKE 8: 43-55. 


LESSON VIII. — February 23. 
FAITH ENCOURAGED. — Luke 8: 43-55. 


Read Luke 8: 1-56. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 


Various Methods by which Jesus 
Encouraged and Increased Faith. 


This chapter is to be studied with this 
_ thought in view; omitting much that is 
interesting and helpful, for the sake of 
deepening the impression, by repeated ex- 
amples bearing on this one subject of 
strengthening and encouraging faith. 

Illustration. — Columbus gave his time 
and strength to discovering a new world, 
not from idle dreams and baseless visions, 
not from accident, but from a well-founded 
faith, encouraged from many sources. Col- 
.umbus lived for a time on the island of 
Madeira, his wife’s home. ‘‘ The islanders 
fully believed in the existence of lands in 
the Western Atlantic.”’ 

‘* West winds had brought to them strange 
woods curiously carved, huge cane-brakes, 
like those of India described by Ptolemy ; 
peculiarly fashioned canoes, and corpses 
with a skin of a hue unknown to Europe or 
Africa.’? — Pres. E. Benj. Andrews. He 
sailed wherever ships sailed. He made 
maps and charts, he studied the theories of 
scientific men, who believed the world was 
round. He pored over the descriptions of 
travelers. His faith in a new world and 
that it could be reached was well founded. 

Such is our faith in Christ. So we study 
Christ’s nature, and teachings, and works, 
and the experiences of his disciples, that we 
may have a well-founded, trained, and de- 
veloped faith. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — Autumn of A. D. 28. 

Place. —Capernaum; the Sea of Galilee 
and vicinity. 

Jesus. — Thirty-two years old, near the 
close of his second year of public ministry. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Chu’za (Kuza), Ja‘iris or Jai’‘rus, Gad’- 
arenes, Magdale’né. 


Commit Verses 48-50. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Thy faith hath made thee whole ; go in 
peace. — LUKE 8: 48. 


THE SECTION 


includes all those portions of chapter 8 
which show the various ways in which Jesus 
encouraged faith. 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 

Last quarter of second year of his min- 
istry, Zhe Year of Development, a. dD. 28. 
About the middle of his great Galilean 
Ministry. 


PARALLEL ACCOUNTS. 
Matthew 8: 18-34; 9: 18-26; 12: 46-50; 
133) 1-233, Mark “3: 34=35s\54: 1-Absl ps 
I-43. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


The Works on Miracles before referred 
to. And the Commentaries. Trumbull’s 
Studies tn Oriental Social Life. Dr. Be- 
thune’s Sermons, ‘A Healing Touch of 
Christ.’? J. R. Miller’s Week-Day Religion, 
‘©The Ministry of Sorrow, ’’ and ‘* Wayside 
Ministries. ’’ Several poems on ‘‘ Jairus’ . 
Daughter ’’ in Foster’s Cyclopedia of Poet- 
ical [llustrations, 11: 3557-3562; Christ in 
Literature, pp. 148-151; Robertson’s Ser- 
mons, Second Series, ‘‘ The Healing of 
Jairus’ Daughter ’’; Dr. A. J. Gordon’s 
Mintstry of Healing; Tract, Expectation 
Corner (8 cts.), on Faith, Prayer and 
Delayed Blessings. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


‘‘ Parable of the Sower,’’ by Vedder, by 
H. L. Robert; ‘*Stilling the Tempest,”’ 
Plockhurst, Doré; ‘‘ Curing the Demoniac,”’ 
Doré; ‘‘ Raising of Jairus’ Daughter,’ 
Richter (Berlin), Hoffmann, Doré. 


EXPLANATORY. ' 
I. The Ministering Women. — Vs. 1-4. The brief story of these devoted women 


shows several ways in which Jesus encouraged faith. 


(1) It brought into action the wealth 


and service of another class of disciples, the women, and thus enlarged the realm of faith. 


(2) Earnest devotion always increases faith. 
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43. 1 And a woman having an issue of blood ¥ Matt. 9: 20; Mark 5: a5, etc. 
twelve years, which had spent all her living upon 
physicians, neither could be healed of any, 


ILLUSTRATION. ‘* You remember the Prussian women after the battle of Jena, when 
Prussia seemed trampled into the bloody mire under the cannon of Napoleon and the feet 
of the horses and men in his victorious armies. Prussian women, never losing their courage, 
flung their ornaments of gold and jewelry into the treasury of the state, ‘ 
taking back the simple cross of Berlin iron, which is now the precious heir- Devotion of 
loom in so many Prussian families, bearing the inseription, ‘I gave gold Prussian 
for iron.’ That is the glory of womanhood; that passion and self-forget- Women. 
fulness, that supreme self-devotion with which she flings herself into the 
championship of a cause that is dear, and sacred, and trampled under foot. It is her crown 
of renown; it is her staff of power.’? —&. S, Storrs. 

Il. The Parable of the Sower. — Vs. 4-15. This parable in two ways encourages 
faith. ‘It is both an experience and a prophecy.”” (1) If some of the good seed sown 
by the Master himself falls on rocky soil, amid thorns, or by the wayside, there is no reason 
for his disciples to be discouraged under the same circumstances. (2) This parable is the 
prophecy and promise of a large harvest from the seed sown, The Christian world to-day 
is a proof. The good seed is abundant. God gives freely the fertilizing, developing power 
of the Holy Spirit. The harvest is of the same kind as the seed, but may be a hundred 
fold greater. 

Liprary. E. E. Hale’s Zen Times One is Ten, 

Ill. The Relations of Jesus. — Vs. 19-21. From this brief incident we gain two 
encouragements to faith, (1) Even Jesus had to encounter opposition in his mission; not 
only from enemies, but from his dearest. friends. Yet he went on, and succeeded, (2) 
Faith is encouraged by the knowledge that we stand in the nearest and dearest relation to 
Jesus. Jesus loves us with a love deeper, tenderer, stronger, more enduring than a 
mother’s love. All true Christians are brothers and sisters of Christ, and heirs with him of 
God, his Father. His riches are their riches; his joys, their joys ; his character, their char- 
acter; his home, their home. 

IV. The Tempest Stilled, — Vs. 22-25. At the close of a weary day of teaching 
and healing the crowds in Capernaum, Jesus seeks rest on the Sea of Galilee, and falls 
asleep in the boat. One of the sudden storms, so frequent on that sea, is about to sink the 
boat, when Jesus says to the hurricane, ‘‘ Peace, be still,’? and the winds and waves obey 
him, 

I. It is a great help to our faith to know, by actual exhibition of his power, that our 
Saviour is ruler over all the forces of nature, that not even a sparrow can fall without our 
Father, that amid’ countless diseases and dangers on every side, hanging over us like 
Damocles’ sword, yet our Father holds them all in his loving ae 

2. All the diseases, oppressions, cruelties, gnawings of conscience, lives without hope, 
and hearts without rest are a part of the tempest raised by sin. But the greatest fury of 
the storm is in the future. In this world we see but the little cloud, compared with the 
tornado and hurricane yet to come. There is no human escape from this storm. No 
earthly voice can bid the winds and waves to cease. But Christ, by his forgiving love, 
says, ‘‘ Peace, be still,’’ for all that call on him, and arches over them the bow of peace. 

3- The Christian-church is a ship in a storm; many a time have the storms of persecu- 
tion, of temptation, of worldliness seemed about to overwhelm her. But Jesus is always in 
the ship, always watching and guiding to the port of peace. ° 


“He that watcheth over Israel slumbers not nor sleeps.” 


V. The Gadarene Demoniac. —Vs. 26-36. See Lesson IV., for suggestions. 

VI. Touching the Hem of His Garment.— Vs. 43-48. In Capernaum, while 
Jesus was in the way from Matthew’s house to the house of Jairus, to cure his daughter, 

43. Andawoman. ‘Nothing is known of her. But Eusebius records a tradition 
that she was a Gentile, a resident of Cesarea Philippi (or Banias).’? — Morison. Having 
an issue of blood twelve years, the time is mentioned in all three accounts, and shows 
how hopeless her case seemed. — Schaff. Spent all her living, her whole property. 
Mark says, ‘* suffered many things of many physicians.’ Neither could be healed of any, 
St. Luke, perhaps with a fellow-feeling for physicians, does not add the severer comment 
of St. Mark, that the physicians had only made her worse.— Cambridge Bible. Those 
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44. Came behind Aim, and touched the border | * Mark 5: 305 Luke 6: 19. 
of his garment: and immediately her issue of blood 
stanched. Rev. Ver, : 

45. And Jesus said,* Who touched me? When| _45- (@) Who is it that touched 
all denied, Peter and they that were with him said,|" eee 
Master, the multitude’ throng thee and press ‘hee, | thee. One ee 
and sayest thou, Who touched me ? ted 

: 6. () S 

46. And Jesus es * Somebody hath touched | ,,¢' HE grit wis ae 
me: for I perceive that' virtue is gone out of me, | ad gone forth from me. 

_47- And when the woman saw that she was not 
hid, she came trembling, and falling down before 
him, she declared unto him before all the people e AS 
for what cause she had touched him, and how she| sgucese out,’ as. en 
was healed immediately. See ages See aihg all sides, 

48. And he said unto her, Daughter, be of good| © ,«, Virtee: Stvagie Coen, 
comfort: thy faith hath made thee whole: go in| inherent power. The word is 

Nae § 


often used as a name for mira- 
peace. ; cles ; ‘‘ mighty works,” 


physicians were no relation to the physicians of our day, who in the light of the gospel 
have seen deeply into God’s ways of working, and heard his voice in nature, 

44. Touched the border of his garment, the fringe of his outer, shawl-like 
_ mantle. — 47zss, Perhaps one of the tassels at the corners of this mantle, one of which was 
thrown over his shoulders. These tassels are constructed with certain colors and numbers 
of knots and threads, as a symbol. She touched this because, according to Matthew, she 
thought that in this way she might be healed without any publicity, which she desired to 
avoid. Immediately she was cured. Her faith was real, though imperfect and super- 
stitious. 

45. And Jesus (turning around, Matt.) said, Who touched me? Jesus asked 
the question probably to draw the woman to a higher and spiritual healing. This alone 
would give the highest value to what he had done.» But his question astonished the 
disciples, who knew that people were touching him all the time. Press thee. The 
crowd was so great that he was being crushed, like grapes in a wine press, as the 
original word means. But Jesus knew that there was another kind of touch than that 
of the crowd. ‘‘ Flesh presses, faith touches,’’ — Augustine. 

46. For I perceive that virtue is gone out of me. R. v., power had gone 
forth. It drew on his strength to heal; it was exhausting. ‘‘It was not by any magi- 
cal virtue in his garments, or his body itself; but from the center of his spiritual being, 
and in answer to faith in him as the Physician, that the power had gone forth,’’ — iiss. 
He knew, for the healing was his own act. Yet it was ‘‘a work so unconsciou, and so 
utterly passive that it seems like a miracle spilt over from the fulness of his divine life, 
rather than a miracle put forth.”? — Rev. A. F. Gordon, D, D. 

47. She came trembling. Because by her touch she had communicated to him 
Levitical uncleanness; and this by one of the rabbis or Pharisees would have been 
regarded as an intolerable presumption and wrong. To this day the Jewish rabbis (or 
chakams) in the East are careful not even to be touched by a woman’s dress (Frankl., 
Fews in the East, I., 81). — Cambridge Bible. ‘* Perhaps fearing that she had actually 
committed a “eff of what was to her more precious than rubies.’?— Ass. Falling 
down, in reverence and humility. Declared unto him in the presence of all the 
people. This public confession was another step in her complete cure. It gave her 
conscious assurance of her cure, that it was perfect and enduring. It drew her soul into 
closer contact with Jesus himself. It developed and increased her faith, and led the way 
to a religious trust in him as her Saviour. 

48. Daughter, a gentle, tender word, in itself an assurance of his good-will. Thy 
faith hath made thee whole. Not superstition, not any power residing in a garment, 
nor any power in a physical touch; but faith, a spiritual act of the soul. Go in peace. 
Literally, go to or into peace. Go where peace is ever about you as an atmosphere. 
‘Tradition says that the name of this woman was Veronica (Zvang. Nicodem, V. 6), 
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and that it was she who gave to our Lord the famous legendary handkerchief to wipe 


his f the way to Calvary.’’ — Cambridge Bible. ) 
¢ uae Gog Sina The hymn, ‘‘ She only touched the Hem of His Garment.”’ 


LESSONS FROM A CAPERNAUM WOMAN. 


1. Sin is a disease, incurable by all our own efforts. : ; 

ILLUSTRATION. Some years ago a brilliant and witty lecturer entitled one of his lec- 
tures “In Search of the Man of Sin.’’ He found sin in the city, in trade, in politics, 
everywhere, but, finally returning to his native village, he found the elements of all those 
sins there, and, at last looking into his own heart, and seeing there the seeds from which 
grew all the crimes he had attacked in others, declares, ‘‘I am the man of sin.’’ A 

2. Some writers have used the failure of the oriental physicians as an illustration of 
the fact that many seek the wrong helpers to save them from sin. ‘‘ Men are suffering 
many things of Drs. Morality, Good Works, Penance, Good Resolution, and a host 
of others, as Dr. Ceremony, Dr. Apathy, Dr. Merryman, and. are all the time growing 
worse.”’ 

3. There is an overflowing fulness of healing and health in Jesus Christ. God has 
given the Holy Spirit to him without measure. ¥Ss: 

ILI.USTRATION. God’s nature is shown by the world he has created. Everything is 
in such overflowing abundance. The sun sends forth a million times 
more light and heat than is used by living beings. Thousands of times Nature's Over- 
more seeds are produced than can possibly find room to grow up into flowingness. 
plants. When I was a child one of the questions of the day was where 
the light of the future would come from, when the diminishing number of whales should 
become extinct. Then came coal oil, then electricity, which is inexhaustible. 

4. The crowd touched Jesus and received no healing influence. The woman 
touched him in faith, and was made whole. Christ has untold 
blessings for all; but what men receive from him depends on the 
faith and love with which they come to him. It is the common 
experience. To some Jesus is nothing; to others he is life, love, inspiration, salvation. 


Two Ways of 
Touching. 


“ The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain ; 
We touch him in life’s throng and press 
And we are whole again.” 


Multitudes of men have seen apples fall, but only Newton received from the falling 
apple the law of gravitation. Men still go through the world with ‘‘ eyes 
and no eyes,’’ and one writes a book where another sees nothing. Bird on Tel- 
Arthur Helps compares some men to the birds on a telegraph wire, who egraph Wire. 
are utterly unconscious of the messages of sorrow and joy, of business 
and friendship, —-messages sometimes affecting whole nations, — which are passing right 
under their feet. It needs the battery and connecting instruments in order to read what 
passes on the wire. It needs hearts of love and faith, longings for holiness, and the spirit 
of prayer, if we would receive the blessings which Christ has for us all. 


Oh, touch the hem of his garment 

And thou, too, shalt be free; ‘ 
His saving power, this very hour, 

Shall give new life to thee. —G. #7. Root. 


5. ‘This is a most encouraging miracle for us to recollect when we are disposed to 
think despondingly of the ignorance or superstition of much of the Christian world: that 
he who accepted this woman for her faith, even in error and weakness, may also accept 
them.’’ — 4/ford, The faith of the best of saints is imperfect, though sound and true. 


It has been so ever since man left Eden, but with this imperfect instrument wonders have 
been done. 


ILLUSTRATION, 

There’s a fleck of rust on a flawless blade — But the blade of Damascus has succored the weak, 
On the armor of price there’s one: The shield saved a knight from a fall : 

There’s a mole on the cheek of the lovely maid — The mole is a grace on my lady’s cheek — 
There are spots on the sun. The sun, it shines for all. —S. 4. Walker. 
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49. ‘While he yet spake, there cometh one from | ‘ Mark 5: 35. 
the ruler of the synagogue’s house, saying to him,| 49. Trouble not, uh oxvdre, 


| j 7 . The verb means to flay, rend, 
Thy daughter is dead ; trouble not the Master. qahslet and fence tter Coable. 


50. But when Jesus heard 7¢, he answered him, | aoy, distress. 
‘ : : ; 50. She shall be made whole, 
Saying, Fear NOt: believe only, and she shall be awOyoeTa, saved from danger 


mode ioe: Brice Ses restored to 


Liprary. Mrs. Gatty’s Paradles from Nature, ‘ Imperfect Instruments.’’ 

6. “Jesus is the fountain of healing grace, and he diffuses this grace, through 
means — means of grace utterly inadequate in themselves, but efficacious because of their 
divinely appointed connection with himself.’? — Sadler. 

7- Real help always costs something. We can give money at small expense, buf sym- 
pathy and heart help make us know that ‘‘ power has gone forth from me.”? h 

ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘‘ Every sunbeam that paints a flower or cheers a The Cost of 
sick-room costs a portion of the sun’s substance. . . . Books which truly 
help us must have cost their authors a great deal more than the mere literary labor of their 
production. Every word that tells of Christian peace is the fruit of a victory over self, in 
times of sore struggle and trial.’”? — Zrambull. The so-called passive virtues either are 
not virtues or are not passive. Humility, patience, self-denial, and the forgiveness of 
injuries are battles and victories. — 2. D. Hitchcock. 

8. This woman’s faith was at first selfish. She wanted health, and she might have 
been contented with healing had she stolen away unnoticed. Christ’s call brought her to 
true faith and love. So many a Christian life, in its earlier stages, is more absorbed with its 
own deep misery and its desire for deliverance than with him. Love comes after, born of 
the experience of his love. But faith precedes love. The most purely self-absorbed wish 
to escape from the most rudely pictured hell is often the beginning of a true trust in Christ, 
which, in due time, will be elevated into perfect consecration. Some of our modern 
teachers who are shocked at Christianity because it lays the foundation of the most self- 
denying morality in such ‘‘ selfishness’? would be none the worse for going to school to 
this story, and learning from it how a desire no nobler than to get rid of a painful disease 
started a process which turned a life into a peaceful, thankful surrender of the cured self 
to the love and service of the mighty healer. — 7rumbull. 

VII. Raising Jairus’ Daughter. — Vs. 41, 42, 49-55. FairH ENCOURAGED IN 
THE GREATEST EXTREMITY. The above incident took place while Jesus was on his way 
to the house of Jairus, a ruler of the synagogue, one of the leading laymen, something like 
our trustees, who had general charge of the synagogue, its services, and its schools. His 
daughter was very sick, nigh unto death. Knowing that Jesus was at a feast in the house of 
Matthew, whom Jesus had lately called to be a disciple, Jairus went to him, and besought 
Jesus to come to his house and restore his daughter. He had not quite the faith of the 
Roman centurion in our last lesson, but even if Jesus could heal his daughter without com- 
ing to the house, it would be comforting to have Jesus in the family and in the presence of 
the dying girl. Moreover, he knew that in most cases Jesus came into personal contact 
with those he healed. 

49. While he yet spake, to the woman he had cured. Jairus was walking with 
Jesus toward his own-home when a messenger from his house met them, saying, Thy 
daughter is dead; trouble not the Master. They did not dream that Jesus could do 
anything under these circumstances, not probably having heard of the raising of the young 
man in the distant village of Nain. 

Nore how Jairus’ faith was tried : First, by the delay to heal a woman who could as well 
as not have waited a little longer; how could Jesus linger, when Jairus’ 
heart was hot with haste and a life hung in the balance? Secondly, by the Fa/th Tried. 
results of this delay, since his daughter had died in the meantime. It < 
required much more faith to believe that Jesus could help now than when she was living 
and only very sick. pty 

50. When Jesus heard. The words, though not spoken to him, were spoken in his 
presence. Believe only, and she shall be made whole, saved, and restored to life. 
There was no limit to Christ’s power; the only danger was that Jairus’ faith should fail, 
and he not be worthy to receive the earthly blessing, because he had not accepted the 
spiritual blessing. ; ] 

In all this Jesus was increasing and developing the ruler’s faith, 
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Helping. 


LuKE 8: 43-55. LESSON VIII. First Quarter. 


sr. And when he came into the house, he suf-) * John sr: 11,13, 
fered no man to go in, save Peter, and James, |* ke 7: 145 John 113 43 
and John, and the father and the mother of the 
maiden. 
s2. -And@ all wept, and bewailed her; but he] 52. (2) Allwere weeping. 
said, Weep not;.she is not dead,’ but sleepeth, — 35: (¢) ‘That something be 
53. And they laughed him to scorn, knowing |°™"™ 
that she was dead. idee 
s4. And he put them all out, and took her by 
the hand, and called, saying,’ Maid, arise. ba. Biaygded, sero 
sg. And her spirit came again, and she arose || ones Dresst (i suelo 
straightway : and he commanded’ to give her | govras, ‘a descriptive word of 
‘meat. al-a-lai! ” 


ee 


Rev. VER... 


51. He suffered no man to go in, save, etc. It was no place for idle curiosity. 
The crowds, without faith, could gain nothing, and hinder much. Jesus never did anything 
for show. And the father and the mother, as the most interested, the best witnesses, 
and the ones best prepared to receive spiritual blessing. 

52. Wept and bewailed. The weefing consisted of dolorous cries, and the wazding, 
of beating the breast, rending the garments, tearing the hair, with outcries. There were 
minstrels (Matthew), and all together made a great noise and tumult (Mark). 

Liprary. Trumbull’s Stdies tn Oriental Social Life ; Edersheim’s Fewish Social Life. 

She is not dead, but sleepeth. ‘‘ Christ uses exactly the same language concerning 
Lazarus, Our friend Lazarus sleepeth. The reality of the death is not denied, but only 
the fact implicitly assumed that death will be followed by a resurrection, as sleep is by an 
awakening.’? — Zrench. The expression was especially fitting, in view of the fact that she 
was so soon to be alive again. 

53- Laughed him to scorn, literally, were utterly deriding him, because by every 
sign they knew that she was dead. ‘‘ To laugh to scorn”’ is used by Shakespeare, e. g., 
Macbeth, V. 5. 

Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn. — Cambridge Bible. 


This statement is given as a testimony to the reality of her death, lest some should mis- 
understand Christ’s statement that she sleepeth. 

54. Put them all out, the noisy mourners. There was no use for them. And took 
her by the hand. Jesus usually touched those he healed, in order to express his personal 
sympathy, and to show that the power came from him. And called, saying, Maid, arise. 
In Mark the words are given, 7@/itha, cum, in the Aramaic, the form of Hebrew then used 
by the common people. 

55. And her spirit came again: into the tabernacle of the flesh which it had left. 
And she arose straightway: instantaneously, without a long period of convalescence. 
Not only was she restored to life, but she was also cured of the deadly disease. Mark 
shows the perfectness of the cure by the statement that she walked; Luke, by the fact that 
she ate. Commanded to give her meat: food, which she would require after the long 
fasting occasioned by her disease. The life restored by miracle must be sustained by natural 
means. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS FROM JAIRUS’ FAITH. 


1. It is right and good to pray for temporal blessings, for anything we need. For 
God loves to give us every good gift. And by the faith gained from these we obtain 
faith for higher and better things. The stairway to heaven begins on earth. 

2. God’s power and love are so great that the largest demands on them are met as 
easily as the smallest. The ocean bears up the Great Eastern as easily as a leaf. The 
sunshine warms a world as easily as a clod. 

3. The strange delays of Jesus by the way, here and in the case of Lazarus (John 11), 
were to strengthen faith by its trial, as the storm blast upon the oak makes it strike its 
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roots deeper in the soil. The faith increased by the trial of delay enabled the ruler still 
to believe even when he heard his child was dead. This enabled Jesus to give larger 
blessings, to work a miracle with deeper meaning, to increase love and gratitude, to 
bring the eternal world closer to the daily life of that home. It made that home and that 
family a continual testimony to the power and love of Jesus, a perpetual witness that the 
Messiah, the Saviour of the world, had come. ‘‘ God’s delays are not denials.” 

ILLUSTRATION. In the charming little booklet, Zxpectation Corner, Adam Slowman 
was led into the Lord’s treasure houses, and among many other wonders there revealed to 
him was the ‘‘ Delayed Blessings Office,’’? where God kept certain things prayed for until 
the wise time came to send them. ‘It takes a long time for some pensioners to learn 
that delays are not denials . . . Ah, there are secrets of love and 
wisdom in the ‘ Delayed Blessings Department,’ which are little dreamt 
of. Men would pluck their mercies green when the Lord would have 
them a Therefore will the Lord watt, that he may be gracious unto you (Isa. 
SOLS) 

4. ONLY BeLirve. The reason why faith is the condition of receiving God’s best 
blessings lies in the nature of faith itself, which not only expects to receive some gift, but 
trusts, and loves, and obeys. It sees spiritual things. Spiritual blessings thus flow from 
the temporal, so that temporal blessings are doubly blessed. Faith is an essential to the 
greatest success. Credulity, superstition, and unwarranted expectations are often the ruin 
of men in worldly things; but true faith that leads to courage, activity, undaunted 
perseverance, and a steady, calm mind is one of the essential conditions of the largest 
earthly life. And the same principle applies to the spiritual world. 

Lisrary. Zhe Expositor, February, 1895, article on ‘‘ Faith in its relation to sight 
and reason.’’ Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Vol. V., pp. 362-365. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Joash’s three arrows, 2 Kings13: 14-19; and the widow woman’s 

oil, 2 Kings 4: 1-7, are illustrations of how it shall be done according to our faith. 

5. DEATH Is A SLEEP. ‘‘If Christ had done nothing more for humanity than give 
to it this word ‘sleep’ in place of ‘death,’ he would have been the greatest of benefac- 
tors.”? — 7. 7. Munger. ‘*Cemetery’’? means ‘sleeping place.’? We are taught by 
this expression of Christ’s that death does not end all; that there is to be a resurrection, 
an awakening; that death does not change character any more than a night’s rest changes 
it; but we may awake under better environments, better influences. 

6. TuHry LauGHED Him To Scorn. Almost every one who has gone in advance 
of his fellow men, who has had new light, unusual taith, new inventions, has had to 
endure scorn and reproach. History is full ofsuch reformers, like Luther, or the Puritans, 
or Methodists; inventors, like Palissy; teachers, like Socrates. 

7. THE RESTORATION of Jairus’ daughter, of Lazarus, and the son of the widow of 
Nain, —these three ‘‘ are in some sense the first fruits of the great harvest, the stars that 
shone out singly"before all the heavens is in a blaze.’’ — AZaclaren. 

ILLUSTRATION. One example, one fact, is proof of the possibility for all. It was 
declared by scientific men that it was impossible for a steamship to cross the ocean, because 
she could not carry coal enough to keep her engines going. But a steamship did cross, 
and brought with it the papers containing the scientific proof that it could not cross. ‘The 
few examples of restoration and resurrection prove the possibility for all. 

8. Was it an advantage to Jairus’ daughter to come back into life? Would she be 
better, if not happier, for a longer earthly experience? Could she do more good by being 
a perpetual sermon, discoursing on the love and power of Jesus, on the fact of life apart 
from the body, on the blessings of faith in Jesus? ; ‘ 

Liprary. Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. Browning’s Poems, <‘ An Epistle,’’ showing 
how things looked through the raised Lazarus’ eyes. 

9. Types oF THINGS SpIRITUAL. ‘‘ Just as Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry hones 
restored again to life by the word of the Lord was an object lesson, betokening the 
restoration of Israel, so these miracles set forth God’s power in restoring spiritual life once 
lost. Men are dead in trespasses and sins. Spiritually they are as dead and helpless as is 
acorpse physically. Life must come to them from outside, if ever they are to live again. 
Therefore it was that Christ said to Nicodemus, ‘Ye must be born again.’ - To try and 
stimulate life by reformations is like galvanizing a corpse into the counterfeit motions of 
life’? —A. /. Schauffer. A change not of place, but of life and heart, is the one 
essential condition of the new world we long for. we : 

Liprary. Booth’s Darkest England, giving the essential conditions of saving the 


people. 


Delayed Bless- 
ings Office. 
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LUKE 9: 18-27. 


LESSON IX. 


FirsT QUARTER. 


LESSON IX. 


March tI. 


JESUS THE MESSIAH. — Luke g: 18-27. 


Read Luke 9g: I-50. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 

Jesus Revealed as the Messiah. 


It is well to read over the whole of the 
life of Christ to gain a general view of the 
work of Christ during this period. 

It brings us to the close of the Galilean 
Ministry, which extended from January, A. D. 
28, to September, A. D. 29. Teaching and 
working miracles filled the time full. There 
was a great increase in the number of dis- 
ciples. There were several special new 
developments in the founding of the king- 
dom, such as the Selection of the Twelve, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and Teaching by 
Means of Parables. 

To-day we come to another milestone of 
progress. Jesus begins to unfold more 
clearly to his disciples his true nature as the 
Messiah. He must make atonement by his 
death. Thus only can he found the new 
kingdom and fulfil his mission as the Mes- 
siah. Lest this strange and incomprehen- 
sible view of the Messiah should stagger 
their faith, his true, transcendent nature was 
revealed in the transfiguration and proved 
by many miracles of grace and power. 

We see thus how much was needed that 
the faith of the disciples should be encour- 
aged, as in our last lesson. 

The chapter selected should be searched for 
those facts and truths which reveal to us the 
true nature and work of the Messiah, and 
the lesson taught with reference to this one 
purpose. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS, 


Professor Briggs’ The Messiah of the Gos- 
pels; Sermons, by Saurm, ‘‘ The Worth of 
a Soul’’; Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘The Foolish 
Exchange’’?; Mark Hopkins’ Sermons, 
paoclicdeniall, 27 sve 24s (co ILite, 2) weeoe sass 
Huntington’s Sermons, on ‘* The Cross a 
Burden or a Glory,”’ in Christian Believing 
and Living. 

Excellent illustrations can be found in 
the Cross-Bearer ; The City of no Cross; 
the poem, Zhe Changed Cross; Bowes’ 
Illustrative Gatherings, second series, p- 
70, ‘‘Cross-Bearing’’; Biblical Treasury, 
Vol. VII., § 1383, ‘*How a Cross ceases 
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Commit Verses 23-26. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


This is my beloved Son: hearye him. — 
LUKE 9: 35- 


THE SECTION 


includes the last nine months of the Great 

Galilean Ministry, described in 9: 1-50, and 

the interspersed events from the other Gos- 
els. 

: 1. The missionary work of the twelve, 

vs. 1-6, Matt. 10: 1-42. (Lreaching the | 

Messiah.) Winter and Spring of A. D. 29. 

2. John the Baptist beheaded, vs. 7-9, 
Matt.14: 1-12. arch. 

3. Feeding the five thousand, vs. 10-17, 
Matt. 14; Mark 6; John 6. (Lower and 
Proof of the Messiah.) April. 

4. Miracles. Jesus walking on the sea, 
Peter’s experience, healing the daughter of 
the Syrophenician woman, the deaf and 
dumb man, four thousand fed (Matt. 14 and 
15), blind man of Bethsaida (Mark 8: 22- 
26). Mayand Fune. 

5. The lesson, vs. 18-27, enforced by vs. 
43-45, Matt. 16: 19-28; Mark 8: 27- 
9: 1. (Revelation of the Messiah.) Summer. 

6. The transfiguration, vs. 28-36 (Matt. 
17; Mark 9). (Another Revelation of the 
Messiah.) Summer. 


7. Healing of the lunatic child, vs. 37— 
43; Matt. 17.  Szmmer. 

8. Reproving ambition, by a -child, vs. 
46-50. Larly Autumn. ; 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


The central portion of the third year of 
Jesus’ ministry, A. D. 29. The Year of Work- 
ing and Teaching. It was the last half of 
the Galilean Ministry. 

The verses of the lesson belong to the 
week before the transfiguration and nine 
months before the crucifixion. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


** Jesus Walking on the Sea,’’ by Giotto 
(Rome), and by Plockhérst; ‘* Christ and 
St. Peter,’? by A. Schwartz; ‘* Feeding the 
Five Thousand,’’ by Doré, and by Murillo 
(Seville); ‘* The Transfiguration,’? by 
Raphael (Rome); ‘‘ Healing the Lunatic 
Child,’’ by Bida, and by Baltheim. 


MARCH f. JESUS THE MESSIAH. LUKE 9: 18-24. 


to be a Cross’’; Gotthold’s Emblems, p. 307, HISTORICAL SETTING. 
*“The Christian without a Cross’’; p. 166, Ti 

*< The Soul-Venders ’?; Bowes’ ///ustrative | ,. a a a aetna aa ea 
Gatherings, second series, p. 358, ‘‘ A Soul Pizee aan the 


é wee 
for an Estate.”’ Philip’pi. ce Gas ae 


18. And? it came to pass, as he was alone |* Matt. 16:13; Mark 8: 27. 
praying, his disciples were with him; and he asked | Rev. Ver. : 


them, saying,“ Whom say the people that I am? eas a Nine tee ae 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Delegating Power and Authority to the Disciples. — Vs. 1-6, with fuller 
instructions in Matthew 10: 1-42. The apostles have now been so long under the 
training and instruction of Jesus that he was able to advance them to Ja higher grade, and 
send them out two by two to work away from his presence, but under his supervision. 
Jesus accordingly bestowed upon them great powers, and sent them forth to use them. This 
was an unfolding to them of his nature and work as the Messiah. Only the true Messiah 
could delegate such power and authority. And if the true Messiah was to die, and, rising 
again, to depart to heaven, and rule his kingdom unseen, this was the necessary preparation. 

Il. The Feeding of the Five Thousand. — Vs. 10-17; Matthew 14: 13-21; 
Mark 6: 30-44; John 6: I-14. 

Verses 7 to 9 give the reason why Jesus left Galilee for a time, and crossed the Jordan 
to Bethsaida in another province, beyond the reach of Herod. 

This miracle, so familiar to us all, revealed certain characteristics of the true Messiah. 
(1) He was able to help his disciples in the common, every-day needs of life, and to any 
necessary extent. The people who had been fed were so sure that Jesus was the Messiah 
that they tried by force to make him their king, such as would fulfil their ideas of what 
the Messiah was to be. Where else would they find a king who could feed his army 
without expense or trouble, who could cure his wounded soldiers by a word, who had 
wisdom and power divine? Sucha king could easily overcome the Roman power. (2) 
Jesus was the bread of life. But this could be realized only through his death as well as 
his life. His body must be broken for them. Only a suffering. Messiah could be the 
bread of life for the world. 

III. Miraeles. Following this were a number of miracles, related by other evangel- 
ists, but which belong in this part of Jesus’ life. See SECTION, above. These miracles 
showed in some new lights the qualities that must belong to the Messiah. (1) They 
showed his gracious love and tenderness for all the needy and suffering ones. They were 
object lessons of divine love. They revealed the heart of God. (2) They proved the 
power of Jesus; that he was the true Saviour always to be trusted, as well as loved. (3) 
They were God’s endorsement of his claims. They were the divine seal to his Messiah- 
ship. They were the voice of God saying ‘‘ This is my beloved Son; hear ye him.’’ 

IV. His Messiahship Directly Declared. —Vs. 18-21; Matt. 16: 13-20; 
Mark 8: 27-30. (Summer of A. D. 29, on the borders of Cesarea Philippi.) The 
miracles referred to above were performed in the regions round about Galilee, Tyre and 
_ Sidon, Dalmanutha and Bethsaida, whence Jesus walked slowly up the Jordan toward 
Cesarea Philippi, discoursing with his disciples. He was within the borders of this dis- 
trict when he asked his disciples the question with which this lesson begins (Mark 8: 27). 

This journey marks a turning point or new era in the education of the disciples. Jesus 
reveals to them more clearly his nature as the Messiah, and for the first time shows them 
the necessity of his sufferings and death. ' 

18. As he was alone. The word means “‘apart from public view,’ in a retired 
place. His disciples were with him, perhaps, as at Gethsemane, near, but not all 
the time close by him. Praying. In every great crisis of his work Jesus spent much 
time in prayer; at his baptism, in his temptation, when he chose his disciples, in Geth- 
semane. And now a great burden was upon him. His great Galilean ministry was nearly 
closed and its record must stand. He was soon to move toward Jerusalem, and enter 
upon his final ministry to the Jewish nation. He foresaw a few months hence his crucifix- 
ion, the culmination of his work, and his supreme trial. The hostility of the Jews was 
growing stronger and more unscrupulous. His disciples were still unprepared for the 
great responsibilities that were to rest upon them. Hence the human nature of Jesus 
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19. They answering said,’ John the Baptist ; Ae etiged e eae 
but some say Elias ; and others say, that one of the | 5 Matt. 16: 20. 
old prophets is risen again. Rage Vises: 

20. He said unto them, But? whom say ye that| 19. (4) Who say ye. 
Iam? Peter? answering said, The Christ of God:| 2,. staitty charged, emir 

at. And® he straitly charged them, and com- | Hicas, “strictly, to lay a penalty 


on one, and hence zo charge 


manded zhem to tell no man that thing ; under "penalty, implying an 
emphatic, solemn charge.” 


wanted close communion with his heavenly Father. Whom (who) say the people that 
I am? ‘The question seems to have been asked that Jesus might correct the views of 
the disciples.”? — Ldwin W. Rice, D. D. . 

19. John the Baptist, who had been beheaded a few months before. Elias. Greek 
form of Elijah, the prophet whom the people expected to herald the Messiah (Mal. 4: 5, 65 
3: 1). Why did they go so far toward the truth, and yet not think Jesus was the Messiah 
himself’? Because he was so totally different from their idea of the Messiah. He was 
not the kind of Messiah they expected. ‘‘ Where were the crown, the sceptre, the throne, 
the princely followers, the treasures, the armies?’’ Moreover, he had refused to let them 
make him their king (John 6: 14, 15), and this took away their hope that he was ‘‘ the 
prophet that should come into the world.”’ 

20. Peter answering said, The Christ of God, the anointed one, the Messiah. 
“© Christ ’’ is the Greek and ‘‘ Messiah’ is the Hebrew for ‘‘ anointed.’’ Anointing was 
the method by which kings, and sometimes prophets, were set apart for their work. 
Matthew adds, The Son of the living God, one who partook of God’s self-existent, eternal 
nature. Jesus replies to this confession of Peter’s, Blessed art thou, be- . 
cause thou hast opened thy heart to the truth; because thou hast broken Peter’s 
from the bondage of Jewish prejudice and worldly vision ; because thou Confession 
hast such firm confidence in such a Saviour. Faith, knowledge of Christ as of Christ. 
the Son of God, almighty to save and infinite in love; a heart in which 
truth finds a natural soil; a character in harmony with Jesus; broader outlooks into truth, 
—are all exquisite blessings. This truth was revealed to him from the heavenly Father. 
It was not the fruit of mere thought and argument, but was God’s light shining into eyes 
willing to see (Matt. 16: 17).. 

In Matthew Jesus reveals to Peter one result of this perception of the truth, and confers 
upon him (and upon-all the disciples, as they receive the same truth), the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven and the assurance that they are foundation stones on which the church 
shall be builded. For it is those who receive and hold to the divine Christ that have in all 
ages been the means of building up*the kingdom of God, and have unlocked to the world 
the treasures of that kingdom. The mightier the Christ in any heart or any church, the 
mightier for good is that heart and that church. 

21. He straitly, strictly, charged them .. . to tell no man. Why? (1) Be- 
cause the apostles were not as yet fully schooled in the doctrine of the true nature of 
Christ’s kingdom and office, and would not be so till the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon 
them. — Wordsworth. If they preached it now, they would be certain to preach it wrong. 
(2) Because the people would be turned away from their spiritual needs and the new life 
which was essential to the coming of the kingdom, to the desire to realize the outward glories 
of their false conception of the Messiah as king. This danger was entirely removed after 
the crucifixion. (3) The announcement that Jesus was the Messiah would be likely to excite 
tumult and rebellion against the Roman government, the people trying to make Jesus the 
leader of the revolt. This would interfere with his plan of a spiritual kingdom. Fi 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. This variety of opinion among the people Di reg 
shows that they were thinking and discussing. Free discussion is a great Sh das ik 
advantage to the truth, even when many of the opinions are wrong. It awakens interest, 
without which truth has small effect, and it prepares the way for the reception of the truth. 

2. What think ye of Christ? is the most important question for us. It is the crucial ques- 
tion of our religious life, which will measure its height, its power, its 
comfort, its quality. Christ as a prophet, as a great teacher, asa noble What Think 
example, is of great value to us in many ways. But Christ as the atoning ye of Christ 2 
Redeemer, as the revealer of God’s forgiving love, as the infinite Son of 
God with all knowledge of the present and the future, with all power to save and help, 
everywhere present, —such a Christ is vastly more helpful and comforting. 
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MARCH I. JESUS THE MESSIAH. LuKE 9: 18-27. 


22. Saying,’ The Son of man must suffer many |? Matt. 16: 215 17: 22. 
things, and be rejected of the elders and chief ; 
22. Be resected, amodox.pa- 


priests and scribes, and be slain, and be raised the | odju, “ rejected’ on scrutiny 


Ms or trial, and therefore implies 
third day. ‘ deliberate rejection. 


3. It must have required great courage for Peter to come out thus distinctly at variance 
with the whole trend of opinion of his countrymen and his own preconceived opinion. It 
was not easy to see in a human being, like himself in appearance, a divine being. Confes- 
sion of the truth strengthens one’s faith in the truth. Spoken words clear the atmosphere, 
give definiteness to thought, and impress the memory. 

Vv. An Unexpected Revelation Concerning the Messiah.—V. 22. Saying, 
implying that this was one reason why they were not yet to declare that Jesus was the ~ 
Messiah. This was the first announcement of the great fact that was approaching (Matt. 
16: 21). It was a new epoch in the Lord’s ministry. Having been convinced that Jesus 
was truly the Messiah, the disciples were able to receive the truth that was so unwelcome 
to them, and so contrary to all their preconceived notions as to the work of the Messiah 
and the method by which his kingdom could come. The Son of man: the ideal man, 
the representative man, the human nature in which the Son of God was manifested. This 
was the Jewish title of their Messiah (Dan. 7: 13). Must suffer many things: as de- 
scribed later on in the Gospels. Rejected of the elders, chief priests, and scribes. 
The three constituents of the Sanhedrim. This statement would guard the disciples against 
disappointment when they found that the Jewish leaders and the Jewish nation were 
opposed to him as the Messiah. Whom should they expect to interpret the prophecies 
aright as to the Messiah, if not these? And be slain, and be raised the third day. 
The statement that Jesus must die was a great shock and disappointment to 
the disciples ; so much so that Peter openly rebuked his Master for saying Death and 
it (Matt. 16: 22). The fact of his death so astonished them and absorbed Resurrection 
their attention that they passed over, almost without notice, the prophecy of Foretold. 
his resurrection, which they could not understand. The good was hidden 
in the great, deep shadow of the sad. If they had only seen the whole truth it would have 
saved them many atroubled hour. So ‘the crucifix with the dead Christ obscures our faith. 


Our thoughts rest not upon a dead, but a living Christ.’? — Bp. Westcott. 

“<The empty cross is to be preferred as being a symbol, symbolizing the The Cross 
resurrection as well as the death of the Redeemer. He has borne the cross, Points 
and passed from it forever.’? — Prof. Milligan. ‘<The cross stained with Upward. 


the blood drops of our Redeemer is the most sacred symbol of our religion. 
But it is precious, not because it points downward to death and the grave, but because it 
ever points upward to the living Christ.’’ — Prof. Briggs. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. The picture of the Messiah in the prophets, as a great 
and glorious king, could be realized only by means of the suffering and death of the 
Messiah, which seemed to the disciples to destroy the picture. This is a not infrequent 
experience of individuals and churches. The hard experience God sends is often the 
answer to their prayer for happier, holier, more prosperous times. 

ILLUSTRATION. In the Light of Asia, the king dreamed troublous dreams about his 
son, Prince Siddartha, and seven great and terrible fears came before him 
in vision. The flag of Indra was rent by a rushing wind, ten huge ele- The Seven 
phants shook the earth with their tread, a mighty drum pealed like a Fears Changed 
thunderstorm; his son sat on a tower scattering gems, as if it rained to Joys. 
jacinths and rubies, and all the world seized on these treasures. Every 
one was to the king a great fear. But a wise counsellor showed him that every one of 
his fears was in reality a great joy. The rent flag was but the beginning of the new. 
The ten elephants were the ten great gifts of wisdom; the tower was the growing of the 
true religion, and the gems were the truths his son would give to the world; and the drum 
was the thunder of the preached word. 

2. We lose great comfort and hope when we read only a part of God’s message to us 
in his word and in his providence. As the disciples centered their thoughts on the death 
of their Master, and overlooked his promise of resurrection, so we see the-evils, the dark- 
ness, the sorrows, and sometimes forget to see the promises of hope, the spiritual blessings, 
the rainbows on the clouds, the dawn coming through the night. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that we see the whole truth, and not be absorbed in a portion of ater ts 

VI. The Transfiguration which followed soon after this revealed to the disciples the 
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LuKE 9: 18-27. LESSON IX. First QUARTER. 


is I t. 10:38; 16: 24; Mark 8: 34; Luke 14: 27. 
23. 1} And he said to ¢hem all, if any ee pitearee 343 4 27, 
man ° will come after me, let him * deny | rey. Ver.: 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and| 23. (@ Would. 


follow me. 23. Will (come), S€édev, wills, or wishes to come. 


divine and glorious nature of Jesus, the reverse side of the picture of the suffering Messiah. 
It helped them to realize the truth about him, and believe in him in the darkest times. 

ILLUSTRATION. If some visitor from Mars to this earth should come in winter, having 
never seen aseed grow, and should see a beautiful seed put in the ground, he would feel 
that it was lost. But if one took him to a greenhouse and showed him the flower that 
grew from such a seed, his soul would rejoice, for he would see the true nature of the seed, 
and so could rejoice that it was planted. 

ItLustTRaTION. ‘‘ Alumina (common earth) can become oriental ruby, topaz, ame- 
thyst, sapphire, or emerald. Silica (sand) can become jasper, opal, or Brazilian ruby. 
Charcoal can become diamond.’’ One glimpse of the actual transformation would give 
power to see the true nature of the earth, or sand, or charcoal, and not lose heart when we 
saw it put into the chemist’s fire. 

VII. The Messiah Must Have Disciples Like Himself.— Vs. 23-27. 23. 
If any man will come after me, wishes to come. Jesus applies to his disciples the 
principles on which he must himself carry out the work of the Messiah as he had just re- 
vealed them. The way to the Messiah’s crown was through the cross. 

The way to their own crown of eternal life was by the same path. Se/f-densal. 
Let him deny himself. Renounce self as master, and accept Christ as : 


‘master. In us all there are two natures. And when the heart accepts Jesus, and chooses 


God, then the whole lower nature, all passions, aims, desires, are to be subjected not only 
to conscience, but to Jesus. There is a sphere where they belong and can freely act. 
Denial of these, where it brings no higher good, St. Paul calls a doctrine of devils (1 Tim. 
6: 1-3). Self-denial is to deny ourselves everything wrong, no matter how pleasant, it 
may be; itis to give up what is pleasant and right in itself when we can thereby best aid 
the cause of Christ and the redemption of our fellow-men; it is to do riglt, to serve 
Christ, to promote his kingdom at whatever cost; it is to make Christ first and everything 
else second. 

Note that there can be no high and noble character without daily self-denial. 
Whosoever makes self first is necessarily mean and low. Hence God has made life full of 
opportunities to deny self for others. Take up his cross daily, not merely on special 
occasions. (1) Zhe cross isthe symbol of doing our duty, even at the cost of the most pain- 
ful death. Wt is the emblem, not of mere suffering, but of suffering for 
the sake of Christ and his gospel. (2) Each one must take up his own The Cross. 
cross. (3) He must take it up voluntarily, accept it, not merely endure 
what is laid upon him. This is what changes the cross into a glory. ‘‘ The cross for the 
cross, never; but the cross for the Lord, always.’? (4) The cross is atest. It is the 
Ithuriel’s spear, which tests whether we are disciples in deed and in truth, or only seekers 
after the loaves and fishes. And follow me. To follow Christ is to take him for’ our 
master, our teacher, our example; to believe his doctrines, to uphold his cause, to obey his 
precepts, and to do it though it leads to heaven by the way of the cross. It is not merely to 
do right, but to do right for his sake, under his leadership, and according to his teaching. An 
old mystic once said a true word: ‘* Never run after a cross, and never run away from one.” 

Liprary. The Cross Bearer. A series of capital illustrations. (Am. Tract Soc.) 
Bishop Huntington’s Sermons, ‘¢ The Cross a Burden or a Glory.”’ 

PRACTICAL. I. It is also true of almost every Christian that somewhere in his nature 
lies a weak point, a besetting tendency to sin; and just there must be applied the check- 
rein of self-denial. Even eminent Christians have had to wage constant battle with fleshly 
lusts. Others have had sore conflict with irritable, violent tempers. When a servant of 
Christ is willing to take a back seat, or to yield the pre-eminence to others, he is making a 
surrender which is well pleasing to his meek and lowly Master. One of the hardest things 


, to many a Christian is to serve his Saviour as a ‘‘ private,’? when his pride tells him that 
he ought to wear a ‘‘shoulder-strap”’ in Christ’s army. Another very hard thing for most 


persons to give up is to give up having their own way. But the very essence of true 
spiritual obedience lies just here. It is just here that self-sufficiency, and vanity, and way- 
wardness, and obstinacy are to be met.— Theodore Cuyler. é Many are willing to do 
the Lord’s will if they can be on the committee of ways and means,”’| 
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MArcH t. JESUS THE MESSIAH. Luke 9: 18-27. 


24. For whosoever‘ will save his life shall lose | ! Matt. 16: 26; Mark 8: 36. 
it: but whosoever “will lose his life for my sake, yee ie oe 
the same shall save it. 

25. For ‘what is a man advantaged, if he gai Shoe 

\ ) S21N | 44. (@) Shall lose his life 
the whole world, and ° lose himself, or be cast away ? | ”argin, soul. HS CaN: 

26. For ?whosoever shall be ashamed of me| self’ SE eas 
and of my words, of him shall the Son of man be — 
ashamed, when he shall come in his own glory, and , Bt Wes 
in his Father’s and of the holy angels. wills wie ne esis 


2. Self-denial is the only way to virtue, to goodness, to usefulness, to heaven. ‘There 
can be no great or noble character without this. 

24. For whosoever will, wills, is determined to save his life, the same word as is 
used for sow/ in Matthew and Mark. Life here in the original is the same word that is 
translated soz/ in the next verse. It is much more than existence: life means one’s self; 
all that makes life worth living,— the character, the blessedness, which give life or the 
soul its value. So that the meaning is : whosoever makes the pleasures and enjoyments of 
life his chief aim, determines to have worldly blessing and rewards, even at the expense of 
righteousness, religion, and for service of his master. Shalllose it. Shall lose all that 
makes life worth living; shall lose even the earthly rewards which he called his life, and 
much more, eternal blessedness. And whosoever will (is willing to) lose his life: to 
give up those outward things which are desirable and blessed in themselves, which worldly 
men seek chiefly, and which seem to make the life on earth happy and worth living, — 
honors, riches, pleasures, power. But note this is to be for my sake, azd, Mark adds, 
‘or the Gospel’s. "The mere loss of life has no promised blessing. It is only loss for the 
sake of Christ that has this promise. Multitudes of people lose their lives for gain, for 
pleasure, for fashion. Each of these has more martyrs than the cross ever required ; but 
the loss was without compensation or hope. But whosoever loses it for the love of Christ, 
for the sake of preaching and advancing the gospel, shall save it, —shall have a blessed- 
ness and glory which will a thousand times compensate for every loss. The loss was tem- 
poral, the gain is eternal ; the loss was small, the gain infinite; the loss was of outward 
things, the gain is in the nature of the soul itself. 

25. For what is a man advantaged? What profit does he gain? Some have said 
that this regarding of profit and reward is only another form of selfishness. But selfish- 
ness is the seeking our own good at the expense or injury of others. To seek what is profit- 
able is not selfishness, but wisdom. It is simply folly to throw away life, or pleasure, or 
wealth, for no good, whatever. The wise man wants to know what good will come of it 
to himself or others. Only a fool will have no regard to profit. If, an ‘‘if’’ that is never 
realized, but even if he gain the whole world, all the pleasure, the wealth, the sources 
of enjoyment, the honors, the blessings this world can give, and lose himself, his life, 
his health, his power of enjoyment, if he is racked with pain, or tormented with remorse, if 
he loses his character, his integrity, his love of God, and after a short enjoyment there is 
nothing left but eternal misery. In the process of gaining he has lost the power to enjoy 
his gains. Or be cast away, rather, forfeit himself, forfeit his soul, which is giver up for 
the sake of worldly gain. There is no compensation for the loss of the soul. All other 
losses may be repaired. ‘The loss of the soul is without remedy and without hope. 

ILLUSTRATION. There is a Russian legend of one who entered a diamond mine in search 
of great riches. He filled his pockets with great gems, and then threw them away to make 
room for larger ones. At length he became very thirsty, but there was no water there. He 
sought to find the way out, but was hopelessly lost in the intricate mazes. He heard the 
flow of rivers, but they were rivers of gems; and he hastened forward at the sound of a 
waterfall, but it was acascade of jewels. He was very rich in precious stones, but he was 
dying of thirst, and his riches were worse than useless. He had lost himself, and perished 
amid his treasures. 

26. Whosoever shall be ashamed of me, one reason why men would refuse to 
take up their cross. And of my words, the truths I teach, the claims I make, the hopes 
I hold forth, the commands I give. There was great danger of this shame. For Jesus 
and his cause would be unpopular. The fashion, the wealth, the drift of thought in the 
world would be directly opposed to the kingdom which Jesus set up. He himself was to 
be crucified as a malefactor; his glory invisible. His kingdom was small, with followers 
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LUKE 10: 25-37. LESSON X. FirsT QUARTER. 


ay. ‘But ! I tell you of ‘a truth, there: be some) * Mee ge028 1h oo 
standing here, which’ shall not taste of death, till! p.. vur.: 
they see the kingdom of God. 27. (f) Shall in no wise taste. 


few and poor; and its glory was in the future; its principles spiritual. Persecution, 
reproaches, sneers would press hard upon the disciples ; only a mighty faith could keep 
them from being ashamed. Of him shall the son of man be ashamed, because their 
character and conduct are wholly unlike his. 
They do not belong in his company; they have 
acted in a manner entirely unworthy of his dis- 
ciples. A brave general is ashamed of the 
cowards who ran away when they should have 
fought. They are a disgrace to him and mis- 
represent his army. When he shall come 
in his own glory, for the time is coming when 
the despised teacher shall be a glorious and 
triumphant king. 
27. And lest they should think this time 
S¢ was a great way off he assures them that it 
» is close at hand. There 
be some standing here, Dawn of the 
etc. The new kingdom of Mew Kingdom. 
God would dawn, would 
come as the day comes when the first rays 
touch the mountain tops, during the lifetime 
of some of those who heard him. The day 
would not have come in its noontide glory, 
the new kingdom would not have been wholly there, but it would have come. The 
apostles lived to see the marvelous day of Pentecost, when Christ began to come in 
his kingdom, and three thousand were converted in a day ; and some of them to see the 
end of the Jewish dispensation in the destruction of Jerusalem and the establishment of 
the Christian dispensation, with tens of thousands of disciples throughout the civilized 
world. This was the beginning of the second advent. Compare Mark 9: 1; Matt. 16: 
28. Jesus went away by the cross, but he came back again, and has ever been present in 
himself, and in the Holy Spirit. 
PRaAcTIcAL. The full coming of the kingdom of God is certain, because it has begun to 
‘come. The dawning rays are the assurance of hope and faith. The past is the proof of 
the future. This gives us enthusiasm to work for him. 


—4. © b 


LESSON X.— March 8. 
TRUE LOVE TO ONE’S NEIGHBOR. — Luke io: 25-37. 


Read Luke g: 51-62 ; 10: 1-42. Commit Verses 25-27. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. GOLDEN TEXT. 
SUBJECT. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 


all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself. 


The Principles of the Heavenly Life 
Here, the Way to Eternal Life 
in Heaven. 


Review the last lesson. F 
The Departure from Galilee. — After CLOSE OF THE GALILEAN 


a year and almost ten months there was a MINISTRY. 

marked occasion. There is always some- Jesus had been in Galilee and vicinity 
thing sad about leaving a work among any | since the last of December, A. D. 27, near 
people, a work only partially successful. the close of his first public year. And he 
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Marcu 8. 


TRUE LOVE TO ONE’S NEIGHBOR. 


LUKE 10: 25-37. 


Farewell Warpings.— As Jesus was 
moving along the southern border of Galilee, 
he uttered those sad farewell woes of warn- 
ing réported in 10: 12-16. 

Preparations. — Note the threefold work 
of the mission of the seventy, as below. 

Trace on the map the route of Jesus to 
Jerusalem, and note the various events that 
took place. 

Eternal Life.—The question of the 
scribe was the real question of every soul. 
Compare Christ’s answer to him with his 
answer to the rich young ruler three or four 
months later. Perhaps the necessity of the 


life required in the answers can be helpfully . 


illustrated by a simple diagram, to be used 
on blackboard or paper in its place in the 
lesson. 

Death. 
Heavenly Life. 


Love to God. 


Earthly Life. 


Bee Love to Man. 


- The Commandments, 


The Sermon on the Mount. 


The life goes on beyond death. If we 
wish to have a part in the heavenly life, 
that life must be begun here. Christ has 
come to show us what eternal life is, and to 
give it to us, and help us to live it. Faith 
in him gives and cherishes the eternal and 
heavenly life. 

The Good Samaritan illustrates and 
enforces one part of eternal life, and the 
proof and test whether we have it. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — November, A. D. 29. 

Place. — Somewhere in’ Perea, beyond 
Jordan.. Though possibly near Jerusalem. 

Route. — When Jesus left Galilee the 
indications are that he went along the bor- 
_ der between Galilee and Samaria to the 

Jordan, crossed the river into Perea, thence 
southerly to the fords of Jericho, to Jericho, 
and thence to Bethany. See Luke 9: 51, 
525 10: 38. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


**Peace Be to This House,’’ by W. C. T. 
Dobson; ‘‘ The Good Samaritan,’’ by Rem- 
brandt, Paul Veronese, Siemenroth, Doré, 
and Bassant; ‘* Arrival of the Good Samari- 
tan at the Inn,’’ by Doré. 
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labored there a year and almost ten months. 

Before his final departure, he made a 
visit to Jerusalem to attend the Feast of 
Tabernacles (John 7: 2, 10), that year, 
October 11-18. During this visit belong 
the events described in John, chapters 7 and 
8, and. probably 9 and 10 to verse 21, 
though some place these last chapters at the 
Feast of Dedication (John 10: 22), in the 
December following. 


THE PEREAN MINISTRY. 


From the time Jesus left Galilee in 
October, A. D. 29, till his final arrival in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem (Bethany), on Satur- 
day, April 1, A. D. 30, a period of five 
months, is called 7he Perean Ministry, be- 
cause most of it was spent in Perea, that is, 
the regions beyond Jordan (Perea means 
‘* beyond,’’ ‘‘on the other side ’’), though 
there were frequent excursions elsewhere. 


THE SECTION 


includes (1) the final departure, Luke 9: 51; 
(2) the plan of campaign, in sending the 
seventy before him, as he had previously 
sent the twelve in Galilee. (3) The story 
of the lesson which took place on this jour- 
ney. 
Parallels. —The departure (9: 51) is 
recorded in Matt. 19: 13; and Mark Io: 
1; Luke 10: 12-22 is partially parallel to 
Matt. 11: 20-27. 

Compare the question of the young ruler 
concerning eternal life in Luke 18: 18-30. 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 

Near the close of. the third year of public 
ministry, five months before the crucifixion, 
near the beginning of the Perean campaign. 

Jesus almost 33 years old. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS 

Geo. Adam Smith’s //istorical Geography 
of the Holy Land, p. 539, etc., for Perea; 
and p. 264, etc., for the road between Jeru- 
salem and Jericho. On eternal life see 
Professor Drummond’s Watural Law in the 
Spiritual World ; Guthrie’s Sermons, ‘‘Eter- 
nal Life.”’ 

Notes on The Parables, by Trench, Bruce, 
Taylor, Arnot, Dods, Guthrie. 

Sermons, by D. L. Moody, ‘* Who is My 
Neighbor.’’ 3 

All books on ‘social questions, missions, 
and ways of reaching our suffering and sin- 
ful fellow-men; such as Booth’s Darkest 
England and the Way Out; Reis’ Low 
the Other Half Live. 


LUKE 10: 25-37. LESSON X. FirsT QUARTER. 


BLACKBOARD EXERCISE. . 


Blackboard Exercise.— Professor Pagnani, of the Union Theological Seminary, lately 
taught this lesson most interestingly to a class of boys by means of the following blackboard 
exercise. Each pupil had a pencil and paper, and drew exactly what the -professor drew 
upon the board, and as he drew it. First, four straight perpendicular lines (1), Then 
the four (2). Then he completed the square and called each a frame for a picture. 

J — Jerusalem, 2500 feet above the sea level. 

J — Jericho, 800 feet below (—) the sea level. 

A little palm tree was drawn in each corner to give an oriental flavor. 

Then in No. I., the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, with a straight line for the man. 

No. II., the man fallen and five robbers running away. 

No. III., the fallen man, and the priest, Levite, and good Samaritan. 

No IV., the inn. 

Two circles for the pennies, or denarii. 

The instruction was given under the three headings below the pictures. 

Then he wrote and each boy wrote, ‘* Go thou .......2....--c..cec-ececec-e and do likewise.’’ 
Each one writing his own name in the blank space. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Perean Ministry. — Jesus had now completed his work in two of the 
three Jewish provinces. (1) JUDEA (nearly a year); (2) GALILEE (a year and nine 
months); and there remained.but (3) PEREA (about five months), where he has a work to 
do on his way to Jerusalem, and the final crowning effort to save the nation, and the great 
atonement on the cross. 

It was about the last of October, after Jesus’ return from a visit to Jerusalem to the 
feast of tabernacles (John 7: 2, 10),which took place October 11-18, when Jesus left 
Galilee and ‘‘stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,’’ clearly seeing the trials and 
suffering before him. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell’s men just before the battle used to look at their 
general, and whisper to each other, ‘See, he has on his battle-face.? When they saw that 
set, iron face they felt that defeat was impossible.’?? — 7rumédull. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Thus Pompey, when hazarding his life on a tempestuous sea in 
order to be at Rome on an important occasion, said, ‘‘It is necessary for me to go: it is 
not necessary for me to live.’? Thus Czesar, when he crossed the Rubicon, burned the 
ships upon the shore which brought his soldiers to land, that there might be no return. — 
(Paxton Hood.) 

On his way along thesouthern borders of Galilee toward the Jordan Jesus uttered his 
farewell warnings to the people where he had preached so long.  ‘* Woe 
unto thee, Chorazin! Woe unto thee, Béthsaida!’’ These woes were Woeunto You. 
not prayers for a curse upon them; they were not angry imprecations, 
but simple statements of fact; warnings big with tears and love. The woe is coming; 
therefore repent, and flee from the wrath to come. Every word was a weeping Niobe. 

ILLUSTRATION. It was like the cry of the rider along the river to the people of Johns- 
town that the great dam above them had broken, and the flood was rushing down upon 
them, ‘‘ Escape for your lives.’”? Or like the call of Paul Revere as he rode from Boston 
to Lexington. 

ILLUSTRATION. An unbeliever once said that he could not understand how the loving 
and good Christ could utter his ‘‘ Woes unto you.’? A minister of great power spoke the 
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Marcu 8. TRUE LOVE TO ONE’S NEIGHBOR. LUKE 10: 25-37. 


25. And, behold, a certain law-| = Matt. 19: 16; 22:35; Luke 18: 18. 


yer stood up, and tempted him, Say- Pes genres, exmretpacgwv, from éx, opening out some- 
> 1 thing that is rolled up. hence, entirely, thoroughly 
ing, : Master, what shall I do to and metpacwy, to test, to put to trial, to tempt. : 
inherit eternal life ? 25. Eternal, aimviov, eternal. ‘‘ It describes the life 
; in \its quality, of sotbeing measured by time, a larger 

idea than that of mere duration,” 


words in such a tender manner, so overflowing with loving kindness, that the unbeliever 
could understand how love could speak the ‘* Woe.”’ 

Pérea, ‘‘ the beyond,” was the narrow region which extended along the eastern bank 
of the Jordan from the Jabbok to the Dead Sea. ‘‘In Perea, as in Galilee, 
the Jews formed the bulk of the population; and narrow as the strip must Perea. 
have been which connected the two provinces, it formed an easy and 
convenient passage. The Jews always regarded Perea, Galilee, and Judea as the three Jew- 
ish provinces, and when the Galilean pilgrims came up to the feasts at Jerusalem by Perea 
they felt that they had traveled all the way on Jewish soil.”” — G. Adam Smith. 

In preparation for this mission Jesus commissioned seventy disciples (in addition to the 
twelve) to go ‘‘ two and two before his face into every city and place, whither he himself 
would come’’ (10: 1). There seem to be three reasons for this. (1) It was an 
excellent and needed training for these disciples themselves. It developed 
their power, their love to their Master, their desire to do good. They were The Mission 
as ‘‘lambs among wolves,’’ gaining faith and courage for greater trials. of the Seventy. 
(2) The work itself was more than Jesus could possibly do personally, and 
yet it was work that needed to be done. (3) They prepared the way for his own work, 
they awakened interest, they aided faith, they drewthe people to hear Jesus. ‘* These men,”’ 
says Bishop Vincent, ‘‘ were not like the twelve, men trained for a life-work, but men sent 
out to a brief but earnest mission. These men were local preachers, evangelists, heralds, 
not teachers and planters of the church. Here, then, is a lesson for lay workers in the 
church. Christ has work for laymen as well as for ministers; for those who can give his 
work only a part of their time, as well as for those who give it all their time.’’ 

Il.s The Great Question of Life.— V. 25. It was somewhere on this journey, the 
exact place unknown, that a certain lawyer, a student and teacher of the Jewish law, stood 
up, probably in some house where Jesus was teaching. He rose up respectfully in order 
to call Jesus’ attention. And tempted him, tested or tried him with some controverted 
questions of the day as to the quality and orthodoxy of his teachings. Probably there 
were various incorrect rumors about his teachings, as there always are in such cases. It is a 
rare gift to report correctly. Saying, Master, z. e., Teacher, What shall I do 
to inherit eternal life? How can I become a child of God, and as a child inherit from 
my heavenly Father, and so have possession of eternal life? 


‘Tis heaven alone that is given away, — 
Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


ETERNAL Lift is the divine life which is implanted in us when we are born of the 
Spirit and become children of God. It begins in this life; but, being divine and natural, 
it endures forever. It is the life that belongs to heaven, which inspires all heavenly beings 
and makes heaven what it is. Its outflow is perfect morality and the noblest character. 

SEEKING ETERNAL LiFe. Of all things in the universe this is the great prize we should 
seek with all our hearts and souls. For it includeseevery other good,—God, heaven, 
holiness, usefulness, happiness. Just so far as we have eternal life can we know God, 
or heaven, or any highest good. Therefore, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim fleeing from the city 
of Destruction with his fingers in his ears, crying out, ‘Life, life,’? so we should run from 
the city of spiritual death to the city of eternal life. a ; 

A FALsE SEEKING. ‘A great many persons would be glad to inherit eternal life 
when they were no longer in the possession of mere mortal life. Indeed, most persons 
would be willing to pay something, or do something, as a means of securing an inheritance 
of eternal life. But, unless a man wants eternal life here and now, his desire to have it by 
and by is a vain desire.’”? — 7rumbull. ed he does not really desire eternal life, the life 

en, but merely happiness and safety hereafter. 
se ce. This : well illustrated by ie touching story, Ze Sister’s Dream of Heaven, 
a five-cent tract, published by Wm. Knowles, Gospel Tract Depot, New York. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. If one would join a choir, he must learn to sing. If he would 


speak in a foreign tongue, he must learn the language. . 
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LUKE 10: 25-37. LESSON X. FirsT QUARTER. 


SS Eee 


26. He said unto him, What is written in the es ead ate Mark 12: 
law? how readest thou? 2 Deut. 6: 5. 

27. And'he answering said,’ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind; and * thy neighbour as thyself. 

28. And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right: this do, and 
thou shalt live. 


III. The Answer That 
Jesus Gave. — Vs. 26-28. 
26. What is written in the 
law? His business was to 
study the law. How readest 
thou? He acknowledges that 
the law is the fountain of au- 
thority. The answer is from 
Deuteronomy 6: 5, and Leviti- 
cus 19: 18, and was probably 
= a well-known summary. Jesus 
~SaN <a quotes it (Matt. 22: 37-40, and,Mark 

a = 12: 29-31). 
APRN aa et 27. Thou shalt love the Lord 
i ry st thy God. This is the first duty of all God’s 
\\ Wii ib pt creatures. He is worthy of love. He is 
oF Sen See ’ lovable and attracts love. As soon as a 
Modern Jericho. right-minded person sees God as he is, espe- 
cially as revealed in Jesus Christ, he is drawn 
to love him. This love is also the best, the noblest, the most elevating, purifying, enlarging 
act of the soul. With all thy heart. //ear¢ denotes in general terms the affection and 
will; affectionate choice, ‘‘ the love of conscious resolve, expressed with will, which must 
at once become a second nature.’? — Cremer’s Biblico-Theol. Lexicon. The heart is 
the center of all physical and spiritual life, ce soul or mind, as it is the fountain and 
seat of the thoughts, passions, desires, appetites, affections, purposes, endeavors. — Thayer’s 
N. T. Greek- Eng. Lex.’ .And with all thy soul. Soz/ is the individual exist- 
ence, the person himself, the seat of the will, dispositions, desires, character. ‘The two 
words are united to teach that the entire, undivided person must share in that which it has- 
to perform with the heart. — Cremer’s Biblico- Theol. Lexicon. With all 
thy strength. The whole of the heart, soul, and mind must go into this How Much to 
love. A feeble flame shows that the man has not yet become acquainted Love God. 
with God. If we should love God at all, we should love him with the 
intensity of our whole being. With all thy mind. True love has its intellectual and 
reasonable side. It is not blind. And love always exalts the mind and enlarges the intel- . 
lect. And thy neighbor as thyself. This love is the principle in the heart from which 
flows the Golden Rule in practice, and the perfect keeping of all the commandments which 
refer to our duties to our fellow-men. ‘* Love is the fulfilling of the law.’’ 

Liprary. Drummond’s “‘ Greatest Thing in the World.’ President Mark Hopkins’? 
Law of Love and Love as Law. 

28. This do and thou shalt live. For the doing of this is life, the life of heaven. 

Compare the answer Jesus gave to the young ruler (18: 18-22), where Jesus told him 
to keep the commandments and to show that he did by giving his property 
to the poor. The answers are practically the same. ‘Some persons The Young 
would make religion to consist of little else than a self-denying course of Ruler. 
the practice of virtue and obedience. They make it a kind of house-of- 
correction work. But, no! I love the service of my God; like the bird, I fly at liberty 
on the wings of obedience to his holy will.’? — Dr. Chalmers. 

Nore. The condition of salvation is the same in the Old Testament and the New. 
Where, then, is the superiority of the gospel? It reveals the atonement by s aa 
which salvation was made possible to all in the old as in the new dispensa- th eee of 
tion; it accomplishes in a new and better way for far greater numbers e Gospel: 
what was gained with difficulty by the few; it provides new motives, new forces, new 
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Marcu 8. TRUE LOVE TO ONE’S NEIGHBOR. LUKE 10: 25-37. 


29. But he, willing to’ justify himself, said unto |! Luke 165 45. 
Jesus, And who is my neighbour ? - 14,; aR 
} o : Ey. VER. : 
30. And Jesus answering said, A certain mam| 30. (a) Was going. 
“went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell] 3% (2) Robbers. () Beat. 


among? thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, | 29, “ing, 9¢dwy, wishing, 
? | resolved, determined. 


and * wounded zm, and departed leaving Aim half| 30. Zuieves, Agorais, rob- 
dead bers, ae violence. 

. 4 30. Half dead, npbava tvyxo- 

31. And by chance there came down a certain | ¥9”74- ‘The last word throws 

: hi : iy 3 5; an element of chance into the 

priest that way; and when he saw him, ” he passed | case.” He might or might not 

be dead, so far as the robbers 


by on the other side. cared, 


hopes, new methods, new light, new truth. Jesus Christ is se way to this love of God 
and man, which is salvation. Every one is conscious that he fails in the condition of salva- 
tion here required. But he can know that he has the seeds and beginnings of it in his heart 
and in his life. The gospel way of salvation, ‘‘ Believe on the {Lord Jesus Christ and 
thou shalt be saved,”’ leads to the result which the scribe and the young ruler would seek in 
vain by a struggle to keep the law. 

ILLusTRATION. ‘* When a man is told that the whole of religion and morality is 
summed up in the two commandments, to love God and to love our neighbor, he is ready 
to cry, like Charoba in Gebir at the first sight of the sea, ‘Is this the 
mighty ocean? is this all?’ Yes! all; but howsmall a partof it do your The Sum of 
eyes survey ! Only trust yourself to it; launch out upon it; sail abroad Duty Like the 
over it; you will find it has no end; it will carry you round the world.’? — Ocean. 
LTare’s Guesses at Truth. 

ILLUSTRATION. We are told in Plutarch that the great Athenian general was intensely 
impatient of opposition, and once, having built a new palace, he invited an artist to look it 
over, and then bade him decorate it with pictures according to the proposed plans, The 
artist refused, having too many other engagements. Alcibiades locked him in the palace 
and refused to let him out till he had done the work. When it was not to his taste the 
artist had to wash out the pictures and make new ones. So we are shut into life ; we are 
by deed and thought placing on the walls pictures for eternity, and it will be blessed or 
wretched, according to the pictures, we make. Jesus gives us the designs. He will help us 
correct mistakes, washing out the wrong ones, or making them a part of new and better 
scenes. But life’s work is for eternity.—From address of Dr. /. L. Hurlbut. 

IV. An Explanation by a Parable. —Vs. 29-37. 29. But he, willing (re- 
solved) to justify himself; to make himself appear right, both to his own conscience 
and to Jesus. Said unto Jesus, and who is my neighbour? For the degree in which 
he had kept the law of love would depend on the answer to this question. If his neighbor 
meant his personal friends, ‘‘ Jew, spelt large,’’ he may have kept the law in some measure, 
or, at least, had come much nearer it than if ‘‘ neighbor’? included a wider circle. 
Doubtless this was a disputed question among the Jews. 

30. A certain man went (was going) down from Jerusalem to Jericho. The 
road, or path — for there was no such road as is familiar to us — from Jerusalem went dowz 
literally, to Jericho, the descent in less than twenty miles being about 3,500 feet. It was 


also a very dangerous road, lying much of the way in a deep ravine through The Jericho | 


soft rocks in which caves and chambers abounded, affording shelter to mis- Road 

creants, who from them sallied forth to prey upon travelers. It is still ‘i 

necessary to have an escort in passing over that road. — Bliss. This ‘‘ road was so notori- 
ous for robberies and murders that a portion of it was called ‘ the red or bloody way,’ and 
was protected by a fort and a Roman garrison.’? — JZ. R. Vincent. Eight hundred men 
are now (1889) at work on a new road from Jerusalem to Jericho-and the Jordan. — Ap. 
¥. H. Vincent. Fell among thieves, robbers, brigands. On this very road an English 


baronet, — Sir Frederic Henniker, — was stripped and murdered by Arab robbers in 1820. 
‘«* He was probably thinking of the parable of the Samaritan when the assassin’s stroke laid 
him low,”’ Porter’s Palestine, 1.151. — Cambridge Bible. 


31. And by chance there came down a certain priest. Jericho was one of the 
residences of the priests. ‘‘ About twelve thousand priests and Levites who used to attend 
the temple, in courses, resided at Jericho.’’ —Van Doren. Most of all, a priest should lend 
a helping hand. He passed by on the other side: not of the road only, but of the 
ravine. — Zvlicoft, Excuses were not wanting: there was danger in delay from the same or 
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LUKE 10: 25-37. LESSON X. First QUARTER. 


32. And“ likewise a Levite, when he was at the pant ge aa 
place, came and looked on Aim, and passed by on 


the other side. Rey. VER.: 


33. But a certain ! Samaritan, as he journeyed,| 32. (4) ) fi like manner. 7m 
: 33. (¢ oved w: - 
came where he was; and when he saw him, he* had | gicn. 


compassion o7 him, 36.7) Proved. 
34. And went to zm, and bound up his wounds, 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his own] ,,. pad compassion, éomha- 
: : i yxvic@n, a verb derived from 
beast, and brought him to aninn, and took care of PO Uae a ccte, eteed 
him. : parts, like the heart, lungs, liver; 


which were used to denote the 
35- And on the morrow when he departed, he | saat of te afections audtteel™ 


took out? two pence, and gave ¢hem to the host, and rss ee Olea 
said unto him, Take care of him: and whatsoever] 35. Pewce, dyvépva, denarii, 


: : silver coins worth about 1 
thou spendest more, when I come again, I will repay | cents. y 


thee : 37. He that showed mercy, 
S J 6 moujgas To éAeos. €Acos is 
36. Which now of these three, thinkest thou, | good-will toward the miserable 
joined with a desire to relieve 


fwas neighbour unto him that fell among the} them. 
thieves ? 
37. And he said, He that shewed mercy on him. Then said Jesus 


unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 


other robbers; it was not the priest’s business; he was perhaps hastening to the temple 
service, or from it, to reach Jericho before nightfall ; he was unfamiliar with wounds, and 
inapt in caring for them. — Addott. Doubtless he thought that others would help the man. 
Notice how often in time of great danger, as in a fire or a wreck, even respectable men lose 
their courtesy and helpfulness. 

32. And likewise a Levite. The Levites performed the humble service of the 
temple, as cleaning, carrying fuel, and acting as choristers. Levites were also writers, 
teachers, preachers, and literati. Came and looked on him. He did a little more than 
the priest, but resisted the impulse. 

33. But a certain Samaritan. The Samaritans were half heathen, a mixed race 
of Jews and Gentiles, accepting the Pentateuch only as their Bible, erroneous in some 
points of doctrine, and greatly despised by the priests and Levites. ‘‘ The Jews have no 
dealings with the Samaritans.’’ Note, in this connection, the noble spirit which 
Christ showed in this picture of a Samaritan, for it was but a short time before this that 
he had himself been rejected by Samaritans in such an ungracious way that the disciples 
wished to invoke fire from heaven upon them (Luke 9: 51-56). Moreover, it required 
great moral courage to thus exalt a Samaritan before Jews. Had compassion on him, 
a compassion so strong that it overcame selfishness and all sense of fear. 

34. Bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine. The wine was poured in 
to cleanse the wound, and the oil to assuage the smart. They were highly esteemed 
remedies. Set him on his own beast. Hiscare of the wounded man must have consumed 
, considerable time; but this was the greatest magnanimity, and much more than common 
kindness required. Real love does not ask how /i¢éle, but how much it may do. — Facobus. 
To an inn, more like our hotel than the common khan. And took care of him: 
gave him his personal attention, which is more costly and more blessed than all our 
money. 

35- Andon the morrow . . . he took out two pence (denarii): from his girdle. 
Shilling is a more exact translation of ‘‘ denarius’’ than penny. It is worth about seven- 
teen cents. But two such pence would be equivalent to three dollars in our day. What- 
hone thou spendest more, etc. He did all he could, consistently with his other 

uties. 

36. Which now of these three . . . was (proved) neighbour unto him. The 
Lord’s question has been admirably put as, ‘‘ Which now of these three understood best 
what thou desirest to know? ’? — Sadler. 

37- Go, and do thou likewise. That is, your question is answered by yourself: 
‘He to whom you oug#¢ thus to show mercy in order to become fis neighbor is your 
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neighbor.’” With this interpretation of the term ‘‘neighbor,’? the lawyer would be con- 
victed of sin and of the need of a Saviour. 

THE MODERN GOOD SAMARITAN. Both as individuals and as a nation, we are to 
treat the poor, the despised, the outcast, the degraded as our neighbors, and give them all 
possible aid, and not pass them by on the other side. We are to treat the 
Indians as our neighbors; and the foreigners as our neighbors; and the 
colored race as our neighbors; and the prisoners, and the neglected, and 
ignorant as our neighbors. From every town and city, every part of our 
nation has some portion of this problem on its hands. Its only solution is that which 
Christ gives in this parable. The individual that refuses to do this is excluded from 
heaven. The nation that does it not is doomed to destruction. The parable shows us 
our nation’s hope. ‘True, pure Christianity will save us. ‘‘ That lesson is still more 
strongly taught by making the helper a Samaritan. Perhaps, if Jesus had been speaking 
in America, he would have made him a negro; or, if in France, a German; or, if in Eng- 
land, a ‘foreigner.’ It was a daring stroke to bring the despised name of ‘ Samaritan’ 
into the story, and one sees what a hard morsel to swallow the lawyer found it, by his 


Our Nation’s 
Hope. 


unwillingness to name him, after all.’ — Alexander Maclaren. 


LIBRARY HELPps. 
Church, 1,, 19-24, and Foster’s Cyclopedia 
Hunt’s Abou Ben Ahdem. 

TEMPERANCE APPLICATION. 


the temperance question. 


too busy to do any temperance work. 
citizens. 


Jewish story of Abraham and the infidel, in Stanley’s ezu7sh 


of Illustrations, 1., No. 592; also Leigh 


I, The multitudes of people under the influence of 
strong drink, in various degrees, are the victims. 
and all ‘‘who put the bottle to their neighbor’s lip’? are the robbers. 
pass by on the other side are: (1) All who take no interest in temperance. 
not look after those who are beginning a downward course. 


II. Liquor-sellers, saloon-keepers, 
III. Those who 
(2) Allwho do 


(3) All who vote wrong on 


(4) All societies which encourage the use of strong drink. (5 
All churches which do not use all their influence in favor of temperance. 


(6) All who are 


(7) All towns which permit saloons to tempt their 
IV. The temperance societies of every kind, the churches, the law and order 
leagues, temperance schools are all good Samaritans. 


Every one of us should do all we 


can, personally, giving money, by joining societies, at real cost to ourselves, that we may 
destroy the band of thieves and save their victims. 


os SS 


LESSON XI. — March 15. 
TEACHING ABOUT PRAYER. — Luke 11: 1-13. 


Read Luke 11: I-54. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 
Prayer and Its Answer. 


Review and keep in view clearly the 
place in the life of Christ where this be- 
longs. 

Use the Bible freely in comparison of 
parallel accounts, examples of prayer, prom- 
ises of answers to prayer; and let these facts 
and promises come with cumulative force, 
so as to make a deep and lasting impression. 

Learn by Heart. — The scholar should 
learn some of these verses by heart. 

Christ’s Prayers. — It will be interest- 
ing to many to make a study of Christ’s 
prayers, as to kind, form, spirit, public, 
private, as a means by which he may teach 
us to pray. See references below. 
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Commit Verses 9, 10. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Ask and it shall be given unto you ; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you. — LUKE 11: 9. 


THE SECTION 


does not extend into,the rest of the chapter, 
but includes (1) the lesson verses; (2) the 
parallels in the other Gospels; and (3) 
references to prayer and its answer. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — November, A. D. 29. 

Place. — Somewhere in Perea, the coun- 
try on the other side of Jordan. 

Jesus, almost 33 years old. 


LUKE If: I-13. 


LESSON XI. 


FIRST QUARTER. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Parallels. — The Lord’s Prayer, vs. 2-4, 
is found in fuller form in Matt. 6: 9-13. 
Asking and receiving, vs. 9-13; also in 
Matt. 7: 7—-II. 

Prayer and its answer, 2 Chron. 7: 14; 
Psa. 37! A} 1452 16, to; Isa. S5¢ 63 65: 
24; Matt. 18: 19,20; Marki1: 24; Luke 
16° 1-8: Jolm 10: 233. Jas. ¥: 5=75\:1 
john 53014, Uh; Rev. 5? 3; S335 4. 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


Near the beginning of the PEREAN MIN- 
IsTRY (October, A. D. 29, to March, a. D. 
30), near the close of the THIRD YEAR of 
his public ministry. The YEAR OF WORKING 
AND TEACHING. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


In addition to the Commentaries on Mat- 
thew and Luke, there is a whole library of 
books on the Lord’s Prayer. Some of the 
latest and best are Farrar’s Zhe Lora’s 
Prayer ($1.50); Rev. Dr. Geo. D. Board- 
man’s Zhe Model Prayer ($1.25); Rev. 
Dr. -C. Stantotd’s: 7ke Lora’s: Prager 
($1.25 ); Dr. Marcus Dod’s Zhe Prayer 
That Teaches to Pray; Thy Kingdom Come, 
ten sermons on the Lord’s Prayer by Henry 
Wilder Foote; Zhe Lord’s Prayer, by Dr. 
Washington Gladden ($1.25); Zhe Lora’s 
Prayer, A Practical Meditation, by Rev. 
Dr. Newman Hall ($2.00); JVedtie’s Mis- 
sion, Stories Illustrating the Lora’s Prayer ; 
Professor Phelps’ The S¢idl Hour is a religi- 
ous classic; J. R. Miller’s Practical Religion 
has an interesting chapter on the ‘‘ Sweet 
Odor of Prayer.’’ The tract Zxpectation 
Corner (8 cents) is without a rival as an 
allegory on prayer. 


1. And it came to pass, that, as he was praying | * Matt-6: 9, ete. 
in a certain place, when he ceased, one of his dis-| R=v- Ver.: 


ciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, 


John also taught his disciples. 


2. (a) Omit our, and Thy will 
4S | be done to end of verse. 


2. And he said unto them, when ye pray, say, !Our * Father which 


art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name. 


done, as in heaven, so in earth. 


Thy kingdom come. ‘Thy will be 


EXPLANATORY. 
I. Christ’s Example as to Prayer. —V.1. And it came to pass as he 


was praying. 


It is well“to note Jesus’ habits as to prayer. 


In Inghs’ Able Text 


Cyclopedia twenty-one instances are referred to where Jesus prayed, besides the general 
statement in Heb. §: 7, that ‘‘in the days of his flesh’? he had ‘‘ offered up prayers and- 
supplications with strong cryings and tears,’’ ‘‘and was heard.’? Prayers in secret, 
Matt. 14: 23; 26:39; Mark 1: 35; Luke 5: 16; 6: 12; 9: 18. J public, Matt. 
Il: 25; 26: 26; Luke 11: 1; John 11: 41; 17: 1. Grace before meat, Matt. 14: 19; 26: 
26; Mark 6: 41. Long prayers, John 17; in public and in private, Matt. 14: 23; 
Mark 1: 35; Luke 5: 16; 6: 12. Short, ejaculatory prayers, Matt. 27: 46; John 
Il: 41; 12: 27. Prayer for friends, Matt. 19: 13; Luke 22: 32; John 17. Prayer 
for enemies, Luke 23: 34. Prayer for himself (but always with the thought of others), 
Matt. 26: 39; 27: 46. 

Nore. ‘Private prayer, family prayer, social prayer, public prayer, —steps in the 
spiritual.ladder by which the soul ascends to God.’? — Van Doren. 

ILLUSTRATION. Jesus was wont, even as we are, to refresh a wasted strength by 
draughts from the celestial springs; and as Antzeus, in his wrestling, recovered himself as 
he touched the ground, so we find Jesus, in the great crises of his life, falling back upon 
heaven. — H. Burton. 

Il. Christ Teaching How to Pray.—Vs. 1-4. Lord, teach us to pray. 
With what spirit, with what form, for what things, in what places shall we pray, so that 
we may be heard? 

NoTeE that we must /earn to do even the best things, if we would do them in the best 
way. With the holiest and most earnest spirit, we need to learn how to ; 
express it most perfectly. The one most full of music, or of AORTA XO 
artistic talent, takes the greatest pains to learn how best to express re 
what is within him. So it is with-the spirit of prayer. The moré we have of it, the 
more we desire to learn to pray. 

2. When ye pray, say. Then follows, not an imposed form, but a specimen, a 
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pattern of alltrue prayer. It should be studied carefully, so as to understand its spirit as 
well as its form. It may be used as a form for bringing large numbers into unity of wor- 
ship; it may exactly express our own deep feelings in its words; or it may be the model, 
the ideal of what we should pray for and how we should pray. 

__ Compare the Lord’s prayer as given in Matthew and the shorter form of this prayer 
given in the revised version. 

Our Father which art in heaven. ‘Our,’ not ‘my.’? ‘Father, ’? to whom 
we owe all we have and are, in whose image we are made; whom we love, 
and trust, and obey; to whom we can pour out our inmost souls. ‘‘In The Address. 
heaven,’’ and therefore infinite, omnipresent, whose very nature makes 
heaven what it is, and able to reach every person, and help in every need. His great- 
ness will not put a gulf between him and us, if we realize that his love is as infinite as his 
power, and his tender mercies as great as his being. 

A Duty. This invocation is in accordance with the First and Second Commandments. 

A Doctrine. The true nature of God (Father in heaven). 

A Lesson. The brotherhood of man, Ow Father. 

A WarNING. Against selfishness. 

A Spirit of worship, love, trust, obedience, communion. 

Hallowed be thy name. ‘‘Thy name”’ stands for his character, for whatever he 
is, as when a man signs his name to a promissory note, it expresses his character, his 
ability, his possessions, all he has and is. May the name of our Father > 

_ be hallowed, held in reverence, treated as holy and sacred, by ourselves pea: 
and by all, in heart, in thought, in word, in deed. peel 

A Durty, corresponding to the Third and Fourth Commandments, one the guard — 
against irreverence, the other a means of hallowing our Father’s name. 

; A TrutH. The uplifting power of reverence for that which is high above us. (See 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship.) 

A WARNING against irreverence, of every form, as degrading the soul. 

AN INSPIRATION to seek that all the world may hallow our Father’s name. 

AN OrpDER. Note that our first petition is toward God, the second for his kingdom, 
and the third for our fellow men; before we ask a single thing for ourselves. True 
prayer is large-hearted, ennobling, not selfish. 

Thy kingdom come. The kingdom or reign of God in Christ over the whole 
world, when the rule of Satan and his principles shall be overthrown, and 
God and the principles of his heavenly righteousness shall prevail among Second 
all men. This is the most magnificent blessing the world can receive. Petition. 
Thy will be done, as in heaven so in (on) earth. The petition im- 
plies (1) that we ourselves desire so to do God’s will. (2) That we wish God’s will to 
be done in us and for us by his providence and by his Spirit. This is much 
more than mere ‘submission to God’s will. (3) That all the world may Third 
obey God as perfectly as the angels obey him. What a prayer this is! Petition. 
What changes, what overturnings it implies. What changes in business, 
in daily life, in politics. What new homes there would be. What activities in church, 
what renovations of society, what changes of fortune. 

AUGUSTINE’S PRAYER. ‘Grant that we may never seek to bend the straight to the 
crooked, that is, thy will to ours; but that we may bend the crooked to the straight, that 
is, our will to thine.’’ 

“A CaLL To AcTION, to do our part for the coming of the kingdom in the world. 

A WarNING. ‘There are those who want the Lord’s will done if only they can be on the 
committee of ‘‘ ways and means, and God’s will be done in their way.”’ 

A Lesson in seeking the coming of the kingdom in our own hearts. ‘‘ The soul of all 
improvement is the improvement of the soul.’? — Bushnell. oa. 

Ture Way or Success. This prayer is the way to true success. ‘*‘ Nothing is settled 
till it is settled right.”’ 

Tue Power OF Hops. The assurance that God’s kingdom will come, 

‘“T may not stay to see the da 
When the great Saviour shall bear sway 


And earth shall glitter in the ray 
That cometh from above, 


But come it fast, or come it slow — 

'T will come at last, I surely know, 

And heaven and earth shall feel the glow, — 
And men shall call it love.” 
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LUKE II: 113, LESSON XI. FrirsT QUARTER. 


; j Rev. VER.: 
ae NES day by aay oe ee) 4. (6) We ourselves. (c) Bring us. (¢2) Ovizt this clause. 


‘ i r sins ; for 
b 4 And forgive patieg be ek 3. Daily bread, rov aptov Tov emovguov, probably from 
we also forgive every one that is émévat, to come on, — the dread for the coming day, for 


; ce the day that has just begun ; hence, dazly. . 

indebted to US: And lead us not 4. And forgive, apes, send away, let go free,asadebt. 

into temptation ; but ¢deliver us seeks Gmaptias, sims, with the thought of zzssing the 
. mark. 

from evil. 4. Lead, iceveykns, to bring or lead into. 


Liprary. Zhe Poem, ‘If the dear Lord should send an angel down.”’ ‘ 

3. Give us day by day our daily bread. ‘‘ Give us,’’ for every good and perfect gift 
comes fromabove. This acknowledges the source, and leads to thanksgiving. ‘‘ Give ws,’’ not 
me. We will not ask anything for ourselves alone. ‘* Our,’’ the bread 


adapted to our wants: that which we take from God’s hands in his way. Fourth - 
This excludes the bread of violence, of idleness, of dishonesty. ‘* Daily,”’ Petition. 
enough for present wants, but leading us to trust God for the future. 
“Lord, for to-morrow and its needs, But keep me, guide me, love me, Lord, 
I do not pray; Just for to-day.” 


“¢ Bread,”? the food that is necessary and best for our daily life. It includes supplies of 
spiritual food, —food for the hungry heart, food for every taste and faculty, food for the 
mind, food from heaven for the soul. Of what use is earthly food without the heavenly? 

Doctrine. God cares for our common, daily wants. 

A WARNING against too much emphasis on our physical wants. Only one petition is for 
them. 

A Lesson of trust in God learned day by day. 

AN Upiirt. Earthly food lifts our souls to the author and giver of all. Fifth 

4. And forgive us our sins. Take them away from us, both the Petition. 
penalty and the sins. Blot them out of the book of thy remembrance. 

There are several names for sin in the Bible, viewing sin in different aspects, three of them 
being used in connection with this prayer. (1) A word meaning missing the mark, sin a 
failure; a failure to reach the destiny and the life God has prepared for us. (2) In Matthew 
and here in ‘‘ indebted ’’ the word is deé¢, the things we owe to God and have failed to pay. 
(3) In the verses following the Lord’s Prayer in Matthew ¢respasses is used; sin is a fall, 
a falling away or throwing oneself aside from truth, and righteousness, and 
a.true life. (4) Sin is called ¢ransgression, over-leaping a boundary, going The Many 
into forbidden fields, turning from the right path and going over the Names of Sin. 
fences of the law. (5) Another name for sin is daw/Zessmess (Matt. 13: 41), 
acting contrary to law. (6) Sin is also called folly, disorder, calamity, covenant breaking. 
The ‘‘ horrid monster, sin,’’ shown in so many forms, is the great evil of the world, the one 
thing most important for us to be delivered from. For we also forgive. An unforgiving 
spirit shows that we are not in a state where forgiveness would be a blessing to us. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ You say that the desert is a desert because no rain falls upon it; but 
that is only half the truth. No rain falls upon it because it is a desert. The heated air 
rushing up from its arid surface disperses the vapors that would descend in 

.rain. Some moisture there must be on the earth, else there cannot be rain No Rajn in 
from heaven. So in your heart this forgiving disposition must be, else you the Desert. 
cannot rejoice in the fulness of God’s forgiving grace. The pardon may wait 
in the sky above you, but it cannot descend to you until that mind is in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus.— Washington Gladden. And lead us not into temptation. Thou 
who art the guide of our life, lead us away from temptation, for whosoever 
wishes to be led into temptation, and is not afraid lest he fall, is already more Sixth 
than half fallen. But if God in his wisdom brings us into trials and tests, Petition. 
then ‘‘ we may count it all joy,’? and by God’s strength gain the victory. 

Liprary. Tract, Parley, the Porter ; Rogers’ Greyson Letters, ‘‘The Madman and 


the Devil.”” But deliver us from evil. Not merely from the evil one, 
but from evil, every evil, temporal and spiritual. Sin is the fountain of Seventh 
nearly all the other evils in the world. The mark of a saint is the strength Petition. 


of his longing to be delivered from all sin. 
Jesus DELivers Us From Evi (1) by forgiveness; (2) by filling the heart with love; 
(3) by the gift of the Holy Spirit; (4) by setting us to work for him. 
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Marcu 168. TEACHING ABOUT PRAVER. LUKE 11: 1-13. 


5. And he said unto them, Which of you |! Luke 38: r. 
2 Matt) 7? 73 20-0225 Mark xx: 24; 


shall have a friend, and shall go unto him at John 15:7; Jas. 1:5 31 John 3:22. 
midnight, and say unto him, Friend, lend me 

Rev. VErR.: 
three loaves ; . 


6. (e) Is come to me from a journey. 


6. For a friend of mine ‘in his journey 


is come to me, and I have nothing to set be-| 8. Zmortunity, avaiserav, shame- 


: > lessness ; hence, a persistence that noth- 
fore him ? ing can shame one out of. 


7- And he from within shall answer and) _9. 4s, dureive. “The word used of 
asking by an inferior, and hence of 


say, Trouble me not: the door is now shut, man from God. Christ in asking from 
$7 = * i the Father always uses épwT®, as asking 

and my children are with me in bed; I can-| oy equal terms.” — Vincent.” 

not rise and give thee. 


8. I say unto you,’ Though he will not rise and give him, because 
he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will.rise and give 
him as many as he needeth. 

g. And I say unto you, ? Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 


shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 


LrpraAry. Hamlet, Act III., Scene 3. The soliloquy of the king of Denmark. Whate- 
ley’s Annotations, ‘‘ Anger ’’ and ‘‘ Revenge.’’ 

Wuy Ngcative. These petitions for spiritual blessing are all for deliverance from 
sin, because that is the condition by which we come into the abundance of blessings God 
has waiting for us; and sin is the only hindrance to our receiving them. 

Conclusion. In the common version of. Matthew, the conclusion, every sentence of 
which is also found elsewhere in the scriptures, gives a reason for believing that God can and 
will answer the prayer, for he has the kingdom and power, and it will redound to his glory. 

Ill. Encouragements to Pray.— Vs. 5-12. First. BasED ON THE DEALINGS 
OF FRIEND WITH FRIEND. At midnight. A most inconvenient time, when it would 
require a good deal of patience to grant the request. Lend me three loaves. Thin 
cakes, of which it would easily take three to satisfy a hungry man. 

6. Fora friend of mine. Giving the reason for his inopportune but urgent request. 
The friend, arriving at that late hour, was doubtless suffering from hunger. There were almost 
no hotels in the East to which he could go. The host was entirely out of food, but hoped 
that his friend might have some left over, though usually they prepare bread enough only 
for a single day. Perhaps he did not even have meal to make bread of. oh 

7. Trouble me not. ‘‘ The phrase implies irritation.’’ My children TEP a 
are with mein bed. In the same apartment, but not in the same bed. vars 
Each had a bed, or mattress. ‘‘It is usual for a whole family (of the poor) to sleep 
in thesame room.’’ I cannot rise and give thee. It is altogether too much trouble. 

8. Not... because he is his friend. Though the higher motives will not avail, 
for the friendship is so weak. Yet because of his importunity, he will rise and give 
him. It was less trouble to grant his wishes than to endure the unwearied importunity. 

THE ARGUMENT. God is not compared with this selfish man. ‘‘It is not a com- 
parison, but a contrast.’? — Sadler. The argument of this parable is : ‘If se/fst man can 
be won by prayer and importunity to give,’’ ‘‘much more certainly shall the dozstifal 
Lord bestow.’’? — Zrench. 

Tue REASON. ‘The reason why God requires this importunity is not from his unwilling- 
ness to bestow, but by the importunity to make us fit to receive. The great difficulty with 
all God’s gifts is on our part, to make us able and willing to receive. He wants to give us 
a thousandfold more than we have received. 

Ittustrations. ‘A blessing for which we are unprepared would only be an untimely 
blessing, and, like a December swallow, it would soon die, without nest or brood. And 
sometimes the long delay is but a test of faith, whetting and sharpening the desire.’? — 
H. Burton. Food is of no value to those who are not hungry. Books and colleges are 
no gift to those who care nothing for education. 7 

Exampies. Abraham pleading for Sodom (Gen. 18: 23-33) 3 Jacob wrestling at 
Peniel (Gen. 32: 24-32); Nehemiah (1: 4-11); Elijah (Jas. 5: 16-18). 

SECOND. BASED ON A DIRECT AND PosITIVE PRoMIsE.—V.9. ‘The three words 
here used to express prayer imply three distinct degrees and modes of asking. Ask, 
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Luxe 1f: 1-13. LESSON XI. First QUARTER. 


10. For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 


making known our desires to God im words. Seek implies the use of means. ‘‘ We 
seek for what we miss.’”? We add to our asking the labors which are acted prayers, in 
doing our part toward the obtaining our desires, The use of the proper means is a sign 
of faith, not of distrust; of earnestness, not of neglect of prayer. The best things can- 
not be given directly, as money or houses can be given, but they must be wrought in us; 
and the extent to which they can be given depends on our co-operation. Such gifts are 
character, the Holy Spirit, education, usefulness, love, Knock implies still greater impor- 
tunity. We knock at the door of one who has treasures, character, goodness, to obtain 
from him the help no mere seeking of our own can give. And we will knock till the door 
is opened. 

ILLUSTRATION. THE DraD-PRAYER OFFICE. — What becomes of all the unanswered 
letters? Thousands of them find their way to the dead-letter office. Some never reach 
the person for whom they are intended because the postage is not paid: some fail because 
they are directed to the wrong office; some cannot be sent because the address is 
illegible; and some because the matter enclosed is unmailable. These float through the 
mails, are examined at different offices, marked ‘‘ mis-sent,’’ and finally they fall into the 

\\ dead-letter office. There they are opened and read, and, if valuable, are forwarded; if 
not, they are-given to the flames. Such is the accuracy and skill of the postal officials that 
very few valuable letters ever fail of reaching their destination. Some prayers never 
reach God because they are not addressed to God’s office. They are directed to the 
audience. God’s office is not in our neighbor’s care, and if we direct our prayers to that 
point they will certainly go to the dead-prayer office. Each of the reasons why letters 
go to the dead-letter office will hold good of unanswered prayers. But no really valuable 
prayer with a heart’s message in it ever fails of its destination, or goes unanswered. — 
Christian Advocate. 

ILLUSTRATION. Frederick Douglass used to say that he often prayed for freedom, but 
his prayer was never answered till he prayed with his feet. 

ILLUSTRATION. Faith is an active, not a passive, virtue; it is not, as it has sometimes 
been defined, just trusting to God; it is trusting to God and keeping one’s powder dry. My 
objection to the faith cure is that it is wanting in faith, Faith consists, not in believing 
that God will do for us what we can do for ourselves, but in undertaking to do with courage 
and hope the work he has given us to do because he will help us. To do nothing but 
pray is not faith; it is unfaith— Zyman Abbott, On the other hand, to seek without ask- 
ing, to labor without praying, is to fail in faith, and lose the best blessing which comes with 
the gifts from the hands of God, the consciousness that they ave gifts, that they are doubly 
blessed as proofs of his love, with his ‘image and superscription upon them,”’ 

THIRD. Basep upon Facts. —V.10. For every one, as a matter of fact. There 
are no real exceptions. This expresses a general principle. 

Note 1. ‘Delays are not denials,’ but only a waiting for the best time to come, for 
the fruits to ripen, for the soil to be prepared. Thus printing could not prevail till good, 
cheap paper was discovered, and each invention, as steam, telephone, telegraph, depended 
on our having other things to make them useful. 

Nore 2. There is no real prayer of faith that does not include submission to God’s 
will; that cannot trust God as to the time and kind of answer as well as the fact of an answer. 

Nore 3. People sometimes refuse the answer when it comes, and impute to God’s not 
answering what was simply their not taking. A man prays for good fruit, and ‘‘a garden 
of weeds is the answer.’”’ Is it, really? God sent his answer in the sun, andrain, and 
fruitful soil, and the laws of growth. And men, neglecting to do their part, simply refused 
to take the answer God sent. 

ILLUSTRATION, ‘‘A wealthy gentleman once handed to his pastor a handful of 
checks, signed, but in blank, saying, ‘I am going from home, to be 
absent for a year. I have always been ready to help every worthy case The. Blank 
of need, and I wish to do so still, even while absent. Take these checks, Check. 
fill out one whenever you think it necessary, and write to me the amount, 
so that I can keep the account with the bank correctly. Give what you think I ought to 
give if I were present, and I will answer the call.’ That is only a faint picture of the wa 
in which God permits us to draw on his infinite treasury in the bank of faith.?? — 
F. L. Hurlbut. 


* 
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MARCH 15. TEACHING ABOUT PRAYER. LUKE II: I-13. 


tr. If'a son shall ask bread of any of you|* Matt.7: 9. 
that is a father, will he give him a stone? or if 4e| Rev Ver.: 
ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent ? yay 0) Jose 

12. Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion? 


THREE Ways IN WHICH PRAYER IS 
ANSWERED. ‘There are three ways in which 
prayers are answered. (1) In the praying 
itself is an answer, the communion with God 
that comes through prayer; but ¢#zs cannot 
come without another answer. (2) There 
is a giving of the exact thing we ask for, in 
all cases where direct promises are made, or 
where it would be good for us to receive it; 
but not always in the way, or at the time we 
may set. (3) As many times the exact thing we ask for, in the form we ask for it, would 

. be the worst thing for us, and what we really do zof want; therefore, in such cases God 
gives us the sfzv2¢ of our prayer, what we really would have asked for had we known all 
things, as he does. A childasks for a white powder he sees, thinking it sugar, when in 
reality it is poison. The parent refuses the poison, and gives real sugar instead. He, 
not in a literal form, but a thousand times more really, gives what the child asks for. 
So does God with us, and so at last we shall see that every true prayer is really 
answered, 


‘Strive; yet I do not promise “Wait, yet I donot tell you 

The prize you dream of to-day The hour you long for now 

Will not fade when you think to grasp it, Will not come, with its radiance vanished, 
And melt in your hand away 3 And a shadow upon its brow; 

But another and holier treasure, Yet far through the misty future, 
You would now, perchance, disdain With a crown of starry light, 

Will come when your toil is over, An hour of joy you know not 
And pay you for all your pain. Is winging her silent flight. 


“Pray; though the gift you ask for , 

May never comfort your fears, 

May never repay your pleading, 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears; 

An answer, not that you long for, 
But diviner, will come one day ; 

Your eyes are too dim to see it, 
Yet strive, and wait, and pray.” 


FourTH. BASED ON THE RELATION OF PARENT AND CHILD.— Vs, II, 22. 11. Ifa 
son ask bread (a loaf)... willhe give him astone? The loayes or cakes used in 
the East at that time are said to have resembled a smooth, flat stone, — Prof. Riddle. No 
father would deceive his son by appearances, and give him something useless and costless 
instead of what he asks. 

ILLUSTRATION. Dr. Trumbull, at the convent of St. Catherine, saw the coarse, black 
bread made into hard balls from unbolted barley meal, with which some dependent serfs 
were fed. He obtained a ball of this bread, about the size of a small orange, intending to 
use it as a paper-weight, ‘‘but it was accidentally thrown away a few days later, being 
mistaken by me for a piece of granite. Then it was that I realized how a man might give 
to his son a stone, when he asked for bread.’? — Oriental Social Life. 

If he ask a fish will he... give him a serpent? Which resembles some 
forms of fish. Here the substitute spoken of is not merely useless, but hurtful. 

12. Ask an egg... offer him a scorpion? The white scorpion with the tail 
folded ‘would not look unlike a small egg. Perhaps, however, the contrast refers only 
to the different properties of the egg and the scorpion, which is sufficiently emphatic.’? — 
Thomson, Land and Book. 

There are few fathers who would refuse the necessities of life to a child, or give that 
which is harmful, or useless instead. 

If the child asks for the stone, the serpent, the scorpion, — anything injurious, —the 
father will give him good food instead, 

It is the world and Satan that give stones for bread and scorpions for eggs. 
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LUKE 12: 37-48. LESSON XII. First QUARTER. 


13. If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children ; how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him ? 


IV. The Conclusion. —V. 13. If ye 
then, being evil: imperfect, sinful, selfish. 
Know how to give good gifts unto your 
children. ~Very few, if any, are so much 
baser than the brutes as not to do this. The 
argument is conclusive, so long as we believe 
that God is better than man. How much 
more shall your heavenly Father. Infinite 
in his love and goodness, and in his desire to 
help and bless. Give the Holy Spirit. The 
best of all good gifts, the sum and source of all. 
It is like giving life to the dead, making possible 
to him all enjoyments and all powers. It is 
like giving light to those in the dark, or sight to the blind, revealing all the glories of 
earth and sky. The good Father, who gives this best of all gifts, will not withhold any 
of the lesser good things. 


Scorpion. 


LESSON XII.— March 22. 


FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. 
Luke 12: 37-48. 


Read the Chapter Luke 12: 1-59. Commit Verses 37, 38. 
MAY BE USED AS A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. GOLDEN TEXT. 
Be not drunk with wine, wherein is ex- 
SUBsEct.~ cess ; but be filled with the Spirit. — Epxu. 
Watchfulness. I} Ge alts 
Since we have this subject here only in LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
this course, although in the other Gospels it TURES. 


comes some months later, it will be well for 
the teacher to bring together what Jesus says 
upon it in various places. 

The occasion for this warning, in the 
circumstances of the disciples, their peculiar 
temptations, and dangers, and opportunities, 
should be first made clear. 

The application to our own times can 
then come with greater force. For every 
reason why the disciples should watch is 
intensified in our own times. 


Warnings. about watching and praying 
were doubtless uttered many times by Jesus. 
And we have a record of similar warnings 
in Matthew 24: 37-51; Mark 13: 28-37; 
Luke 21: 34-36. Also the parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins, Matthew 25: 1-13; 
the talents, Matthew 25: 14-23; all spoken 
on Tuesday, April 4, A. D. 30, the last day 
of Jesus’ public teaching. 


Temperance. —The application to tem- Lich or 208 ’ 
perance is very clear, and the emphasis can Lowell’s Poems, ‘‘ The Present Crisis ’’; 
be laid upon this application-according to | Foster’s Cyclopedia of Illustrations, 1., 
the needs of each class. 5974-5984; II., 12,197-12,202; 7he Tract, 

‘* Parley the Porter’’?; Homer’s Odyssey, 
THE SECTION the return of Ulysses, given well in Azcéent 


Classics for English Readers, Odyssey 
includes verses 36-48, together with the | ($1.00); F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, 
similar teachings about watchfulness on the | ‘* Waiting for the Second Advent.’? On 
Tuesday before the crucifixion, four months temperance, the Temperance Almanac for 
later. See Light from Other Scriptures, 1895; Zemperancein All Nations, 2 vols.; 
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MARCH 22. 


FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. 


LUKE 12: 37-48. 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


In the last part of the THIRD YEAR of his 
Public Ministry. The early part of his 
PEREAN MINISTRY. On his way to Jerusa- 
lem. 


The Drink Problem, by D. Lewis; Zraps 
Jor the Young, by Anthony Comstock. 


HISTORICAL SETTING, 


Time. — November, A. D. 29. 
Place. —In Perea, somewhere between 
Galilee and Jerusalem. 


37. Blessed’ ave those servants, 
whom the lord when he cometh shall 
find watching : verily I say unto you 
that he shall gird himself, and make 
them to sit down to meat, and will 
come forth and serve them. 


I Matt. 24: 46. 


37: Watching, ypnyopotvras; derived from the 
pores of éye(pw (to wake up), and hence, to have 
een aroused from sleep, to be awake, alert. The 
corresponding word in Mark 13: 33 is derived from 
aypevw, to hunt, and vmvos, sleep. ‘“‘ The picture is 
of one zz pursuit of sleep and, therefore, wakeful, 


restless.”’ 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Need of the Hour. — We can best understand this warning of Jesus when we 
consider the circumstances of the disciples, which demanded continual watching, as we learn 
them from our Lord himself. 

First. They would be exposed to great temptations. There were to be wars, persecu- 
tions, great iniquities, false prophets, the love of saints even growing cold, fearful tribula- 
tions which could be typified only by the sun and moon darkened and the stars falling from 
heaven ; great changes and overturnings, which seemed like the end of all things, but were 
in reality the springtime of the new kingdom, the birth of the new heavens and the new 
earth (Matt. 24: 6-10, 21, 22). ‘‘ Men fainting for fear and for expectation of the things 
that are coming on the world”’ (Luke 21: 25, 26). 

SECOND. There was danger of their being deceived (Matt. 24: 4, 5, 23, 24). 

THIRD. There was danger of their becoming careless and worldly, of their love grow- 
ing cold, of falling asleep (Matt. 24:11, 12; 25: 5-12; Mark 13: 36). 

FourTH. They were left with a great work to do for the master (Matt. 25: 14, 15, 
35, 36; 10: 7-9). Indeed, they were to carry on the building up of the kingdom which 
Jesus founded, and to preach the gospel to all the world. 

FIFTH. Jesus was soon to leave them by death on the cross. The saddest day of their 
lives was soon to throw its shadow over them. 

SIXTH. Jesus was coming again (Matt. 24: 30, 37; 25: 31; Acts 1: 11). Without 
entering upon the questions about the second advent, on which Christians lovingly differ, we 
can see that there are certain comings of Jesus which belong to all. He came in this resur- 
rection, he came in the Pentecostal gift of the Holy Spirit, he came in judgment at the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, he comes at each crisis of our lives, at each call for us to enter a 
higher life, at each open door and opportunity. He is coming at last to judge the world, 
and to reign over all the earth. 

SEVENTH. While his coming is certain, and he did come, in some form, while some 
of those who heard him were still alive (Matt. 16: 28; 24: 34; Mark 13: 30), yet 
the time of his coming was and is always unexpected and sudden (Matt. 24: 36, 42, 44; 
257033) Mark 13; 36). 

II. The Duty of the Hour, — to Watch. — Vs. 37-39. 37. Shall find watching. 
The word ‘‘ watching ’’ expresses not a mere act, but a state of wakefulness and watching. 
‘¢ What the Saviour enjoins is not curiosity straining to be the first to see the returning 
master, but the wakefulness and diligence that overlooks no duty, indulges 
no indolence. The last thing that would please a master would be the idle =. What it is 
curiosity which would make the servants neglect their work to stand out- to Watch. 
side the door gazing to catch a glimpse of his return. What the master 
desires is wakeful work.’? —R. Glover. We watch by serving the Lord as faithfully as if 
he were ever looking upon us. We watch by being on our guard against every temptation 
- and danger. Watchfulness is the opposite of careless security; it is a state of readiness. 

AGAINST WHAT TO WaTcH. We are to watch against temptations from within and 
without; against pervading iniquities which fill the air with moral malaria, or chill the piety 
of even the church ; against failure in duty; against the loss of the warmth of first love ; 
against the day of death and of judgment, so as to be prepared for them when they come. 
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Luke 12: 37-48. LESSON XII, First QUARTER. 


VE ; I Matt. 24; 433 1 Thess. 5: 2; 
38. And if he shall come in the second watch, 3) Oe 


or come in the third watch, and find /shem so, 163 15. 
2 Beane 3 f ; Mark 
blessed are those servants. es Gee. a0 a os 


39. And'this know, that if the *goodman of 1 Thess.-5: 63; 2 Pet. 3: 
the house had known what hour the thief ° would 
come, he would have watched, and not have ° suf- 
fered his house to be broken through. 

40. Be? ye therefore ready also: for the Son of ne praia Be 
man cometh at an hour when ye think not. Fa. (0) Sued Mshouee! 


Rev. VER. : 


For Wuat To WaTCH. We are also to watch for the coming of the Lord ; watch for 
it with hope and joy, watch for the signs of his special presence and power, watch for open- 
ings to serve him by helping his poor children, watch for opportunities of comforting the 
sad, upholding the weak, reclaiming the erring, teaching the ignorant, leading men to Jesus, 
aiding his cause. ‘‘ The church should march with its face towards the future.’? ‘* When 
Christ bids us watch, he bids us thus look forward for our Christ,’? —to be ‘‘ looking for that 
_ blessed hope and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
Make them to sit down to meat. ‘‘The figure used to express the high blessedness 
of those found watching, that the Lord will gird himself and wait upon them, is a very 
surprising one, and must betoken an honor and blessedness beyond all thought.’? — Sadler. 
They shall be his guests ‘‘ at the marriage feast of the Lamb,’’ shall be welcomed and 
served by the Lord himself, shall join with the highest in ‘‘ the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul.’? The best of companionship under the most delightful circumstances shall be 
theirs. 

38. Second or third watch. Always watching, whether it be early or late. ‘‘ The 
watch was a military division of the night, covering the hours occupied by each of the four 
relays of guards stationed from 6 P. M. to 6 A. M.?’— American Commentary. 

A REASON FOR WATCHING. 39. If the goodman, the master or head, of the house, 
had known what hour. A robber always tries to come unexpectedly. When a house has 
not been robbed for a long time men are apt to relax their vigilance, 

40. The son of man cometh in an hour when ye think not. Not only his final 
coming, but all his comings are sudden, at unexpected times, and in unexpected ways. 
There is only one way to be safe against temptation, only one way to be ready to enter open 
doors of usefulness, or new work, to be prepared for death and the judgment, and that is 
to be always on guard, always watching, always ready. If we are unprepared the oppor- 
tunities pass us forever. 

ILLUSTRATION. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune.’’ 


‘Ts there not in the affairs of men—un- 
;* seen and eternal—a tide which if taken 
at the flood will lead on to riches and 
honor, yea, durable riches and right- 
eousness 2??? — F¥, R&R. Afiller. 
ILLUSTRATION. 


\ “Once to every man and nation [comes the 

Silt moment to decide, 

\\\\ Wu" In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the 

: good or evil side ; 
\ Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering 
i each the bloom or blight, 

DR; Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes on forever ’twixt that 
darkness and that light.’””? —/. R. Lowed/. 


ILLUSTRATION, There is an Eastern 
fable that a man waited 1,000 years 
before the gates of paradise, watching 
continuously for them to open, so that 
Watchman Outside a Gate. he might enter, and then fell asleep for 


go 


Marcu 22. FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. Luke 12: 37-48. 


41. Then Peter said unto him, Lord, speakest | Matt. 24: 453 25: 513 x Cor. 
. 32. 
thou this parable unto us, or even to all ? § Malte ges 47° 
42. And the Lord said, ‘Who then is that faith- | guy. vur.: 
ful and wise steward, whom /zs lord shall make! 42. (2) Food. 
ruler over his household, to give chem their portion 
of *meat in due season? de ee ae ee 
: . ard, Rev. margin, the faithful 
43. Blessed zs that servant, whom his lord when | steward, the wise man, 
he noma shall Ged Aye z 42. Household, @cpametas. 
so doing. ‘“ From its oviginal meaning, 
2 : waiting on, attendance, it comes 
44. Of a truth I Say unto you, that he will to mean the pout of attend- 


make him ruler over all that he hath. ants, the body of household 
servants.” — JZ. R. Vincent. 


Se short hour. But during that hour the gates opened and were shut again, and he was 
eft out. 

ILLUSTRATION, There is a story of a man who knew that among the pebbles on the 
seashore was one gem of great value. He began to throw them one by one into the water, 
and continued throwing for a long time without finding the precious stone, till he became 
so careless that when he did pick up the jewel he threw it away with the others. 

III. The Faithful Watcher and His Reward. —Vs. 41-44. 41. Peter said. 
Peter recognized that the apostles were referred to, and would of course reap the great 
reward promised, but how about other people? Was there room for them? 

42. The Lord said. He now implies bya parable what he at another time directly 
said (Mark 13:37), ‘‘ What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.’? Who then is that 
faithful and wise steward, ‘‘ That faithful steward and wise man,’’ wise not only in 
his stewardship, but as a man. ‘‘ Our Lord here puts honor upon those who serve him, 
by comparing them not to menial or ordinary slaves, but to the intelligent, faithful, and 
trusted head slave of the household, like Joseph in Potiphar’s house.’? — Aroadus., Shall 
make ruler over his household: while he himself went abroad. This power was con- 
ferred on account of previous faithfulness and ability, —referring to the apostles, to 
ministers, who are over the household of God, and in their sphere to all Christians. 
‘© Whoever, by reason of genius, position, or wealth, has influence or control over others is 
in so far placed over them, and is accountable to his Lord for the administration of his 
trust.”? — Abdott. To give . .. meat (food) in due season: according to the duty of 
stewards of a large estate., So ministers are to break the bread of life to those under 
their charge, giving to each one his portion. ‘‘ Here the wzsdom of the pastor comes in 
as distinguished from his faithfulness.’? — Seder, Talent, wealth, power are never given 
to men for themselves alone, but that they may minister to others, 

43- Blessed. He possesses all the beatitudes. Shall find so doing. We see by 
this illustration of Christ what he means by watching; not gazing up into the heaven. for 
signs, but faithful performance of duty, as if God himself were ever present, with hope and 
joy in the thought of his coming. In many cases watching is joined with 
prayer, because he that means to watch will seek all the helps possible, The Reward. 
especially the guardianship’ of God. 

44. Will make him ruler (or se¢ 42m) over all that he hath, over all his property of 
every kind, and not simply over his body of domestics. (Compare 25: 21; Luke 19: 17, 26.) 

“That promotion shall not be like earthly promotion, wherein the eminence of one 
excludes that of another, — but rather like the diffusion of love, in which the more each 
has, the more there is for all.” — Adford. So each saint owns all of God’s possessions, 
even now (I Cor. 3: 21, 22).— Advott. 

The reward is both outward and inward, more glories, and blessings, and joys, and 
larger capacities for usefulness and enjoyment, Larger fields and wider spheres are given, 
greater opportunities for doing good, and a clearer perception of God, a fuller reception 
of all that makes heayen what it is. The reward is like imparting a new sense. 

ILLUSTRATION. We live in the universe like one born blind. The blind man enjoys 
many things; he feels the warmth of the sunshine, but the exquisite _ 
glories of color in flower and forest, the splendor of the sky, the infinite Mew Worlds. 
reach of sight are unknown till his eyes are opened. Then, while in the 
same place and surrounded by the same things as before, he has entered a new world. 
There are those who are deaf to certain sounds, who are blind to certain colors. A slight 
change reveals a sphere of blessing unknown before. There are many such spheres 
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Luxe 12: 37-48. LESSON XII. First QUARTER. 


4s. But!¢and if that servant say in his heart, | * Matt 24: 48 
My lord delayeth his coming; and shall begin to| Rev. Ver.:— 
beat the menservants and” maidens, and to eat and = Oceans 


i ; 6. Expecteth not. 
drink, and to be drunken ; : e (p) exege nd 
46. The lord of that servant will come in a day| 46. (z) Unfaithful. 


when he *Jooketh not for him, and at an hour when 6: Untelinvers,inloronae 
he is* not aware, and will cut him in sunder, and | faithful. ‘It is of fde/ity, not 


2 5 3 Q 5 aA . f faith, Christ is speaking.’”’? — 
will appoint him his portion with the ‘ unbelievers. ee sade 


around us, one beyond the other, each one more glorious than the one within. Some are 
opened at conversion, others by various Christian experiences, and still there is more to 
follow. And the only way to have our eyes opened to them is by faithfulness in the lesser 
sphere. To him that hath shall be given. ear 

IV. The Unfaithful Servant and His Fate. — Vs. 45-48. 45. Say in his heart, 
because he would be ashamed to say it openly; it would shock him. My lord delayeth 
his coming, so that the time of reckoning is far away; nor will he ever know of the 
evil doings of his servant, and the servant will have time to put all in order again. Beat 
the menservants, like a petty tyrant over those who are faithful, and because they 
are faithful. Eat and drink, and to be drunken. ‘‘ The two forms of sin most common 
to those in high places are oppression and self-indulgence.’? — Adbott, ‘Tyranny over 
others goes hand in hand with laxity toward ourselves. Persecution of others implies a 
wrong inus. ‘The great historical contrast between the Inquisition and indulgences will 
easily occur to the reader.’? — Lange. 

46. Come... when he looketh not for him. The Lord knows all that is being 
done, and at the right time will come suddenly, not only in his great second coming, but 
in all forms of his coming. The Episcopal liturgy contains a prayer for deliverance ‘‘ from 
sudden death ’’; but it is explained as meaning ‘‘death for which we are unprepared.”’ 
‘For yourselves know perfectly that the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the 
night”? (1 Thess. 5: 2; see also 2 Pet. 3: 10). The comings of the Lord are ever unex- 
pected to us, —his coming at death, his coming to judge the world, his coming in the 
crises of our lives, his coming with opportunities and open doors, his coming with the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Cut him in sunder, a form of capital punishment. His 
career will be ended. Appoint him his portion with the unbelievers, the unfaith- 
ful to their trusts. Matthew-says, with the hypocrites. For*such an unfaithful servant 
is a hypocrite, for he would never have held his position had he not professed to be 
faithful. ‘‘An eye servant’’ is necessarily a hypocrite. Each person must go to his. 
own place where he belongs. And ‘‘ weeping and gnashing of teeth’? is the portion of 
the unfaithful and the hypocrite. Many an unfaithful man knows what hell is long before 
he dies. This is a general principle of life. The unfaithful clerk, or workman, or capital- 
ist, or business man is on the certain road to ruin, and he will get there sooner or later, 
unless he changes his life. 

ILLUSTRATION. Sleeping on guard is ever punished with death, because on the care- 
fulness of the watch may depend the safety of the army and the nation. ‘In the temple, 
during the night, the captain of the temple made his rounds and the guards had to rise at 
his approach and salute him in a particular manner. Any guard found asleep on duty was 
beaten or his garments were set on fire. Compare Revelation 16: 15.’?— AZ. R. Vincent. 

ILLUSTRATION. Argus is fabled to have had one hundred eyes, only two of which ever 
slept at once. Jupiter sent Mercury to slay him, but he could not reach him unawares. 
At last Mercury took the form of a shepherd, and played such charming music on his Pan- 
dean pipes and told him such interesting stories that the hundred eyes were all closed in 
sleep, and Mercury cut off his head with a single stroke. See Ovid’s Aletamorphoses. 

ILLUSTRATION. The excellent little story Perley the Porter, published as a tract by 
the American Tract Society, is an unusually effective illustration for children, as to the duty 
of watching, the danger of neglect, and the way in which people are put off their guard. 

ILLUSTRATION. Homer’s Odyssey describes the hero Ulysses as falling asleep just before 
he reached his home, Ithaca, after a long voyage, and a sailor loosing the winds of ASolus 
during his sleep was the means of driving him away to many long wanderings. 

EXHORTATIONS TO WATCH. I Pet. 4: 73 5: 8; Rev. 3: 3; 16: 15; Matt. 25: 133 
Mark 13: 33-373 Luke 21: 36; 1 Cor. 10: 12; 16: 13; Rom. 13: 11; 1 Thess. Beads 
Opies lop IR I wg. ails. 
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Marcu 22. FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL SERVANTS. Luxeiz2: 37-48. 


47. Andtthat servant, which knew his lord’s|%Num. 15: 30; Deut. 25: 2; 
John 9: 41; 15: 22; Acts 


will, and’ prepared not Admse/f, neither did accord- 17:30; Jas.4¢ 17. 
ing to his will, shall be beaten with many séripes. Pen TEAS 


48. But? he that knew not, and did commit 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes. For unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much 
required; and to whom men have committed much, of him they will ask 
the more. 


47- (7) Made not ready. 


OLD TESTAMENT ILLUSTRATIONS. Elisha’s parable to King Ahab (1 Kings 20: 35-42). 
Moses’ exhortation (Deut. 28: 1, 2). Joshua’s dying words (Josh. 23: 11). Solomon’s 
wisdom (Prov. 4: 23). 

47,48. And that servant, which knew, etc. The verse states a general principle, 
which serves to explain the severity of the punishment spoken of in verse 46. ‘‘Its 
severity will vary according to the measure of light against which sin has beer. committed.” 
—Am. Com. Towhom muchis given. Compare the parable of the Talents (Matt. 25: 13, 
etc.). Greatness, genius, talent do not excuse men for sinning, but add to the condemnation. 

V. Application to Temperance. — In the troublous times that precede the coming 
of Christ in his kingdom, the battle with intemperance has no small part. There are ‘‘ wars 
and rumors of wars.’’ ‘There are ‘‘ great tribulations,’’ ‘‘and great distress in the land, 
and wrath upon this people.’? There are great dangers and temptations, especially to the 
young, on every hand. 

First, WATCH THE EFFECT OF STRONG DRINK ON OTHERS. The wise man ever looks 
around in life, and reads in history to see the effect of any course, before 
he tries it himself. An English physician calls strong drink The Devil tz The Devil in 
Solution. It makes men silly. ‘‘The drunkard ‘puts an enemy in his Solution. 
mouth’ to bewitch his senses as well as ‘to steal his brains.’ The once 
clear eye swims in a tipsy haze, which hides realities and shows imaginations. Is that 
a condition worthy of a man? 

‘¢ But drunkenness also opens the cellar doors of the soul, and up rises a black stream 
of sewage. There are dark depths in us all which we have trouble enough to keep battened 
down. ‘Jn vino veritas,’ and it is sad token of men’s evil that, when self-control is 
taken off, what gushes out is usually foul stuff. Is it worthy of a man to take what will 
prevent him from being lord of himself, and will give strength to every evil thing which 
lurks in him, and hearten it to bring seven others worse than itself ? ’? —A/aclaren in 
Sunday School Times. 

It injures his nerves. It is a breeder of lies. It destroys thehealth. It destroys good 
business judgment. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘‘ An early writer gives a case or two which afford good illustrations. 
A number of gentlemen in the State of New York came together to value certain parcels of 
land which were to be offered at public sale. They agreed unanimously upon the sum they 
were worth; but upon the day of the sale the owner cunningly treated them to alcoholic 
drinks, and one of them bid and actually paid four times as much for the property as he or 
any other man in his right senses thought it worth. A temperance man, ; 
having some standing timber to be disposed of at public sale, decided that Strong Drink 
he would not furnish any alcoholic liquors to the bidders, as was the cus- and Business 
tom in that day. The auctioneer replied: ‘I am sorry, for you will Judgment. 
lose a great deal of money. I know how it works, for after men have 
been drinking the trees look much larger to them than they did before.’ A vendue master 
in Connecticut said : ‘I have often in this way got more than ten times the value of the 
drinks that I have furnished.’ Horse jockeys, gamblers, thieves, wholesale merchants, and 
commercial travelers often furnish alcoholic drinks for similar purposes.’? — Fulia Coleman 
in Independent for March 22, 1894. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘‘ The Chicago and Alton Railroad Company has issued an order pro- 
hibiting its employees from using any intoxicating drinks while they were on Strong Drink 
duty, and from visiting gambling resorts.’? Too many serious accidents nd RonlpoGe 
have resulted from the use of intoxicants. A few years ago I saw a large Employees 
steamer run ashore in Portland harbor in broad daylight. It was said that P é 
the captain, though not drunk, at the time was suffering from the incapacity resulting from 


hard drinking the night before. 
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LESSON XIII. FirsT QUARTER. 


SECOND, WaTCH what saloon keepers and politicians are doing as to laws and law abid- 
ing. ‘God curse the saloon business and put it to confusion !_ God save the saloon 
keeper and give him a clean heart and a prosperous life ! God save America !?? — Fohn 
Wilts Baer. ; 

Liprary. Dr. Parkhurst’s Our Fight with Tammany, ' Mas oh 

Tuirp, WaTcH against the smallest beginnings of the habit of using intoxicating 
liquors. ‘‘ Leave off before you begin.” 

Liprary. The tract Zneudjed (Wm. Knowles, 104 E. 13th Street, New York). 

FourTH, WartcH for opportunities of helping on the cause of temperance, by word 
and by example, in public and in private. 


LESSON XIII. — March 29. REVIEW. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him shall-the Son of man also 
confess before the angels of God. — 
LUKE 12: 8. 


CuristT. 


June 
Birth of John the Baptist. |B. c. 


BirtuH oF CurisT. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


There should be a concise, definite, 
but brief review of the life of Christ 
through the third year of his ministry. 
The scholars should be drilled thor- 
oughly in the dates, periods, and chief 
events, as given on the accompanying 
chart. 

I. Year or Becrnnines. Note the characteristics of each year 
| of the public ministry. 

Show in connection the three great 


ace 
sy 4 to 
Childhood and Youth. ee 
26, 
A.D. 
26. 
Jan. 
A.D. 
27. 


Ministry of John. 


Preparations. 


Baptism of Jesus. 
The Temptation. 


First Disciples. 
First Miracle. 


Public Ministry. 


First Reform: 16. ministries as designated by the province 
First Discourse. ™ which Jesus made the center of his 
First Tour, . ae work, though in each case he made ex- 
First Samaritan Disciple.. i : 2 3 , 
Birch Worl of Galileani\iine cursions into the neighboring regions: 
istry. - and visits into the other provinces. 


Note the long period of preparation 
and the slow progress at first. 

Take note of the life of John in its 
connection with the life of Christ, — how 
he prepared the way before Jesus came, 
and preached at the same time with 
Jesus for more than a year, till the way 
was fully prepared for the gospel to 
take effect among the people. 


II. YEAR oF DEVELOPMENT. 


Early work in Galilee. 
Miracles of Power. 
Choice of the Apostles. 
Sermon on the Mount. 
Miracles of Help. 
Parables. 
Miracles of Faith. 


In Prison. 


III], Year or TEACHING AND 
WORKING. 


WRITTEN TEST QUES- 
TIONS REVIEW. 
Jesus the Messiah. 


The Tiansfiguration A Much has been said about the igno- 
Growing Opposition, . rance of the common facts about the 
Lage pete CEES: life of Christ, in our Sunday schools. 
Final Departure fem Galliog, It is well frequently to test the knowl- 
The Good Samaritan, edge of the children, and by testing 
Oe ais to call attention to the principal facts. 
‘The Prodigal Son. 8 Write on the blackboard the following 
questions, or similar ones, and give each 

scholar a sheet of paper, on which to 
write the answers, numbering them 
according to the numbers of the ques- 


Great GALILEAN MINISTRY. 


PEREAN 
Ministry. 


MARcH 29. REVIEW. 


tions. Or, better still, have the questions printed with spaces for answers, and distribute 

the papers among the scholars at the session of the school, without any previous knowledge 

on their part for special preparation. No names are to be signed. Fifteen minutes can 

is = spent in this exercise, and at the close of the session a summary of the results can 
e read, ; 

Where was Jesus born? 

Give the date of his birth (or how long ago). 

What was his mother’s name? 

In what town did he spend most of his childhood and youth? 

What trade did he learn? 

How old was he when he began to preach? 

Who prepared the way before him? 

How many years did he preach? 

In what country ? 

Name some of the miracles he wrought. 

11. How many apostles did he choose? 

12. Name as many of them as you can. 

13. Where was he crucified? 

14. What became of him after that? 

15. Where is he now? 


CHARTS AND MAPS WITH THE LINES OF JESUS’ TRAVELS. 


Kephart’s Chart of the Public Life of Christ, 17 by 34 inches, 75 cents, Kephart, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Prof. H. S. Osborn’s Zzfe of Chrisé¢, in colors, with tabular analysis, Oxford, Ohio. 

Rev. I. N. Earle’s Bird's-eye View of the Life of Christ, on map paper, folded in stiff 
covers, 75 cents, Wilmington, Del. 

Rev. A. P. Stout’s Z7ravels of Fesus, maps with all the journeys of Jesus traced in 
colors, in different sizes, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Prof. James M. Stifler’s chart of the Lzfe of Christ, Crczer Theol. Seminary. 


REVIEW BY PICTURES. 

UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS can easily be obtained which can be used in connection 
with each lesson and afterwards for the review; or they can be used for review alone. 
Several classes might club together in buying them. An interleaved Bible made in this 
way is excellent. The best pictures for this purpose have been given in connection with 
the lessons. 

PuBLisHERS’ Note. The publishers of this volume will supply a list of unmounted 
photographs connected with each lesson of this quarter. 

STEREOPTICAN SLIDES for the illustration of Sunday School Lessons for 1896 have just 
been completed, and on careful examination we recommend them as being particularly 
well adapted for this purpose. 

They ean be purchased or hired of Thomas Hall & Son, 19 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass., or of Mr. W. A. Wilde, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. ; 

A complete list of slides, giving full information of this subject, will be mailed free 
upon request. 

Stereopticons with slides, with pictures enough to cover the lessons for the quarter, can 
be rented for $5.00 to $6.00. 


MATHEMATICAL REVIEW. 


_ 
ERE he 


Multiply the age of Jesus when he began to preach ( ) by the number of 
beatitudes ( ), divide by the number of the commandments ( __ ), divide 
by the number of our Lord’s temptations in the wilderness ( ), multiply by the 
length of the Sea of Galilee in miles ( ), add the number of brothers of Mary and 
Martha ( ), divide by the number who appeared in glory on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration ( ), multiply by the number of petitions in the Lord’s Prayer 
( ), add one ( ), subtract the number of chapters in Luke ( : ); 
divide by the number of words in the shortest verse in the Bible ( ), multiply by 
the number of Gospels ( ), subtract the age of Jesus when he first went up to the 


temple ( ), divide by the number of apostles ( ),, and you will have the 
number of miracles of Jesus described in the Gospels, — (not counting the many of which 
it is merely said that he healed the multitudes, etc. ). 
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LESSON I. 


— April 5. 


FOR EASTER LESSON SEE LESSON XII. 


WARNING AGAINST 


Read the Whole Chapter, Luke 13: 1-35. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 
Agonizing for Eternal Life. 


Locate the lesson in the life of Christ, 
reviewing the diagram given in the Review, 
Lesson XIII., of last Quarter. 

Read the whole chapter and also the 

passages referred to under ‘‘ Light from Other 
Scriptures,’’ so as to gain and give the deep 
impression which they produce by reiterating 
the one truth in many ways, and from many 
sources. When one wishes to breaka stone 
he strikes many successive blows upon the 
same spot. When a battery would break 
down a city wall, shot after shot is fired 
against the same place. 
_ The truth of this lesson should make a 
deep impression on the minds of the young. 
Help them to come to a determination to 
seek the kingdom of God now. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


“‘The Ten Virgins,’ by Bida, by Piloty, 
by Blake, and by Heemskerk; ‘‘ The Last 
Judgment,’’ by Michael Angelo, by Rubens, 
by E. Burne Jones. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 


Galhile’ans, Pére’a, Pilate, Silo’am. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 
Commentaries not only on Luke, but on 
the other passages referred to under ‘‘ Light 
from Other Scriptures.’? Wm. Arnot’s Roots 


SIN. — Luke 13: 22-30. 
Commit Verses 24, 25. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Strive to enter in at the strait gate. — 
LUKE 13: 24. 


THE SECTION 


includes the whole chapter, the several in- 
cidents being brought in to illustrate or ex- 
plain the warnings in the text. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP. 
TURES. 


Oniv. 24. iSiv2de, see: Matt. 7 sieyeias 
It: 12; Phil. 3: 12-14, ‘‘this one thing I 
do’’; Prov. 2: 3-5, seek as for hid treas- 
ures. 

Onv. 25. Zhe door shut, see Matt. 25: 
I-12, the parable of the wise and foolish 
virgins. 

On v. 27. Depart from me, Matt. 7: 
23, and Matt. 25: 41, 46, the results of 
the judgment day. 

On v. 28. Weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, Mattia di 023) 130425 5Osm22 metas 
24: 515 25: 30. 

On v.30. first, last, Matt. 19 : 30; 20: 
16; Mark 10: 31. 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 

In the early part of the PEREAN MINIs- 
TRY, after the feast of Dedication in Decem- 
ber. 

The close of the THIRD YEAR of Public 
Ministry. See chart, page 95, and diagram in 
Review, Lesson XIII., of last Quarter. 


APRIL 5. WARNING AGAINST SIN, LUKE 13: 22-30. 


aS Fruits, ‘“The Strait Gate Not a Shut HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Gate’; Sermons by N. W. Taylor, E. D. Tj Th) 

Griffin, J. McClintock, on “The. Strait ae ee Cia 

Gate ”’; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘ The Jesus. — Thirty-three years old, a little 
Wicket Gate ’’; Guthrie’s Sermons, ‘Lay- | more than three months before his cruci- 
ing hold of Eternal Life.’’ fxions 


22. And *he went through the cities and |} Matt. 9: 35; Mark 6:6. 
: * G : A att. 79 13, 14. 
villages, teaching, and journeying toward |3See John 7: 3438: 21; Rom.g: 31-33. 


Jerusalem. ; . Rev. VER. : 
23. Then said one unto him, Lord, are| 24. (2) Narrow door. 
there few that be saved? And he said unto 
them 24. Strive, aywvigeode, to contend for a 
8 2 ’ ’ _ | Prize in the public games; to struggle, as 
24. *Strive to enter in at the @ strait |amathlete for victory, 
24. Strait gate, oTevns 4¥pas, narrow door 


gate tome many, I say unto you, will seek | or entrance into a house, or city, or palace. 


to enter in, and shall not be able. Arteria: pie gs Be TS 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Indefatigable Worker. — V. 22. And he went through the cities 
and villages teaching, and journeying. Jesus was on a journey to Jerusalem. Though 
he knew he was to be crucified there, still he set his face steadfastly toward the place (9: 
51). ‘* | havea baptism to be baptized with, and how am I straitened till it be accomplished ”’ 
(12: 50). But all thetime, regardless of his own sorrow, everywhere he was doing his work. 
Indeed, work for the Lord is one of the best comforts in sorrow. He did not cease because 
he was on a journey. The time was short. The work was great. And he kept at his 
Father’s business. 

Hl. The Question. —V. 23. Lord, are there few that be saved? Literally, 
‘< that are being saved’ from sin and everlasting death. It does not seem to me that this 
question was asked out of idle curiosity, of which there is no hint; but that it came from an 
earnest soul in view of what he had observed, and heard, and felt. As a Jew, he had been 
taught that only the few were saved, for few became Jews where alone salvation could be 
found. In the second book of Esdras of the Apocrypha, which belongs between the Old 
Testament and the New, and with which he doubtless was familiar, this question is dis- 
cussed, and it is asszned that few only will be saved. ‘‘The most high hath made this world 
for many, but the world to come for few’’ (8: 1). ‘‘ There are many more of them 
which perish than of them which shall be saved; like as a wave is greater than a drop” 
(9: 15, 16). Jesus himself had laid down conditions of repentance, —a new heart and 
obedience (Luke 13: 3, 5, 7-9; John 3: 5; Luke 10: 25-28; 11: 32),—which but few 
seemed to fulfil. Only a few of the multitudes of the sick and afflicted 
were healed. The mission of Jesus did not seem to be accomplishing all Are There Few 
that was expected of the Messiah. On the other hand, Jesus, by his parables That Be Saved ? 
of the Mustard Seed and the Leaven (vs. 18-21), gave great hope of better 
things and better days. Perhaps he was going soon to exert his powers as the Messiah, 
and cause the many to be saved. 

The question to-day is not mere idle curiosity. The earnest soul cannot help asking it. 
The larger part of mankind has not the heavenly character, and no outward glories, no 
golden streets, nor jeweled crowns, nor angel’s harps, nor gardens of paradise could make it 
a heaven where they dwelt if they remained of the same character there as here. 

ILLUSTRATION. There is a legend of a swan in her white purity soaring to the skies, 
and beholding its glories, its radiant clouds, its stars, and returning to 
earth, and telling the heron in the swamp what she had seen. The heron The Swan and 
in reply asks, ‘‘Are there any snails there ?”’ ‘* No.’ ‘ThenI do not wish the Heron. 

-to go.”? No one who has earnestly looked upon his fellow-men, and has ; : 
listened also to God’s promises, can help asking the question which this man in Palestine 
asked of Jesus. y 

Ill. The First Answer. — Vs. 24-28. Compare Matthew 7: 13,14. Jesus did not 
answer the question directly, because it was not best. It would almost certainly have led to 
misunderstanding and neglect, There was an answer a great deal more important to the 
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man himself and for all with whom he had to do. Practically, Jesus 
gave two answers to the question. The first was to tell the man that 
his first duty was to answer the question himself, so far 
as he was concerned, by being saved and thus be pre- 
pared to save all over whom he had influence. The 
other answer was one of encouragement and hope. 
24. Strive to enter in at the strait gate, or 
narrow door of a palace or a city. ‘‘From the 
eastern custom of receiving petitions f 
at the gate, ‘the gates of the king’ The City 
became a phrase, as we now say 7he of God. 
Sublime Porte, for the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, and is used of the Persian court.’? — Scott 
and Liddell. The picture is of the gate of the City 
or Palace of God, the kingdom of God, and hence the 
gate to eternal life. On the other hand, there 
is given in Matthew the picture of another 
city, the City of Destruction, with its wide gate, 
and a broad avenue leading thereto. “ar 

LipraryY. Bunyan’s Pilerim’s Progress» ++ 
describes the journey of one striving to go * { 
from the City of Destruction to the City of God, 
and shows the wicket gate and the many ways 
in which Christian had to ‘‘strive’’ to enter. 

Strive. The word inthe Greek is ago- 
nize. Strive as an athlete in the great games 
puts forth every power to reach the goal or to ; 
overthrow his antagonist. Just as those who j 
take part in modern athletics must do what BOY See 
Paul bids Christians do (Heb. 12: 1), amid ‘‘the great cloud of witnesses,’’ ‘‘lay aside 
every weight (grossness of flesh, or’ superfluous clothing), and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us’ (all intoxicating liquors, all bad habits, all food not best for the health), 
and so run the race. ‘There is no other way to enter into life. Strive in faith to more 
faith. Strive with the help of Jesus and the Holy Spirit; but strive. We cannot say, ‘<I 
will be perfect,’’ and lo! we have reached the goal, the perfect man. We cannot strike one 
blow, and lo! the dread adversary is dead at our feet and all evils flee away like the demons 
from the city of Prague when the morning prayer bells tolled. There is many a battlefield, 
many a struggle with Apollyon and his fiery darts, before we can have the rest of victory. 

ILLUSTRATION. The Earl of Loudon (1756) was so.slow and incompetent that Benja- 
min Franklin likened him ‘‘ to St. George on the sign posts, always galloping, but never 
advancing.”’ 

STRIVE TO ENTER yourself. Not a little has been said with aslur against. trying 
to save one’s soul, as if it were a mean and ignoble thing. To spend one’s whole life in 
that without thought or care for others is as ignoble as it is vain. But that is not saving 
one’s soul, but losing it. The first duty of a man is to enter the kingdom, that he may 
help others to enter; to strive to be worthy of eternal life, and then he can help others to 
enter; to be saved himself, that he may save others; to know the love of God, that he 
may teach others that love. 

THE REASONS FOR STRIVING are: First, THE GREAT DESIRABILITY OF WHAT IS 
WITHIN THE GATES. We are invited to enter into the kingdom of God, which is to us 
like a great unknown treasure hid ina field. It is the New Jerusalem with all the glories 
and blessings described in Revelation 21 and 22. 


** Where that city lifts its jasper walls in air; The waving hands upon that farther shore ; 
Where the glory beams, so marvelously fair; The rapturous song of dear ones gone before.” 


It is compared to a wedding feast. It is the paradise of God. Within are holiness, 
character, usefulness, blessedness, love, and every possible good for man, more than heart. 
can conceive or imagination picture (1 Cor. 2: 9). 

ILLUsTRATION. ‘<I have heard that one of the diamond fields of | Discovery of 
South Africa was discovered on this wise. A traveler one day entered Diamond Mines. 
the valley and drew near to the settler’s door, at which a boy was amus- 
ing himself by throwing stones. One of the stones fell at the stranger’s feet, who picked 
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it up and was in the act of laughingly returning it, when something flashed from it which 
stopped his hand and made his heart beat fast. It was a diamond. The child was playing 
with it as a common stone; the peasant’s foot had spurned it; the cartwheel had crushed 
it, till the man who knew saw it and recognized its value. The story comes to my mind 
when I am thinking of a soul.’’ — Sfalker. So little do many realize the value of the 
kingdom Jesus invites us to enter. 

SECOND, THE Door Is Narrow. Enter in at the strait gate. ‘‘ The English 
word ‘strait’ is derived (through the French) from the Latin s¢rictum, and is thus a 
different word from straight, which is an old form of stretched. The two are popularly 
confounded in quoting Matt. 7: 13, 14, ‘The straight and narrow way,’ although 
it is not at all said that the way is straight. The word ‘strait’ is now little used except 
in geography (as the Straits of Gibraltar) and in such places as strait-laced and strait- 
jacket.’? — Broadus. ‘The gate is narrow and difficult to enter. 

Why is the gate to heaven so narrow? It is from the very nature of things. It can- 
not be otherwise. But note, the gate is open, wide open, and the whole 
world is invited to enter. In Revelation the City of God is pictured | Why the Gate 
with twelve gates, four on each side, to express the wide welcome from is Narrow. 
every direction, for every race and condition. They are never shut, 
but each one of these gates is so narrow that ‘‘there shall in no wise enter into it any 
thing that defileth, neither whaésoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie; but they 
which are written in the Lamb’s book of life’’?. (Rev. 21: 27). 

Liprary. The wicket gate in Pilerim’s Progress. Scripture Emblems, with the 
picture of the man with huge bundles of sin on his back, trying to go through a narrow door. 

Images somewhat corresponding are also quoted from /eszod.: ‘‘ Evil we may seize 
upon even in multitudes with ease; the way to it is smooth, and it lies very near. But the 
immortal gods have placed sweat at the entrance to virtue, and long 
and straight is the path to it, and rough at first; but when you come to Classic 
the summit then it grows easy.’? And from P2zlo. ‘*A road worn by Parallels. 
men and beasts, and suited for riding horses and driving chariots, is very 
similar to pleasure; while the ways of prudence and temperance, and the other virtues, 
even if not impassable, are yet wholly unworn, for small is the number of those who walk 
on them.’’ — Sroadus. Compare 2 Esdras 7: 6-14; and Ecclesiasticus 21: 10. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘The narrowness of the gate is not confined to the kingdom of God, 
or to virtue. It belongs to all the best good. There is one direction to the north star, 
and a million directions away from it. (1) ‘‘ Here is the kingdom of 
human learning: Knowledge, critical acquaintance with letters, ample Gates to the 
and accurate information about history, power of scientific inquiry, colla- Best Things 
tion, analysis, all that is known by the name of learning; and over the Must Be Narrow. 
gate of that kingdom I find this inscription, ‘ Strait is the gate, narrow is 
the way.’’’ (2) “Here is a little kingdom which we shall characterize as the kingdom 
of merely muscular competition. Men are going to try muscular force with their fellow- 
men — they are going to have a boat race. You and I cannot walk along the river side 
and instantly take into our heads the notion that we will have a spin with these men and 
beat them all. That can’t be done. Strait is the gate and narrow is the way that leads 
even to athletic supremacy.’? (3) ‘‘ Here, for example, is a man who wishes to excel in 
authorship. You read his book. You don’t see all that lies behind the book. What is 
it that is written over the man’s study and over the man’s desk? This: ‘Strait is the 
gate, narrow is the way.’’’—oseph Parker. (4) One would like to join the choir, but 
the gate is narrow. No one can really enter it without learning to sing, no matter how 
many other things he may do. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. I. Jesus is the door and the way (John 10: 7; 14: 6). 
‘He that believeth on me hath everlasting life.’’ ‘‘ Except a man be born of water and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.”’ ie pt 4 

2. A gate is made on purpose to enter by. It isa standing invitation to come in. 
Professor Peabody of Harvard University told me that the stricter the entrance examination 
the more people wanted to enter, for it showed there was more within worth having. 

3. The gate to heaven is as wide as the love of God can make it. 

4. He is not *‘ broad’’ and “ liberal’? who merely says that all men The True 
are going to heaven, or will have another chance if they fail here, and Liberal. 
does nothing more. He is the very essence of narrowness; but he that , 
does the most to have all men enter by the only door into the kingdom of God, he who 
has most of the missionary spirit is the true broad and liberal man, 
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25. When'once the master of the house is 
risen up, and hath *shut to the door, and ye begin 
to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying, 
3 Lord, Lord, open unto us; and he shall answer and 
say unto you, *T know you not whence ye are: 

26. ‘Then shall ye begin to say, We have eaten 
and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in 
our streets. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


¥ Psa, 32: 65 Isa, 552 6, 
2 Matt. 25: 10. 

3 Luke 6: 46. 

4 Mattr7 235) 25ry uae 


5. Matt. 7323) 2512) 12s, 
6 Psa. 6: 8;~Matt. 25: 41. 


. —E 


25. Whence, nédev, “ Of 
what family. Ye do not ‘belong 
to ”y, household. See John 


wie 7— M. R. Vincent. 


27. But *he shall say, I tell you, I know you not ee ay presence, évismiby 
r . 6 gov. In thy presence, ‘ but not 
whence ye are; depart from me, all ye workers of | 79%. In AGS ae nin 
iniquity. — Vincent. 


THIRD REASON. MANY SHALL FalIL OF ENTERING. Vs. 24, 26, 27. 24. Many... will 
seek to enter in, and shall not be able. Why? Because they come too late (v. 25). 
Because with the door wide open they refuse to enter. They seek to climb up some other 
way. They batter the walls, they try to fly over them without wings, but will not go in at the 
open door. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. One trying to push a sixty-ton engine, but refusing to turn on the steam. 
One taking a wrong road, and exerting himself to go fast, but refusing to go the right road ; 
one working hard in a garden, but refusing to put in good seed. 

THE Story in verses 1-5 shows that they cannot enter unless they repent. 

THE PARABLE in verses 6-9 shows that they cannot enter unless they bear good fruit. 

26. We have eaten and drunk in thy presence. They had been guests with him, 
when there was ‘‘the feast of reason and the flow of soul.’? They had been his com- 
panions, though not intimate, for they had listened respectfully while he taught in their 
streets, and knew about the gospel and their duty. 

27. And yet he shall say, I tell you, I know you not whence ye are. I do not 
recognize you as my disciples, or as children of God. I see into your hearts and know 
that you have not the heavenly spirit, the life and spirit of God. You do not belong to that 
kingdom, for you are workers of iniquity. Depart from me, for you do not belong with 
me. Go to your own place. 

PRACTICAL. Listening to the gospel, having an external connection with the church, 
giving to its support, attending meetings, even partaking of the Lord’s supper, do not. make 
us Christians, nor insure entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
if we are workers of iniquity, and-have not the faith that brings 
a new heart and a new life. Absence from Christ in spirit will 
necessitate absence from his presence and his home. 

FourTH Reason. THERE IS A Too LATE. V. 25. When 
once. The margin of 
the revised version makes 
no pause between this 
verse and the preceding, 
‘“‘ye shall not be able 
when once the master,’’ 
etc. Hath shutto the 
door. The picture here 
is of a wedding feast; as 
in the parable of the ten 
virgins 
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invited guests have come 
in, the house is closed, 
and the feast is begun. 
It was the custom to 
close the doors and shut 
out the outside world. 
Lord, open unto us, 
as in the parable of the 


Sitting at Table. 
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28. ‘There 'shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of 
God, and you yourselves ” thrust out. 


Ee MiattvS 22s) agirqzis ate ear. 


Rev. Ver.: 
28. (6) Cast forth without. 


virgins. I know you not. You do not belong here, you are strangers. The invited 
guests had come in, or if they had remained away till it was so late it was an insult to 
the master of the feast. Therefore those without must be strangers who had no right to 
enter. 

ILLUSTRATION. W. Ward in his View of the History, Literature, and Mythology of 
the Ffindoos, gives his experience ata wedding. When the bridegroom went into the house 
of the bride ‘“‘the door was immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys. I and others 
expostulated with the doorkeepers, but in vain. Never was I so struck with our Lord’s 
beautiful parable as at this moment : azd che door was shut. I was exceedingly anxious to 
be present while the marriage formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart in disap- 
pointment.’’ 

AND THE Door was SHUT. There comesa time when it is too late, when ‘‘ no hope”? 

of entering is written over the door. This is a fact of nature and daily life. There is a 
tendency to fix the character, so that one will not change. In the misuse of the body 
there comes a time when it is impossible to ward off disease. Age comes on, and it is 
impossible to learn music or a new business. The opportunities flee away and do not 
return. The deeds are done. ‘The books are closed, the record is made. 


“When the sun grows cold, and the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the judgment-book unfold?” 


So Shakespeare says: 
““There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 


Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.’’ 


ILLUSTRATION. ‘The story of Esau and his lost birthright. 

ILLUSTRATION. A great surgeon stood before his class to perform an operation. With 
strong and gentle hand he did his part of the work successfully, and then, 
turning to his pupils, said : ‘‘ Two years ago a simple operation might have Too Late. 
cured this disease. Six years ago a wise way of life might have prevented 
it. Nature must now have her way. She will not consent to the repeal of her capital 
sentence.’? The patient died next day. — Rev. William A. Dickson. 

Liprary. (1) Roman History, The story of the sibyl’s offer to sell the nine books 
to King Tarquin. (2) Southey’s poem, Zhe Inchcape Rock. . (3) Tennyson’s foolish 
Virgins. 

Nore, (1) There is abundant opportunity to enter. There is long and patient wait- 
ing for men. (2) We really shut the door against ourselves. No one but ourselves can 
shut us out of a holy life and a blessed heaven. 

FirtH Reason. IT 1s A TERRIBLE FATE to remain outside the gate. V.28. There, 
where the workers of iniquity are, shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, ‘‘signs 
respectively of anguish and rage.’’ — Cambridge Bible. ‘* While most of the descriptions 
of this awful future state are figurative, all the figures point to a reality which is beyond 
description. Since the merciful Saviour teaches most about this matter, we are not merci- 
ful if we omit it.’? — Revision Com. When ye shall see Abraham, etc., their ancestors, 
whom they refused to imitate, and yet expected to be with them in glory, because they were 
their children (Luke 3: 8). So the rich man in the parable, being in torments, saw Lazarus 
in Abraham’s bosom (Luke 16: 19-31). ‘The banqueting-house is lighted up; within is 
joy and festivity, but without is darkness. The streets are narrow and filthy, and unillu- 
mined by any light whatever. To be cast out into the outer darkness in the chilly night, 
such as they have in the East, to rove around the filthy streets, exposed to robbers and 
ferocious dogs, were the opposite of enjoying the feast within.”” —G. W, Clark. 

It was not a joy for Christ to see these men thrust out. He longed for them all to come 
in. Read here verses 3, 4 of this chapter, where Jesus laments over Jerusalem because she 
would not be saved. ‘I have no pleasure in the death of him that dieth, saith the Lord 
God; wherefore turn yourselves and live ye.’”? The whole mission of Jesus declares the 
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1 1 Matt. 8: 11. 
29. And,'they shall come from the east, and |; ttt t¢.730; 20: 16; Mark 


from the west, and from the north, and /vom the 10; 31. 
south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 


30. And, * behold, there are last which shall be 29. Sit down, Rvaxd Bj ovrat, 
- recline as ata table and at feasts 
first ; and there are first which shall be last. Aller the Jeouah cisions : 


IV. The Second Answer. — Vs: 29, 30. Having turned the questioner’s attention 
to his own duty, Jesus gives an answer of hope to his question. 29. And they shall 
come. Matthew (8: 11) says that many shall come. From the east and from the 
west, etc., from far off nations in every direction, as was fulfilled in a few years under 
the apostles, and has been in the process of larger and more abundant fulfilment ever 
since. The Mew Song of the redeemed says, ‘‘For thou hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation’’ (Rev. 5: 9). 

The same truth was revealed in the two brief comparisons in the verses just before the 
lesson (vs. 18-22). The grain of mustard seed was to become a great tree, the leaven 
was to work till the whole was leavened. The gospel is full of hope for the world. If 
the millennium should be not a thousand common years, but prophetical years, a day for 
a year, 365,000 years, it is easy to see that the number of the lost will not be as many in 
proportion to the saved as those in prison in our State are to the people without, enjoying 
God’s blessed-free air and sunshine. The whole world is to be redeemed. The kingdom 
willcome. ‘‘The earth shall be full of the knowledge of God as the waters cover the sea.’” 
These promises give zest to our striving, and courage to labor for the kingdom of God. 
Sit down, recline at the table, as was the custom at feasts. In the kingdom of God. 
“‘ According to the Jewish idea, one of the main elements of the happiness of the 
Messianic kingdom was the privilege of participating in splendid festive entertainments 


along with the patriarchs of the nation.’?— JAZ. R. Vincent. 
30. And, behold, implying, ‘‘ strange as it may seem,’’ there are last which 
shall be first, etc. ‘* These words are said by the Lord on at least three dif- 


ferent occasions (here and in Matt. 19: 30; and 20: 16).’?— Sadler. Some who 
were first called shall be last in power and usefulness in the |kingdom, as was true 
among the apostles, and still more true of the Jews and the Gentiles. Some who were first 
in privileges, opportunities, blessings shall be last in the good that should result from 
them. There are first in zeal who grow cold, while others increase from small beginnings 
to burning and shining lights. There are children of drunkards that go ahead of some of 
the children of the best parents. 
There above (on earth) Who here like swine shall wallow in the mire, 
How many hold themselves for mighty kings, Leaving behind them horrible dispraise. 
Dante, Inferno. 

THE LEssON is thatno one can depend on his parentage, education, wealth, rank, or 
talent, without choosing and willing that which is good; and on the other hand those 
who have been most unfortunate in early surroundings and influences can rise and stand 
among the first if they will. 


| LESSON II. — April 12. 
PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER. — Luke 14: 15-24. 
Read the Whole Chapter Luke 14: 1-35. Commit Verses 21-23. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. GOLDEN TEXT. 
SUBJECT. Come, for all things are now ready. — 
God’s Welcomes and Man’s Refusals. LUKE 14 2°17: 


Read first the whole chapter, as requested : 
by the lesson committee. It will be seen THE SECTION 
that there are three allusions to feasts and | includes most of the chapter, the incidents 
invitations to them, and these can readily be | and instruction being used to illustrate the 
used to illustrate the lesson, verses selected, 
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PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER. 


LUKE 14: 15-24. 


The Impression of Christ’s Teach- 
ings. — The various incidents of the chap- 
ter give us a general impression of the 
character of Christ’s work at this period; 
his readiness to go anywhere, even to a 
Pharisee’s house, if he can do good there, 
his faithful and pointed teaching, his use of 
illustrations and parables, his presentation of 
difficult duties. 

Each in Its Place. — But only so much 
of this can be used in teaching as bears 
upon the subject, as shown under the head- 
ing The Section, 

Compare closely with the similar parable 
in Matthew, as a means of gaining vividness 
and of impressing the scene upon the mem- 
ory. 
The Life of Christ. — Keep the pupils 
familiar with the historical setting and the 
place in the life of Christ where this lesson 
belongs. Jesus is coming now in closer 
contact with the Jewish'rulers. He is about 
to make his last offer to them of himself as 
the Messiah, to be received or rejected, and 
this parable was one of the means he was 
using to enable them to see their position, 
and to persuade them to accept of him, and 
so save themselves and their nation from 
destruction. 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 

Just before the middle of the Perean 
ministry. At the close of the 7zird Year 
of his public ministry, A. D. 29, or early in 
the Fourth. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time.— Probably in December, A. D. 
29, or January, A. D. 30. 
Place. — In a Pharisee’s house in Perea, 
on the way to Jerusalem by the fords of the 
Jordan near Jericho. 


a 


The Great Supper, v. 16, receives light 
from two other references to feasts: (1) the 
advice given in vs. 7-11; (2) the persons 
invited in vs. 12-14. 

The excuses, vs. 17-20, are vain, while 
the real reasons are found in the cross, vs. 
26-33. 

The new invitation, vs. 21-23, is illus- 
trated by the invitation in vs. 12-14. 

The exclusion, v. 24, is illustrated by 
the comparison to bad salt in vs. 34, 35. 

A similar parable in Matt. 22: 1-14. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


The similar parable in Matt. 22: 1-14 
was uttered in the temple on Tuesday, April 
4, the last day of Jesus’ public teaching, 
several weeks after this one. 

The gospel rejected by the Jews at 
Nazareth, Luke 4: 28, 29; in Perea, Luke 
$5 375 In Samaria, Luke ‘9: 52) 533) in 
Galilee, Luke 10: 13; in Jerusalem, John 
8: 59; everywhere, John r: 11. 

Offered to the Gentiles, Psa. 2: 8; 
Isas rite 105 422 65) Matt, (20 aesneoe 
Q;) Acts: 13% 46. 

Accepted by the Gentiles, Acts 10: 
34, 35> 44, 453 13: 48, 49; 15: 12; 28: 
28. — Sunday-School Times. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


The Parables in Their Home, a capital 
book, by Wm. M. Thomson, M.. D., LL.D. 
(1894); Zhe Parables, by Wm. M. Taylor, 
Trench, Dods, Arnot, Macdonald, Bruce; 
Trumbull’s Stadies in Oriental Life, ‘* Hos- 
pitality in the East ’’; Geikie’s Mew Testa- 
ment Flours, ‘* Allusions in the Parables 7’ ; 
Bush’s /@lustrations of Scripture, p. 588. 


And when one of them that sat at meat with | * Rev: 19: 9. 
him heard these things, he said unto him, * Blessed 
zs he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 


15. Blessed, waxapros, the ex- 
press symbol of happiness iden- 
tified with pure character. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Gospel Feast. —Vs. 15, 16. Jesus was preserft as a guest at a supper, or 
evening dinner, in a Pharisee’s house (14: 1), where took place all that comes before the 


lesson in this chapter. 


15. One of them that sat at meat with him, reclining on couches around the 


table, as was the custom. 


‘“‘Luke loves to represent to us the Saviour as sitting at a 


social table, where he most beautifully reveals his pure humanity.” —Van Oosterzee. 
Heard these things, about the blessing of those who invited the poor and neglected to 
their feasts. Said unto him, moved by the delightful feast they were at, suggesting the 
nobler feast, and by the blessing Jesus had just uttered. Perhaps he felt assured that himself 
and the other Jews were sure of the blessing of him that shall eat bread, partake of a 
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16. Then said*he unto him, 'A certain man |* Matt. 22: 2, etc 
2'Prov. 9.1 2; 5. 
made a great supper, and bade many: 
17. And ’sent his servant at supper time to say i 
to them that were bidden, Come; for all things are} 16. Super, deimvov, a formal 


evening meal, like the evening 
now ready. dinners in our cities. 


feast, in the kingdom of God, either in the future after death, or the Messianic 
kingdom. ‘ Almost the same words occur in Revelation 19: 9. The Jews connected the 
advent of the Messianic kingdom with banquets of food more delicious than manna, the 
flesh of Leviathan, and the bird Bar Juchne.’’ — Cambridge Bible. Like the classic ideas 
of the feasts of the gods with ambrosia for food and nectar for drink. 

16. Then said he unto him, to show him that while his thought was right, yet 
that he and the others were unconsciously refusing to join in that feast; if 
by any means some might be persuaded to accept the invitation. A The One Who 
certain man. Corresponding to the king in the parable of the wedding Invites. 
feast (Matt. 22: 2). He represents God the Father, the King of saints, 
who prepares every good for his children, and invites them to come and partake of his 
blessings. He wants every one to come. Made a great supper, corresponding to the 
wedding feast of Matthew 22, where the best of everything is provided in 
abundance. = This feast represents all the blessings which God has pro- The Gospel as 
vided in his gospel, enjoyed in large measure here, and perfected in a Feast. 
heaven. ‘‘ The representation of the blessings which Christ brings under 
the emblem of a banquet is rooted in Old Testament prophecy (Isa. 25: 6; 55: 1-3). 
— Maclaren. It expresses abundance, joyousness, the satisfaction of every want and 
hunger of man, infinite variety of delights, social pleasures, ‘‘ enough for each, enough 
for all, enough forevermore.’’ God has been a long time, during the ages of history, 
preparing the feast, and at the same time preparing man to enjoy it. 

ILLUSTRATION. We learn from what God does in nature what he is doing in grace. 
The natural world is a great feast. It contains blessings, enjoyments, powers, freely 
offered to all men beyond their highest dreams. All that has been given to this genera- 
tion, in their highest civilization, in steam, light, electricity, knowledge, music, art, 
literature, has been freely offered to all ages; and these but show how many greater and 
better things God has waiting for us, to which all that has yet been received is but as the 
spray to the ocean, a handful of wheat,to a broad harvest field. 

II. The Invitation. —Vs. 16, 17. And bade many. This was the prelimi- 
nary invitation, in order that the persons invited might have time to arrange their 
affairs so as to leave the time of the feast open, and to make all 
necessary preparations. Thus they could have no reasonable excuse for not The Many 
going to the feast. The sequel determines that the primary application is Invited. 
to the Jewish people, and especially to those who were learned in the 
Scriptures, and those who were waiting for the redemption of Israel. It includes all 
Gentiles who had been willing to learn from this special nation whom God had been 
training as the means of redeeming the world. We can gain a hint from the customs of 
the Orientals, so different from our Western fashions. ‘‘A feast in the East is really a 
public, not a private and social gathering. It is rarely given, excepting on some special 
occasion, such as a marriage, or the birth of a son, or at the conclusion of the harvest or 
the vintage. Preparations are made some days in advance, and the coming feast is 
“announced to the whole neighborhood. The Arab or the Syrian to-day strictly observes 


~ the Mosaic injunction, ‘Thou shalt not . .. shut thine hand from thy poor brother,’ 


and takes care to feed the hungry.’? — Canon Tristram. he public were accustomed to 
come into the festival room and look on. So the Gentiles could come to the feast 
which was specially prepared for the Jews who were to bring the Gentiles in. 

In our day the guests represent all who have been brought up in Christian families, 
who have been trained in church and Sabbath school, and in the study of. God’s word. 
They have long been called; and they are again and again invited to the gospel feast. 
‘* Now is the accepted time.’? And with these, all whom they have invited, or who know 
of the blessings. ; 

17. And sent his servant. It is still customary in the East, not Those Who 
only to give an invitation some time beforehand, but to send round Invite. 
servants at the proper time to inform the invited guests that all things are 
ready. — X7z/lo. This notification was easy, because ‘‘the guests were close together in 
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ApRIL 12. PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER. LuKE 14: 18~24. 


18. And they all with one consent began to make | Rev. Ver. : 
excuse. The first said unto him, I have bought a} 18+ (4) Go out (of the city). 
piece of ground, and I must needs “go and see it : — 
I pray thee have me excused. 18. Make excuse, wmapartecaGa, 
1g. And another said, I have bought five yoke | to beg off, to beg pardon (for 


not doing something). 
of oxen, and I go to prove them: I pray thee have| 18. /musénveds, a oianer 


me excused. pats necessity, it is necessary 


an Eastern city,’? and necessary, because ‘‘they were not generally supplied with time 


pieces’? (Broadus), and because, from the habits of the Orientals and their manner 
of preparing the feast, it was impossible to know just when the meal would be ready. 
The servané here represents Christ himself. — Azdd/e. But the meaning is not confined 
to him, but includes the whole order or class of God’s messengers, especially John the 
Baptist. God now invites men by his word, by his wisdom and goodness in nature, by 
his Holy Spirit, by the character and love of Jesus Christ, by providence, by conscience, 
by the lives and influence of his people, by pastors, teachers, parents, by revival influences, 
by allthe means of grace. At suppertime. At the hour appointed for the feast. This 
undoubtedly represents the ‘‘fulness of time’? (Gal. 4: 4), when the Messiah came. — 
Riddle. Say to them that were bidden. Who had been previously invited to the 
feast, and had had abundant opportunity to be ready. Come for all things are now 
ready. Historically, the fitting time had come for the appearance of the Messiah. It 
was the best time in all the ages for this purpose. (See Lesson II., First Quarter. ) 

LIBRARY. Breed’s Preparation of the World for Christ. 

For each of us all things are ready : the atonement made, the mansions prepared, the 
Father willing to receive, the angels waiting to welcome, the doors open, the Holy Spirit 
present, duties awaiting. 

Ill. The Invitation Rejected. — Vs. 18-20. 18. They all with one consent. 
They agreed in spirit and motive, while they differed in the form of excuse. They oy 
accepted the invitation when remote, when it did not call upon them to take any action or 
give up any pleasure, but refused it when a decision must be made; just as men now want — 
to go to heaven, and enter the pearly gates, and be saints and martyrs even ; yet when oe 
test time comes they are unwilling to accept the conditions, to do the deeds, to take up the) 
cross, which are the necessary conditions. Beganto make excuse. The Greek word is 
the exact equivalent of our ‘‘ to beg off.’? — Caméridge Bible. Not to give the real reasons 
for their conduct, but to render the most plausible excuses they could find. The unanimity 
is astonishing. ‘‘It is not usual for invitations to royal dinner parties to go a-begging, but 
the improbability of the incident is the very point of it.” — AZaclaren. Men refuse to be as 
wise in spiritual as in temporal things. 

THE First Excuse,— Property. I have bought a piece of ground (a farm), 
and must needs go (out) and see it, not look it over, but see to its cultivation. He 
lived, as do all in that country, in a village, and had to go out into the country to reach his 
farm. He was a man of property, of capital. He had plenty of other times to see to his 
farms, but just as the invitation came he felt that he must attend to cultivating his farm. 
It was plainly a mere evasive excuse. He was very courteous in his refusal, but decided. 
Yet ‘‘ to refuse the second summons would be an insult, which among the Arab tribes is 
equivalent to a declaration of war.’’ — 7réstram. 

REJECTION OF CHRIST ON ACCOUNT OF PROPERTY arises (1) from the pressure of cares 
and anxieties that fully occupy the mind ; (2) from the want of a sense of need which 
property often gives ; (3) from the fear that it may have to be used for the Lord instead 
of gaining for himself; (4) from the fear that it might become less profitable ; for it often 
brings larger income if used for unchristian purposes, as for liquor saloons, and other busi- 
ness that injures men. 

eaetuarion®. Rabelai’s witches had eyes that could see very clearly rhe Meas ans 
anything at a distance, but nothing that was close at hand. Some person’s ae 
mental eyes are just the reverse, and they see clearly the values close at hand, but are blind to 
what lies in the future: Present possessions often hide an eternal inheritance, as 


‘A finger’s breadth at hand may mar 
A world of light in heaven afar ; 
A mote eclipse a glorious star.’’ | 


Tue Seconp Excusr, — Business, Business. 19. I have bought five yoke of 
oxen, etc. His oxen could have waited, but he made his plans so as to have an excuse. His 
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20. And another said, I have married a wife, and therefore I cannot 
come, 


/ excuse was like the one ‘* which Mark Twain’s Oriental made for himself when, having 
declined to lend an axe, saying he needed it himself to use in eating soup, and being 
reminded that one does not eat soup with an axe, he replied: When one is determined not 
to do a thing, any excuse is good enough.”’ ; 

Business Excuses for rejecting Christ are: (1) We are too busy to attend to his 
claims; (2) we would have to change our business if we became Christians ; (3) we would 
have to change our methods of business, be always honest and truthful, make every meas- 
ure hold out, refuse to adulterate our goods, and we could not then compete with the world 
around us; (4) our partners are irreligious, and would not change, even if we wished to ; 
(5) as soon as we have accumulated a fortune we will live a Christian life. 

ILLUSTRATION, A woman once went to a king to have him right her wrongs; when he 
refused because he had no time to give her justice she replied, ‘* Then, you have no time 
to be king.”? ‘‘ No time” is the flimsiest of excuses, for to be a Christian does not require 
time, but a right heart, a right choice. 

ILLUSTRATION. The din of the city streets can drown the chime of the church bells to 

‘busy ears. The love of money, the desire of promotion, the rush for social advancement 
and business success are like a band of music which, with roll of drums, blare of trumpets, 
and crash of cymbals, drowns out the still small voice of God. 

THIRD Excuse, — Domestic DUTIES AND ENJOYMENTS. 20. I have married a wife 
and therefore I cannot come. Heis so positive because he thinks he has a good excuse. 
“He relies doubtless on the principle of the exemption from war, granted to newly married 
bridegrooms in Deuteronomy 24: 5,’’ for a year. — Cambridge Bible. He could not take 
his bride to a feast of men, nor did he wish to leave her at home. ‘‘ Herodotu; relates how 
Creesus refused for his son an invitation to a hunt, on this ground. Croesus answered, 
‘Say no more of my son going with you; that may not be in anywise. He is but just 
joined in wedlock, and is busy enough with that.’ The man who had the most plausible 
excuse returned the surliest and most peremptory answer.’’ — AZ, R. Vincent. He knew 
all this beforehand, and could easily have arranged to be present, had he so desired. 

Home Excuses for neglecting religion are often given. (1) The delights and pleasures 
of home sometimes charm away from religious duties, instead of being the aid they should 
be. . Home religion, family prayers, family training, family interest in everything that is 
good should be the star of Bethlehem that leads the world to Christ. (2) 

Sometimes the fact that husband or wife is opposed intensifies the diffi- Family 
culty of beginning and living a religious life. Each partner in a family Religion. 
should help, and not hinder, the religious life of the family. They should ; 
be like the fabled Persian bird, the Juftak, which has only one wing, the male on one side, 
and the female on the other; and they can fly only when the two are joined together. 
Thus linked, they can soar into the highest heavens. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. ‘The real reason for excusing themselves was that they 
did not wish to go; because it required them to take up their cross, to 
give up some things good in themselves which stood in the way of duty The Cross. 
(vs. 25-27), and to count the cost (vs. 28-33). ‘‘ When the compliance 
with the invitation is discovered to mean putting all worldly treasures and joys second, 
then a sad majority joins in the chorus, ‘I pray thee have me excused.’ ’? —Maclaren. 

ILLUSTRATIONS from the intemperate man, who, with the opportunity before him of 
reform offered, yet goes straight to his cups. And the son whose father wants to educate 
him, but who refuses to study. 

2. Reasons and excuses are often very different things. Men are often ashamed of 
their real reasons for their conduct, and for rejecting Christ, and have to 
hide them not only from others, but from themselves, by some plausible Reasons and 
excuses. They are determined not to give up all and serve Jesus, and Excuses. 
then they look around for some plausible excuse. It is the same with 
neglect of church and religious services. There is a little in the excuses given, as the min- 
ister, the sermon, the music, no social recognition, no time; but we must look much 
deeper for the real reasons.. And we should be far more careful to understand and 
remove the reasons than to try to answer their excuses. It is for this reason that much of 
the arguing with irreligious men is so useless. It is like scraping the furred tongue, but 


leaving the fever. It is tearing down a flaunting flag from the enemy’s ship, but leaving 
the crew and the guns, 
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21. So that servant came, and °shewed his lord | Rev. Cry lL 
. A 2I. old, . 
these things. Then the master of the house being| 22: (a) What thou didst com- 


angry said to his servant, Go out quickly into the | "4's done. 23- ©) Constrain. 
streets and-anes of the city, and bring in hither the| ., syects. wAateias, the 


poor, and the maimed, and the “ halt, and the blind, | wider streets, from mAaris, 
A ite aa broad. Lanes, pias, the trail, 
22. And the servant said, Lord, “it is done as} as of a body in motion; hence, a 


thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. ene foei Mane ‘nes Fea aan ee 


23. And the lord said unto the servant, Go out | 23. Com/el, avdyxacov, make 
r 6 ; p necessary that they should come; 
into the highways and hedges, and *compel ¢hem to | here used not of compelling by 


: force, but by persuasion, per- 
come in, that my house may be filled. ssienCcntneney. 


3. Note that all were hindered by the wrong use of right things. ‘‘There was no 
real incompatibility between the true enjoyment of farm, merchandise, or Ww, U 
wife, and accepting the invitation; nor is there any between discipleship Ri ie ent oF 
and the fullest use and truest enjoyment of earthly good.’? But Jesus, and ight Things. 
his cause, and righteousness, must be first; and then comes an hundred fold more of 
good from earthly blessings than when they are placed first (Matt. 19: 29). 

4. Let me ask you, what are you asking the Lord to excuse you from? ‘‘O Lord, I 
pray thee have. me excused from being happy. I want to go on in my E at 
misery; let me alone. O Lord! I have got a great load of unforgiven sin a Wh foe 
in my heart; I don’t want to part with it just yet. ‘I pray thee have me a 
excused.’ ”’— WW. Hay Aitken. Men ask to be excused from God, from heaven, from glory, 
from immortality, from the company of the angels, from the noblest life possible for man. 

In many cases it may be well to call attention to some of the modern excuses. 


The faults of Christians. The pressure of business. Time enough yet. 
The dulness of the churches. Can’t believe the Bible. Opposition of friends, 
The number of sects. I want to enjoy myself. Don’t know how. 


IV. The Wider Invitation. — Vs. 21-24. 24. The Master . . . being angry. 
Not passion, but the indignation which necessarily arises in every holy being against sin, 
against those courses of conduct which are bringing ruin upon men. Go 
quickly. There was need of haste, for the feast was waiting. Streets, Verses 12-14. 
the broader streets and squares. Bring hither the poor, and the 
maimed. ‘‘The picture is one impossible for us to realize in our land. In the East, 
rich in beggars, opulent in misery, without poorhouses, or hospitals, or other organ- 
ized means of caring for and lessening misery, and with laws and social organism 
multiplying it, such a throng as is here described may be oftenseen in the city streets or 
squares.’’ —Adéot/t. ‘‘Inasmuch as these belong to the city, and were within its walls or 
enclosure, ‘we must understand these poor and maimed of the more ignorant and despised 
of the Jews, those whom the rulers, and Pharisees, and scribes looked down upon as the 
people, the common herd, who, knowing not the law, were cursed (John 7: 49).— Sadler. 

These four classes may represent the various classes of sinners and the effects of sin 
upon the soul, taking away its riches and comforts, marring its power, lessening its activ- 
ities, and blinding its spiritual vision. 

22. And yet there is room. No one will ever be shut out of the kingdom of 
heaven for want of room. ‘The atonement is large enough forall; the love of God is 
inexhaustible; the invitation is limitless. If any one stays away, it will be simply and 
alone because he will not come. ‘‘ There is always room in God’s house. 

There is room for more souls, for more work, for higher attainment, for Yet There 
better work. There is room in the Sunday school to-day for more scholars, Is Room. 

—more old folks, and more little folks; for more teachers, — more loving, 

earnest, faith-filled, Christ-like teachers; for more Bible knowledge and more knowledge 
of wise methods of teaching; for more money for thesupport of this institution; for more 
friends to stand by it, —to give to its workers wise counsel and judicious direction. There 
is room in the prayer meeting, room at the communion table, room in the closet, room 
in daily business life, — room for more fidelity to Christ, more zeal for his honor, 
more living in his spirit, more walking in his steps... . We can say in heartiness, 
‘Lord, what thou didst command is done, and yet there is room.’ ’? —//. C. Trumbull. 

23. Go out into the highways and hedges. These are without the city walls, and 
refer to the calling of Gentiles. The highways are ‘the broad, well-trodden ways of the 
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24. For I say unto you, ?That none of those |! Matt. 21: 


43322: 8; Acts 
: : 46+ 
men which were bidden shall taste of my supper. ae 


world,” where are the active and notorious sinners. The hedges shelter the unemployed 
loungers, the inactive, the less known and secret offenders against God. And compel 
them to come in. Not by force, by persecution, which is contrary to the whole spirit of 
the gospel, but by arguments, by persuasion, by the force of love and entreaty, by persist- 
ent and untiring efforts, by the attractions of the feast, by the goodness of him who gave it. 
They were to overcome the reluctance which these poor creatures would feel at so unex- 
pected an invitation to the feast of a great lord. It was too good to be true. That my 
house may be filled. Heaven will not stand empty because some refuse to enter. The 
gospel will prove a success, even though you refuse to accept of it. 

LIBRARY REFERENCE. It was like the embargo of 1808 when our country compelled all 
its ships to remain at home nor enter any foreign port. The only injury fell upon our- 
selves. 

MopERN HIGHWAYS AND HEDGES. It is still the business of all Christians to go out 
into the highways and hedges, and invite all, both good and bad, to come to the gospel 
feast. 

I. The worse men are, the more degraded and sinful, the fewer their opportunities, and 
the more they are opposed to good, so much the more do they need the invitations of the 

ospel. 
2 It will not do to wait for people to come to the churches—the churches must go to 
them. 

3. We must use all mora] forces to attract, and win, and persuade men. 

4. This effort must be persistent. Here must be shown the perseverance of the 
saints. 

5. This applies to our interest in home and foreign missions. 

6. This is the way to fill up the Sunday schools. Train each scholar to go out into 
the highways and hedges. 

7. ‘©The largest room in the world is the room for improvement,’’ and especially in 
this direction. 

8. In this country this duty is especially pressing. The church must reach those in 
the highways and hedges and in the lanes of the city, or the country will perish. God 
has plainly written for us all to see, ‘‘Do your duty to the masses, the poor, the foreign 
immigrants, the oppressed, and you can be a glorious part of the kingdom of God. Neglect 
this duty, and your country is doomed.”’ 

24. None of those who refused the invitation shall taste of my supper. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. It is absolutely useless to depend for our success on any outward advantages. These 
are helps, but men are made from within. A scaffolding does not build the house. 

2. Nore that their exclusion is wholly their own fault. God wants all men to come. 
He has prepared abundance for all. He invites all, he repeats his invitation, and they will 
not come. Nothing shuts a person out of heaven but his own choice of evil instead of good. 
Ail that God does for men is to help them come. He permits temptations and difficulties, 
but it is to develop character. He allows enemies to assail, but it is to give opportunity for 
heroism and victory. He places men ina desert, but it is to make them prophets. He 
suffers them to go into the den of lions, but it is to make Daniels of them. And men 
stumble over the very golden stairway to heaven; they turn the opportunities to gain 
crowns and thrones into excuses. 

3. Great hope is let down from heaven to the poorest, to those in the hardest and most 
unfortunate circumstances. Nothing outward can prevent you from being saints and heroes, 
and few hindrances can prevent fair worldly success. History is as full as the sky is of 
stars of saints, heroes, authors, business men, presidents, leaders in every department 
who came up from circumstances and families from which nothing could naturally be 
expected. 

4. But these, as every other one who enters the kingdom, must accept the invitation to 
the feast, take up their cross, and follow their Lord. 
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APRIL IQ. 


THE LOST FOUND. 


LUKE 15: 11-24. 


LESSON III. — April 19. 


THE LOST FOUND. — Luke 15: 11-24. 


Read Luke 15: 1-32. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
* SUBJECT. 


~ The Return of the Wanderer ; or, The 
History of a Sinful Soul and Its 
Recovery. 


This is the crown and the pearl of par- 
ables. It is a world of wisdom, and hope, 
and love condensed into a few words, as a 
whole landscape is painted on the retina of 
the eye. It is a vision of the heart of God. 

The three parables of this chapter 
should be studied together, as each one is 
completed by the others. The misunder- 
standings which might arise from the presen- 
tation of one view are corrected by the 
others. There is no one view of man’s sin 
and loss, nor of God’s love to sinful man, 
which can possibly present the truth on all 
sides and in all lights. 

Place in the Development of Christ’s 
Work. — These parables were a further 
unfolding of the truth that the gospel was 
for all men. It prepared the way for the 
reception of the Gentiles. It enabled the 
disciples, when the time came, to see that 
the welcoming of the Gentiles was a part of 
the original plan of Jesus. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


“<The Prodigal Son,’’ by Doré (London), 
by Murillo (England), Rubens, Salvator 
Rosa, Rembrandt (St. Petersburg), Molitor, 
Teniers (Louvre ), Holbein, Jan Steen; ‘‘ The 
Lost Piece of Money,’’ by Millais; ‘‘ ‘The 
Dissipation ’ is the subject of an interesting 
picture by the younger Teniers in the gallery 
of the Louvre. The prodigal is feasting at 
a table with two courtesans, in front of an 
inn. An old woman leaning on a stick begs 
alms, possibly foreshadowing the fate of the 
females at the table. In the right hand 
corner appears a pigsty where a stable-boy 
is feeding the swine, but with his face turned 
to the table as if in envy of the gay revellers 
there. Jan Steen paints him at table ina 
garden before an inn. A man plays the 
guitar, and two children are blowing bub- 
bles,— ‘an allegory of the transient pleasures 
of the spendthrift.” One of the finest ex- 
amples of the treatment of the return is by 
Murillo in the splendid picture in the gallery 


Commit Verses, 18-20. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Likewise, I say unto you, there is joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner'that repenteth. — Luk® 15: 10. 


THE SECTION 


includes the whole chapter, or three aspects 
of the same great truths. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


There is no parallel to this parable in the 
other Gospels; but many passages throw 
light on the different parts. 

The Wandering. — Adam from Para- 
dise; Jonah running away from God; the 
kingdom of Israel and of Judah as shown in 
the prophets; the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Ae De 70; Matin23* ai. 

The fruit, of; sin, Psa. 1075) Proves 1. 
Bly 325" 19) Os LSe) UsawnS 7s) 2Oy-2ar soma 
I: 32. Solomon’s experience, in Ecclesiastes. 

The welcome home, Isa. 1: 18; 55: 
i=33) 503.75, Matt. 10s 253s John gee tos 
Rev.) 22::) 175)eRom.) 5:83" Wzek., 33 7144 
Bos 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


The last part of the third year of his 
Public Ministry. During the Perean Min- 
istry. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time — December, A. D. 29, or early 
January, A. D. 30. 
Place. — Somewhere in Perea. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 

Wm. M. Taylor’s The Lost Found ; the 
works on the Parables, by Trench, Arnot, 
Dods, Macdonald, Bruce, Taylor; on the 
“Hunger of the Soul’’ there is a most 
powerful sermon in Bushnell’s Sermons for 
the New Life; on the relief obtained to the 
conscience by full confession to God, there 
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LUKE 15: II-24. 


LESSON III. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


of the Duke of Sutherland. The repentant 
youth is locked in the embrace of his father. 
‘His pale, emaciated countenance bespeaks 
the hardships of his husk-coveting time, and 
the embroidery on his tattered robe the 
splendor of his riotous living. A little 
white dog leaping up to caress him aids in 
telling the story.’ Servants are there bring- 
ing a light blue silk dress and the gold 
ring.’’-— AZ. R. Vincentinhis Word Studies. 


are some excellent illustrations in Abbott’s 
Young Christian, Chap. I.; there are Ser- 
mons by Robertson, Spurgeon, Beecher, 
Moody; the Pélgrim’s Progress illustrates 
several portions of the parables; Hudson’s 
Lectures on Shakespeare, Vol. Il., 40, 41, 
for the effect of his losses on the Prodigal’s 
character; the Swow/flake Album, ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful Snow ’’; Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


pp. 26-34. 


11. And he said, A certain man had two sons: |’ Mark 12:44 

12. And the younger of them said to zs father, 
Father, give me the portion of “goods that falleth /o 
me. And he divided unto them 47s ' living. 


Rev. VErR.: 


12. (a) Of thy substance. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Father and Home. —V.11. Here we have a picture of what God meant 
the world to be. A certain man had two sons. The householder is our heavenly 
Father, full of love for his children. This beautiful world is the home fitted up with every 
comfort for them. The two sons represent different characters and classes among them. 
God is the Father of all men, for he has created them in his own image, cares for them, 
and loves them as his children; and all owe him honor, love, and obedience. There is a 
sense in which only those who believe in Jesus and obey God are his children (Rom. 8: 
14-17; John 8: 39, 42, 44). But in another view all men are children of God, though 
wandering, and defiled, and refusing to act as children. ‘‘ This parable might be called’ 
with equal propriety the parable of the Bereaved Father.’’ 

CoMPARE with the previous parables. In the first, the lost is a sheep wandering away 
in ignorance or untrained wilfulness. In the second it is a coin, of precious metal, stamped 
with the Divine Image, perhaps doubly precious because an heirloom with ‘‘ whole poems 
and tragedies hidden within it.’’ It belongs to the owner, and the loss expresses the wrong 
done to God by forsaking hintand-the feeling of loss on the part of God. Here it is a son 
who is lost, wilfully choosing evil and departing from his father’s house. To every sin- 
ner each and all of these descriptions apply. : 

II. Wandering from Father and Home. —Vs. 12, 13. 


12. Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me. 


The older son, according to Jewish law, inherited 
a double portion (Deut. 21: 17). The younger would thus naturally inherit at his father’s 
death one third of his property. But he desired his father to anticipate the future and give 
him his share now in money or jewels, ‘‘ which is a common form of investing wealth to this 
day in the East.’? — 77istram. His father was rich, so that he could do it without suffering 
from poverty. And he divided unto them his living. His property viewed as the 
means of living. 

Gop Has BesTowED UPON MEN His Livinc. He has given them spiritual natures 
made after his own image, conscience, reason, talents, memory powers, capacities of blessed- 
ness, his Word, his home, his love, his care, and worldly blessings beyond measure. But 
they were intended to be used at home, under our Father’s wise guidance and laws. Still, 
with these gifts is the gift of free will, which alone makes virtue possible. 

THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF THE REQUEST. —It is the expression of man’s desire to 
be independent of God’s control and restraints, and to do as he pleases. He thinks he can 
be happier thus to yield to his unrestrained lusts and desires. He is weary of seeing ‘‘ thou 
shalt nots ’’ over the gates of so many a temple of pleasure and seeming paradise. He is 
weary of so many restraints and laws, and seems to see in doing whatever he wishes 


“These words of sunshine, freedom to the world, 
Sent to free this world from every bond and stain 
And bring its primal glories back again.” 


Liprary, Dr. Johnson’s Rasse/as, who was discontented in the Happy Valley. 
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13. And not many days| Rev. Ver: 
after the younger son gathered 


all together, and took his jour- 
A ‘a SME z F 
ney into a far country, and aes PO a tad. amedyunoev, ‘ answering to our phrase, 


there wasted his substance |. .13-, Wasted, Svecxopricev, scattered abroad, as grain thrown 
high in the air to separate itfrom the chaff which was blown 


with riotous living. away by the wind. 
13. Riotous living, Sav aowtws, living dissolutely, riotously 
14. And when he i had from a, zot, and owt, to save, living after the manner of me 
spent all, there arose a mighty who cannot be saved, who is abandoned. Or, according to 

4 b others, one who caznot save, or keep what he has. 

famine in that ° land ; and he I4. pen, ied od nibh from éarTw, Ne As having eaten 
* up, squandered, to be in want ; vartepetabat, from votepos, be- 
began to be in want. hind, to be left behind in the race, fo de tz want. 2% 


14. (6) That country. 


13. Not many days after, his thoughts soon took form in action. Took his journey 
into a far country. Perhaps Rome, or Corinth, where were gathered 
every luxury and vice. The far country is being far from God in charac- The Far 
ter, in motives, in feelings, in works, in sympathy. It is estrangement Country. 
from God, dislike of his rule, opposition to his principles. 

Ill. The Wasted Life. — Wasted his substance with riotous living. ‘The 
down grades of life are generally steep and short, and so one sentence is enough to describe 
this descensus Averni, down which the youth plunges so insanely.’? — Burton. <A fool 
and his money are soon parted.’’ His substance was wasted, for he got no corresponding 
good. He plunged into dissipation and every forbidden pleasure. He scattered his money 
as one tosses grain to the winds for winnowing, for so the Greek means. He wanted “ to 
see life,’’ and he saw the vilest part of life. He saw death rather than life. He thought 
it was true, *‘ Be good and you shall be happy, but not have so good a time.’’ 

Some have applied this vzofous ving chiefly to wanton and dissipated sinners. It does 
apply to them, but it applies also to all sinners; for they do with spiritual things what riotous 
men do with earthly things. The worldly life is always a wasteful life. It wastes body and 
soul. It wastes life and health. Sinners waste their Bibles, their Sabbaths, the influences 
of the Spirit, their religious training, all their heavenly inheritance, and get nothing but a 
temporary pleasure in return. 

Compare the lost sheep, — still a sheep, though lost, — and the coin, —the same coin, 
though in the mire. But the prodigal son grows less by being lost; his very substance is 
wasted. Something is gone from him that can never be recovered. The mud bath of sin is 
never the way to the best life, no matter how much one may repent. ; 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ There is a singular tree which bears the appropriate name of the 
Fudas tree. The blossoms are of a brilliant crimson and their beauty and fragrance attract 
innumerable insects, and the wandering bee is drawn to them to gather honey. But every 
bee that lights upon the blossoms imbibes a fatal opiate, and drops dead 
from among the crimson flowers to the earth. Beneath this enticingtreethe The Judas 
ground is strewed with the dead bodies of bees. This alluring tree is a Tree. 
vivid emblem of the deceitfulness of sin. Perdition is full of those who 
have fallen victims to the fascinating Judas tree of sin, The tempter deludes men by 
painting sin in bright colors,’ by calling it beautiful flames, by clothing it as an angel of 
light. 

ILLUSTRATION. There is a popular engraving of a well-known picture of the Prodigal 
Son in three panels, the central one representing the prodigal in the full 
tide of his pleasure seeking. The color, the beauty, the brightness of A Picture of the 
the picture all center around this scene, although the prodigal’s face Prodigal Son. 
expresses his wretchedness amid it all. While the picture of the return, 
over which the father’s heart and all the angels of God rejoiced, is dull, and gloomy, and 
unattractive. Let us wholly avoid this false emphasis in our teaching, 

IV. A Famine in that Land. —V.14. And when he had spent all, which did not 
take long, there arose a mighty famine in that land. It was a famine of the soul, 
<‘ as it pines for the father’s presence and for the father’s smile, longing for the lost Eden.” 
His pleasures failed, his money was gone, his seeming friends left him, his conscience 
tortured him, his heart was empty, he had none of the good things he had sought. ‘In 
the palaces of kings, at the tables of the rich, the immortal soul may be famishing, yea, 
ready to die with hunger.’’ — 7rench. ‘They have forsaken me the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water ’’ (Jer. 2: 13). 
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101 i Rey. VER. : 
15. And he wentand joined himself to a| *v- (3755 one of the citizens. 


‘citizen of that country; and he sent him | 16. (@) Have been filled with. 
into his fields to feed swine. 1g Yoined himself, txoddi0n, glued 


; d +a | Aimself, cemented himself so that the 
16. And he would fain have @ filled his |“ le gd ep ice sg 


belly with the husks that the swine did eat:]| 16. Would fain, émeBiper, he kept 
: is, Ouuds, his passionate desire upon. 
and no man gave unto him. He was coveting, longing for. 


The soul has many hungers and thirsts, and the nobler the soul the more of these hunger- 
ings and the more intense the hunger. And the world, with its riches and pleasures, can 
never satisfy the soul. This is a sign of its divine nature and greatness. We can quench 
our thirst with the salt waters of the sea more easily than we can satisfy the soul with 
worldly good. That is but stones instead of bread, and scorpions instead of eggs. Itis 
warming ourselves with pictures of fire. Solomon tried the world at its best, and with this 
result: ‘All is vanity and vexation of spirit.’’ Multitudes of others have tried it with the 
same result, have 


“Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump On that hard Roman world disgust 
Of fame ; drank early, deeply drank, drank draughts And secret loathing aa ; 
That common millions might have quenched ; then died Deep weariness and sated lust 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink.”’ Made human life a hell. — AZ, Arnold. 


ILLUSTRATION. The fascinations of the world are like the wonderful colors and 

_beautiful pictures of a child’s soap-bubble. Houses, gardens, orchards, Soap Bubble 
the sky, and the mountains, and the valleys, are pictured in marvelous, 

entrancing beauty. But in a few moments the bubble bursts. 

WARNINGS. Beware of evil companions, who decoy away from the good and into the 
evil. Beware of evil habits. ‘‘ Look not on the wine.’’ ‘‘ Flee youthful lusts.’? Be on 

\your guard against the seductions of gambling. Do not bet even ‘‘ the thousandth part 
of one poor scruple”’ upon any event. — Wm. MZ. Taylor. 

V. In the Depths. —V.15. And he went and joined himself. << Literally, 
glued himself to,’’ fastened himself upon; he was, in effect, a slave to a citizen of that 
country, representing either men hopelessly corrupt and worldly, or, perhaps, the powers of 
evil. We observe that in this far-off land the prodigal, with all his banquets and _ his 
lavishness, has not gained a single friend. — Cambridge Bible. ‘The sinner sells him- 
self to the world, so that the world uses him as its drudge and slave.’? — 7vench. The 
boasted freedom of sin soon becomes the most degrading slavery. Enticed by Satan’s 
pleasures, he becomes Satan’s drudge. He sent him into the fields to feed swine, the 
basest, most degrading work a Jew coulddo. When at home no one could have persuaded 
him that he could ever sink so low, or go back so thoroughly on all his principles and train- 

ing. No one knows what he will come to when he 
enters the paths of sin. 
16. He would fain. //e ardenily desired, so hungry 
was he. The husks that the swine did eat. ‘‘ These. 
) husks are the pods and seeds of the locust or carob tree 
@( Ceratonia siligua), a common evergreen tree bearing 
an abundant crop of fruit, —long, curved pods, which 
are used for feeding cattle, and are largely exported to 
England for feeding horses, under the name of locust 
beans. They are capable of sustaining human life, like 
the acorns of the oak, eaten by our Saxon ancestors in 
times of scarcity; and as in Germany and England 
the swine are driven into the woods to feed on the 
fallen acorns, so in Syria they feed under the locust 
trees. Latin classical authors speak of the locust bean 
as the food of the most miserable of the people in the 
last extremity.”? — Canon Tristram in Sunday School 
Times. ‘* At the present day they are employed in 
Spain and other countries as food for horses, asses, 
and mules. <A tree will sometimes produce 8co to 900 
pounds of pods, each pod being six to eight inches in 
length, and one inch in breadth, and about a quarter of 
Husks. an inch thick.’? — Bidle Plants, No man gave unto 
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17. And when he came to himself, he said, How | Rv. Ver.: 
many hired servants of my father’s have bread| 17. () Perish here with hun- 
enough and to spare, and I perish * with hunger! | ®%g. (+) anain thy sige 
18. I will arise and go to my father, and will - 
say unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and “before thee, 


him. The friends he had made by sin had deserted him in his need. They always do. 
And then there is no food that can satisfy the soul in that far country. 

PRacTicaAL Lessons. 1. ‘‘The way of the transgressor is hard.’? The transgressor 
had to break over the barriers of conscience, of early training of home, of the father’s love, 
of Bibles and Sabbaths, all of which stood in his way, and now the end was hard indeed. 

2. The course of sin is ever downward, — first pleasure, then loss, then want, then 
degradation, then fixed habits of sin, till the sinner becomes a citizen of that country, be- 
longing there, as the drunkard, hating his chains and longing at times for better things, still 
clings to his cups. He came as a visitor, he remains as a citizen. Like the wine cup, sin 
first sparkles and glows, but ‘‘ at last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 
“‘At first the grateful stimulus of an hour ; at last it is the worm that. never dies, and the 
fire that is never quenched.’’ 7 

3. Satan always fulfils his promises to the sinner in this terrible way. 

Liprary ILLUsTRATIONS. Moore’s Lalla Rookh, the poem of the ‘‘ Prophet of the 
Silver Veil,’’ who first entices his victim by his shining veil and palace pleasures, and 
then reveals his horrid features and more horrid heart. The Roman Story of the chief’s 
daughter who betrayed the city for what was on the arms of the soldiers, meaning their 
gold bracelets, but was paid by being crushed to death by their shields, which also were 
- upon their arms. 

VI. Coming to Himself. —V. 17. And when he came to himself, as one 
awakening out of an evil dream, or one who has lost his reason, and has been wandering in 
strange hallucinations, becomes himself again, and sees things as they are. The sinner is 
like Jonah, sleeping in the storm, dreaming beautiful dreams, but unreal and evanescent. 
Now he awakes to realities. 

LIBRARY REFERENCE. Plato’s Republic X., 11. The Marine God Glaucus. 

Compare. The shepherd goes after his sheep. The woman seeks everywhere for the 
lost coin, but the father remains at home. All three express God’s actions toward the sin- 
ner. He does seek to find him, long, earnestly, continuously ; but he also regards the free 
will of man, and seeks to have the son come back to him, for in no other way can he be 
found. 

The famine, the hunger, the distress were God’s messengers to the sinner, calling him 
home. They were God’s voice saying, ‘‘ Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest”? (Matt. 11: 28~30). 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘* When the photographer wishes to develop the picture that is hidden 
in the film of the sensitive plate he carries it to a darkened room, and, 
bathed in the developing solution, the latent image gradually appears, even The Photog- 


to the minutest details. It was so here; for when in his extremest need rapher’s 
there came into the prodigal’s soul a sweet picture of the far-away home, the Dark Room. 
home which might still have been his but for his wantonness.’’— 7. Burton. 


Lrprary ILLusTRATIONS. Longfellow’s Hyferton, Chapter I., where the setting of 
a great hope is compared to the setting of the sun; but when night comes the stars of heaven 
shine. Blanco White’s sonnet, beginning ‘‘ Mysterious night,’’ illustrating how the sun of 
prosperity hides many a glory which the night of sorrow reveals. How many hired 
servants, those least connected with the family; even these have bread enough, and to 
spare. ‘Observe that the very lowest possible motive suffices for a starting-point in 
Christian experience. The prodigal is moved by hunger in the first instance. Any motive 
that actually leads the soul to repentance suffices, no matter what it is. — Addote. 

VII. Returning Home. — REPENTANCE AND CONFESSION. Vs. 18-20. The next 
step was to act upon his resolves. Good resolutions are not so vain as some would make 
them out. They are the first step to a better life. ‘‘ The way to hell’’ is not ‘‘ paved with 
good resolutions,’’ but with broken resolutions, with failures to resolve. It is the way to 
heaven that is paved all the way with good resolutions. 

18. I will arise and go. I will put my resolves into action immediately, Doubtless 
there was a terrible battle of conflicting emotions; hope, need, desire, conscience, remem- 
brance of his father and home, struggling against doubt whether he would be received, 
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19. And am no more worthy to be called thy | *Ac*?+ 395 Eph. 2 : 13, 17 
son: make me as one of thy hired servants. Rev. Ver. : 

20. And he arose, and came to his father. ' But Picts ) Wasrnayed Wiebe 
when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, 
and “had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 


shame for his past, conscious unworthiness, fear of the taunts of his companions. Satan’s 
chains are not easily broken. ‘The evil nature is like the demon which tore the child 
when Christ drew near to bid him come out of him (Luke 9: 42). And go to my 
father, because he was his father, and the one against whom he had sinned. Why, it may 
be asked, does any one not confess his faults ? Because he is still living in the midst of 
them. A man must be awake to tell his dream; and the acknowledgment of our faults is a 
proof of a right mind. — Sezeca. I have sinned against heaven. Against the authority 
and the principles of heaven, against goodness, and Providence, and God. He showed his 
understanding of the true nature of sin by putting this first. So David says, ‘‘ Against thee, 
thee only have I sinned.”’ 

THe Hymn. ‘Justas I am, without one plea.” : 

And before thee. He had wronged his father, ill-treated his overflowing goodness; 
and he realized that this was but the consummation of a long course of selfish disregard of 
his father’s will. Many a fault stood out before him that he had forgotten or thought 
lightly of before. 

19. I amnomore worthy. He makes no excuses. He humbly confesses his sins, 
and asks not rights, but mercies. This is a sign of true penitence. 

20. And he arose and cameto his father. Toward, not ¢o (7p). He did not 
come /o his father; his father came out go him. This actual setting out on the homeward 
journey is the turning point in a prodigal’s life. — Addott. All that went before would be 
vain, and all that came after would be impossible without this. 

ILLUSTRATION. From Snow-Hlake Album (Am. Tract Soc.). 


“ Once I was pure as the snow, but I fell, — “ Helpless and foul as the trampled snow, 
Fell like the snow-flake, from heaven to hell; Sinner, despair not! Christ stoopeth low 
Fell to be trampled as filth in the street; To rescue the soul that is lost in its sin, 
Fell to be scoffed at, derided, and beat, And raise it to life and enjoyment again. 

Pleading, Groaning, 
Cursing, Bleeding, 
Dreading to die, Dying for.thee, 

Selling my soul to whoever would buy, The crucified hung on the accursed tree. 
Merciful God! have I fallen so low? His accents of pity fall soft on thine ear. 
And yet I was once like the beautiful snow. ‘ Is there mercy for me? Will he heed my weak prayer? 
Father, mother, sisters, all — ’ O God, in the stream that for sinners did flow 
God and myself I have lost by my fall. Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow!’ ” 


VIII. The Welcome Home. — Vs. 20-24. Whenhe was yet a great way off, 
coming slowly, wearily, in rags, shame-faced, and questioning about his welcame. So the 
sinner, conscious of his sin, knowing his unworthiness, yet hungering after God and home, 
returns to God ready to take the lowest place in his service. He is ‘‘ far off”? in his feel- 
ings, and had but begun his return. His father saw him. The implication is that he 
was ever watching for the return. 

ILLUSTRATION. The Highland widow, whose daughter had gone away from home, and 
was morally lost, never bolted the door of her cottage, nor put out the light. ‘I will not 
bolt it,’? she said, ‘‘lest she should come when I am asleep, and I would not like her to 
find the door locked against her.’? — Zay/or. And ran, to express the heartiness of his 
desire, and to keep his son from turning back. ‘‘A philosopher wrote over the door of his 
academy, ‘ He that is not learned, let him not enter here’ ; but Jesus speaketh by Wisdom 
in the Proverbs, and says, ‘ Whoso is simple, let him turn in hither.’? — Spurgeon. ‘* Who 
draws near to me (God) an inch I will draw near to him an ell, and whoso walks to meet 
me I will leap to meet him.’’ — Eastern proverb cited by Dr. Trench. And kissed him, 
the Greek implies frequent, repeated kisses; ‘‘ he rained kisses upon him’? (Prof. A. A. 
Wright), We was welcomed to his father’s heart as a son. 

CoMPARE the search after the lost coin and the lost sheep. Here the welcome of 
our Father’s love is expressed; there what it cost the father to bring back his son, and the 
proof of his great love expressed in action. 


“ But none of the ransomed ever knew Ere he found his sheep that was lost, 
How deep were the waters crossed, Out in the desert he heard its cry, — 


Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed through Sick and helpless, and ready to die.’ 
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21. And the son said unto him, Father, I have |? Psa. st: 4. 
sinned against heaven, and?in thy sight, and am |” PPh?! 1) 5:14 Rev.3: 
no more worthy to be called thy son. 

22. But the father said to his servants, Bring forth the best robe, 
and put z¢ on him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet : 

23. And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill z¢; and let us eat, and be 
merry : 

24. For *this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and is 
found. And they began to be merry. 


21. And the son said. He began to confess his sins, but the father cut him short 
because he knew that his son was penitent. 

22. But the father said. When the far-away wanderer came back to his early 
home he found six things: he found a father, a home, a welcome, a ring, a feast, and a 
song. There is a spiritual meaning hidden under each of the gifts which the rejoicing 
father bestowed. — Theo. Cuyler. Bring forth the best robe. ‘Literally, the first 
robe, the long loose and wide upper garment, often embroidered, which was worn by the 
Jews of rank, and in which the Pharisees loved to show themselves, like the long fur- 
trimmed cloak which the Polish Jews in Palestine still wear on the Sabbath day and on 
great festivals only.”” — Canon Tristram. This represents the robe of righteousness. 
God does not save men zz sin, but from sin. Their whole outward life and character 
must be changed. Put a ring on his hand. ‘‘ The giving of the ring restores him 
not only to freedom, but to dignity and power. The ring, which in the East is always 
also a signet or seal, is only worn by men of position or property. It is the symbol of 
rank, equivalent to armorial bearings in European countries.’? — 7yristram. This repre- 
sents the proof of acceptance and divine favor, He becomes the son’and heir of God. 
Shoes on his feet. ‘‘Shoes were worn only by freemen, never by slaves.’? The 
saved sinner is no hired servant, but one who freely does all he can for his Father and 
his brethren. His service is a service of love. 

23. Bring hither the fatted calf. The one already fattened and kept for any call 
to entertain persons of distinction. ‘Thus the penitent is treated as a distinguished and 
welcome guest. Let us... be merry. So in each of the other parables there was 
great rejoicing over the lost that was found. 

_24. For this my son was dead. He had been dead to his home, he had been 
a long way on the road to death, and had been rescued ‘‘as a brand from the burning.” 
The sinner is dead to the realities of life, to light, and truth, and love of heaven. A tree 
is dead when it does not fulfil the natural functions of a tree, producing leaves, and fruit, 
and growth. The soul is dead in which are wanting the growth, and fruits, and _princi- 
ples for which it was made. And is alive again. Has come back to his natural state 
of holiness and love for which God made us. Was lost. Another expression of the 
sinner’s state. He is far from héme, from his father, from his true life, hungry, perish- 
ing, and does not know the way back alone. But God finds him and brings him back. 
No wonder they were joyful. There is no joy like that over a returning sinner. The 
angels in heaven forget its glories to sing their songs of welcome joy over a single sinner 
that repenteth. This fact opens a window in heaven from which a ray of light comes, re- 
vealing: 

fs “The employments and interests of heaven. The angels are ministering spirits, mission- 
aries, doing all they can for the salvation of men (Heb. 1: 14). : 

2. The value of the soul. Cities and empires may rise and fall, but nothing is said 
of joy in heaven over it, but there is joy all through heaven over one soul saved. 

3. The awful danger of the sinner. Deliverance from some small pain or danger 
would occasion no such joy. The greatness of the joy is a measure of the greatness of 
the danger. t ; 

4. We see here the desire of God and of all holy beings for the salvation of men 
(Ezek. 18: 31, 32). 

5. Heaven is happier for every sinner saved. It shows to all more of the goodness and 
love of God. It is a new vision and revelation of his heart. 

6. This joy gives no hope except to those who repent and return. There is no joy over 
the impenitent sinner who refuses to come back to God; but only weeping, as Jesus wept 
over Jerusalem. 
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LESSON IV. 


LESSON IV. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


April 26. 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. — Luke 16: 19-31. 


Read the Chapter Luke 16: 1-31. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 


The Relations of the Present Life to 
the Future. 


We still continue to study the series of 
parables recorded only by Luke, illuminat- 
ing a number of truths the people needed 
to know and feel. There are many sides to 
truth, and there is danger of emphasizing 
one to the exclusion of others. 

In the last lesson we saw as in a heavenly 
vision the love of the Father and hope for 
the lost through repentance; and heard the 
joyful songs of the angels over the returning 
wanderer. 

To-day we see in the parable of the un- 
just steward how to make this world the 
means of reaching the everlasting habita- 
tions; and in that of the rich man and 
Lazarus the danger of eternal loss if we 
misuse this world and its goods. 

This latter parable is an illustrative story, 
with its scenes according to fact, as in all 
Jesus’ parables. ‘‘Our Lord draws aside, 
for a moment, the curtain that hides the 
world of spirits and discloses to their view 
the after history of two men, one of whom 
had been opulent and powerful, the other 
nothing. He takes them into the 
unseen world and gives them to understand 
that 
* Many there be who fill the highest place, 

Kings upon earth, who here like swine shall bide, 
Leaving but scorn and horror in their trace.’ ”’ 
Marcus Dods. 

It is well for us to look carefully through 

this window into the other world. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — December, A. D. 29, or early 
in January, A. D. 30, not long after the last 
lesson. 

Place. — Perea, beyond Jordan, prob- 
ably near Bethabara. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 
“The Rich Man and Lazarus,’ by Doré 
(Venice), and by Bonifazio; ‘‘ Lost Piece 
of Money,’’ by Millais; ‘*The Prodigal 
Son,’’ by Dubufe, by Molitor. 


Commit Verses 25, 26. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 


Ye cannot serve God and mammon. — 
LUKE 16: 13. 


THE, SECTION 


includes the whole chapter, setting forth 
needed spiritual truths in various forms. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


The penalty of sin, Dan. 12: 2; Matt. 
32 IO=123 5: 203; 10: 335 25%) 40s)s Rev. 
Qe Bip 

The permanence of sin, Eccl2 sinc) 
Matt. 25: 46; Rev. 22: 11; John 3: 36. 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


Still in the Perean ministry, about three 
months before the crucifixion. 

Jesus is giving a series of personal and 
national instructions with vivid illustrations. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Works on the Paradles referred to in the 
previous lesson; Trumbull’s Studies in Ori- 
ental Social Life, pp. 284, 285, on ‘* Crumbs 
and Beggars”; Professor Peabody’s Plutarch 
on the Delay of Divine Fustice; Joseph 
Cook’s AZonday Lectures, ‘* Transcenden- 
talism,’’ p. 144, on ‘* The Final Permanence 
of Moral Character ’’; for illustrations see 
Rogers’ Greyson Letters, pp. 102-106, on 
“* The Virtue of Those Who Ask for More 
Light ”’; De Quincey’s Opzam-Eater, p. 111, 
on ‘* The Power of Memory in the Future ’’; 
the tract, The Stster’s Dream of Heaven ; 
Hood’s Poems, ‘‘The Lady’s Dream”? ; 
Abbott’s Cyrus the Great, p. 114, etc., con- 
cerning Solon and Croesus. 


EXPLANATORY. 


Parable of the Unjust Steward. — Vs. 1-12. 


‘““We cannot be wrong if we 


seize as the main lesson of the parable the one which Christ himself attached to it (vs. 8- 
12), namely, the use of earthly gifts, of wealth and opportunity for heavenly and not for 
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APRIL 20, 2 THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. LUKE 16: 19-31. 


19. * There was a certain rich | Rv. Ver.: 
; ; 19. (2) Now there was. 
man, which was clothed in purple ae we 
19. Hine linen, Bioaov, byssus, a species of Egyp- 


and fine linen, and fared sumptuously tian flax, or the dizenx made from it, soft and delicate. 

2 19. Hared sumptuously, evppavopevos AapTpas, 

every day » making merry in splendor; living in mirth, gor- 
geously, magnificently. 


earthly aims.’? — Cambridge Bible. The Lord does not commend the unjust steward’s 


wrong doing, but this lord or master commended his wisdom and prudence. Most’ 


rogues ‘‘ would have exacted more from his master’s debtors and decamped with the 
whole ”’; but this steward used his present opportunities to make friends and a place for 
the future. Now, if this bad man had so much foresight, how much more should the 
children of light so use their property and opportunities as to prepare for their future 
life (v. 8). 

If not, if you are not wise here with earthly things, how can you use wisely larger 
and better things? If you cannot manage money wisely, how can you expect to be 
trusted with spiritual powers and blessings? Ifthe master sees his clerk wasteful and 
careless with his own income, he will not invite him to the larger field of a partnership in 
the business. 

Liprary ILLUSTRATION. The story of the Apostle Thomas and the palace he built for 
King Gondoforus. 

Liprary ILLUSTRATION. Trench’s Poems. ~ <‘The Banished Kings’? is an exquisite 
moral tale, representing a chil¢ as a king come suddenly to an unknown shore, with 
wealth, councilors, and servants almost without limit. The wise man tells him that at some 
unknown time he will be called away to islands out of sight, in the blue sea, and advises 
him to have a home built there, and send seeds and treasures there to await his coming. 
Royal towns were built, fountains played, flowers bloomed, orchards bore fruits. 

“To him sweet odors from that isle were blown 
And all the yearnings of his soul were there,” 
and when the call came, he 


““ To his isle a willing journey took, 
And found diviner pleasure in that shore 
Than all his proudest state had known before.” 


PARABLES OF DIVES AND LAZARUS. 


Scene I. Dives. —THE WorLDLY Man at His EarTuiy Best. In this picture 
see the worldly man at his earthly best, receiving and enjoying the most that is possible 
for him. 

1g. A certain rich man. His name is not given, perhaps to show that in heaven’s 
estimation it is not worth while even to mention a man’s name simply because he is rich, 
though among men it is proclaimed by a thousand trumpets. The name Dives, often 
given to him, is simply the Latin tor ~zch man, used in the Latin translation. Was 
clothed in purple. ‘‘ The imperfect, frequentative tense, denoting his Aadz¢wal attire.”’ 
His outer robe was made of silk or wool dyed purple, very costly, and worn ‘‘by kings 
and heroes.’’ ‘‘ Wrappings of blue and broidered work’? (Ezek. 27: 24). Under the 
term purple the ancients included three distinct colors: (1) a deep violet; (2) deep scar- 
let or crimson, the Tyrian purple; (3) the deep blue of the Mediterra- Rarnie and 
nean. — JZ. R. Vincent. It was the royal color, and indicated pride as Pine Liven 
well as luxury. Wool of violet purple was sold at that time at the rate j : 
of $15.00 for the Roman pound. —£dersheim. The Tyrian purple was obtained from a 
rare shellfish near Tyre. And fine linen. The under-garment, 
or tunic, of fine linen. — Godet. It was made from the Egyp- 
tian byssus, a flax that grew on the banks of the Nile. It was 
exceedingly soft and of dazzling whiteness. This 
linen has been sold for twice its weight in gold, 
according to Pliny.— Zvench. Some of the Egyp- 
tian linen was so fine that it was called woven 
air. —M. R. Vincent. And fared sumptu- 
ously every day. Literally, ‘‘ making merry 
every day, splendidly.’ It indicates a life of ban- 
quets. —Cambridge Bible. Nor was it on some 
high days only that he so arrayed himself and so Tyrian Rock-shell. 
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LUKE 16: 19-31. “LESSON IV. SECOND QUARTER. 


20. And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which was laid at 
his gate, full of sores, . 


feasted. The ‘‘ purple and fine linen’’ were his ordinary 
apparel, the ‘‘ sumptuous fare’’ his every-day entertain- 
ment. — 7vrench. 

THE SIN oF THE RicH Man. This was not the mere 
fact of his riches. ‘‘It would be hard to understand how, 
if wealth, as such, were the rich man’s sin, the celestial 
banquet could be presided over by Abraham, the richest of 
the rich in Israel.’? — Godet. 

ILLUSTRATION. Henry Ward Beecher once read the pas- 
sage in 1 Timothy (6: 10) with this emphasis, ‘‘It is not the 
love of Money, but the Love of money, that is a root of all 
evil.”’ 

1. Though nothing is said about it, the chances are that 
his riches were at least in part ‘‘ the mammon of unrighteousness.” 
It is possible, but apparently not common, to become very rich 
in perfectly honest ways. 

Nore that those who set their heart on such riches, who are 
willing to lie and to cheat in order to gain them, and yet fail in 
their plans and desires, are just as bad as those who succeed. 

2. His sin was selfish worldliness, his utter forgetfulness and 
neglect of the nobler and spiritual aims and blessings of life. He 
was rich toward himself and not toward God (Luke 12: 21). 
He spent his wealth on himself. He made a god of his riches. 
He was guilty of the sins of omission, which, in 
Matthew 25: 31-46 Jesus declared condemn World/iness. 
men to everlasting punishment. ‘This sin is out- 
wardly respectable. It is the silver veil that covered the distorted and horrible features 
of Mokanna, when he said, as he revealed himself, 


Egyptian Flax. 


“ Here, judge if hell with all its powers to damn 
Can add one curse to the foul thing [ am.” 

It is the royal robe that covered the emperor who was a leper. It is not a visible crime 
like murder, or lying, or lust, .but it is quite as deadly a crime to the soul. It shows a 
heart utterly contrary to heaven and to God, utterly unfit for heaven, embodying in itself 
the seeds of all sins and crimes, the very fuel which kindles the flames of hell. 

Liprary ILLusTRATION. Dean Geo. Hodges’ Heresy of Cain (p. 125, 126) quotes 
as one way in which Dives excused himself: 


“Now Dives daily feasted, and was gorgeously arrayed, 
Not at all because he liked it, but because ’twas good for trade.” 

He had great opportunities for doing good. He had great powers at his command to 
help and bless his fellow-men, and make friends who would enter themselves by his means, 
and ‘‘receive him into everlasting habitations.’’? But he stumbled over the very 
golden stairway to heaven, and transformed heaven’s blessings into curses. 

ILLusTRAvTIONS. The sod mirror, in which men saw not their features, but their 
souls. The phzlosopher’s scales, in which were weighed spiritual realities against outward 
splendors. The deazézful clock in its gold and marble case, but which was a bad clock, 
because its mainspring was wrong and it never kept good time. 

ILLUSTRATION. I saw a picture the other day of a well-dressed man with his arms 
loaded with flowers of all kinds, in the act of laying one faded rose upon God’s altar. 

Nore. That worldliness, selfishness is not confined to the rich, but whoever is 
guilty of it deserves the same condemnation as this rich man. 


Scene II. Lazarus. — THe Gopty Man at His EarTHLY Worst. V.20, A cer- 


tain beggar named Lazarus. The Greek name Lazarus comes from Eleazer (God 
helps) abbreviated by the rabbins in Leazar, hence Lazarus. — Godet, From his name in 
this parable comes the word Lazar, which in some form in every language of Europe 
designates a person infected with a filthy, pestilential disease. Laid at his gate. The 
entrance from the outside to the first court, ‘‘so that the rich man saw the wretched object 
every time he went in or out of his mansion ; and the poor man heard the sound of joyous 
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APRIL 26, THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. LukeE 16: 19-31. 


21. And desiring to be fed with the crumbs Rey. ey ibe aS 
: . I. ea, even the $C . 
which fell from the rich man’s table: ® moreover : ee pee 
the dogs came and licked his sores. PRP inf 9 ki aR anete 9 
22. And it came to pass, that the beggar died, | “and not receiving what he desired ; 
am 8 f y. | as the prodigal (15: 16) would fain 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s | (the same word) have been filled, but 
bosom : the rich man also died, and was buried ; | '"¢,Pocs did not satisfy his hunger. 


— Vincent. 


revelry, and perhaps saw the abundance under which the tables groaned.’? — Sadler. Full 
of sores. ‘‘Ulcerated all over,’’ so that he could do nothing to gain his living. He had 
both pain and want. 

21. Anddesiring. In the Greek the same word that is used of the prodigal who 
would fain eat of the husks. He was eager; he set his ardent desires upon the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man’s table. Lazarus was not where he could have picked 
them up as they fell ; he would share the leavings with the dogs when all the garbage and 
remnants were thrown out into the street, after the common practice. — Prof. /. Hall. More- 
over, R. V., ‘‘yea even’’ the dogs came, in strange contrast with the other brute clothed 
in purple. The dogs showed kindness where the rich man was indifferent. ‘* They were 
his medical attendants’? and cleansed and mollified his sores with their smooth tongues. 
Or it may mean that, ‘‘ to make matters worse, the unclean town dogs, which he could not 
drive off, came and added to his misery by licking his wounds.”’? — Gezkie. 

THE CHARACTER OF Lazarus. Nothing is said directly of the moral condition of 
Lazarus. But (1) that he was a godly man, suffering in faith and patience, is necessarily 
implied in the fact that he went to heaven, where only godly persons can go. His mere 
poverty could not take him to heaven, any more than mere riches condemned the rich man 
to hell. (2) Jesus doubtless gave the appellation (Lazarus) as Bunyan bestowed the name 
of his hero in Pelerzm’s Progress : he called his name Christian because he was a Christian. 
And this beggar here is called ‘God is my help,’’ because he was a good man, living 
according to his light by the help of God. —C. S. Robinson. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. Although godliness tends to health and prosperity in the 
community, yet we cannot judge of individuals by their outward circumstances, whether they 
are good or not. Wicked men are sometimes rich; saints are sometimes very poor. 

2. The real question for every person is, what is his character, what is he becoming 
through his surroundings, or in spite of them? ‘* Wealth, power, genius are the mere 
instruments with which character works, and are useful or hurtful according to the power 
that wields them.’? — Dods. 

3. A good man in the worst circumstances is really much better off than the wicked man 
in the choicest of earthly conditions. ‘‘I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of 
my God than to dwell in the tents of wickedness’? (Psa. 84: 10). ‘*The beggar at the 
gate may be on his way toa home in heaven. He who is hungry for crumbs may be fed with 
the Bread of Life.’’ ‘‘ Being on the track to heaven, and knowing it, a beggar has more 
enjoyment on his journey than the rich man who is going to hell. The path to glory is a 
pleasanter one than that which leads to perdition. Lord, let me be the saint in rags, 


rather than the lost sinner in fine raiment !’? — A, C, Trumbull. 
4. This life is only a part of life, and we must take in the whole hefore The Two 
we can judge of others or of the justice of God. The student in poverty, Students. 


weary with long study, encountering neglect and obloquy, cannot be rightly _ / 
judged till we also see the splendid successes to which all this leads. The idle student in 
his gaiety may seem to be living a happier life ; but wait till he enters upon real life, then see. 

Scene III].—TuHE UNSEEN WORLD; WITH THE SAME Two CHARACTERS, Vs. 
22, 23. 

; {ce ‘© There are some pictures (several in the Louvre) so constructed that, 
when the spectator is thoroughly impressed with the scene before him, a spring is touched, 
and the picture turns on a pivot, and exposes on its reverse side that which completes the 
intended impression, This picture is constructed on similar principles. The festive 
Pharisee and the diseased beggar filling the eye, the picture is in a moment reversed, and 
the Pharisee is seen dropped out of all comfort and affluence, craving a drop of water as a 
boon he has no means of procuring, while Lazarus is lifted toa pinnacle of human sufh- 
ciency and glorified above all earthly magnificence.’? — Marcus Dods. 

22. The beggar died. Nothing is said of his burial, because probably his body 
‘6 was without honor thrown into a ditch,’’ but his soul, his real self, was carried by the 
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Luxe 16: 19-31. LESSON IV. SECOND QUARTER. 


] i ] ] I Zech. 14: 12. 
23. And in © hell he lifted up his eyes, being |, (e435 J? Mark o: 44. 


in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and| Rev. A 
. . 23+ (¢, ades. 
Lazarus in his bosom. ba (a) L an ay anediee 


24. And he cried and said, Father Abraham, 9. Infell; tond 20p,) ta Hides, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he| from 4, not and isety, to see, the 
. : . : d} 1 invisible land, the realm of the dead, 

may dip the tip of his finger in water, and * cool) including both Elysium and Para” 


" 2 d } 7 dise for the good, and Tartarus 
my tongue ; for J am tormented in this flame. Gelenan and biel farthe wacke ae 


angels, blessed bearers, glorious funeral train! into Abraham’s bosom, the type of 
Paradise, where Abraham was the host of a great feast (Matt. 22: 2; Rev. 19: 7-9); and 
‘¢to lie in his bosom, as St. John in that of our Lord (John 13: 23), was to be there as 
the most favored guest.’’ — Adizcoit. 

Compare the martyr throng clothed in white and singing with the angels, who had 
come out of great tribulation, but had ‘‘ washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb’’ (Rev. 7). The rich man also died, . . . was buried. There is a sublime 
irony in this mention of his burial, connected as it is with what is immediately to follow. — 
Trench. ‘The last service his wealth could give him was a burial ‘‘ crowned with the vain 
and extravagant pomp of his life,’’ with rich men and not angels for his pall-bearers. 

23. Andinhell. r. v., Hades, the unseen world, including both the Paradise of the 
good and Gehenna, ‘‘the hell of fire’’ for the wicked. It was ‘the grave, éhe znler- 
mediate condition of the dead between death and the final judgment.’’ — Cambridge bible. 
Being in torments, ‘‘ tormented in this flame,’’ not literal fire, for a spirit cannot be 
touched by flame, but ‘‘ an anguish of soul as intolerable as the touch of earthly flame is to 
the nerves of the mortal body.’?— £A/icott. And seeth Abraham afar off. So repre- 
sented, because both in condition and in character they were as far apart as possible. And 
Lazarus in his bosom. Reclining in honor at the banquet of bliss. — G. W. Clark. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. Death does not end all. It is a mere transition from 
one form of life to another. ‘‘ As the players, going forth, lay aside their masks, and 
appear as they truly are,—the humblest slaves, —so death, when the audience is dis- 
missed, unmasks wealth and poverty.’ — Augustine. 

2. ‘*It may be well for us to listen to Hesiod, who maintains not with Plato that 
punishment is a suffering that follows wrong doing, but that it is a twin birth with wrong 
doing, springing from the same soil and the same root.’? — Plutarch. 

ILLUSTRATION. Punishment is not confined to the last stage of punishment, leaving 
out of account the sufferings and terrors, the apprehensions and remorse which 77 the 
meanwhile prey upon every guilty soul. As well might we maintain that a fish that has 
swallowed the hook is not caught till we see it roasted by the cook or cut up on the — 
table. — Plutarch. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘Some persons are like children, who, often seeing in the theatres 
malefactors in gold-embroidered tunics and purple mantles, crowned and 
dancing, admire and applaud them as happy beings, until they appear Gaudy Actors 
on the s.age goaded and scourged, and with fire streaming from their gay on Fire. 
and finely wrought apparel.’’ — Plutarch. 

LipRARY REFERENCES. Professor Peabody’s Plutarch’s Delay of Divine Punishment. 
Prescott’s Conguest of Mexico, the account of captives preparing to be sacrificed. 

Scene LY. — THE D1aLocue.—Vs. 24-26. 24. And hecried and said. ‘‘ We have 
reason to believe that in the unseen world there is not the same sense of distance as there is 
in this.” — Sedler, Father Abraham, for it was one of his descendants who called, 
and felt that he had a right to. Have mercy on me. Abraham did have mercy on 
him, of course. Send Lazarus, whom he saw near Abraham. Dip the tip of his 
finger. He asked the smallest possible favor, possibly as an opening for more. But 
what a fearful contrast with his former state. Cool my tongue, that had been gratified 
with so many dainties; that had refused so many requests for help, and spoken so many 
selfish words. ‘‘This hints at the close connection between sin and its punishment.’? — 
fiddle. The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices make instruments to scourge us, — 
Shakespeare, King Lear. Tormented in this flame. After death the souls of the 
impenitent suffer as terribly as if fire were tormenting their bodies. — Riddle. With 
respect to the apparent slightness of the alleviation, it has been supposed that he thought 


that one drop of the water of paradise would very sensibly and permanently relieve his 
torment.— Sadler. : 
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APRIL 26. THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. Luke 16: 19-31. 


25. But Abraham said, Son, ! remember |? Job 21: 13; Luke 6: 24. 
that thou. in thy lifetime receivedst thy good| Rev. Ver.: 
things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: but \,,27%;, © Tere be ® comforted, and thou 


art in anguish. 


now “ he is comforted, and thou art tormented. | 26 (7) May not pe ne 
5 A none may cross over t t rs 

26. And beside all this, between us and < bags aa 
you there is a great gulf fixed: so that they| 25. Recetvedst, anédraBes, received 


which would pass from hence to you “ cannot ; | 436% (479): as @ reward or quittance. — 


neither can they pass to us, that would come| 26. Gulf, xdaa, from xéoxw, to yawn 
f h 26, Is fixed, écotyprxtar, from ornpryé, 
rom thence. asupport; made stable, established. 


Note. The request itself of the worldly man showed that he was not repentant and 
had not changed his character. He did not express sorrow for his sin, he 
did not ask forgiveness of God or man; he only wanted to escape fromthe Unrepentant 
consequences of his sin. There was nothing in him that made heaven pos- Still. 
sible to him. fie would have been as selfish with a mansion in heaven, 
with golden harp, and jeweled walls, and the tree of life, as he had been with his 
earthly home. 

25. Son. How kindly Abraham speaks, showing his merciful wishes. Remem- 
ber. ‘‘Sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.’?? — 7ennyson. The 
river of death is no water of Lethe, bringing with it the forgetfulness of past evil. — 
Plumptre. Nhen the books are opened in the judgment day, Memory and Conscience 
will be volumes among them. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘A man’s sins in this world are often like old forgotten, buried 
coins. They have grown rusty and illegible. They are laid away in the mind like the 
lumber in the shop of an antiquary. But they all have an image and superscription. They 
have dates and hieroglyphics, full of meaning. And there is a process by which they may 
be restored. The rust can be rubbed from the surface, and by fire, if no way else, the 
letters can again be read. So it is with men’s forgotten sins.’? — Geo. B. Cheever. 

ILLUSTRATION. Many of us have known persons who have had an experience similar 
to that so beautifully described by De Quincey, of a lady who in her youth 
was nearly drowned, ‘‘ having descended within the abyss of death, and Memory of the 
looked into its secrets as far perhaps as ever human eye can have looked Drowning. 
that had permission to return. At a certain stage of this descent a blow 
seemed to strike her; phosphoric radiance sprang forth from her eyeballs; and immedi- 
ately a mighty theatre expanded in her brain. Jn a moment, in a twinkling of an eye, 
every act, every design of her past life lived again, arraying themselves not as a succession, 
but as parts of a co-existence.’’ Thou in thy lifetime. . . good things, . .. Lazarus 
evil things. Of this there are two explanations: (1) It may mean that 
the good things, all that he regarded as good and sought for ( ‘‘ hy good Our Good 
things ’’ ), were worldly goods, and he gained them. He had not sought Things. 
salvation and eternal life, and why should he expect to have them? He 
had done nothing through which they were possible. He reaped what he had sown. He 
had what was his own. But Lazarus’ evil things were external to him, —a discipline and 
a probation from without. (2) The other meaning is that for whatever good the rich 
man had done in this world God had given him worldly good as his reward, for it was 
done with worldly motives. . . . Only heavenly motives have a heavenly reward. And 
this accounts in some measure for the prosperity of the wicked; they are receiving their 
good things. Business morality has business reward; worldly diligence has worldly reward. 
On the other hand, the righteous ever have a mixture of evil; and for that they receive 
“‘eyil things”’; but the evil is only temporary, not with the whole heart; and so are their 
evil things. 

26. And beside all this. The reason drawn from the fitness of things is followed 
by a reason drawn from the mecesstty of the case.— Kendrick. A great gulf fixed. 
The necessary separation growing out of difference of character, and embodied in different 
places adapted to the different characters. There is little use in imagining what God would do 
if one in torment should repent. He would forgive him, of course. But they will not re- 
pent. They are confirmed in evil. They wish to escape from torment, so far as we 
know, not from sin. 

There is ever going on in every soul a process of confirmation of character, every thought 
and every act tend to give the character final permanence. And there comes a time 
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LUKE 17: 5-10. LESSON V. SECOND QUARTER. 


27. Then he said, I pray thee therefore, father, | * eae a Peres 5: 
- that thou wouldest send him to my father’s house: |? John 12; 10, 1. 
28. For I have five brethren; that he may) ®*v. Nt b nde 
testify unto them, lest they also come into this place] *" ‘* ee 
30. From the dead, a0 vexpov, 
of torment. - 31. From the dead, ék vexpov, 
29. Abraham saith unto him,’ They have Moses din, from the outside, é, from 
no < 
and the prophets; let them hear them. bidet NUE 
30. And he said, Nay, father Abraham : but if one went unto them 
from the dead, they will repent. 
31. And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, * 
neither will they be persuaded,” though one rose from the dead. 


when the condition is irrevocable. In the physical domain, in tae in decay 
of trees, in the careening of a ship, there comes a point when it is too late 7 
tomend. There may Bp such a point in the career of sin. ‘Such is the Eternal Sin. 
constitution of things that unwillingness to goodness may ripen into eternal voluntary oppo- 
sition to it.’”” — Fulius Muller. 

Lisrary REFERENCES. The soliloquy of the king in Hamlet, Act III., scene 3. Joseph 
Cook’s Monday Lectures, Transcendentalism, ‘‘ Final permanence of moral character.” 

Scene VY. — THE GLANcE Back To EarTu. Vs. 27-31. 27. Send him to my father’s 
house. Note the same supercilious willingness that Lazarus should serve him. Doubtless 
Lazarus would have been glad to. 

28. That he may testify unto them. Bear personal witness to what he had seen, 
and knew from experience, of the results of the earthly life. 

Why did he make this request? (1) Natural sentiments had not died out of him. 
He could have them in Hades as well as in his wicked state on earth. (2) He may have 
dreaded to have those with them whom he may have misled, whose presence would make 
his condemnation greater. 

29. They have Moses and the prophets. The Old Testament revelation, through 
whose teachings many had lived holy lives and gone to heaven; including Abraham and 
Lazarus. They have already been warned, but have not given heed. 

30. But if one went .. . from the dead, and spoke with the power and authority 
of one who knew by experience, he was sure they would then repent. 

31. Ifthey hear not Moses, if they reject the testimony they have, neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead. They would resist the new influ- 
ences, and find excuses for not repenting, just as they had done under the old. 

THE STATEMENT PROVED By Facts. Soon after this parable was spoken Jesus raised 
Lazarus, the brother of Mary and Martha, from the dead, and the Pharisees tried to kill 
both of them on account of it. Jesus himself had come from the land on the other side 
of death, and was at this very time testifying to them what he had seen and knew, 
but they rejected him. He afterwards rose from the dead, but they did not believe. 
“*Sinning has not ceased in the yellow fever districts. Soldiers do not ail grow godly as 
they come under fire. Men who work in powder-mills are*not all saints. Not all who 
admit the fact of a hell are now on the road to heaven.’? —/Z/. C. Trumbull. 
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LESSON V. — May 3. 
FAITH. — Luke LY x BskO- ; 


Read Luke 17: 1-37. Commit Verses 17-19. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. GOLDEN TEXT. 
SUBJECT. Lord, increase our faith. — LUKE 17; 5- 
The Power of Faith. 
This whole lesson centers around verse 6, THE SECTION. 
which describes and illustrates the power of Nearly the whole chapter can be used in 
faith. this lesson in its bearing upon faith. Verses 
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May 3. 


FAITH. 


LUKE 17: 5-10. 


In the earlier verses of this chapter cer- 
tain very hard duties were laid down, which 
required great faith. 

Then comes the promise by which little 
faith became great, and faith’s mighty power 
was shown. ~ 

We turn to the parallel Scriptures and 
see how this promise is repeated four times 
with the same or similar illustrations. - 

We turn to the story of Lazarus raised 
from the dead, in John 11, which belongs 
between verses 10 and 11 of this chapter, 
and behold a wonderful illustration of the 
power of faith. 

In the ten lepers we have another ex- 
ample of the power of faith, not only to 
cure the incurable leprosy, but also to save 
the soul of at least one leper. 

In the remaining verses we see the dan- 
gers to which the disciples would be exposed, 
and in the long waiting for the coming of 
the invisible kingdom, in the patient faith- 
fulness required, strong reasons for praying, 
‘* Lord, increase our faith.’’ 

Thus one deep impression may be made 
as to the need of faith, the power of faith, 
' and how to obtain this larger faith. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


Doré’s ‘* Vale of Tears;’’ ‘‘ The Raising 
ot Lazarus,’’ by Piombo, by Giotto, and by 
Doré. 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


Verses 5-10 belong in December, A. D. 
29, or January, A. D. 30. Between verses 
1o and 11 belongs John 11, describing the 
resurrection of Lazarus. 
account of the opposition awakened by it, 
Jesus retired to Ephraim in the mountains 
on the north of Judea, where he remained 
for a time in retirement. On his way back 
to Jerusalem, in March, took place the heal- 
ing of the ten lepers. 


After that, on’ 


1-4 show the need of faith; verses 5, 6, 
together with the faralle/s, express the 
power of faith; verses 11-19 show the 
faith through which help comes: verses 20- 
37, faith to see the unseen kingdom and to 
be patient and faithful. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Parallels. —The power of faith, verse 
6 (to remove a tree), has its parallels in 
Matthew 17: 20; 21: 19-22; and Mark 
II: 20-24 (tree and mountain); John 14: 
12 (greater works than Christ). 

Examples of faith, Hebrews 11. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — Verses 5-10, December, A. D. 
29, or January, A. D. 30. 

The healing of the lepers, in March, 
A. D. 30, shortly before the crucifixion. 

Place. — On the border line b-tween 
Samaria and Galilee, on the way from Eph- 
raim across the Jordan, and down thrqugh 
Perea to Bethany. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Works on the Miracles, by Trench, Mac- 
donald, Bruce, Howson; Christ’s Acted 
Parables, by Burton; On leprosy, see 
Land and Book, new edition, I., 529-5353 
the Medical Record has notices of leprosy 
almost every year; Trumbull’s Ovzental 
Social Life; in Ben Hur the account of 
the healing of the leper is very vivid; Geo. 
W. Cable’s ‘* Jean Poquelin, in Old Creole 
Days, has also a graphic description of 
leprosy and its effects; N. P. Willis’ Poems, 
“©The Leper’’; Bush’s /iustrations of 
Scripture, pp. 73, 743; Spurgeon’s Sermons, 
seventh series, p. 312, ‘‘ Leprosy the Type 
of Sin’’; Moody’s Sermons, ‘* Glad Tid- 


ings,’’ I., 195. 


5. And the apostles said unto 
the Lord, Increase our faith. 


5. Increase our faith, mpoabes nulv miotw, add 
Saith tous ; either give us more faith, or, possibly, 
give us faith in addition to other virtues. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Lord, Increase Our Faith. —V. 5. 


And the apostles said. Those who 


had been longest with Jesus, who knew him best, and had the fullest and strongest faith 
in him, were the ones out of all the multitude who most desired more faith and most 


clearly realized their need of it. 
something is most anxious to know more. 


pressed with the necessity of more faith. 


faith. 
THe NEED oF More FAITH. 


‘*To him that hath shall be given.”’ 
He that uses earnestly his little faith is im- 


He that knows 


Hence the prayer, Lord, increase our 


Let us gather from other parts of this chapter the 
possible reasons why this prayer was ‘offered. 
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LUKE 17: 5-109. LESSON V. SECOND QUARTER. 


First. —Vs.1, 2. The danger lest through them should come offences, stumbling 
blocks, as did come to pass with Judas, and nearly with Peter and the others. 2» 

: SECOND. — Vs. 3, 4. The exceedingly hard task of forgiving any one who had injured 

them, seven times in a single day, day by day; or as in Matthew TS/22) seventy times 
seven times. So the same promise to faith in verse 6 is given in Mark 11: 23, in connection 
with the duty of forgiveness. ; ’ , 

Tuirp. — Vs. 20-22. Because they were working for a kingdom whose coming they 
could not see. There, were none of the expected signs of the kingdom, ay 
no jeweled crown, no visible throne, no army with banners, nothing to The Invisible 
break the Roman power, no overturning of existing institutions and govern- Kingdom. 
ments which were grinding them beneath the millstone of the bitterest op- : 
pression. Jesus seemed to be healing a few sick folk and teaching moral truths, instead 
of leading the Jewish nation to victorious revolt. They could not see the great social 
revolutionary forces which ‘like subterraneous volcanic fires were eating away the crust 
upon which existing institutions stood. The mustard seed had been cast into the earth, 
and it was swelling and bursting beneath the soil. The leaven had been thrown into 
human nature, and its influences, though noiseless and unseen, were subtlely and exten- 
sively diffusing themselves through the whole lump.’? — Dean Goulburn. } 

FourtH. — Vs. 25-37. They knew that dark days were coming, that their Master 
was to be rejected and slain (9: 22), that they might lose their lives for 
the Master’s sake (9: 24-26); that they were to go out as lambs among Dangers and 
wolves (10: 3), and be brought before synagogues and magistrates (12: Troubles. 
11), that their holy city should be destroyed (13: 34, 35). More than 
this, they had .a great work to do, the very nature of which they did not and could not 
then understand. Amid such clouds and darkness there was need of great faith. 

How FairH CouLp BE INCREASED. First. Jesus increased faith by his own 
direct personal power over their souls. A trusted leader’s faith ever in- 
creases faith. A man of faith creates an atmosphere of faith around him Personal 
which inspires all who come within his influence. Power. 

The world is full of examples of this personal 

power. Much more does the personal Jesus and the personal 
Holy Spirit exert a direct, personal, inspiring, invigorating power 
upon men. 

SECOND. Faith is increased by using the Gasning More 

little faith as a means of gaining more; as by Using What 
the kite line over Niagara River drew a We Have. 
stronger cord, and that a rope, and that 
some-wires, and thence the cable that sustains the suspen- 
sion bridge. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘Said a young man to a musi- 
cian, ‘Tell me how to play the sonata of Beethoven 
in that true spirit.? Said the musi- 
cian, ‘You ask too much of me; yet How to Play 
I will do what I can. What do you Good Music. 
play now ?’ ‘Nothing,’ was the 
reply. ‘ My friend,’ said the musician, ‘how shall I 
tell you how to play Beethoven when it is not your 
habit to play anything at all? To know how to play 
Beethoven, you must first know how to play.’ ?? — 
Geo. W. Cable. 

THIRD. Faith is increased by being tested and 
tried. 

Fourru. Faith is increased by the actual fulfilment 
of the promises. The giant Antzeus, in wrestling with 
Hercules, doubled his strength every 
time he touched the earth. And our Faith and 
faith renews its strength every time it Facts. 
touches the solid ground of fact. 

God’s promises have sustained others in trials and 
needs like ours; therefore they will sustain us. 
| Christ’s words calmed the sea that raged and stormed 
Mustard Plant. like the one that is tossing us; therefore, when we 
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May 3. FAITH. LUKE 17: 5-19. 


6. And" the Lord said, If ye* had faith as a grain |* Matt. 17: 20; 2x: a1; Mark 
: p 3 ; edhe aaa 
of mustard seed, ye * might say unto this sycamine eae f 


Rev. VER. : 
tree, Be thou > plucked up by the root, and be thou 6. iu ye Have’... ye 
planted in the sea; and it “should obey you. Meera 5) Rooted ee 


see him walking on the waters, we know that 
the winds and the waves will again obey his 
‘* Peace, be still.’ Every triumph of Chris- 
tianity in the past is a proof of its final victory. 

FirTH. Faith is increased by the promises 
of the Almighty God, assuring us of the power 
and reality of faith, as we see in Jesus’ answer 
to his apostle’s prayer (v. 6). 

II. The Power of Faith.— V.6. And 
the Lord said. What he said was an answer 
to their request, as it implied nearly all the 
ways of increasing faith referred to above. If 
ye had, if ye have, implying that they have 
faith, but do not fully act it out. Faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, ‘‘ the smallest of 
garden seeds’’; even a very little faith, but 
real and living, not like a grain of sand, but 

- with life in it, and a power of growing. Ye 
might say, ye would say, your little but 
active faith would impel you to say, unto 
this sycamine tree, apparently pointing to 
one near by. ‘The sycamine tree is a species 
of mulberry, which sends its roots deep into 
the soil. ‘‘ Look at this tree —its ample girth, its wide-spread arms branching off from 
the parent trunk only a few feet from the ground; then examine its enormous roots, as 
thick, as numerous, and as wide spread into the deep soil below as the branches extend 
into the air above —the very type of invincible steadfastness.’? — Wm. MW. Thomson. Be 
thou plucked up by the root, what power less than divine can pluck up that tree? Be 
thou planted in the sea, lifted over the valleys and hills to the distant sea. And it 
should, it would, obey you. It is within the ability of faith to wield this power. 

CoMPARE. Matthew 17: 20. ‘For verily I say unto you, if ye have faith as a grain 
of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it 
shall remove: and nothing shall be impossible unto you’’ (spoken in reference to casting the 
evil spirit out of a child, just after the transfiguration) Mark11: 23. ‘‘ For verily I say unto 
you, That whosoever shall say untothis mountain, be thou removed, and be thou cast into the 
sea; and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those things which he saith shall 
come to pass; he shall have whatsoever he saith.”’ 

Note First. THE PROMISE IS PLAINLY NOT LITERAL, BUT METAPHORICAL, Jesus 
used just such metaphors as we are continually using in our daily life. If I should talk to 
our boys about the Hill of Difficulty in their way, or slaying dragons and Apollyons in their 
young manhood, not the dullest would imagine that I spoke of literal hills or dragons. 
Plainly the apostles understood Jesus’ metaphor. No one attempted to root up a sycamine 
tree, or remove Olivet or Hermon into thesea. Such works would have been utterly useless. 

But there were real though not literal trees and mountains for them to remove. They 
were to root up sin from human hearts, and worldliness, and prejudice, and hatred, and sel- 
fishness. These must be plucked up by the roots and cast away before they could succeed; 
and the uprooting the largest sycamine in the world would be child’s play to this. The | 
mighty Roman Empire was to be subdued to Christ. The Jewish prejudices and pride were 
to be overcome. ‘The crimes, and customs, and the idolatry interwoven with all the usages 
and passions of society were to be overthrown. A new kingdom was to be set up. The 
whole world was to be renovated and lifted up into a new morality, a new life. 
What were Tabor, or Hermon, or the Himalayas to these? The mountains could be 
remoyed in time with pick und shovel, but who can move these greater moral mountains, 
or the tree of evil rooted in sinful hearts and bearing the apples of Sodom? 

Nore Seconp. That this promise has been really and literally fulfilled. The disciples 
by faith actually did remove the mountains that stood in their way, It was done on the 
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Sycamore Tree, 


LUKE 17: 5-19. LESSON V. 


7. But which of you, having a servant plough- 
ing or ° feeding cattle, will say unto him “ by and 


by, when he is come from the field, Go and sit down 


to meat? 

8. And will not rather say unto him, Make ready 
wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and * serve 
me, till I have eaten and drunken; and afterward 
thou shalt eat and drink? 

g. Doth he thank that servant because he did 
the things that were commanded him? °*I trow not. 

to. So likewise ye, when ye shall have done all 
those things which are commanded you, say, We 
2 are unprofitable servants; we have done that 
which was our duty to do. 


day of Pentecost. Within three centuries the Roman Empire 
changes were wrought that to all human power were impossible. 


SECOND QUARTER, 


1 Luke 12: 37- 

2 Job 22: 3 3 35% 73 b5a. 30 
2; Matt. 25: 30; Rom. 3: 
123 11: 3531 Cor. 9: 16, 
17; Philemon tr. 


Rev. VER. : 


7. (c) Keeping sheep. 

7. (d@) Say unto him, when he 
is come in from the field, come 
straightway, and sit down to 
meat, 

g. (e) Omit I trow not. 


9g. ZI trow not, ob Sdoxo, I 
think not. A 

10. Unprofitable, axpeiot, 
from &, not, and xpela, duty, 
having done nothing beyond 
what was due. 


was christianized. Moral 
The whole history of the 


church and the present condition of Christendom are the fulfilment of this promise. 

Nore Tutrp. The faith that has removed mountains is a faith that takes hold of the 
power of God, that sees the invisible victories afar off, and waits patiently, obediently, in 
active work for the promised results; that so trusts its leader and master as never to be 
discouraged by defeat or disaster, nor by hope long delayed. 

Note FourtuH. ‘That true faith does not put upon God’s promises limits as to methods 
and times which God never put there. We pray for better fruit, and when God does not 
plant new trees in our garden or rain down golden apples like manna from heaven we 
think the prayer has failed. We pray that rumselling may cease; and look for God’s 
lightning to smite the rumsellers dead and burn up the buildings in which rum is sold — 
but look in vain. But God is working through his people, and the good time is ripening, 
and its golden fruit is coming to perfection. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Here is a huge steamship. No man can move it one hair’s breadth, 
any more than he could a sycamine tree. Yet that same man can move a lever and set the 
huge mass sailing across the seas. God says toaman, do the workof a thousand men. But 
that is harder than to remove mountains. Yet Christian civilization has invented machinery 
by which any man can do it. So of the telegraph, telephone, railroads. The faith on this 
low plane, that has worked patiently, steadily with God’s physical powers, and wrought 
seeming impossibilities is a perpetual illustration of the power of spiritual faith taking hold 
of God. 

Ill. The Humility of Faith. — Vs. 7-10. ‘<The parable of the plowing slave is 
simply an illustration from daily life.’ — Cambridge Bible. The connection is: beware of 
thinking that you have any merit in the great results accomplished by faith. — Schaff. 

7. By and by, old English for zmmediately, and belongs to ‘‘Go and sit down.” 
‘* There is none of the harshness which some have imagined. The master merely says, 
Get me my dinner, and then take your own.’’ — Cambridge Bible. 

9g. Doth he thank, as expressing special gratitude for favors granted. 
I think not. 

10, Unprofitable servants, not wse/ess, but having rendered no service beyond what 
was due. —M. R. Vincent. The profit does not begin until the servant goes beyond his obli- 
gation. — Meyer. That which was our duty. ‘‘ We have simply done that without 
doing which we should have been culpably unfaithful.’? — American Com. 

Note that this parable expresses only one aspect of God’s relation to his children. 
There is no gain to God in our doing our duty. He can get it done in other ways if he 
would. We have no ground for pride or self-righteousness. These qualities injure 
us. Faith tainted with them is like salt that has lost its savor. As Von Gerlach says, 
‘* The lack of faith has its ground preetminently in self-righteousness, in the reliance upon 
our own merit.”’ 

Another aspect is given in other scriptures, where God loves to show his regard for all 
faithful service. The cup of cold water given in his name does not fail of reward (Matt. 
10: 42). He says, ‘Come ye blessed, receive the kingdom, for I was an hungered, and 
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I trow not, 


May 3. FAITH. . LUKE 17: 5-109. 


11. And it came to pass, as “he went to Jerusa- ee pees 

; 3 " ev. 13.525 : 25 Matt. 8: 
— ae he passed through the midst of Samaria Pig es tae 
and Galilee. 

12. And as he entered into a certain village, 
there met him ten men that were lepers, which aa WAR ey (hers. gathe 
: : 

stood afar off: ; 
Se ‘ : : : 
3. And they lifted up ¢hezr voices, and said, 11. Through the midst of, 
Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. 9 eg PDN A a hg Maso 
° of, or between. 
Le And when he saw ¢hem, he said unto them, | © 12. Lesers, Aempol, fromAens, 
Go * shew yourselves unto the priests. And it | 9SctS gn account of the scal- 
came to pass, that, as they went, they were cleansed. 
15. And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, 


and with a loud voice glorified God, 


Rev. VER. : 


ye gave me meat’? (Matt. 25: 34,.35); and in Luke 12: 37, he says, ‘‘ Blessed are those 
servants whom the Lord when he cometh shall find watching: verily I say unto you, that 
i shall gird himself and make them to sit down to meat, and will come forth and serve 
them. 

IV. Faith and Life, Present and Everlasting. — Between verses 10 and 11 
belongs John 11, the raising of Lazarus from the dead. The faith of his disciples here 
received a new impetus from seeing the power of Christ over death, a witness to eternal 
life beyond the grave. 

Y. Faith and Earthly Blessings. —Vs. 11-19. 11. As he went to Jerusa- 
lem. This was several weeks after the first part of this lesson. Jesus had continued his 
journey to Bethany and Jerusalem, raised Lazarus from the dead in January, and then on 
account of the intense hostility of the Jews, retired to Ephraim in the mountains north of 
Jerusalem, where he remained some time, probably teaching his apostles in private, till it 
was time for him to go back to Jerusalem for the final scenes. He was now on his way 
thither, going through the midst, in the middle way between Samaria and Galilee, 
eastward toward the Jordan. 

12. Ten men that were lepers, nine Jews and one Samaritan. Leprosy was a 
common disease and groups of lepers were not infrequent. Leprosy is 
a hereditary, constitutional, semi-contagious, deceitful, loathsome, im- 
pure, incurable disease. Afar off, being forbidden by law to approach others. The lep- 
rosy made them outcasts. 

13. Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. This call upon Jesus showed that they 
had some kind and degree of faith in him. They had doubtless heard of those who had 
been already cured by Jesus (Luke 5: 12-15). Faith loves to stand on facts. 

14. Go shew yourselves unto the priests. When a leper was cured, before he 
could be restored to society, he was requested to show himself to the 
priest, to make an offering, and to be officially pronounced clean. (See Faith and 


Leprosy. 


Lev. 14; Matt. 8: 4.) Christ’s command thus implied a promise of cure. Healing. 
They were to act as if they were cleansed, and trust to Christ that the 
cleansing would come in his own time and way. ‘‘ Every miracle is a parable; in this is 


a hint to those who wait before entering on practical Christian duty until they have re- 
ceived some personal sense of divine pardon. To such the command of Christ is, Go, 
assume that I will and can cleanse you; and beginthe life of one who has been cleansed.” 
— Abbott. As they went, they were cleansed. After they had shown their faith by 
obedience, it was done unto them according to their faith. 

FairH. (1) All the ten were cured through faith. -(2) The method of healing tested 
and increased their faith. (3) It made them conscious of faith, and of the character of 
him who healed them. (4) It thus was intended as an illustration and object lesson of: 
higher spiritual faith, to lead them to seek salvation from the worse disease“of sin. 

15. And one of them turned back, not in disobedience to Jesus, for he would 
quickly obey, but in obedience to the higher duty of gratitude and love. The others 
went on in their cold and formal obedience. ‘‘In him the appropriate sentiment was 
awakened, and the right conduct followed, He recognized God as the source of the great 
blessing to him, and made the air resound as he retraced his steps, with songs and shouts 
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LUKE 18: 9-17. LESSON VI. SECOND QUARTER. 


; i ‘wing |i Matt. 9: 22; Mark 5: 343 

16. And fell down on Aes face at his feet, giving | * Matt. ee eee 
him thanks : and he was a Samaritan. 483 18: 42. 
17. And Jesus answering said, Were there not| Rey. Ver.: =. 


ten cleansed? but where ave the nine? 

18. There’ are not found that returned to 
give glory to God, save this stranger. 

1g. And? he said unto him, Arise, go thy way: 
thy faith hath made thee whole. 


of praise toGod. He would have everybody know of the divine mercy illustrated in his 
case.’? — American Com. 

16. Fell down on his face, the customary token of reverence and honor. And 
he was a Samaritan. Untrained in the true religion, and probably separated from the 
others as soon as they found themselves cured. This man felt all the more the goodness 
of Jesus in healing him. Where are the nine? ‘All had stood the test of /az/Z, but the 
others failed in the test of Jove.” 

19. Thy faith hath made thee whole. As all had been cured of the leprosy, this 
implies that the Samaritan found a higher spiritual healing, and was whole in soul as 
well as body... His first faith had been sufficient for his healing; his grateful love showed 
that he had a larger faith, by which he could receive spiritual blessings and be made a 


18. (g) Were there none 
found? (A question.) 


19. Made thee whole, 7 miortts © 
gov céowké ce, “This faith of 
thine hath saved thee,’’ to health 
and to eternal life. 


new man in Christ Jesus. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. I. 


others. 
Ze 


Sin is like leprosy, —incurable, loathsome, contagious, 
hereditary, painful, all-pervasive, from small 


beginnings, shameful, separating from 


The nine represent those many who are receiving unnumbered blessings from 
/ Christianity, whose comforts, education, wealth, liberty, homes, hopes are all the gifts of 


Christ, and who yet refuse to love him, serve him, or confess him. 


3. Gratitude for earthly blessings leads to spiritual blessings. 
It realizes God’s goodness and loving kindness. 


God in love. 
ILLUSTRATION. Zhe Two Baskets. 


St. Peter, from the door of heaven, one day, 

Sped two young angels on their happy way, 

For the first time to see the world in May, — 
Both bearing baskets. 


They were to bring back flowers more fragrant far 
Than budding rose and blooming hawthorn are ; 
They were to bring the praise of all the star 

Back in their baskets. 


The Angel of Thanksgivings, full of glee, 

Donned a huge hamper half as big as he ; 

But the Collector of Petitions —see ! 
With a small basket. 


When they returned, St. Peter, as before, 

Sat with his golden keys beside the door; 

But each appeared to be in trouble sore 
About his basket. 


It draws the soul to 


The Angel of Petitions bore a sack 
Cram full, and bound uncouthly on his back: 
Yet even then it seemed that he had lack 

Of bag or basket. 


The Angel of Thanksgivings blushed to feel 

The empty lightness of his mighty creel: 

“But three !”’ he muttered, turning on his heel 
To hide his basket. 


Then spoke St. Peter: ‘‘ When again you go 
On a prayer-gathering you will better know 
That men’s petitions in the world below 

Fill a big basket. 


“But when you go to gather up their thanks 
For prayers well answered and forgiven pranks, 
For health restored and disentangled hanks, — 
Your smallest basket !”” 
— Quoted in the Sunday-School Times. 
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LESSON VI. 


May Io. 


LESSONS ON PRAYER. — Luke 18: 9-17. 


Study the Whole Chapter. 


Commit Verses 15-17. 


Luke 18: 1-43. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 
Some Instructions Concerning Prayer. 


As in the last lesson, we can find in most 
of the incidents in this chapter one aspect 
hearing upon prayer. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


The publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote upon his breast, say- 
ing, God be merciful to me a sinner. — 
LUKE 18: 13, 
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May Io. 


LESSONS ON PRAYER. 


LUKE 18: 9-17. 


The subject of this lesson is almost the 
same as that of Lesson XI. of the first 
quarter, ‘* Teachings about Prayer,’’ but the 
text suggests a different line of thought, so 
that this lesson is a continuation of the 
teachings we then learned, and not a repe- 
tition of them. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


‘¢ The Pharisee and the Publican,’ Doré; 
** Jesus Blessing the Children ”’ is the sub- 
ject of pictures by Rembrandt, Plockhérst, 
Rubens, B. West, Schénherr, Eastlake. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Works on Zhe Paradies ; Burder’s Orz- 
ental IMustrations,on unjust judges; Dr. J. R. 
Miller’s Practical Religion, ‘‘The Sweet 
Odor of Prayer’’; Professor Phelps’ 7%e 
Still Hour; Phillips Brooks’ Sermons, 
Series 1, p. 156, ‘‘ Shall He Find Faith on 
Earth’? Jonathan Edwards’ Works, Vol. 
I., pp. 21-23, on his experience illustrating 
the consciousness of sin; C. S. Robinson’s 
Church Work, ‘*The Childlike Spirit ’’; 
Arnold’s Rugby Sermons, Vol. I1., chap. 8, 
Gum 2500 VS. 20,.37,,°° Lhe Childlike 
Spirit,’? see Ruskin’s AZodern Painters, Vol. 
V., chap. on ‘‘Peace’’; Bushnell’s Chrzs- 
tian Nurture; F. A. G. Tholuck’s Sermons, 
“The Christian Life a Glorified Child- 
hood’’; Spurgeon, Series 8, ‘‘ Children 
Brought to Christ ’’; E. Payson, ‘* How 
Little Children are Prevented from Coming 
to Christ.”’ 


THE SECTION 


includes the whole chapter in its relations 
to prayer. 

1. Prayer must be persevering, vs. 1-8. 

2. Prayer that is self-righteous is vain, 
vs. 10-12. 

3. Prayer, humble, repentant, confessing, 
forsaking sin, is heard, vs. 13, 14. 

4. Prayer for children, vs. 15, 16. 

5. Childlike, trusting prayer, v. 17. 

6. Prayer for life and light, vs. 18-30, 
31-34. 

7. An example of prayer and its answer, 
VS. 35-43- ; 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Parallels. — Blessing the children (vs. 
15-17), Matt. 19: 13-15; Mark 10: 13-16. 
Rich young ruler (vs. 18-30), Matt. 19: 
16-30; Mark 10: 17-31. , 
Foretelling his crucifixion (vs. 31-34), 
Matt. 20: 17-19; Mark 10: 32-34. 
Prayer. — Matt. 6: 6; Dan. 9: 19-23; 
Heb. 103) 2252) Chron. 7s 14s Matt..tbe 
83 Isa. 58: 7=0;) Prov. “1: 28) ios Isac 
Corrie eo 
PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


Very near the close of his ministry, on 
his last journey to Jerusalem to be crucified. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time.— March, A. D. 30, two or three 
weeks before the crucifixion. 
Place. — Perea, beyond Jordan. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Persevering Prayer. —Vs. 1-8. ; 
God is not compared to the unjust judge, but contrasted with him. 


judge. 


The story of the widow and the unjust 
If a 


hard-hearted, wicked judge, who cared for neither God nor man, but 


only for himself and his own interests, would yet grant justice on account 
of the perseverance of the widow, how much more, how infinitely more 


First 
Contrast. 


readily will the good God, our Father in heaven, who loves to give far 

more than we are willing to receive, give us the help we need against our adversaries. 
And if the unjust judge does this for a poor widow, in whom he has no interest, how 

much more will our Father grant the prayers of his own children, even his 


select ones, whom he has chosen. And if the unjust judge will do it for the 
sake of deliverance from some vexation in common life, how much more 


Second 
Contrast. 


will God save his children from their adversaries, all enemies of the true } 
church and of the soul, — sin, temptation, bad men, bad principles, every embodiment of 


evil that wars against the kingdom of God and its principles, — including 
Satan, the prince of darkness, the persecuting rulers of this world, and all _ 
combinations of men in evil against the good. 


Third 
Contrast. 


Wuy PRAYER MUST BE IMPORTUNATE; for the answer is often long 


delayed. 


persuaded, for he is more ready to give than we are to ask. 
vate our faith, bringing us into closer relations to God. 


(1) It is not because God is unwilling to bestow good things, or must be over- 


(2) It is to cherish and culti- 
(3) It is to make us fit to receive, 
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Luke 18; 9-17. LESSON VI. SECOND QUARTER. 


i I Luke 10: 29; 16: 15. 
g- And he spake this parable unto | Luke 10: 29% 
certain which ! trusted in themselves] 9. (2) Set all others at nought. 


that they were righteous, and * despised 9. Despised, éEovOevoivtas, from éx (utterly), 
thers : and ov@eis, a form of ovdets, nobody, treated 
Y ; with contempt asif nobody. ~ 


to intensify our desire and appreciation of the things God would bestow. As Jeremy Tay- 
lor says, “Our prayers upbraid our spirits when we beg tamely for those things for which 
we ought to die; which are more precious than imperial sceptres, richer than the spoils of 
the sea or the treasures of Indian hills. There is no use in furnishing large measures of 
food to those who have no appetite, nor of giving libraries and colleges to those who care 
nothing for learning. The great difficulty with all God’s best gifts is on our part, to make 
us able to receive and use them.’’? (4) The blessings themselves must often ripen slowly, 
and require gradual development, and depend on other things. There is no use in printing 
bibles by the million till men know how to read, nor building railroads till engines are 
invented. (5) Prayer that is not persevering indicates a lack of faith, and obedience, and 
fitness to receive, The man runs away before the blessing has time to arrive. 

ILLUSTRATION. In reply to the question, ‘‘ What place has prayer for temporal bless- 
ings in your system of natural law in the spiritual world?’’ Professor Drummond, as 
reported, said, in one of his talks at Lakeview: ‘‘ A large, splendidly equipped steamship 
sailed out from Liverpool for New York. Among the passengers were a little boy and 
girl, who were playing about the deck, when the boy lost his ball overboard. He immedi- 
ately ran to the captain and shouted, ‘Stop the ship; my ball is overboard!’ The cap- 
tain smiled pleasantly, but said, ‘Oh, no, my boy; I cannot stop the ship, with all these 
people, just to get a rubber ball.” The boy went away grumbling, and confided to the 
little girl that it was his opinion the captain didn’t stop the ship because he couldn’t. He 
believed the ship was wound up some way in Liverpool, and she just had to run, day and 
night, until she ran down. A day or so afterwards the children were playing on deck again, 
when the little girl dropped her doll down into the engine-room, and she supposed it, too, 
had gone overboard. She said, ‘I will run and ask the captain to stop the ship and get 
my dolly.’ ‘It’s no use,’ said the boy; ‘he cannot do anything. I’ve tried him.’ 
But the little girl ran on to the captain with her story and appeal. The captain came and 
peeked down into the engine-room, and, seeing the doll, said, ‘Just wait here a minute.’ 
And while the ship went right on, he ran down the stairway and brought up the little girl’s 
doll, to her delight, and to the boy’s amazement. The next day the cry rang out, ‘Man 
overboard!’ and immediately the bell rang in the engine-room, by orders from the lever in 
the hands of the captain; the great ship stood still until boats were lowered and the life res- 
cued. ‘Then she steamed on until she reached her wharf in New York. As soon as the 
ship was tied up the captain went up town and bought.the “boy a better ball than the one- 
he had lost. Now, each of the three prayers was answered. The little girl received her 
request without stopping the ship; the little boy by a little waiting received his also; 
and yet-for sufficient reason the ship was stopped by a part of the machinery itself, 
not an afterthought, but something put into the ship when it was made.’? — Prof. Henry 
Drummond, 

Il. The Kind of Prayer that is False and Unanswered. — Vs. 9-12. Having 
illustrated to his disciples one cause of the failure of some prayers to receive an answer, 
Jesus points out another danger, and builds, as it were, a lighthouse on a rock against 
which many prayers are wrecked. 

g. Certain which trusted in themselves that they were righteous. ‘There is a 
generation that are pure in their own eyes, and yet is not washed from their filthiness ”’ 
(Prov. 30: 12) ‘*which say, Stand by thyself, come not near to me; for I am holier than 
thou, These are a smoke in my nose.” Isa.65: 5.  Sedf-righteousness is an imitation 
righteousness. (1) It has an entirely wrong standard of righteousness, and hence feels no 
need of a new heart, of the continual aid of the Holy Spirit. (2) It is righteousness of 
outward act and forms, not of a true and loving spirit. (3) It is a selfish righteousness, 
the good acts being performed from some selfish motive. (4) It is righteousness in some 
things and not in others, It has its pet virtues, which absorb its time and attention, 
while it is blind to other virtues quite as important; and hence it despises others who 
have different virtues, and is proud of its own distortions. And despised others, the 
tendency of self-righteousness is to look down upon others. So it is the tendency of false 
greatness (of mere rank or wealth) to despise others, who have not these forms of great- 
ness, but are really far greater. ‘*The rabbis invented the most high-flown designations 
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to. ‘Two men went up into the temple to pray ; | ! Psa. 135:2- 
th é Phavi 5 *) 2 Tsa. 1: 15359: 23 Rev. 3:17. 
the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. Rav Vveee 
11. ‘The Pharisee' stood and prayed thus with| 1. (4) As the rest of men. 
himself, ? God, I thank thee, that Iam not as ° other eee ese ee 
. . It. 00 
men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as| zémself  ostentatioush Yahi 


this publican. the publican (v. 13) simply 


stood, éotas. 


for each other, such as ** Light of Israel,’’ ‘‘ Uprooter of Mountains,”’ ‘‘ The Glory of the 
Law,’’ ‘‘ The Holy,”’ etc.; but they described the vast mass of their fellow-countrymen 
as ‘‘accursed’’ for not l:nowing the law. (John 7: 49), and spoke of them as ‘“ empty 
cisterns,”’ ** people of the earth,’ etc. — Cambridge Bible. 

10. Two men went up into the temple, the acknowledged place of prayer, where 
the morning and evening incense rose like prayer, to guide the people in prayer. The 
temple was open at all hours of the day for private worship. One a Pharisee, the high- 
est,imost respectable class among the Jews, ‘‘ noted for their pretensions to special devoutness 
and their rigorous observance of all the ceremonial requirements of the law.’? — Prof. 
Kendrick. But his morality, his daily life, was a great way from true righteousness, as 
we see in the New Testament descriptions of the Pharisees as a class. (Bad hearts, Matt. 
23: 25; covetous, devouring widow’s houses, Matt. 23: 14; a generation of vipers, Matt. 
3: 7; proud and self-righteous, Matt. 9: 11-13; hypocrites, Matt. 23: 23.) 

PICTURE out the Sie Pharisee in his full dress de- 
noting his rank, for €& ——— ee dress among the Orientals is 
an immediate. and : unmistakable mark of rank 
and even of intel- lectual grade, 
** as no other mode of dress allows 
for both grace and splendor. ?? — 
Wm. H. Thomson. 
He would have on J 
his blue fringed talith, 
and his phylacteries.con- “Y 
spicuous on his brow and 
his arm. 

11. Stood, the ordinary atti- 
tude of prayer, but the word em- 
ployed here differs from that used to 
designate the publican’s standing and 
gives a very different impression. It 
means s¢ationed himself, struck an attitude, 
ostentatiously. — Vincent. ‘* Took his stand, 
planted and put himself in a prominent attitude % 
of prayer; so that all eyes might light on him, 
all might take note that he was engaged in his devotions.’’ — 7vench. He doubtless went 
into the inner court of the temple, the court of the priests. ‘* Though every true Moham- 
medan always recites his prayers at the regular hours, wherever he be, 
carefully turning his face towards Mecca, for which purpose the stricter Mohammedan 
followers carry a pocket compass, that they may be sure of the right Prayers. 
direction; yet, if within reach of a mosque, the prayer there uttered, with 
the face towards the 4zd/ah, or recess, which is always toward the east, is consid- 
ered of more value than if uttered on common ground.’’ — Canon Tristram. Prayed 
thus with himself. Either by himself, apart from others, or he was congratulating him- 
self on his goodness, rather than praying to God. God, I thank thee. It was well to be 
thankful, but his thanksgiving was pride and boasting, in the name of gratitude. That 
I am not as other men, the rest of mankind. He is in a class by himself, and all other 
men were far below him. ‘* When I walk east, the world tips up west.’? He should 
have been weighed in Miss ’s philosopher’s scales. Extortioners, very common 
especially among the publicans. The proverb was, ‘‘ Six publicans, half a dozen extortion- 
ers.”? Or even as this publican. And then, his eye alighting on the Neaati 

: as Sart gative 
publican, he drags him into his prayer, making him to supply the dark back- Virtues 
ground on which the bright colors of his own virtues shall more gloriously : ; 
appear, — finding, it may be, in the deep heart-earnestness with which the penitent was 
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Herod’s Temple. 
(Model of Mt. Moriah.) 


LuKE 18: 9-17. LESSON VI. SECOND QUARTER. 


12. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all |} Je; 33: A eee 


that I ° possess. Rev. Yon 
13. And the publican, standing afar off, would| 4° (2) Humbled. . 


not lift up so much as A7s eyes unto heaven, but| |, 7 pin, tithes, anodexare, 


y i ing be merciful to | from amo, from, and S€kat0s, a 
smote upon his breast, saying, God ome 
me a sinner. 12. Possess, eta Pee 
; i tense, acguzre ; Jews tithed their 
14. I tell you, this man went down to his house een Me aan ics 
justified rather than the other: for “ every one that |~ 13. Standing, éatas, simply 


; ding up. 
exalteth himself shall be “ abased ; and he that pion higed, humbleth, rarew- 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. - wOyceTaL, Tamewav, from to- 


mewvos, low, near the ground. 


beating his breast, in his downcast eyes, proofs in confirmation of the judgment which he 
passes upon him. — 7vench. i ; 

12. I fast twice in the week. He thought he did more than his duty. ‘‘ The law 
appointed only a single fast-day in the year, the day of atonement (Lev. by 
16: 29). The bi-weekly fast of the Pharisees was a burden imposed Positive 
by the oral law.’? — Cambridge Bible. He made fasting a virtue, instead Virtues. 
of a means of virtue, and thus destroyed all its value, and made it a means 
of evil. I give tithes, a tenth, of all that I possess, rather of all that I acquire, all his 
gains. ‘Here, too, he exceeds the written law, which only commanded tithes of corn, 
wine, oil, and cattle (Deut. 14: 22, 23), and not of mint, anise, and cummin (Matt. 23: 
23).’? — Cambridge Bible. We was exceedingly particular as to outward forms, and made 
this a substitute for real virtues, as to which he was careless, or which he did not wish to 
practise. He tithed mint and anise, but had no love to God. 

““The fact that he does not say a word about his sins shows how low was his standard. 
He that covereth his sins shall not prosper (Prov. 28: 13). He was clothed with phy- 
lacteries and fringes, not with humility (1 Pet. 5: 5).’?? — Camdbridge Bible. One might 
do all that the Pharisee claimed for himself, and yet be a most hardened sinner. It is bet- 
ter to be a living tree, with many dead branches and poor fruits, than a cast-iron tree, 
like that in one of our cities, perfect in form, but with no life in it whatever. It is better 
to be a living person, although maimed and diseased, than the most beautiful mummy. 

Ill. The Prayer That Is Heard and Answered.—V. 13. And the publi- 
can. A real, outrageous sinner. He had no doubt committed the sins of his class, ‘*‘ who 
were often chosen from the dregs of the people, and were notorious for their extortions.”’ 
He had committed extortions and frauds upon his own countrymen, and failed in patriot- 
ism. He was a social outcast. He had no respectability. He had been as bad a man as 
the Pharisee, only in a different direction. Standing, as usual in prayer, but with no 
posturing for effect like the Pharisee. 

Picture the publican in his common working dress, appearing to be Appearance of 
what he really was, a publican. Afar off. Not in the inner court of the Publican. 
Israel, much less in the court of the priests, whither, probably, the Phar- 
isee directed his steps, not even in the court of women, but remained outside, in the court 
of the Gentiles, where even pagans were permitted. — 77istram. He would thus be 
afar off from the Pharisee, as well as from the altar. Not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven. So deeply did he feel his guilt. Smote upon his breast. ‘‘ A com- 


mon gesture for the expression of great grief and shame (Luke 23: 48).’? — Addott. God 
be merciful to mea sinner. Literally, to me /#e sinner, as if, like Paul, he felt himself 
to be ‘* the chief of sinners.’’ He did not try to palliate his sins because others had com- 


mitted them. In all probability he had committed the sins to which the publicans as a 
class were liable, — fraud, extortion, injustice, false accusation, ‘The whole virtue of the 
parable is in this, that he had led an actually evil life, and from this he was delivered, and 
not only from certain sins to which there is no particular shame attached. — Sadler. 

14. I tell you. With what emphasis and power did this /e// you come from this 
divine J/ This man went down .. . justified. His sins forgiven, his prayer an- 
swered, and he hereafter treated as a just person, received back into the family of God. It 
was possible to justify and receive him, because the true spirit and character had begun in 
his soul. Ratherthan the other. Because, though as great a sinner as the publican, 
he was still proud, unloving, and unrepenting. Each received his own reward, and the 
answer he sought, — one, the praise of men, the other, the forgiving love of God. The 
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15. And they brought unto him also “ infants, | * Matt. poten: Mask ze 

5 Oe 3b 13-16, 
that he would touch them : but when Ais disciples | Rev. Ver.: 15. (2) Their babes, 
saw zt, they rebuked them. 15, Infants, 7 Bpédn,. par- 
16. But Jesus called them wnzo him, and said, | ticularly 2 child at birth, babes. 
16. Suffer, adete, let alone, 


Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid | hands off, do not hinder, per: 
them not: for of such is the kingdom of God. phi reat eC OD 


So in verse 17. 


new life had begun in the publican which would grow into the heavenly character. Every 
one that exalteth himself shall be abased. Abased by his own vanity, which blinds 
those whom it infects, and draws them into many errors and indiscretions pernicious to 
their worldly interests. He will be abased by men, who seldom miss any fair opportunity 
of humbling vain-glorious persons. He will be abased in the sight of God, who abhors 
the proud. — Fortin. He that humbleth himself shall be exalted. Out of his sor- 
rows and tears into peace with God; out of his sins into holiness; out of evil company 
into that of the angels; out of his outcast position and character into heaven. 


““Two went to pray: or rather say Where th’ other dares not send his eye. 
One went to brag, the other to pray; One nearer to the altar trod, 
One stands up close, and treads on high, The other to the altar’s God.” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. (1) ‘*The worst part.of the Pharisee’s address were the 
words, ‘ Even as this publican.” The moment we find ourselves comparing ourselves with 
others to our own advantage, then we have reason to fear the spirit of Pharisaism.’’ — 
Sadler. (2) Humility is Jacob’s ladder, with its base on the earth; but God and heaven 
are at the top, and send messengers bearing precious promises and messages of love to 
the humble heart below. (3) He that exalts himself proves thereby that he is unworthy 
to be exalted by God. | Self-exaltation is but a small uplift; God exalts to heaven itself. 

IV. Prayer for Children. —Vs. 15-17. 15. And they, the mothers. Brought 
unto him also infants, very young children. There must have been 
something very attractive about Jesus in his personality, the beauty of his Attractiveness 
spirit, the charm of his conversation, the love he bore to all. Withoutdoubt of Jesus. 
he was tasteful and neat in dress, courteous in manner, gentle, cheerful, and 
social, a delightful friend and companion, the ideal man, not only in character, but in man- 
ners. That he would touch them. To impart a blessing on them, by putting his 
hands upon them and praying (Matt. 19: 13). The prayer and the touch of Jesus would 
have real power, and would be an influential memory all their lives. 

BRINGING CHILDREN TO JESUS. We bring children to Jesus (1) by daily, constant, 
earnest prayer on their behalf; (2) by teaching them the truth; (3) by consecrating them 
to God for this life and the life to come; (4) by training them up for Christ from their 
earliest years, and not waiting till ‘‘ the plastic nature of childhood is hardened into stone.”’ 
(5) By a beautiful Christian home life and training. (6) By Sunday schools, junior 
Christian Endeavor Societies, and mothers’ meetings. (7) By making religious services so 
attractive that it will be a pieasure for them to attend. 

But when his disciples saw it, they rebuked them: found fault with them, and 
bade them keep away. They probably thought it beneath Jesus’ dignity, and that he 
ought not to stop his important teachings merely to bless a few children. For Jesus was 
inthe midst of a most solemn and important discourse to older people (Matt. 19: 3-12), 
and the disciples did not wish him to be interrupted by children; but Jesus knew that this 
very interruption was one of the best enforcements of his teaching. 

HINDERING CHILDREN FROM COMING To JEsuS. There is still need of this rebuke 
of Jesus, in some of our modern churches. Children are hindered (1) by teaching that 
children cannot become Christians young; (2) by neglect of their religious training; (3) 
by the example of parents who are more interested in worldly things than in religion, who 
neglect family prayer, and the church, and Sabbath school; (4) by ‘‘all conduct on the 
part of the church, the teacher, or the parent which tends to repress, chill, or check the 
enthusiasm of childhood for Christ, and darken its simple faith in him; ’’ (5) by fault- 
finding with the church and good people in their presence, thus lessening their respect and 
reverence for them. (6) Children are hindered from coming to Christ by building the 
audience-rooms, conducting the worship, forming the choir almost solely for the benefit of 
the adults, and doing very little for the convenience and instruction of the children. 

16. But Jesus, moved with indignation (Mark 10: 14) because they so misunder- 
stood his character and his work as to hinder any who wished to come to him, especially 
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SR STIs ee mere a I I ee Se 2 es 


17. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not |* Ps. j31* 2 eis fOr 155 
receive the kingdom of God as 4 little child? shall 
in no wise enter therein. 


children, the hope of the church, and the mothers, the best workers for his kingdom, called 
them unto him, taking the children in his arms, and blessing them (Mark). And said, 
Suffer (permit, let them alone) little children to come unto me. Because he wanted 
the little children, and the children needed him. Children may know that they are wel- 
come, for they have a special invitation from Jesus. And forbid them not. Jesus em- 
phasizes his command by repetition, For of such is the kingdom of God. The 
condition, in whatever place, where God is the king, where his subjects love and obey him, 
and live according to his laws. To this kingdom belong little children and those who 
have the qualities characteristic of the ideal childhood, — humility, teachableness, obedi- 
ence, perfect trust, and a wealth of warm end expressive affection. 


Not in entire forgetfulness, . . . From God, who is our home. 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
— Wordsworth. 


17. Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child. 
Trusting God, asa child trusts his parents, willing to learn, willing to be led, ready to 
obey. Shall in no wise enter therein. (1) Because he will not, without the childlike 
characteristics. He will be self-confident, and go his own way, and not God’s. (2) Be- 
cause he cannot; for the kingdom of God is a state of childlike trust in God and loving obe- 
dience to God: and till one has these qualities, he is by the necessity of the case outside 
of that kingdom. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. (1) If Jesus so loves little children, we may well trust to 
his loving care in his beautiful home those of our children whom he takes from us to him- 
self. (2) Their helplessness makes us tender; their loveliness surprises us into pure joy. 

. . . Achild is a sunbeam on a winter sea, a flower in a prison garden, the music of 
bells over the noise of a great city, a fragrant odor in a sick-room. If any one thinks 
this exaggerated, I am sorry for him. It is literally true for me. —Lishop of Rochester. 
“*Of the many boys and girls whom we have received into church fellowship, I can say of 
them all that they have gladdened my heart, and I have never received any with greater 
confidence than I have these. And this I have noticed about them, they have greater joy 
and rejoicing than any others. _Among those I have had at any time to exclude from church- 
fellowship, out of a church of 2,700: members, I have never had to exclude a single one 
who was received while yet a child.— Spureeon. The effect of children in the church 
is most blessed upon the church itself. It is beneficial to the spirit of the church. It 
brings youthful enthusiasm and hope. It influences the preaching and the form in which 
the doctrines are expressed, so as to be best for the older ones because adapted to the 
young. 

V. Prayer for Life and Light. —Vs. 18-30. As Jesus came out of the house 
where he had blessed the little children, he was met by a rich young ruler who came with 
great earnestness, praying to know how to obtain eternal life. 

ILLUSTRATION. He was like Bunyan’s Pilgrim as he left the city of Destruction run- 
ning, with his fingers in his ears, and crying, ‘‘ Life, Life!’? The best of all things in the 
world are included in that word ‘‘life.”? And the poet was right, if he means true life, 
eternal life when he said: 


Whatever crazy sorrow saith, “°Tis Life whereof our nerves are scant, 
No life that breathes with human breath Oh, Life, not death, for which we pant; 
Hath ever truly longed for death. More Life and fuller that we want.”’ 


— Tennyson’s Two Voices. 


This man’s prayer failed of the answer he expected, because he did not really pray fot 
it with all his heart. He prayed for eternal life and riches; for eternal life 
as an outward thing, but not the real eternal life. He put riches first inhis The Answer. 
desires, and eternal life second. And he obtained what he really sought for. 

Liprary HeELps. A most effective illustration is found in the tract, Captain Ball’s 
Experience ; also in Trench’s Poets, ‘* Mahmoud the Idol-Breaker.’? Guthrie’s Sermons, 
**Eternal Life.’’ 

ILLUSTRATION. Some one has said that the true way to spell ‘*Personal Consecration ” 
is Purse-and-all Consecration. 
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PARABLE OF THE POUNDS. 


LUKE 19: 11-27. 


VI. An Example of Prayer and Its Answer. — Vs. 35-43.. The blind man at 


Jericho entreated Jesus for sight. 
but he only prayed the more earnestly. 
thee; go in peace.”’ 


He was opposed by those who should have helped him, 
His prayer was answered. 


“Thy faith hath saved 


THE Hymn, “‘ Jesus of Nazareth Passeth By.’’ 


Blind Bartimeus at the gates 

Of Jericho, in darkness waits ; 

He hears the crowd; he hears a breath 
Say, “‘It is Christ of Nazareth!” 
And calls in tones of agony, 

*Inoov, éAenoov pe! 

[Fesus, mercy have on me!) 

The thronging multitudes increase ; 

“‘ Blind Bartimeus, hold thy peace ! ”” 
But still, above the noisy crowd, 

The beggar’s cry is shrill and loud; 
Until they say, *‘ He calleth thee!” 
@apoer, eyerpar, dwvet ce! 

[Lake courage, rise, he calleth thee !] 


Then saith the Christ, as silent.stands 

The crowd, ‘‘ What wilt thou at my hands?” 
And he replied, ‘‘ Oh, give me light ! 

Rabbi, restore the blind man’s sight! ” 

And Jesus answers, ’Yraye 

‘H miotis gov céowké ce! 


[This faith of thine hath saved thee !| 


Ye that have eyes, yet cannot see, 
In darkness and in misery, 
Recall those mighty voices three: 


*Tyoou, edénady pe! 

@apoer, éyerpat, Uraye ! 

pei be ; 

H wiotis gov céowxe oe! — Longfellow, 


<> 


LESSON VII. — May 17. 


PARABLE OF THE POUNDS. 


Read Chapter 19: 1-28. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 
Faithful Service and its Reward. 


Thus far we have studied the three great 
ministries of Jesus, as designated by the 
regions in which they were exercised, — the 
Fudean, the Galilean, and the Perean. 
These are now complete, and there remains 
only the Last Great Week. 

The lesson to-day, although it is located 
in Jericho, really belongs to the Perean 
ministry, and is its fitting close. 

Compare this parable with the parable of 
the talents (Matt. 25) spoken the following 
Tuesday in the temple, taking up another 
aspect of the faithful use of what God has 
entrusted to us, and with a somewhat dif- 
ferent object. It will be well to keep both 
in view all the time, in order to note the 
differences and the similarities, and by both 
means to enforce the truths that are taught. 
‘“©Taken together they represent the sum of 
human accountability,’’ and they preserve us 
from any false applications. 

JeRICHO was so situated on the great road 
which led from the countries east of the 
Jordan to Judea and Egypt that it must 
have been one of the principal custom houses 
on the route. ‘‘ Zaccheus was probably at 
the head of this office.” 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. — The last of March, A. D. 30. 
Probably just after the healing of Bartimeus. 
Just a week before the crucifixion. 
Place.— A street of Jericho and the 
house of Zaccheus. 


Luke 19 : 11-27. 


Commit Verses 13-15. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 


He that is faithful in that which is 
least is faithful also in much : and he 
that is unjust in the least is unjust also 
in much. — LUKE 16: 10. 


THE SECTION 


includes only 19: 1-28, because this is all 
the record we have of the brief time between 
the giving sight to Bartimeus as he entered 
Jericho, and the arrival at Bethany, where 
our next lesson begins. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


On Zaccueus. Andrew’s Life of Christ, 
392-395, Edersheim, II.,349-355, Farrar, II., 
183-186; an excellent sermon on Zaccheus 
is in Robertson’s Sermons, Series 1, ‘* Tri- 
umph over Hindrances’’; Talmage’s Sev- 
mons, Series 1, ‘Christ in the House ”’ ; 
Whitfield’s Sevmzons, ‘‘ Conversion of Zac- 
cheus’’; N. Adams’ Christa Friend, ‘* Con- 
version of Zaccheus.’’ 

ON THE PARABLE. The works on the 
parables previously referred to; Bushnell’s 
Sermons for the New Life, ‘The Capacity 
of Religion Extirpated by Disuse’’; James 
Stirling’s Stewardship of Life; Phillips 
Brooks’ Sermons, “‘The Man with One 
Talent ’’; ‘* The Skitzlanders,’’ in Dickens’ 
Household Words, is a capital illustration of 
loss by disuse; poem of the ‘‘ The Two 
Bags of Wheat,”’ in Trench’s Poems, the 
same thought in Biblical Treasury, Vol. I., 


p- 46. 
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LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP-— PLACE IN THE LIFE OF: 
TURES. CHRIST. 

The story of Zaccheus and the parable of We have come to the close of the Perean 
the pounds are not recorded in the other | ministry, and of all Christ’s work outside 
Gospels. of Jerusalem and vicinity. Our next lesson 

Compare the parable of the talents, | begins with the closing week of Jesus’ life, 
Matt. 25: 14-30. with its great and solemn scenes. 

EXPLANATORY. 


The Conversion of Zaccheus. — Vs. 1-10. Only a few days before this occurrence 
Jesus had told his disciples that it was as difficult for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God 
as for a camel to go through a needle’s eye; but that it was yet possible with God. In 
the conversion of Zaccheus we have an example of both statements, a concrete illustrative 
object lesson. : 

ZacuEus Was A RicH Man, and almost impossible difficulties stood in Difficulties in 
the way of his entering God’s kingdom. His Way. 

1. He had gained a considerable portion of his riches by extortion and 
fraud; and he could not enter God’s kingdom and retain this mammon of unrighteousness. 
To restore it to the rightful owners might require a revolution in his manner of living. 

2. To restore it would compel an open confession of his guilt. 

3. He had in his soul the bad effects of a life of sin, — hardness and dulness of con- 
science, and a tendency to be satisfied with a low standard of right. He doubtless bad 
tried to persuade himself that he was acting only according to recognized business customs, 
and was doing better than most around him. 

4. All his associations in business and society held him back. To repent was to declare 
that not only himself, but his companions, too, were wrong, and they would wreak their 
indignation upon him. At the same time he had no one in the better society to hold him 
up. 

COMING INTO THE KiInGpoM. The means used were (1) his own awakening conscience, 
touching him with remorse, causing him to have unrest ‘like a troubled 
sea.’’? ‘*There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.”? (2) Along- The Means 
ing for a better life, to reach nobler ideals, to enter a higher circle. (3) Used. 
Jesus’ life and character, thé deeds he had done, the promises he had 
spoken kindled a hope within him that the galling chains which bound him to his old life 
might be broken. Jesus had parted the clouds and let-in rays of light and hope. A new 
life was possible, since the new prophet had been favorable to publicans and sinners, 
instead of joining in the customary contempt and hatred. 

Jesus was now in Jericho, passing through the city, never to return thither again. 
Zaccheus immediately, with his businesslike characteristics, planned to see 
Jesus, and make through him a change in his life. (1) He was prompt. D/fficulties 
There was no delay. Zaccheus knew how to handle an opportunity. Overcome in a 
An old Latin maxim says:, ‘‘ Opportunity has hair in front, but behind she Bus/nesslike 
is bald; if you seize her by the forelock, you may hold her; but if suffered . Manner. 
to escape, not Jupiter himself can catch her.’’ 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘¢ What is its name?”’ asked a visitor in a studio when shown among 
many gods one whose face was concealed by hair, and which had wings on its feet. 
‘* Opportunity,’’ replied the sculptor. ‘‘ Why is its face hidden?”’ ‘* Because men seldom 
know him when he comes to them.’’ ‘* Why has he wings on his feet?’’ ‘* Because he 
Is soon gone, and once gone cannot be overtaken.’? — Orison S. Marden in Pushing to 
the Front. 

2. He showed his business shrewdness in the way he overcame the difficulty arising 
from his short stature in a crowd. 

3. He boldly disregarded what people might say about his conduct then and his past 
character. ; 

4. He promptly and completely discarded his old life, and made not only the required 
restitution, but more, —and slew his love of money, by giving half of his property to the 
poor. There were no half-way measures. There was no hint of Ananias and Sapphira. 

This day salvation came to his house. He trusted in Jesus and became his follower. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The change in Zaccheus was like that of a soiled piece of canvas, 
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tr, And as they heard these things, he added |? Acts1: 6 
and spake a parable, because he was nigh to Jeru- peeing a Sion 
salem, and because ! they * thought that the king- gOS 2 i 
dom of God should immediately appear. mee aes ul eae 
m2. He *said therefore, A certain nobleman | 2° % ape. 
went into a far country to receive for himself a| ,, 4 er ON aay 


kingdom, and to return. shown forth, made to appear, 
brought to light. 


worth but a trifle; when a master artist paints one of his glorious pictures upon it it be- 
comes priceless. Or like a black coal touched with heavenly fire and giving out light and 
warmth for all the house. 

_ Waxy HINDRANCES ARE ALLOWED. (1) To test and prove a man’s sincerity; (2) to 
increase his faith and earnestness; (3) to sift out hypocrites from the roll of Christ’s fol- 
lowers; (4) to make clear to the man himself, when he begins to follow Jesus, that he has 
really changed, and is on the Lord’s side. So far as God allows difficulties in men’s way, 
it is not to keep them out of heaven, but to be like the resistance of the air to the wings of 
a bird or the surface of a kite; or like the hidden treasures of nature, the search for which 
develops the intellect and strengthens the character. 

ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES. The blind Kitto and his illustrative bible; the blind Milton 
and his immortal poem: the blind Fawcett, the reconstructor of the English post-office 
system; Palissy, the potter; Demosthenes the stutterer: ‘‘The blind man who explored 
the economy of the beehive, and, more wonderful still, lectured on the laws of light’’; 
and a large number of the saints and heroes, poets and inventors who have blessed the 
world. Difficulties are like a mountain, whose very presence invites you to climb. 

The Parable of the Pounds.—V. 11. As they heard these things, which 
Jesus had been saying in the house of Zaccheus, where he was a guest. He had been 
saying that the Son of man came to seek and to save the lost. But his method of do- 
ing it was so contrary to their expectations that they needed further instructions. He... 
spake a parable, because he was nigh to Jerusalem, 16 to 18 miles. Jerusalem was 
the capital where they expected their Messiah to appear, and where his reign would be- 
gin and center, in David’s city and on David’s throne. And because they thought 
that the kingdom of God should immediately appear. Jesus had repeatedly of late 
given the impression that the kingdom was coming, and that his going to Jerusalem had 
something to do with it. (See Luke 17: 20, 30; 18: 29, 30; Matt. 19: 28.) And 
they thought that all their dreams about the kingdom were to be visibly realized, immedi- 
ately and in their way. In fact, the great events necessary to its coming, —the crucifixion 
and resurrection, — were soon to take place; andthe rays of its dawn were to shine in the 
Pentecostal gift of the Holy Spirit, but the disciples would not recognize these things, nor 
would the kingdom appear to them; and its complete coming was yet far away; nor 
would it ever come in the way they expected it. This parable was to put them on their 
guard against disappointment; to teach them their true way of waiting, in faithful, patient 
service, for the coming of the kingdom; and that at some time it would certainly come. 

I. The Nobleman.—V. 12. A certain nobleman. Literally, a man well born, 
one of high rank and noble blood. Went into a far country to receive for himself a 
kingdom. The story of this parable seems to have been founded on facts familiar to his 
hearers, to whom the magnificent palace which Herod Archelaus had built in Jericho was 
a familiar sight. ‘‘ Two ‘ nobles,’— Herod the Great and his son Archelaus, — had actually 
gone from Jericho to a far country, even to Rome, for the express purpose of ‘receiving 
a kingdom ’ from the all-powerful Czesar (Jos. Amd. 14: 14; 17: 9, Sec. 4;comp. 1 Macc. 8: 
13).— Cambridge Bible. Archelaus, on the death of his father, Herod the Great, went to 
Rome, B. C. 3, to receive from Augustus the same royal dignity, and the Jews sent at the 
same time a deputation to the emperor, consisting of 500 Jews (according to Josephus), who 
were supported by 8000 Roman Jews, asking Augustus to dethrone the 
cruel family of the Herodians. ‘‘He received from the emperor only a_ Arche/aus 
part of his father’s dominions, with the inferior title of Ethnarch, and on Seeking a 
his return put to death those who had opposed his pretensions.”” It was Kingdom. 
this unexpected succession of Herod Archelaus that caused Joseph and 
Mary, on their return from Egypt with the infant Jesus, to turn away from Judea, and 
bring up Tesus in Nazareth (Matt. 2: 22). And to return to the kingdom which he sought 


to rule. 
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13. And he called his ® ten servants, and deliv-|* John +: 1 


aid unto them, ° Occu Rev. VER. ; 
ered them ten pounds, and s y py Ts 


till I come. ra. 9 Trade ye herewith. 
14, But his citizens "hated him, and sent a| ™ (4) Amambassage. 


4message after him, saying, We will not have this] 13. Occupy, mpaynarevoaodc, 
¥ be occupied with, carry on a 
man to reign over us. business therewith, trade with. 


INTERPRETATION. Zhe man of noble birth represents Christ himself, of royal blood 
and divine descent. He was the realization of the highest ideal of nobility, noble in char- 
acter, in power, in deeds, in ability. 

The far country represents heaven, and the state of glory with his Father, where Jesus 
went after his death and resurrection to remain unseen till the time of his appearing shall 
come. 

The kingdom he was to receive is the Messianic kingdom of God, holding its benign _ 
sway over all the earth. 

Il. The Servants and Citizens. — Vs. 13, 14. 13. He called his ten servants, 
rather, ten of his servants, ‘‘ for such a noble would count his servants by 
the hundreds.’’ — Cambridge Bible. And delivered themten pounds: The Servants. 
one to each. The pound was the Attic #¢za, the Roman money then in 
use in Palestine, and was worth 100 drachme or denarii (so often translated pence), or 
about $17. ‘‘A single pound, English, Turkish, or French, is enough to buy out the 
whole stock of many a small trader in the bazaars; and yet out of that shop a family is 
supported and the heavy taxes paid. The Attic 22a would be a very respectable capital 
of itself.’”” — Prof. lsaac Hall. The amount was comparatively small, because it was used 
as atest of faithfulness ‘‘in that which was least.”? Occupy, old English for ‘‘ trade 
with’? them. ‘‘ An occupier formerly meant a trader.”?— AZ. R. Vincent. They were 
to invest the capital in whatever way seemed wisest to each. This would test their wis- 
dom and talent, while the results would test their faithfulness. , 

INTERPRETATION. Zhe servants were God’s professed people, the nation to whom 
such great interests had been committed. 

The pounds ‘‘ must denote something which is the same to all, so that no one at the 
first can have more than another, and yet this something is of such a sort that it can be very 
differently employed, or increased by each one, not so much according to his ability as 
according to his faithfulness or industry.’? — Sadler. Such are the words of God, the 
means of grace, the redemption in Jesus, the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, op- 
portunities to be faithful and true, faith, hope, love, and all the fruits of the Spirit. 

The parable of the talents in Matthew 25 refers to the other of the two classes of gifts 
from God which differ in different persons, as talent, genius, wealth, general opportuni- 
ties, varied abilities, and tastes. ‘‘Thus the two parables represent the sum of human 

accountability.”’ 

14. But his citizens, over 
whom he would rule, but not of 
his personal household. Hated 
him. This was true 
historically of Arche- Citizens. 
laus, ‘‘ And this was 
not strange, seeing that the very 
beginning of his reign had been 
signalized by a hideous massacre of 
his subjects (Jos. Azét. 17: 9, Sec. 

3).°? — Cambridge Bible. Sent a 
message atter him, rather, an em- 
bassy, as the Jews sent to Rome to 
prevent Archelaus from becoming king. 

INTERPRETATION. - The citizens 
represent all men over whom he is the 
rightful king, and who live within the 
limits of his kingdom. He was going 
to the far country of heaven for the 
purpose of obtaining this kingdom. 
But they rejected him. ‘‘He came 


ee 4, | Nazareth in Galilee. 
H (From a Photograph.) 
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15. And it came to pass, that when he was re- | R®v: Ver: 


turned, having received the kingdom, then he com- ae ee oy anae 


manded these servants to be called unto him, to| 16 (/) Made ten pounds 
h ineefyed at | $ i ’ more. 
whom he had given the money, that he might know] 17. (g) Well done. 
how much every man had gained by trading. 
: 15. Had gained by trading, 
16. Then came the first, saying, Lord, thy Siekpayuatcsemre, done Nea 
pound hath “ gained ten pounds. ness successfully, accomplished 
A 2 by trading. 
17. And he said unto him, ” Well, thou good] "16. Gained, mpoonpyécaro, 
servant: because thou hast been faithful in a very Ree apaisiarts. Gis 
little, have thou authority over ten cities. 
18. And the second came, saying, Lord, thy pound hath gained five 


pounds. 


unto his own, and his own received him not.’’ Especially did the Jews distinctly say, 
** We will not have this man to reign over us.’’ 

Ill. Faithful Service and its Reward. —Vs. 15-19. 15. When he was returned, 

having left the servants alone for some time, in order to test their fidelity. But the time 
,came when due account must be rendered. 

INTERPRETATION. Christ is coming again to receive his kingdom and to judge the 
world (Matt. 25: 31-46). But not only then, but oftentimes there comes a day of judgment 
to nations and to individuals. The destruction of Jerusalem was one of those times; so 
are Providential crises, the hour of revelation of crime long continued in secret, and the hour 
of death. Every one has to give a strict account of all that God has entrusted to him. 

16. Then came the first. The reports of three only are given as representatives of 
the whole. The pound had gained tén pounds. In an honest business way he had 
greatly increased his capital. In all true bargains the other side gains as well. A good 
bargain is one that is good for both parties, and sometimes large gains are made in this way. 

First REWARD OF THE FAITHFUL, — INCREASING SPIRITUAL CAPITAL. There is 
scarcely any limit to the increase which faithfulness will add to the spiritual gifts bestowed 
in common upon all Christians. For instance, the Bible, faithfully studied and obeyed, 
unfolds treasures an hundredfold more valuable than the careless reader can find. The 
same is true of salvation, of Christian experience, of time, of opportunities, of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. To be faithful in the use of these gifts is like adding full vision to the 
nearsighted or giving culture and education to a child. 

SECOND REWARD OF THE FAITHFUL, — DIVINE APPROVAL. 17. And he said unto 
him, Well, or ‘‘ Well done,’’ as in the R. v. and in Matthew. His master’s full and 
hearty approval brought him nearer and gave him peace and content. But our master 
never says, ‘‘ Well done,’’ except to those who have done well. 

THIRD Rewarp,—A LARGER SPHERE. Because thou hast been faithful in a 
very little. The pound was comparatively a small sum, only enough to test the faithful- 
ness and ability of the servants. So all we receive here, great and blessed as it is, is a 
very little compared with that which we can receive hereafter in glory; a little seed com- 
pared with the blooming plant that grows from it; the A B C compared with the splendors 
of literature. Have thou authority over ten cities. Observe the contrasts, from a 
servant to a ruler, from a few things to many. ‘‘ The reward of the faithful servants is 
another accommodation from local history; for Josephus tells us that Archelaus, on his 
return, rewarded those of his retainers who had been true to him in his absence by placing 
them over the different cities of his dominion.’? — 77istram. 

ILLUSTRATIONS may be seen in the increased powers over nature given to Christian 
nations. One man can do the work of thousands in the savage state. Authority is given 
over land and sea, over winds and lightnings, over the hidden forces of nature, over fruits, 
and flowers, and trees. The ten pounds have already become ten cities. 

ILLUSTRATIONS can also be found in the careers of the men who have been successful 
in almost every department of life. The clerk that will not steal a penny ¢an be trusted 
with larger sums. He who can do business well on a small capital is soon called higher. 
Generals are made of faithful captains. 

Liprary. Pushing to the Front, by O. S. Marden, is full of examples of this truth. 

Vs. 18, 19. 18. The second came. He was less diligent and faithful, and yet was 
true. He had less reward, but had his due reward. 
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Luke 19: 11-27. LESSON VII. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


19. And he said likewise to him, Be thou also 
over five cities. 

20. And another came, saying, Lord, behold, 
here is thy pound, which I have kept laid up in a 
napkin : 

21. For !I feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man: thou takest up that thou layedst not 
down, and reapest that thou didst not sow. 

22. And he said unto him, ?Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, how wicked servant. * Thou 
knewest that I was an austere man, taking up that 
I laid not down, and reaping that I did not sow: 

23. Wherefore then gavest not thou my money 
into the bank, that * at my coming I might have 
required mine own with usury? 


I Matt. 25: 24. 


25, Sam. x: 16) Job 15%) 65 
Matt. 12: 37- 
3 Matt. 25: 26. 
Rev. VER.: 
23. (4) And I . should 


20. Napkin, covdapiw, from 
the Latin sudarium, a cloth for 
wiping off sweat. 

21. Austere, avaoTypos, from 
avw, to dry up; hence, hard, 
harsh, rigid. 

23. Bank, tpameéav, a table 
used by money changers. So 
our word dank means the bench, 
table, or counter on which the 
business is done. 

23. Usury, Tow, interest, 
“a very graphic word, meaning 
first childbirth, and then of- 
spring ; hence of interest, which 
is the produce or offspring of 
capital.” — AZ. R. Vincent. 


ILLUSTRATION. 


A gentleman was visiting a railroad tower where are placed the levers 


which switch a great number of trains on to various tracks, and said to an official, ‘* You 
must want very keen-witted men to work all these levers correctly.”’ 


«‘ Pardon me,”’ he said, ‘‘ we don’t want a bright man at all. 


A dull man Fa/sthfulness in 


will do, but he must be faithful and attend to his business all the time. Ras/road Work. 


Faithfulness is the main quality.”’ 
must like common people because he made so many of them. 


Abraham Lincoln said that the Lord 
Great things can be done 


with one talent by any one who is faithful. — Condensed from H. L. Hastings. 


ILLUSTRATION. 


‘‘ Last year, as a matter of experiment, I planted two kernels of corn. 
They were from the same cob, exactly alike in every respect, so far as I could see. 


One I 


planted in a deep, rich, well-pulverized soil, and the other in a poor, hard, clay soil. 


They both germinated and were ready for the development of cultivation. 


The one I 


planted in the rich soil I left to take care of itself, but that planted in the 


poor soil I took special pains with, fertilizing the soil and removing every 
When the harvest time came I found three finely formed ears of 


weed. 


Two Kernels 
ot Corn. 


corn on that one stalk; whilé-on the other I found a little puny stalk with 


one wee nibbin of corn upon it. 
boys ‘ born equal,’ so far as mental strength is concerned. 


Now, I see just such human plants every day. 


I see two 


One may be planted in the 
rich soil of wealth, and the other in the barren soil of poverty. 


But the poor boy may 


fertilize his mind by education and cultivate it by study; and his life be made a shining 


success.’’ 


In the same way faithfulness in doing right, in serving God, in making the 


world better will win a sure and large success. — Quoted in the Golden Rule. 
IV. Unfaithfulness and its Losses.—Vs. 20-24. 20. Here is thy pound, implying 


that he thought he had been scrupulously honest. 
napkin or ‘* handkerchief.’’ 


Which I have kept laid up in a 
He claimed credit for fdelzty, too. 


“The wrapping up of 


the pound in a napkin is an instance of the common practice of hoarding, money and treas- 
ure being frequently concealed and buried in a country constantly disturbed by war, and 


without banks or other safe means of investment. 


To the present day, the fellahin of 


Palestine commonly bury their trifling savings in the ground within their houses.’? — 


Tristram. 
21. 


For I feared thee, lest I could not satisfy thee and thy claims, and might 
lose what thou didst entrust to me, and then how could I look in thy face ? 
thou art an austere man: severe in modes of judging or acting. 


Because 
The sense is 


obvious: ‘*I knew thou wast one whom it was impossible to serve satisfactorily, one 


whom nothing would please.’’ 


Thus do men secretly think of God as a hard master, and 


virtually throw on him the blame of their fruitlessness. — ¥., 7. and B. Thou takest 


Your own statements condemn 


up, etc. You expected me to do the work, while you had all the gains. 
22. Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee. 
you. Thou knewest, etc. ‘To be read interrogatively.”” — Vincent. 


true, this unfair description of me. 
to the other servants. 
23. Wherefore then. 
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You had an easy course before you. 


Even if it were 


For that it was false was shown by his great rewards 


You had no right to 
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24. And he said unto them that stood by, Take | rypatt. de Wake Gos) Miae 
from him the pound, and give 7¢ to him that hath Pe ee bake Sp 28. 
ten pounds. ; 

25. (And they said unto him, Lord, he hath ten pounds.) 

26. For I say unto you,’ That unto every one which hath shall be 
given ; and from him that hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away 
from him. 


prevent my money from making its natural gains. Usury here means simply interest for 
the use of the money. 

His Loss. 24. Take from him the pound. He had proved himself wholly 
unworthy of doing business with the money intrusted to him. His punishment was 
like his sin. The sin of omission led to the omitting from his life of the good 
shines his Lord had bestowed upon him, and the many more he would have liked to 
estow. 

Note. God is not a hard master. Everything he requires is best also for the person 
he requires it of. , 

Sins OF Omission. This man reminds us of those who were condemned in the para- 
ble of the judgment (Matt. 25: 41-46), not for. positive crimes, but for refusing to do the 
good they might have done. We are responsible not only for our sins, but for all the 
good that might have flowed from our lives, had we been faithful. Nothing is so improva- 
ble as the humansoul, It is well to note also that the punishment for sins of omission 
is likethe sin. It omits the best things from this life and the next. 

ILLUSTRATION. A capital illustration can be drawn from Dickens’s ingenious story in 
his Household Words of the Skitzlanders, who were born with every limb 
perfect, but at a certain age all unused portions of the body fell away, so Skitz/anders. 
that some persons were only ‘‘a head without a heart;’’ others, ‘‘a pair of 
eyes and a bundle of nerves’’; or the bump of acquisitiveness was all that remained. 
Very few persons were perfect in body in Skitzland. 

ILLUSTRATION. Much interest attaches to the recent discovery of the third and hith- 
erto unsuspected component of the air, —the gas called argon, from the 


Greek “‘a,’’ not, and ‘‘ ergon,’’ work. Four years ago Lord Rayleigh per- Argon. 
ceived that nitrogen taken from the air is heavier than the same gas chem- 
ically obtained. He and his colleague, Professor Ramsay, suspected the presence 


with the atmospheric nitrogen of some other gas, which has now at length been found, 
having been discovered almost simultaneously by each of these eminent scientists. 
The name ‘‘ argon”? signifies idle, slothful, and has been given to the new gas on account 
of its unexampled inertness. Up to this time it has not been found possible to make it 
enter into combination with any other element (we say ‘‘ any of#er element,”’ though it is 
not yet certain that argonisan element). A new significance is given to that verse in the 
New Testament (Matt. 12: 36) in which the word ‘‘argon”’ occurs. ‘‘ Every zd/e (argon) 
word that men shall speak they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment.’? — 
Prof. Amos R. Wells. 

ILLUSTRATION. An Eastern story tells of a merchant who gave to each of two 
friends a sack of grain to keep till he should call for it. Years passed; 
and at last he claimed his own again. One led him to a field of waving 
corn, and said, ‘‘ This is all yours.’’ The other took him to a granary, 
and pointed out to him as his a rotten sack full of wasted grain. — 
Trumbull, 

Tue FourtH REWARD OF FAITHFULNESS. And give it to him that hath ten 
pounds: to increase his capital and his power to gain more. The faithful one not only 
receives the natural increase from his faithfulness, but other things are added. He has 
the opportunities others refused to accept; he does the work they left undone; he makes 
use of their works and methods which they failed to use. 

V. Statement of the Principle. — Vs. 25-27. 26. Unto every one which 
hath. He only has true possession of a thing who uses its powers and forces. He does 
not really ‘have’? anything which he does not make a stepping-stone to something 
better. Even that he hath. In the lower sense, what was entrusted to him. The 
opportunities pass away, the abilities diminish, the powers wane, So it will be in the 
spiritual world, 


Two Bags of 
Grain. 
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LUKE 20: 9-19. 


LESSON VIII. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


ican ce ee aR MeL RO NICE eS 
27. But those mine enemies, which would not that I should reign over 
them, bring hither, and slay stem before me. 


THe Fate of THosk WHo Reject CHRIST. 27. 
not only neglected duty, but refused to be subject to his sway. 


But those mine enemies, who 
Slay them before me. 


There was a fulfilment of this at the destruction of Jerusalem, 40 years later, when not a 


Christian perished, but more thana million of Jews were slain. 


But that destruction was 


but one example of the ruin which must follow 2 life of sin. 


—d © 


LESSON VIII. — May 24. 
JESUS TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE. — Luke 20: 9-19. 


Read the Connection in Luke 19: 47 to Luke 21: 4. 


Commit Verses 13-16. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, 


SUBJECT. 


The Last Appeals to the Jews to 
Accept their Messiah and be 
Saved. 


Take note that we are now entering upon 
the fourth and last division of the public 
ministry of Jesus. We have been with him 
in Judea, in Galilee, in Perea, and now we 
study the wonderful scenes of the last 
eventful week. 

Its importance can be seen from the 
fact that more room is given to the story of 
this one week in the Gospels than to 
any whole year of Jesus’ ministry. This 
week occupies seven chapters of Matthew, 
five of Mark, five of Luke, and eight of 
John; in all, twenty-five chapters, against 
three for the first year, twenty for the 
second, and twenty-three for the third. 

The events of this week should be 
learned by heart, and by drill and by black- 
board they should be impressed on the 
memory in vivid pictures. 

Their bearing on the work of Christ 
should be clearly pointed out. The first 
three days, which are’ included in to-day’s 
lesson, were employed in one great and 
powerful effort, exerted in every possible 
way, to induce the Jewish nation to accept 
Jesus as -their Messiah, and thus become 
that glorious nation, blessing the whole 
world, for which they had been set apart. 
Jesus rode into Jerusalem as the Prince of 
Peace. The populace hailed him as Messiah. 
He entered the temple asits Lord and droye 
out the money-changers from his Father’s 
house, He presented the truth in parables. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


The stone which the builders rejected, 
the same is become the head of the corner. 
LUKE 20: 17. 


A DISTINCT EPOCH. 


We have now come to a distinctly marked 
division in the life of Christ, his last Week, 
Passion Week. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 1. 


Jesus arrives at Bethany from Jericho on 
Friday evening, March 31, and seems to 
have spent Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, 
with the beloved family. 

In the evening, after the close of the 
Sabbath, was the supper at the house of 
Simon, Matt. 26: 6-13; Mark 14: 3-9; 
John 12: I-11. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 2. 
The triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
(Jesus offering himself as the Messiah King), 
Luke 19: 29-44. 


MONDAY, APRIL 3. 


The acted parable of the withered fig tree, 
Second cleansing of the temple (another 
form of presenting his Messianic claims), 
Luke 19: 45-48. ; 


TUESDAY, APRIL 4. 


The day of teaching in the temple courts, 
The last public teaching of Jesus (again 
in many ways presenting his claims as their 
Messiah for their acceptance), Matt, 21: 23 
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MAY 24. 


JESUS TEACHING IN THE TEMPLE. 


LUKE 20: 9-19. 


He argued, he answered questions, he asked 
questions, and, at last, he warned and 
denounced them ‘‘in sentences that fell like 
strokes of lightning,’’ in order that, if all 
else failed, fear and an accusing conscience 
might persuade them. But all in vain. 

Apply first to the men of that time, and 
then we of our time can see our own con- 
duct as in a mirror. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


“¢ The Supper at Bethany,’’ by Martin de 
Vas; ‘‘The Triumphal Entry,’? by Doré, 
by Plockhorst, and by Bida; ‘* Christ Preach- 
ing in the Temple,”’ by Raphael, by Pedro 
Campagia; ‘‘Show Me a Penny,’’ by 
Titian (Dresden); ‘‘ The Widow’s Mite,”’ 
by Bida, and by Doré. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Stalker’s Life of Christ, for a brief resume 
of this period; Robt. F. Horton’s Cardoons 
of St. Mark, ** Parable of the Vineyard ”’; 
Works on the Parables ; Trench’s West- 
minster Sermons, ‘* Lost Opportunities ’’; 
McLaren’s Sermons, ‘‘The Stone of Stum- 
bling.’ For an interesting account of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, see Our Young 
Folks, Fosephus, 409-461; and Charlotte 
Elizabeth’s Fudea Capita. Plutarch on the 
Delay of Divine Fustice, edited by Prof. A, 
P. Peabody, for an illustration. 


to 23: 39; Mark 11: 27 to 12: 44; Luke 
20: 1 to 21: 4; John 12: 20-50. 

‘““We have a larger mass of our Lord’s 
teachings for this day than for any other 
single day of his ministry.” 

1. Christ’s authority challenged and an- 
swered by a return question. 

2. Parable of the two sons (Matt. only). 

3. Parable of the vineyard. 

4. Parable of the marriage feast and the 
wedding garment (Matt. only), 

5. Three puzzling, ensnaring questions 
wisely answered. 

6. Jesus warns the Jewish rulers with 
terrible denunciations, 

7, The widow’s mite. 

8. Gentile Greeks seek Jesus (John). 

g. The Jews reject him (John). 


THURSDAY. 


The last hope for the nation went out in 
darkness. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Parallels. — Matthew 21: 33-46; Mark 
12: I-12. 

Compare Isaiah 5: 1-7 for similar par- 
able. 

God’s Kingdom a Vineyard. — Deu- 
teronomy 32: 32; Psa, 80: 8-16; Isa. 27: 
25°49; Jem 2: 2uy Bzeka ts ti-6; ree os 


g. Then began he to speak to the people this 
parable; 'A certain man planted a vineyard, and 
let it forth to husbandmen, and went into a“ far 


country for a long time. 


I Matt. 21 
Rev. VER. : 
9. (a) Another country. 


$33. jelarkana) sant. 


9. Went intoa far country, 
only one word in Greek, amed7- 
vnoev, from amo, away from, 
and 6ymos, his own people ; 
hence, went abroad. 


EXPLANATORY. 


This parable is a part of that last great day of Jesus’ public .eaching. In the temple 
courts, ‘‘the simple Galilean’? met the Jewish authorities, arrayed ‘‘in all the pomp of 
official costume.’? There was a keen and prolonged controversy on puzzling questions, in 
answering which it would seem impossible for him to avoid the Scylla of treason to the 
Roman Government or the Charybdis of the loss of all popular favor. ‘* Hour by hour 
Jesus steadfastly met the attack.’’ ‘*Then he carried the war into their own territory. He 
silenced them, but their hearts would not yield. Then he let loose the storm of his indigna- 
tion, and delivered against them the philippic which is recorded in the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew.’? He exposed their hypocritical practices in sentences that fell like strokes of light- 
ning, and made thema scorn and laughing stock, not only to the hearers then, but to all the 
world since. — Sta/ker. All this in order to crash through their bitter prejudices, and to 
cause them to see the yawning gulf before them, and turn and repent ere it. was too late. 
The parable of to-day is a part of this last great effort. 4 \ 

I. The Vineyard God Entrusts to Men.—V. 9. A certain man, representing 
God himself, the owner of allthings. Planted a vineyard. Palestine was a country of 
vineyards, and Jesus took his illustration from a most familiar occurrence, Isaiah uses a 


similar illustration, 
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THE VINEYARD represented the kingdom of God, which was entrusted to the Jews, planted 
by God with the rich and fruitful vines of the knowledge of God, his commandments, the 
institutions of religion, and his revealed word. This vineyard was fertile in every good, 
infinite in possibilities of good for themselves and for the world. ah 

It represents (1) the Christian church. Its origin and life are from God. He has 
committed to it his truth, his holy Spirit, the Sabbath, intelligence, piety, property, influ- 
ence, Sunday schools, missions, organization, every means and opportunity for bringing 
forth every good fruit of the Spirit. (2) It represents our individual lives, and all the 
good God has entrusted to us, — our souls, our minds, our bodies, our time,— all to be cared 
for, and to be cultured, and made to bring forth every good word and work. (3) It 
represents the nation, ‘‘ To the American people, as a people, God has certainly given a 
wonderful vineyard, marvelously fruitful and marvelously protected. But we greatly 
mistake if we imagine that this is our country, with which we may do what we please. It 
is let to us for a time, and for our use of it we must give account.’’ —Z. Adbdott. 

Matthew and Mark fill out the picture by describing what God had done for his vine- 
yard. (1) He set a Aedge or fence about it for protection against robbers and wild beasts. 
(2) He built a waéch-tower to be used for the watchmen who guarded the vineyard, and dur- 
ing the vintage as an abode for the workers and a place of recreation, 
and perhaps for storing the fruit and the grape juice. These towers were What God Did 
sometimes forty or for His 
fifty feet high. (3) Vineyard. 
He made a wzzze- 
préss, an apparatus for pressing the 
juice from the grapes. It was 
means for making use of the fruit. 

THE HEDGE represented all 
that God did to protect and defend 
the nation. The land of Palestine 
itself is hedged about by the sea, 
the mountains, and the desert, as 
England by the sea, as Greece and 
Rome by sea and mountains. The 
law, the divine Word, the institutions 
of the Jews, separated them from 
the evil moral influences of other 
nations. God’s promises and 
watchful care were their perpetual 
defence. They were ‘‘ under the 
shadow of his wings.’’ 

ILLUSTRATION. Around a beau- 
tiful silver bowl, from Przeneste in 
Southern Italy, is engraved a series 
of pictures. First, a king in his 

Se a chariot leaving his castle. Next, 

(In the Kircher Collection.) the king shooting = deer wens 

hill, in a cave of which cowers a 

savage. Then the king flaying the deer hung up in a tree, and the savage behind him 

about to fling a stone at him. Then above is the last picture repeated in smaller compass, 

but between the stone and the king is the common bird-like symbol of God. The king 
is protected by the divine wings. 

THE WATCH-TOWER represented the watch-care God exercised over his people, through 
leaders and prophets. It still represents God’s ceaseless, watchful care over his people. 
‘* He that watcheth over Israel slumbers not nor sleeps.’? No enemy can surprise him; 
no evil can overpower him. 

THE WINE-PREss represented all the institutions and means of grace conferred upon 
the Jewish people, for their prosperity and usefulness; and now, all the influences God 
confers on us to make us fruitful, — the Bible, the Sabbath, Christian homes, the influences 
of the Spirit. Isaiah shows how much in every way God had done for his people to make 
them a holy and worthy nation. 

If. The Vineyard Committed to the Care of the Husbandmen.—V. 9. 
And let it forth to husbandmen. It is customary in the East, as in Ireland and in 
other parts of Europe, for the owner to Jet out his estate to husbandmen, zt. e., to tenants, 
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1o. And at the season he sent a servant to the | Rev: Ver.: 
husbandmen, that they should give him of the fruit] ‘% (4) Handled him. 
of the vineyard: but the husbandmen beat him,| ,,. Of the fru, Jrom (diss) 


and sent Aim away empty. the fruit, ome that the 
z rent was to be paid in kind.” 
tr. And again he sent another servant: and|\ 1. Zntreaied him shame- 


he ‘ b : Sully, atimacartes, from a, not 
they beat him also, and ’entreated Aim shametully, aad ‘suit, hawor odieHonored 


and sent Az away empty. him, insulted, treated with con- 
tempt. 


who pay him an annual rent, either in money, or, as apparently in this case, in kind. — 
Abbott. ‘* For corn land the tenant pays two thirds of the produce. In the case of vine- 
yards and other permanent crops, he retains but one fourth, but the owner provides all 
fences and fixtures.’? — 77istram. And went into a far country: rather, as in the R. v., 
another country. We went abroad. He left his tenants in charge with everything need- 
ful for their work, and thus by his absence tested their faithfulness, and gave them oppor- 
tunity to develop their characters and fulfil their duties. This was for a long time. 

THE HUSBANDMEN represented first the rulers of the Jews, and then the nation as a 
whole. All church members are the husbandmen. So are all the people of our nation. 
Tn his lesser sphere each individual is a husbandman. 

THE ABSENCE OF THE LorD represents the fact that for a long period the guidance of 
the nation was entrusted to rulers and prophets, and the nation had the 
guarding of the precious truths and institutions entrusted to them, without Training and 
direct interference from God. Christ did not come till fifteen hundred years — Testing by 
after the planting of the nation, and four hundred after the last prophet. Absence. 

And still God entrusts to nation, to church, and to individual the things 
he has committed to their charge, without direct interference. For so only can they be trained 
and proved. ‘‘So long as we are watched by one who has a right to control or direct us 
we are not entirely free to show ourselves as we are; but when we are left to ourselves we 
are more likely to disclose our true characters as they are. It is while the teacher is out of 
the schoolroom that pupils show whether they can be depended on for good order and 
studiousness. It is while the employer is absent that the servants prove what is their spirit 
in service.”? —/Z/. C. Trumbull. 

THE RENT. We have always to pay rent for every privilege. For their land the Jews 
must pay the rent of national purity, justice, patriotism; for their spiritual privileges, the 
rent of faith and obedience; for office, the rent of service to God and man. — A. Glover. 
For every vineyard entrusted to us, every privilege and blessing, God has a right to expect 
from us the fruits in the season thereof. ‘These fruits are gratitude, love, obedience, 
worship, consecration of time, talents, and property toward God; and all the fruits of the 
Spirit toward men, — intelligence, generosity, character, growth. 

Nore that, as the cultivator of the vineyard was to enjoy the fruits it bore, and the 
more fruitful it was, and the more industriously he cultivated it for the owner, the more 
abundant and delightful was his own reward, so it is with those to whom God has entrusted 
his spiritual vineyard; every fruit God requires is best for themselves. He wants them to 
use and enjoy. He never ‘‘ muzzles the ox that treadeth out the corn.’”’ All that pleases 
him blesses us. 

Ill. The Owner Sends Servants for the Fruits. — Vs. 10-12. 10. And at 
the season, not any definite time, but every occasion when God had rea- 
son to expect the results. Sometimes it was courage and faith, sometimes The Season 
patience; sometimes efforts to benefit the other nations; at all times obe- of Fruit. 
dience, and the gradual development of nobility of character, beautiful 
daily life, care for the poor, depth and purity of worship, larger intelligence, liberty, and 
insight, closer communion with God,—each in the degree that God’s people had had 
time to acquire, just as we expect different fruits from an older child than a younger 
one. 
The season of fruits with us is the time when God has a right to expect us to believe 
in Jesus; when good works are rightfully required, more, and larger, and more perfect as 
we go on in the Christian life; when there are special opportunities for serving God and 
man, special trials, special calls, seasons of revival. He sent a servant. The prophets 
and all faithful priests and teachers. 

Every special call to love and serve God, every service at the church, every oppor- 
tunity to do good, every providence of God, every season of revival, the voice of the 
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12. And again he sent a third: and _ they | Rev. Ver.: 
wounded him also, and cast zm out. i Ba (c.) Omit when they see 

13. Then said the lord of the vineyard, What | ™™- , 
i I do? I will send my beloved er itmay) eee 
be they will reverence 47m ° when they see him. 

14. But when the husbandmen saw him, they reasoned ¢ among them- 
selves, saying, This is the heir: come, let us kill him. that the inheritance 
may be ours. 


Holy Spirit, the Sabbath, the Bible, conscience, —all are servants God sends to us for the 
fruits that are due him. The husbandmen beat him. The next one they not only 
beat, but extreated him shamefully. Mark adds that they ‘‘ cast stones and wounded him 
in the head.’”? The third they wounded and cast out. Mark adds that ‘‘him they 
killed, and many others.”’ : ye! 

Thus, if we may trust Jewish tradition, Jeremiah was stoned by the exiles in Egypt, 
Isaiah sawn asunder by King Manasseh; and, for an ample historical justification of this 
description, see Jeremiah, chapters 37, 38; 1 Kings 18: 13; 22: 24-27; 2 Kings 6: 31; 
21: 16; 2 Chronicles 24: 19-22; 36: 16; and also Acts 7: 52; and the whole passage 
finds a parallel in the words of the apostle (Heb. 11: 36).— 7vench. 

Itis quite remarkable how many of the prophets were, at one time or many, ill-treated 
by the Jews, — Moses, Elijah, Elisha, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, Zechariah. And not long 
before this John the Baptist had perished, a martyr to his faithfulness. And sent him 
away empty. The fruit the Lord had aright to expect, the people did not give him. 
The nation as a whole were very disappointing. The picture of what they might have 
been, placed beside the picture of what they were, presents a contrast like that of a sum- 
mer garden and a winter pasture land. The behavior of these husbandmen is only a pic- 
ture of the way impenitent men still treat God’s messengers of mercy. How often we 
stop our ears to his calls! How often we shut out his Holy Spirit from our hearts! How 
often do the impressions he makes, fade like the morning cloud and early dew! How 
often do we resist conscience! What greater meanness in the universe than our rejectio1 
of God’s messengers while we are actually enjoying the vineyard he gave us! 

IV. As a Last Resort He Sends His Only Son.— Vs. 13-15. It is only by 
placing together the three accounts that we can understand the full beauty and power of 
this passage: ‘* Then said the Lord of the vineyard, What shall I do? Having yet there- 
fore one son, his well beloved, he said, I will send my beloved son. He sent him also 
last unto them, saying, They will reverence my son.’’ This was the last and crowning 
effort of divine mercy; after which, on the one side, all the resources even of heavenly 
love are exhausted; on the other, the measure of sins is perfectly filled up. — Trench. 

13. My beloved: dear to him as his own self. This is said to show the greatness 
of God’s love to man (John 3: 16). 

The Son of God comes to every heart. He comes close to each soul. He knocks at 
the door. He patiently waits for it to open. 

14. This is the heir. Christ is the heir of all things (Heb. 1: 2). The Jewish nation 
should have been his to rule, while they obeyed him, the Messiah, in love. Let us 
kill him, that the inheritance may be ours. “This alludes to the Eastern custom, 
that, if an owner was not to be found, and the occupier pays the taxes for six years, he 
can claim the property. The owner, in this case, was in a far country, and had sent ser- 
vant after servant, but had not enforced his rights. When the legal heir appeared they 
were alarmed for their tenure, and hoped that by killing him, unless his father came in 
person, the estate would become absolutely their own.’? — Canon Tristram. 

If Jesus was the Messiah, and he was introducing the kingdom of God, the whole 
spirit of which was so different fromm theirs, then they would lose their places as rulers, as 
teachers, as men of influence, their authority over the people, and their chief business. 
They were so connected with a system, and with wrong ideas, and principles, and customs, 
which must pass away with Christ’s reign, that if Christ prevailed they must fall. But 
they imagined that if they could destroy Christ they could continue in possession of the 
inheritance, be rulers over Israel, teachers and leaders of the people, the possessors of the 
nation, living on the fat of the land, still renting the temple courts to money-changers. 

Gop Senps His Son. We should dwell on the infinite greatness and preciousness of 
this expression of God’s desire that all men should be saved. (1) The highest possible 
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15- So they cast him out of the vineyard, and | 1Psa.118: 22; Matt. ar: 42. 
Rev. VER. : 


killed 42m, What therefore shall the lord of the| 16. (¢) Will come. 
vineyard do unto them ? . t a Maa 

16. He “shall come and destroy these husband- Us rae A 
men, and“ shall give the vineyard to others. And|Matinew the’ expression is 


Kakovs Kak@s amoAécer. He 


when they heard 7¢, they said, God forbid ill badl 
u dest th bad 
17. And he beheld them, and said, What is this| men, or, he will horribly de- 


cr : z : stroy those horrid men, miser- 

then that is written,! The stone which the builders ably destroy those miserable 

Gejectedsthe saine “is become the head of the | Py, (0c ote shall be 

corner ? 16. God forbid, nh yévoto, 
let it not be. 


expression of God’s love for man is the Almighty Creator sending his beloved Son from the 
highest heaven to this smallest corner of his universe to save sinful men. (2) In Jesus, 
his Son, are the highest possible powers that can work together for the salvation of man, 
— the forgiveness of sin, the light of truth about God and immortality,-the strongest mo- 
tives, hope, fear, love, duty,—the influences of the life-giving Spirit, a perfect 
example. ‘There is no conceivable influence or power by which men can be drawn to God 
which is not found in Jesus Christ. 

V. The Fate of Those Who Rejected the Son.—V. 16. He shall come 
and destroy these husbandmen. Since every possible method of saving them had 
been rejected. The tree that no culture will enable to bring forth fruit must be cut down. 
The wicked man whom nothing can make better must perish. In the summer of A. D. 
70, forty years after this parable was spoken, Jerusalem was destroyed and the temple 
was burned and laid in ruins by the Roman army under Titus, after the most terrible siege 
on record; 97,0co were taken prisonets, and 1,100,000 perished. Yet these Jews, if 
they had been faithful, might have been the leading nation in the world, walking as kings 
and princes among men, the joy of the whole earth, shedding the light of God’s truth 
and righteousness over the nations. But they would not; they rejected the Messiah and 
perished. And shall give the vineyardto others. ‘‘ The others”’ were the Christian 
church, the new kingdom of heaven, which took the place of the Jewish nation after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. (See Acts 13: 46.) Christians became the heirs of all the prom- 
ises (Gal. 3: 7, 9, 29). 

If we reject Christ for this world, we are lost for this world. Those who reject Christ 
from their lives and plans, in order that they may keep possession of themselves, their 
pleasures, and hopes, have taken the shortest and surest way to lose them. Christ is the 
guide to eternal life, and those who refuse the guide will lose their way. Christ is the 
giver of the new heart, and implants the principles which make heaven what itis. To 
really reject him is to reject heaven itself. So there is only one way in which we as a 
nation can keep the goodly heritage in which God has placed us. By obedience to his 
laws, by true and earnest religious life, by faithfulness in giving the gospel to all the 
people, by justice and righteousness to all, by putting down intemperance, gambling, and 
vice, — only by this loyalty to God, who gave us this country, can we possibly keep our 
country. Reject the Son of God, his principles, his truth, and his power, and we are lost. 

V. The Triumph of the Rejected. —Vs. 17-19. 17. This then that is written, in 
Psalm 118: 22, 23, —a psalm which the Jews applied to the Messiah. Peter twice applied 
it to him (Acts 4: 11; 1 Pet. 2: 7). The stone which the builders rejected. © Inthe 
primary meaning of the psalm the illustration seems to have been drawn from one of the 
stones, quarried, hewn, and marked, away from the site of the temple, which the builders, 
ignorant of the head architect’s plans, or finding on it no mark (such as recent explora- 
tions in Jerusalem have shown to have been placed onthe stones of Solomon’s temple in 
the place where they were quarried, to indicate their position in the future structure of the 
fabric), had put on one side as having no place in the building, but which was found after- 
wards to be that on which the completeness of the structure depended, — on which, as the 
chief corner-stone, the two walls met and were bonded together.’’ — Plawnzpire. The stone 
rejected was Jesus the Messiah, and the kingdom and its blessings which would come 
With him. Is become the head of the corner. The corner-stone on which the super- 
structure rests. The most important stone in the building. The Messiah is to succeed 
and reign, his kingdom is to come, no matter who opposes, The great corner-stones in 
all world-famous causes have been stones which the builders rejected, ¢. g., unpopular 
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18. Whosoever shall fall upon that stone | ,Dan. 2: 34 355 Matt. 21: 44. 


shall be ‘broken; but! on whomsoever it] 18. (4) Every one that. 

shall fall, it 7 will grind him to powder. % ie yiewill cedttes hit eee 
1g. And the chief priests and the scribes| ., 4,1 se spoken, ovvOdaciioerat, 

the same hour sought to lay hands on him ; | from ow and @Adw, to crush together, to 

and they feared the people: for they perceived | “ys" eth pau Oeee 


; j “The picture is that of a wznnow7n, 
that he had spoken this parable against Jan.” “Shall scatter him as the chaff ts 


them. blown from the winnowing fan”’ ; hence, 
grind to powder. 
principles, unwelcome truths, unconventional but consecrated men. — Glover. But the 


fact that a stone is rejected does not make it a corner-stone. 

18. Whosoever shall fall upon that stone, stumbles at the humiliation of Jesus, 
and so does not accept his claims. Shall be broken, shall suffer great injury, but may yet 
be saved by repentance and faith. But on whomsoever it shall fall, in final judgment 
and punishment, it will grind him to powder, in complete and irremediable destruction. 
This was fulfilled in the destruction of Jerusalem, a type of the ruin of those who reject 
Christ’s principles, atoning love, and guidance. 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he all. 
; — Logan. 

19. And the chief priests, seeing that the parable applied to them, thought to defeat 
the prophecy, and make the words to be impossible to be fulfilled, by destroying Jesus. But 
it was his death that wrought victory for him. 

ILLUSTRATION. See the legend of the rejected stone, in Se/ec¢ Motes for 1895, p. 112. 


LESSON IX. — May 31. 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM FORETOLD. 
Luke 21 : 20-36: 


Read Chapter 21: 5-38. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 


A Glimpse of the Future, and How to 
Live in View of It. 


The busiest and fullest of days had been 
spent in the temple in putting forth every 
possible effort to induce the Jews to accept 
Jesus as their Messiah, and thus save them- 
selves and their nation from destruction. 

This Tuesday, the last day of his public 
teaching, ‘‘ should have been the fair city’s 
bridal day, when she should have been 
married to the Son of God.’? But ‘he 
who would have taken her to his heart, as 
the hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings, saw the eagles already in the air, 
flying past to rend her to pieces.’? — Stalker. 

All that could be done was done. The 


Commit Verses 34-36. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away. — LUKE 


Di 2 GY 


THE SECTION 


includes verses 5-38 and the fuller account 
in Matthew. The whole of this discourse 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the end of the world. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Parallels. — Matthew 24 and Mark 13. 
Parables. — The three parables of Mat- 
thew 25 spoken at the same time, and illus- 
trating and applying the previous discourse. 
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May 31. 


DESTRUCTION FORETOLD. 


LUKE 21: 20-36. 


last word was spoken, the last warning 
given, and toward night Jesus left the tem- 
ple, never to enter it again, and wended his 
way with his chosen disciples up the slope 
of the Mount of Olives, on the way to 
Bethany and to the family which he loved. 
It was only left for him now, in the two 
days that remained, to give all the instruc- 
tion possible to his disciples, to prepare them 
for what was coming, so that in the midnight 
darkness and fearful struggle some heavenly 
star of guidance should keep them from 
despair, and when their old hopes vanished, 
‘like the baseless fabric of a dream,’’ the 
new kingdom should gradually shine out of 
the mist, firm, and strong, and beautiful. 


HISTORICAL SETTING, 
Time. — Tuesday, April 4, A. D. 30, 
toward evening. 
Place. — The slope of the Mount of 
Olives on the way from the temple to 
Bethany, overlooking the city of Jerusalem. 


PLACE IN THE LIFE OF 
CHRIST. 


Just after the close of his last great day 
of public teaching in the temple. He had 
done all he could to persuade the rulers to 
accept him as the Messiah. There remained 
for him only to say his last words to his 
disciples during the two days that remained 
before his crucifixion. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. - 


** Christ Preaching in the Temple,’ by 
Pedro Campafia, and by Marc Antonio; 
** Destruction of Jerusalem,’’ by Kaulbach, 
and by Beyer; ‘‘ The Last Judgment,’’ by 
Michael Angelo (Sistine Chapel, Rome), 
by Orcagna (Pisa), by Rubens (Munich), 
and by E. Burne Jones; ‘‘ Views of Mount of 
Olives and Jerusalem”? in Larthly Footsteps 
of the Man of Galilee. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Fairbairn on Prophecy, Chap. V.; Oehler’s 
Theology of the Old Testament; on the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, see Voung Folks’ 
Josephus, later chapters; Josephus’ Wars 
of the Fews ; Tacitus’ History, V., 13; Mil- 
man’s f7estory of the Fews, I1., 16; Meri- 
vale’s Roman fistory, VI., 59; Helena’s 
flousehold, a story of those times; Charlotte 
Elizabeth’s Fudea Capta,; Lowell’s Poems, 
‘The Present Crisis’?; on the escape of © 
the Christians from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, see Nelson Ox Infidelity ; Eusebius’ 
Lcclestastical History, Book IlI., 5; on the 
second coming of Christ, see H. Grattan 
Guinness’ The Approaching End of the Age ; 
Green’s Glimpses of the Coming ; Warren’s 
Parousia ; F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, 
“* Waiting for the Second Advent.”’ 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Questionings by the Way.—V.7. Matthew 24: 3; Mark 13: 3,4. As Jesus 
with his disciples left the temple, they called his attention to the magnificent temple build- 
ings, ‘‘one of the wonders of the world,’’ built of white marble, covering nineteen acres, 
with graceful and towering porches, and nine gates, one of solid Corinthian brass, the 
others overlaid with gold and silver, and they pointed out the solid foundations, some of 
the stones of which were more than 4o feet long, 20 broad, and 12 high. 

Jesus’ reply was that the time was coming when not one of these stones should be left 
upon another. Amazed and perplexed by this answer, they seem to have walked on with- 
out speaking further to him, but thinking it over and perhaps talking it over together, till 
they came to some resting place on the slope of the Mount of Olives, when they asked 
Jesus to explain. ‘‘Tell us, when shall these things be, and what shall be the sign of thy 
- coming, and of the end of the world?’’ What follows is the answer to these questions. 

Nore that such questions are not unimportant. They are very practical. The disciples 
had to pass through seasons of great darkness, confusion, and trouble. They needed to 
know what these things meant, how they were to act in them, and what the outcome 
would be. The answer brought encouragement, warning, hope, enthusiasm, and courage. 
It aided their faith. It guided their conduct. It threw light on their path. It was nec- 
essary that they should understand that, though their Master was crucified, that was not the 
end. He, himself, ‘‘this same Jesus,’’ was to return in glory and establish his kingdom. 

II. Visions of the Future. — Vs. 8-27. Matthew 24: 5-31; Mark 13: 5-27. 
Jesus withdrew the curtains which hid the future, and gave the disciples a glimpse of what 
was before them. 

First. THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE; THE TROUBLOUS TIMES WHICH PRECEDED THE 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. In the earlier verses we see some of the troubles and 
difficulties in the midst of which they were to lay the foundations of the church. 
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20. And ! when ye shall see Jerusalem compassed |* se Beta Mark 
with armies, then know that the desolation thereof is nigh, 


ILLUSTRATION. When 
we would build houses and 
plant gardens in a new 
country, we have always 
first to disturb the quiet of 
the old state of things. The 
trees are cut down, the 
‘ ground is upturned, great 
quantities of material are 
piled around in seeming 
confusion. Only thus can 
we gain our beautiful 
home. So there are al- 
ways confusions, overturn- 
ings, and commotions in 

Mosque of Omar (Mt. Moriah). the planting of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

The temple was to be destroyed. But this was absolutely necessary in order to graft 
the new religion upon the old, as one must cut off limbs from a tree in which he would 
graft a better kind of fruit. . . 

False Christs would arise, pretending to be the Messiah, basing their claims on such pre- 
tensions to royalty, or attack onthe Romans, or outward forms as would deceive many, 
and which yet could in no wise bring in the kingdom on their plan. 

Then would come great wars, and rumors of wars, and all kinds of disturbance and 
commotion. The very foundations of society would be upheaved as by an earthquake, 
Famines and pestilences would follow, with fearful sights and signs. 

Nature itself would seem to sympathize with the moral upheavals and revolutions. 
‘¢ Perhapsno period in the world’s history has ever been so marked by these convulsions 
as that which intervenes between the crucifixion and the destruction of Jerusalem.’’ — 

. Llumptre. Seneca takes note of the fact. Between this prophecy and the destruction of 
Jerusalem there were (1) a great earthquake at Crete, A. D. 46 or 47; (2) one at Rome, 
A.D. 51; (3) one at Apamia-in Phrygia, A. D. 53; (4) one at Laodicea in Phrygia, 
A.D. 60; (5) one in Campania; (6) one in Jerusalem, A. D. 67, described in Josephus 
(Wars of the Fews, 1V., 4, 5). Pompeii was partly destroyed by an earthquake, A. D. 
63, and, with Herculaneum,!wholly overthrown in August, A. D. 79. Both Tacitus and 
Josephus mention the portent that 


“Fierce, fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 
In rank and squadron, and right form of war.’’ 


There were to come fierce persecutions, by which some should be slain, others cast into 
prison and scourged. 

Even their own families would turn against them and betray them even to death. 

They would be hated by all men, called all manner of names, be social outcasts. 

The love of the many would wax cold. They were too weak of faith to stand fast 
against all this opposition. They wouldyield to the tide. Many even in the church itself, 
the pillar and ground of the truth, would fall away; this the saddest of all, the most hope- 
less feature. 

SECOND. THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, AND THE END OF THAT AGE oR DIs- 
PENSATION. 20. When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed by armies. Jesus 
was probably sitting upon the exact spot where the famous Tenth Legion of the Roman sol- 
diers who captured Jerusalem were encamped during the siege. ‘‘ The sun was setting, and 
the whole city with the surrounding valleys and hiNsides alive with the camps of pilgrims, 
lay beneath him in the evening light.”? — Daniel March. The city was magnificent with 
its palaces, and strong walls, and marble temple with golden roof and pinnacles. It is 
hard to realize the terrible times which came upon Jerusalem a few years after the death of 
Christ. The people were treated with horrible cruelty by the Roman authorities. They 
rebelled and retaliated, till there was open rebellion and it required the best power of the 
Roman Empire to conquer the city. Jerusalem was surrounded by the Roman Legions. 
Fearful wars and rumors of wars were all over the land. Soon there was civil war in Rome 
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21. Then let them that are in Judea flee to the Dan. 93 26, 273 Zech. an: . 
mountains; and let them which are in @% the midst ee 24: 196 

i P ; . VER.: 
of it depart out; and let not them that are in the pata): ariiaeaudae dees. 


® countries enter thereinto. 21. ss omnis i 
Pres (C2 , the earth. 
22. For these be the days of vengeance, that| 23. (2) Unto. 


all things ann are ' written may be fulfilled, ae Oy eouseanee eneinapeae 
23. But” woe unto them that are with child, and | “ of rendering fii justice.” 


‘< Z 23. Distress, avayxyn, neces- 
to them that give suck, in those days! for there | sity; hence, straits, distress. 

. : Oar d 23. Wrath, opyn, from opyaw, 
shall be great distress in the ° land, and wrath “ upon | to"bem, to ewell as with como? 
this people. tion ; Aexce, swelling with an- 

ger or indignation. 


itself. The first siege of Jerusalem was in A. D. 66, under Cestius. Then the disciples 
could know that the desolation thereof is nigh. 

21. Let them which are in Judea flee to the mountains. These could escape 
with comparative ease. Jesus practically forbids his disciples to join in the terrible series of 
revolts, and fierce insurrection, and frantic but useless attacks upon the Romans, or the 
fanatical disputes between the different factions of the Jews. They could do no good. 
Courage, but not wisdom, prevailed in the councils of the Jews, and the disciples could best 
serve their country and the world by keeping away. The struggle was hopeless. It would 
accomplish little, even if successful, and it would give the impression that the Christians 
were but a sect of these turbulent Jews, instead of followers of the Prince of Peace, and thus 
hinder the saving work of the gospel. Let them which are in the midst of it (the 
city) depart out. ‘‘It is needful to consider how the beleaguering of the city by the 
Roman armies could be a sign to the Christians to ‘depart out,’ seeing that the besieging 
army hemmed them in so that there was no escape. It is to be remembered that the city 
of Jerusalem was twice threatened — once, some time before the arrival of Titus, by Cestius 
Gallus (A. D. 66), who, having drawn up his army before the city, when by a single stroke 
he might have taken it, and prevented the subsequent carnage and desolation, suddenly, 
and for no apparent reason, withdrew his army.’’ ‘It may have been at this time that 
that which is related by Eusebius took place, that the whole body of the Church of Jeru- 
salem, having been commanded by a divine revelation given to men of approved piety there 
before the war, removed from the city, and dwelt at a certain town beyond the Jordan, 
called Pella in Decapolis.’? — Sadler. Two years and a half later (May, a.D. 69), Ves- 
pasian retired from Jerusalem, after having conquered its environs. The emperor Vitellius 
had died, and Vespasian went to Cesarea to be proclaimed emperor, ‘‘ and the war against 
the Jews was interrupted by civil war amongst the Romans.’’ — Lewin (Fasti Sacrz). 
Thus another opportunity was given for obeying Christ’s injunction. It is said that not a 
single Christian perished in the siege, because all obeyed. 

22. These be the days of vengeance, of the divine punishment on account of their 
sins. Josephus declares that ‘‘ the misfortunes of all men, from the beginning of the world, 
if they be compared to those of the Jews, are not so terrible as theirs were,’’ ‘‘nor did any 
age ever produce a generation more fruitful of wickedness from the beginning of the world:”’ 
All these things came upon the Jews because they rejected Christ. Had they received him 
as the Messiah, they would not have aroused the opposition of the Roman Empire as they 
did. They would not have been cruel, turbulent, riotous, and factious. ‘They would have 
been united and patriotic, not permitting selfish considerations to lead them to fight one 
another as fiercely as they fought the Romans. All things which are written. The 
language refers to Old Testament prophecies, such as Leviticus 26: 14-24; Deuteronomy 
28: 15, etc.; 29: 19-28; Daniel 9: 26, 27; Zechariah 11; 12: 2.— Addolt. 

23. But woe unto them, etc., whose sufferings will be aggravated by the distress. 
Great distress . . . and wrath upon this people. The horrors of war and sedition, of 
famine and pestilence, were such as exceeded all example or conception. The city was 
densely crowded by the multitudes which had come up to the passover. Pestilence ensued, 
and famine followed. The commonest instincts of humanity were forgotton. Acts of 
violence and cruelty were perpetrated without compunction or remorse, and _barbarities 
enacted which cannot be described. Mothers snatched the food from the mouths of their 
husbands and children, and one actually killed, roasted, and devoured her infant son. 
(Compare Lev. 26: 29; Deut. 28: 56, 57.) The besieged devoured even the filth 
of the streets; and so excessive was the stench that it was necessary to hurl 600,000 
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24. And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, |. Ya"; 95273 4% 


2 Matt. 24: 29; Mark 13: 243 


and shall be led away captive into ¢ all nations: Rey eet 
and Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gen-|",° (c) Ail the nations. 
tiles } until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. 25,26. (7) In perplexity for the 


f Se roaring of the sea and the bil- 
25. And* there shall be signs in the sun, and | lows; men fainting for fear, 


* df tation of the things. 
in the moon, and in the stars; and upon the earth | "°°" RP" = 


g : ; ‘ 24. Edge, otdpsatt, mouth. 
distress of nations, with “perplexity ; the sea and | ,, 24,28 o7ehar, aero 


i ° icturi devour- 
eg nc ere tpn 


corpses over the wall, while 97,000 captives were taken during the war, and more than 
1,100,000 perished in the siege. — Cambridge Bible. Five hundred every day were, by the 
command of Titus, crucified on the walls around the city. The multitude of executions was 
so great that room was wanting for the crosses, and crosses for the bodies. — Zhomas. 

24. Led away captive into all nations. A fact which has continued till this day. 
There are about 8,000,000 Jews in the world, somewhat more than the number in Pales- 
tine at the time of Christ. According to the last report of the English Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel among the Jews, there are 3,000,000 Jews in Russia, 1,644,000 in Austria, 
562,000 in Germany, 105,000 in Turkey, 63,000 in France, and 92,000 in Great Britain. 
In New York city there are 250,000. Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles. 
*¢ All sorts of Gentiles, — Romans, Saracens, Persians, Franks, Norsemen, Turks, — have 
“trodden down” Jerusalem since then.’? — Caméridge Bible. Until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. By the times,— “‘ seasons ’’ or ‘‘ opportunities ’’ of the Gentiles,— is 
meant the period allotted for their full evangelization. Rom. 11: 25, ‘‘ Blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in.’’ — Cambricge Bible. 
‘« The times of the Gentiles are the Gentile dispensation, just as the time of Jerusalem is the 
Jewish dispensation.’? — Addott. 

THIRD VISION. ‘THE COMING OF THE SON OF MAN. The times beginning at Christ’s 
death and ending with the destruction of Jerusalem witnessed one real second coming of 
the Son of man. That this is so is made as clear as words can well make it by the dec- 
larations of Christ himself. In each of the first three Gospels Jesus is reported as saying 
that that generation should not pass away before the Son of man should appear in the 
clouds with great power and glory. And that ‘‘ generation’’ here has its ordinary mean- 
ing, as is shown by the fact that in another place in each of these same Gospels, Jesus 
declares that some of the people who were then listening to him should see ‘‘ the Son of 
man coming in his kingdom,”’ ‘‘ see the kingdom of God”? ‘‘ come with power’? (Matt. 
16: 27, 28; Markg: 1; Lukeg: 26, 27). 

1. This period was a second coming, a return to earth and to his church after his 
death. This was absolutely necessary to the work of the apostles in building up the 
church. They could not found it on a dead Christ. The first rays of this coming began at 
the resurrection, appeared more fully in the gift of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, and became 
a completed coming, or phase of his coming, when the old dispensation passed away at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and the new dispensation took its place. ‘‘ This was the beginning 
of an altogether new order of things — what we call ‘A Mew Disfensation.’’? Pentecost, 
as dating from Calvary and the resurrection (and not to be regarded apart from these), is the 
starting point of that part of God’s church which we call distinctively ‘‘ The Church of 
Christ.’? — Fohn Elder Cummings. ‘ 

2. This coming was fersonal- he promised to abide with the church. ‘‘Lo, I am 
with you alway.’’ 

3. It was preceded by great judgments such as are here described. 

4. The gospel was first preached to all nations. So Paul says in Romans 1: 8 
(written A. D. 58), and in Colossians 1: 6, 23 (written A. D. 62). 

5. Thus we see that the expectation of the immediate coming af their Lord was not a 
mistake of the apostles. It was not a looking for something 2000 years ahead, but for a 
sunrise whose herald rays showed them that it might come at any time. 

6. They could not tell the hour, because they did not know the manner of its com- 
ing, nor understand its full meaning. We cannot tell the exact hour of sunrise ona 
cloudy day. 

FourTH VISION. THE COMING OF THE SON OF MAN. Vs. 25-27. 25. There 
shall be signs in the sun andinthe moon. These verses seem to havea look beyond the 
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26. Men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for Bay ori aes 
looking after those things which are coming on| 14:14. %Rom.8: 19,23 


. 1 = ; 
the earth: for’ the powers of heaven shall be| ,¢. ee tral riod. 


shaken. ae wont pes to leave off 
5 cathing, to faint, 

27. And then shall they see the Son of man| 26. Shaten, garevOiioovrat, 

2 : . ‘ from gados,a billow, agitated 
coming In a cloud with Power and great glory. like the waves of a stormy sea. 
28. And when these things begin to come to] _, 28 Redemption, amodvtpwars, 
h leak ° deliverance or release by pay- 
pass, then look up, and lift up your heads; for] ment of a ransom, as from 


3 : ‘ slavery or trouble. Thus ap- 
your redemption draweth nigh. plied to redemption from sin. 


destruction of Jerusalem to the final coming of the Son of man, though applicable to 
both events. The same conditions will prevail; the same warfare and disturbance always 
arise when truth is making its way against error. The history of every country that has 
grown into Christian civilization is a record of this. The conflict has been either physi- 
cal or moral, but it has always come. England and France are witnesses. The contests 
to-day in opposition to oppression, intemperance, political corruption are all witnesses. 
That the sun and moon darkened and stars falling (see Matthew) are doubtless typical 
and not physical is plain from Acts 2: 16-20, where St. Peter applies the same expres- 
sions to his time, when no such literal physical signs appeared. Similar figurative poet- 
ical representations of great civil and social commotions are depicted in Isaiah 13: 10; 
Ziee3s4eAs Ezekiel 327 7, 8; Joel 2: 10% 3: 15;  Amos.8: 9; Micah 93: 6-3. 
Even the common speech of men describes a time of tribulation as one in which ‘the 
skies are dark’? and ‘‘the sun of a nation’s glory sets in gloom.’’ These expressions of 
Christ may refer to the moral and spiritual conflicts, he powers of heaven falling, the over- 
throw of false ideas, and principles, and ‘spiritual wickedness in high places.’? The 
sea and the waves roaring express vividly the wild commotions among the people, polit- 
ical and social agitations. 

27. Then shall they see the Son of man coming. All these things must neces- 
sarily precede the coming of the Son of man. The commotion in the clouds and darkness are 
the sign that the light is working. The social upheavals are proofs that truth and the 
gospel are living powers, and are doing their work. In a cloud, amid all this commo- 
tion and upheaval, with power and great glory. Only power could emerge from these 
commotions. Only power divine can bring the kingdom of God, and its coming will be 
the most glorious, bright, beautiful event that ever shone upon this earth. I cannot but 
see in this coming the final triumph of Christ, his religion, his principles. This is the com- 
ing the later apostles were expecting as the completion of that which appeared when the 
old dispensation passed away. This is what John means when he prayed, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.’? It was not the judgment and the destruction of the world, but the coz- 
version of the world they longed for, and for which we long and pray, saying, 7hy king- 
dom come. (1) This is personal, for Christ will reign in every heart. (2) It will be 
preceded by the fall of all the powers of evil, all tyrannies, and hierarchies, and slav- 
eries, and idolatries, and systems of false religion. This will not take place without wars 
and persecutions. The governments of the earth, as now founded, must perish, and be 
changed into governments for the goodof the people. These stars shall fall, and powers 
be shaken. (3) The gospel will be preached to all the world. (4) It will be a coming 
in the clouds with power and glory; for the source of all these triumphs of Christ is from 
heaven; the triumph is spiritual, and no kingdom is so glorious or so powerful as this. 

Yet this is not all. There will be a great final coming of Christ at the time of the 
judgment and resurrection, referred to in r Thessalonians 4: 13-18; Revelations 20: 7 to 
22: 5; and Matthew 25. This, too, will be preceded by all the signs foretold as tokens 
of his coming. 

Ill. Promises of Comfort and Hepe.— Vs. 28-33, also 18 and 19; Matthew 24: 
Laan A 

i First. Zhe promised coming of Christ isa great joy. 28. Then look up, take courage, do 
not despair when you see these troubles and commotions, but see in them the sign and proof 
that your redemption draweth nigh, your deliverance from evil, the success of your work, 
the uplifting of the truth, the gospel, the kingdom you preach, from its down-trodden con- 
dition to a place of triumph. What seems so evil is the necessary sign of the triumph of 
the good. It is the stillness of death that is to be feared, not the commotions that arise 
from the progress of Christianity. 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


29. And! he spake to them a parable ; Behold 
the fig tree, and all the trees; 

30. When they now shoot forth, ye see and know 
of your own selves that summer is now nigh at 
hand. 

31. So likewise ye, when ye see these things 
“come to pass, know ye that the kingdom of God 
is nigh at hand. 

32. Verily I say unto you, This generation shall 
not pass away, ” till all be fulfilled. 

33. Heaven ?and earth shall pass away ; but my 
words shall not pass away. 

34. And ? take heed to yourselves, lest ‘at any 
time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and 
drunkenness, and cares of this life, and so that day 
come upon you’ unawares. 

35. For*as a snare shall it come on all them 
that dwell on the face of the whole earth. 

36. 


I Matt. 24: 32; Mark 13: 28. 

2 Matt. 24: 35. 

3 Rom. 13: 133 1 Thess. 5: 6; 
1 Ret. 46 7 

42 Thess. 5 + 2.) 2) Petia 1035 
Rev. 3: 3 uo? 15 

5 Matt. 44: 423 25: 13; Mark 
Wisse 

6 Luke 18: r. 

7 Psa, 22 5 5, Epnvios 1g. 


Rev. VER. : 


t. (gz ) Coming to pass. 

ay (A) Till all things be ac- 
complished. 

34. (z) Lest haply your. 

34. (7) Suddenly as a snare. 

36. (2) Watch ye at every 
season, making supplication that 
ye may prevail to escape. 


31. Come to pass, ywopeva, 
present participle, comng to 
pass, in the process of coming 
into being. 


Watch ° ye* therefore, and ° pray always, that ye may be accounted 


worthy to escape all these things that shall come to pass, and to stand‘ be- 


fore the Son of man. 


SECOND. 
at hand. 

29, 30. 
buds burst their environment, you know. . 
natural and necessary sign. 

31. Know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh 


The greater the commotion, the stronger the sign that the good time is near 


The fig tree and all the trees; when they now shoot forth, when the 
- that summer.. 


-isathand. Itisa 


at hand. The commotions were 
produced by the working of the kingdom of God upon a wicked world. 


They were the 


natural signs of that working, the visible proof of invisible forces. The battle was the 


sign of victory. ; 
Tuirp. ‘The triumph was certain. 
33- 


This star shone in the darkest night. 
My words shall not pass away. They were fulfilled in the return of Christ, 


and in the destruction of Jerusalem, and therefore are certain to be in the days to 


come. j 
FourtH. They should be safe. 
siege of Jerusalem were all saved, 


We r8s 


Those who obeyed Jesus’ words at the 
All true disciples will be saved at the end of the 


world. ‘The results of the lives of the martyrs were never destroyed. They really lived. 


‘“‘ They possessed (7a¢her, they won) their souls.’’ 

ILLUSTRATION. 
unconsumed. 
the Son of God was with them. 


The church is like the burning bush which Moses saw, all aflame, but 
It is like the three men in Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, all unharmed because 
Like Venus, it was born from the foam of an ocean of 


opposition; like Hercules, it had to strangle the serpents which assailed it even in its 


cradle. 
FirtH. The gospel was to be preached to all the world. 
513 Mark 13: 33-37. 
First. Take heed to yourselves. 


Matthew 24: 14. 
IV. How to Act in View of these Things. —Vs. 34-36. 


Matthew 24: 37- 


Be attentive, be alert, be on your guard against 


the dangers which are so insidious, which come like a moral malaria. 


SECOND. 
he were ever looking upon us. 
tion and danger. 
persecute, anything to stop the work of the gospel. 
see toit that in this he does mot succeed. 


Watch ye. . Not by sitting still, but by serving the Lord as faithfully as if 
We watch by being on our guard against every tempta- 
The enemy will arouse commotion and opposition, will tell lies, defame, 
That is what he wants, and we are to 
The work must not cease. 


Keep on serving 


God and doing his will, no matter who may oppose and assail. Our business when 
opposed or assailed is to keep right on. Nothing succeeds like success. If the devil 
tries to lie a man to death, his business is to ive in spite of the devil. If Satan seeks to 
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June VE 


WARNING TO THE DISCIPLES. 


Luke 22: 24-34. 


— 


stop and hinder God’s work, it is the business of the servants of God to see that the work 
is not hindered, but pressed with new vigor. —//. L. Hastings. 

THIRD. ray always, for there is never a moment when we do not need help from 
a higher power, — shelter under the wings of the Almighty, guidance by divine wisdom, 


strength from God himself. 
LIBRARY. 


Homer’s Odyssey, The return of Ulysses. 


The Zvact, Parley the Porter. 


LESSON X. — June 7. 


WARNING TO THE DISCIPLES. — Luke 22: 


Carefully Read Luke 22: 1-65. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 


The Lord’s Supper and Events 
Connected with It. 


Passion Day.—The 15th of Nisan, 
beginning Thursday evening at sunset, and 
lasting till sunset of Friday, was the /as¢ day 
of the life of Fesus. The record of this 
single day occupies very nearly one ninth of 
each of the first three Gospels and nearly 
one fourth of the Gospel of John. 

Follow out the story of this eventful day, 
so as to indelibly impress the facts, with all 
their details, upon the minds of the scholars. 
It will give new meaning, not only to the 
whole narrative, but especially to the four 
chapters of John, which were uttered in 
these touching circumstances. There are 
few scholars who will not be interested. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


For Jewish table customs, see Van Len- 
nep’s Bible Lands, p. 600; for the Passover 
see Edersheim’s Zzfe of Christ, and Eder- 
sheim’s Temple and its Services, pp. 177- 
231. Walker’s Philosophy of the Plan of Sat- 
vation ; Stapfer’s Palestine in the Time of 
Christ, pp. 440-446; Dr. J. R. Miller’s 
Week-Day Religion, ‘* Not to be Ministered 
Unto ’’ ; Phillips Brooks’ Sermons, Series 
Pepe Lord.isit 17s My Guest 
Chamber for the Master’s Use. Lowell’s 
Vision of Sir Launfal, on humble service. 
Thomas D. Bernhard’s Central Teaching of 
Fesus Christ, ‘* Incidents at the Supper ”’; 
Trench’s Poems, ‘‘ The Suppliant’’; /ed- 
evrim’s Progress, ** The Palace Beautiful ’’; 
Farrar’s Life of Christ in Art, p. 343-348. 


24-37. 


Commit Verses 24-26. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 


Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus. — PHIL. 2: 5. 


THE SECTION 


is best ended at verse 53, the close of the 
events previous to the trial which belongs to 
the next lesson. 

1. The days of privacy, Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 5 and 6, at Bethany. 

2. The Lord’s Supper, Thursday evening, 
April 6. 

3. The last discourse (John), Thursday 
evening, April 6. 

4. The prayer, Thursday evening, April 6. 

5. The agony in Gethsemane, midnight. 

6. The betrayal, early Friday morning, 
April 7. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


‘*Great nations write their autobiog- 
raphies in three manuscripts, — the book 
of their deeds, the book of their words, and 
the book of their art. Not one of these 
books can be understood unless we read the 
two others.’’ — Ruskin. 

‘¢ Washing the Disciples’ Feet,’’ by Bida; 
‘¢ The Last Supper,’’ by Da Vinci (Milan), 
by Raphael, by Titian, by Bida, by Tinto- 
retto; ‘‘ Jesus in Gethsemane,’’ by Hoff- 
mann, by Correggio, by Delaroche; ‘‘ Be- 
trayal of Jesus,’’ by Ary Scheffer, by Van 
Dyck; ‘‘ Christ Taken Captive,’’ by Hoff- 
mann. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — Wednesday to Friday morning, 
about one o’clock, April 5-7, A. D. 30. 
The crucifixion took place during Friday. 

Place. — Jesus seems to have spent the 
time from Tuesday evening till Thursday 
afternoon at Bethany. The supper was at 
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LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- | Jerusalem; the agony and betrayal, in the 
garden of Gethsemane. 

TURES. Rulers. — Tiberius Czesar, emperor of 

The record of this period is found alsoin | Rome (17th year); Pontius Pilate, governor 

Matthew 26: 1-56; Mark 14: 1-52; John, | of Judea (5th year); Herod Antipas, of 

chaps. 13-18: 12. Galilee (34th year); Caiaphas, high priest. 


1 a j I Mark 9: 34; Lukeg: 46. 
24. And ‘there was also a ® strife) Marko: 34; 
among them, which of them * should be| 24 (@) Acontention. (7) Isaccounted 


24. Strife, piroverkia, love of strife, a con- 
accounted the greatest. tention in which they were eager and earnest. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Days of Retirement. — Wednesday and Thursday, April 5,6. After the 
discourse to his disciples on the Mount of Olives, Tuesday afternoon, Jesus went with them 
to Bethany, where apparently he remained till late Thursday afternoon. Some think the 
supper at Simon’s house and the anointing by Mary were on Wednesday 
eve. Some argue that the crucifixion took place on Thursday, instead of Rest at 
Friday, so that only Wednesday would be spent in retirement. These days Bethany. 
were doubtless spent in instructing his disciples and preparing them 
for what was before them. At the same time the leaders of the Jews were plotting against 
Jesus, and Judas Iscariot conspired with them for thirty pieces of silver. 

Il. Preparations for the Passover. — 7hursday afternoon, Apri’ 6. Jesus sent 
Peter and John to Jerusalem to prepare the Passover feast for him and his disciples. By a 
plan which prevented Judas from gaining knowledge of the place beforehand, they obtained 
an upper room in the city and made all needful arrangements. ‘‘ Eastern houses possess 
little of what we term furniture. Through the whole Eastern world, from Turkey to Japan, 
carpets, mats, rugs, and cushions, with pendant lamps or lanterns, compose almost the 
whole fittings of a reception-room. There is generally a dais, or slightly raised platform, 
at the upper end, and the tables, when brought in for a feast, are not more than one or two 
feet high, for the convenience of the guests reclining on the cushions.’? — Canon Tristram 
tn S. S. Times. 

Ill. Jesus and His Disciples Go to the City.— Thursday evening. They 
assemble in the upper room, where there is a low Eastern table, surrounded on three sides 
by divans or cushions arranged around the table in the form of an elongated horseshoe, 
leaving free one end of the table, somewhat as in the accompanying cut. Here 4 represents 
the table; 4B respectively the ends of the two rows of single divans on which each guest 
reclines, lying on his left side, and leaning on the left hand, with his head nearest the table, 
and his feet stretching back towards the ground. Each guest occupies a separate divan or 
pillow. (Thus we see how Jesus could wash their feet.) As to the arrangements of the 
guests, the chief personage would sit near one end of the table. If there were three persons, 
he wouldsit between the two. We know from the gospel narrative that John occupied 
the place on Jesus’ right at that end of the divans, as we may call it, at the head of the table. 
But the chief place next to the master would be that to his left, or above him. In the strife 
of the disciples which should be accounted the greatest, this had been claimed, and we 
believe it to have been actually occupied, by Judas. — Edersheim. 

IV. The Strife Among the Disciples.—V. 24. Zarly in the evening before 
sitting down to supper. There was a strife among them. The strife was probably 
occasioned by either one or both of the following reasons: (1) The strife may have 
arisen, as we infer from the lesson Jesus gives his disciples, from the fact that there was 
no servant to perform the necessary but menial service of washing the travel-soiled feet of 
the disciples, and none of them were willing to perform it for the others. Who should 
serve and who should be served was the question. (2) It may have arisen with reference 
to the places of honor at the table. Itis quite possible that those sought the best places 
who had received unusual honors, as the three who had been selected for the Transfigura- 
tion, Peter, with the’keys, Judas, the treasurer, James and John, who had asked to be near- 
est the king. Jesus was soon to be glorified, and they looked forward to influential 
places in the new kingdom. But, except in Judas’ case, we may be sure that the best of 
motives were mingled with the unworthy ones, and that they wanted to be near him whom 
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25. And'he said unto them, the kings of the | * Matt. 20: 25; Mark 10: 42. 
Gentiles ° exercise lordship over them; and they 
that exercise authority upon them are called Bene- | B®” Y®*-' 
factors. 25. (c) Have. 


they loved and to labor and serve in the kingdom. 
It is quite likely that in their own minds the right 
Yy. motives almost concealed from their consciousness the 
ty unworthy ones. 

Liprary. As an illustration of how easy it is for 
even the good to contend, 
compare ‘‘ The Journey of 
the Virtues,’? in Bulwer’s 
Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

V. Washing the Dis- 
ciples’ Feet. — John 13: 
2-17. In John is recorded 
an act of Jesus which illus- 
trates the discourse which 
follows, in Luke, the state- 
ment of the strife. The 
disciples sat down to the 
= meal without washing their 
SS — 3 feet, after a hot and dusty 
walk. The feet-washing 
should have been done by 
one of the disciples; the things necessary for it were at hand. But it was the most menial 
work, the duty of the lowest slaves, nor with their kind of pitcher and bowl could it be 
done each one for himself. 

Jesus wisely waited till all were seated. They had made their choice both as to 
feet-washing and as to places at the table. They had had time to cool their excited feel- 
ings and to repent of their selfish neglect. Then Jesus, their Lord and Master, took up 
their neglected duty, and performed for his disciples the menial service which, in their 
pride, they had refused to perform for one another. This was not performed as a conven- 
tional object lesson, but as the service that ought to have been done. To go through a 
ceremonial of washing others’ feet, as on Thursday in Holy Week in Rome the Pope 
‘washes the feet of a few aged paupers, after due private preparation, in the presence of the 
proudest rank,’’ is not doing as Christ did at this time. Jesus did not institute a rite, but 
showed us the true spirit. He that does the humblest service in order to relieve the wants 
of others, or cleanse their souls from sin; and he who forgets himself and seeks no honor, no 
high place, but only to serve and to help; and 
is ready to do the lowest and most disagree- 
able work, and let others have the honor; who 
seeks out the poor, the sick, the obscure, the 
unpopular, in order to be their friend and helper 
—he does to these, his brethren, as Christ did 
to the disciples. 

PRACTICAL. Love to God and love to men 
transfigure the commonest service, as a gray and 
dreary cloud is transfigured by the rays of the 
setting sun. Much that a mother does for her 
child, a doctor or nurse for his patients, is very 
lowly service, that would be hard and repulsive 
but for love. It was such service that has 
made the names of Florence Nightingale, John 
Howard, and many others shine like stars in 
the sky. 

VI. A Discourse on Serving. — Vs. 
25-30. All that preceded was the text for 
some wholesome and much needed instruction. Plan of 'S Table. 
25. The kings of the Gentiles exercise n of Supper lable. 


LOY 


Mout 


ty y “rgigue™ i. | 


Reclining at Table. 


Feet 


LUKE 22: 24-37. LESSON X. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


26. But! ye shall not be so:* but he that is 
¢ greatest among you, let him® be as the younger : 


I Matt. 20: 26; 1 Pet. 5: 3. 

2 Luke g: 48. 

3 Luke 12: 37. 

4 Matt. 20: 28; John 13: 13, 


and he that is chief, as he that doth serve. oy PARE 
27. For * whether 7 greater, he that: sittethi at||() 4: 357s eee 


meat, or he that serveth? zs not he that sitteth at 2 Cor.1: 732 Tim. 2: 12. 


; 7 Matt. 8: 113 Rev. 19 99. 
meat? but ‘I am ‘among you as he that serveth. | psa.“4q: 143 Matt. 19: 28; 
28. Ye are they which have continued with me], 1 {or 6: 25 Rev. 3: ar 


in > my temptations. 26. Rie 

29. And °I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my| 37; (/) In the midst of you. 
Father hath appointed unto me ; 

30. That’ ye may eat and drink at my table in 
my kingdom, *and sit on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 


26. Serve, 0 diaxover, ‘from 
the same root as d.wKw, to pur- 
sue, representing a servant not 
in his relation, but his activity.” 
Our word deacon is a transcrip- 
tion of this word. 


lordship over them. Better, lord it over them. (See 1 Pet. 5: 3.) It implies a wrong 
exercise of authority, in the interest, not of the subjects, but of the rulers. — Plumfpire. 
And they that exercise authority (have lordship) are called benefactors. Insist on 
being called ‘* benefactors.’? — Sadler. This has been the curse of autocratic governments 
all down the ages. They thought that the people were made for the rulers, instead of the 
rulers for the people. ‘This has caused revolution after revolution, and will continue to 
cause them. ‘‘ Nothing is settled until it is settled right.”’ 

26. But ye shall not be so. The principles of Christ’s kingdom are the exact 
reverse of those of most of the former worldly kingdoms. The leaders are not to rule, but 
to serve. To have all the rays of joy center in us as a focus, —that is fire, the heart of sin; 
to be the center from which rays emanate to all,—that is the sun, the heart of heaven. 
But he that is greatest among you. Some are greater than others, and it is blessed 
for all that itis so. It would not be well if God had made men as the machine makes pins, 
‘‘all heads alike.’? Let him be as the younger. Humble, retiring, never putting him- 
self forward, but ever ready to serve, as the younger were expected to wait upon the elder. 
And he that is chief, as he that doth serve. Using his position, his talents, his 
wealth, everything that makes him chief, as a means of serving his fellow- 
men and doing them good. He is greatest who most serves his fellowmen. 
This is true of the church as a whole, as well as each individual init. It 
has power and true success only so far as it seeks to help all people, and 
does not seek authority or honor for itself. The church that arrogates authority, that seeks 
only its own culture, that labors to attract the rich. and the honored that it may be finan- 
cially strong, is on the highway to its own destruction. That church will have the most 
success which does the most to convert and elevate the people. 

27. Iam among you as he that serveth. I who am the greatest am the servant 
of all. Jesus ‘*came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.’’ ‘This is true greatness, far above the greatness of talent or rank. 

Lrprary. Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, the passage about bishops. 

Picture. Murillo’s Angels in the Kitchen, or the Miracle of San Diego (Louvre). 

28. Continued with me in my temptations, trials; all that he had borne during 
the last three years. 

29. I appoint unto youakingdom. They shall be sharers in his glory, as they had 
been in his afflictions (Rom. 8: 17). They sit on invisible thrones; but no earthly kings 
of the past or present exert so powerful an influence on men as do these humble disciples. 
None have such honor, dignity, reward, and majesty. And they rule by serving. 

30. That ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom. This was a symbol 
of the highest dignity and closest intimacy with the king of kings. And sit on thrones, 
judging (ruling over, governing, as the judges of old did in Israel) the twelve tribes 
(the whole body) of Israel. Just when and how this shall be fulfilled we may not know. 
But whatever Christ’s kingdom shall be, of that they shall be a part; they shall partake of 
his joys, his triumphs, his glory, his reign. 

VII. The Passover was doubtless being celebrated during this table discourse of Jesus. 

VIII. The Warning to Judas. — Luke 22: 21-23; but fuliest in John 13: 18-30. 
This warning, showing that Jesus knew what he had done, gave Judas an opportunity to 
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JUNE Whe WARNING TO THE DISCIPLES. LUKE 22: 24-37. 
31. And the Lord said, Simon, ee 7 apap Dea 
Simon, behold,! Satan hath ” desired _ salt ea a Then are 
h 2) $ EV. on 
to have you, that he may sift Jou 35. ey Satan asked to have you. 


as wheat : at. 3 A RTE, ae | 
3 & 32+ (z) ade supplication for thee. 
Be But ? I have ¢ prayed for thee, 32. es And do thou, when once thou hast turned 


that thy faith fail not: and * when/ | 284! stablish thy brethren. 


thou art converted, strengthen thy 13, 5 Gendoat, from adv, to shake ; hence, to 
, to winnow. 


brethren. 32. Strengthen, otjpicov, make firm, steadfast, 
solid like a rock. 


repent, his last opportunity. It also brought the dis- 
ciples to the deepest heart searchings. That they 
were sincere is shown by the fact 
that they did not accuse others, but 
saidsecotsait Ep All 
their want of nobility, 
all their failure in 
love, all the depth of 
their selfishness, all 
the weakness of their 
faith, — 


* Every evil thought they. 
ever thought, 

Every evil word they ever 
said, 

Every evil thing they 
ever did, —’ 


all crowded upon 
their memories, and : 
made their consciences afraid. /Vome of them = NI 
seemed safe from azything.’? — Farrar. Oe ag Nera 

IX. The Warning to Peter. —Vs. ees fl) I ne 
31-37. Also in Matthew, Mark, and John. 31. Simon, ; PHS 
Simon. ‘The name is repeated to impress the impor- 
tance of what follows. Satan hath desired to have The Garden of Gethsemane. 
you, has asked, expressing his strong desire, as if thus 
he could overthrow the very rock on which the church was to be built. ‘‘ While thou 
and the others are contending for supremacy, Satan is endeavoring to destroy you all.’? — 
Clarke, 


God’s sieve drives away the chaff, and saves the wheat. 
Satan’s sieve saves the chaff, and drives away the wheat. 
— Van. Doren. 


That he may sift you as wheat. That he may toss and shake you up, by tempta- 
tions, persecutions, dangers, and alarms, like wheat tossed into the wind by the winnowing 
fan; so that you shall fall away from the faith as the chaff and dust are blown away from 
the threshing floor. 

32. But I have prayed for thee, with the effectual, fervent prayer of-the right- 
eous man. ‘That thy faith fail not, that you be found true wheat, and only your 
chaff be blown away. Peter had great need of this sifting. Jesus did not pray that 
Peter might be saved from the trial, but saved in the trial. Peter was in far greater dan- 
ger than he dreamed. But Christ’s prayer was answered. Peter was almost shipwrecked, 
but he was saved, and was better than ever before, by means of this trial and Christ’s 
prayer. Satan’s prayer was granted, in order that his purpose might be frustrated. And 
when thou art converted. Turned back from thy sin, and made anew man, like gold 
tried in the fire. Strengthen (stablish, confirm in the faith) thy brethren, who will 
pass through similar trials. ‘‘ Compare Job 1: 9. The warning left a deep impression 
on Peter’s mind. 1 Peter 5: 8, 9.’? — Cambridge Bible. 

PRACTICAL. (1) It isa great privilege to be able to strengthen and comfort others. 
(2) Only those can do it who have passed through similar experiences, and have gained 
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33. And he said unto him, Lord, I am ready to’ Mal oes ie 142305 
go with thee, both into prison, and to death. 3Matt. 10: 9; Luke g: 33 
] IO: 4. 
34. And? he said, I tell thee, Peter, the cock sa eh 
shall not crow this day, before that thou shalt thrice . 
deny that thou knowest me. 
3s. And? he said unto them, When I sent you | Rev: Ver: 
without purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye any- 36 @ bs wake ian 
i i i a t hath none 
thing > And they said, Nothing. Beni ou te coe areloar a 
36. Then said he unto them, but now, he that | swora. 
hath a purse, let him take ¢¥, and likewise * #7s scrip:| 37- () Must be fulfilled. 
. . 37. (z) That which concern- 
? and he that hath no sword, let him sell his garment, | eti’me hath fulfilment. 
and buy one. 
37- For I say unto you, that this that e written or be ee 
must” yet be accomplished in me, And * he was] gj0a1, from zeAos, see below. 
reckoned among the transgressors: for” the things| 37. Have an end, rédos exer, 


: . have a completion, a fulfilment, 
concerning me have an end. by Conmececneee 


the victory. So Jesus was ‘in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.’’ There- 
fore, in him we can find “grace to help in every time of need.”’ : 
Doubtless this is one reason why God suffers his children to pass through Strengthening 
so many trials and temptations. (4) Those who have come forth vic- Others. 
torious from trials can aid others; (@) by showing that it is possible to go 

through not only safely, but with larger faith, nobler character, fuller blessings; (4) by 
pointing out the way of victory; (¢) by sympathy; (d@) by greater earnestness in praying 
for others, from a deeper realization of the dangers. 

33. Lord, I am ready to go with thee. The Greek order lays the emphasis on 
with thee. It did not seem possible to Peter that he could fail. He was naturally cour- 
ageous and prompt, but he did not yet know the depths of his own heart. No one does 
till he is tried. Compare Hazael (2 Kings 8: 13) saying, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog that 
he should do this great thing? ’’ 

34. I tell thee, Peter, therock. The cock shall not crow, which was usually 
about three o’clock in the morning. There being no bellsor clocks, this was the usual 
sign of early morning. Within four or five hours, Thou shalt thrice deny. From 
Mark (14: 30, 31) we learn that” Peter indignantly and vehemently protested against 
this statement; and all the apostles joined with him in declaring that they would die before 
they would deny him. 

35. When I sent you, etc. Hitherto the apostles had depended on Jesus, per- 
sonally, and every necessary want was supplied. There had been peace and hospitality. 

36. But now, he that hath a purse, etc. Hereafter you are to work under other 
circumstances, amid opposition, and hatred, and persecutions. Therefore, provide your 
own living, work with your hands, use every proper means. Do not cast 
yourselves from pinnacles of the temple, and expect angels to bear youup, A Change of 
or cast yourselves into the sea, expecting to walk upon the waters. He Measures. 
that hath no sword, etc. Rather, as R. v., he that hath no purse from 
which to buy a sword, let him even sell his cloak to get one. That this is not to be taken 
‘with unintelligent literalness,”’ as if they were to fight against the Roman Empire, is plain 
from verse 38, where two swords are declared to be enough, as if Jesus would say, ‘Don’t 
understand me too literally, but wisely defend yourselves, and use all proper means.’? 
When Peter undertook to apply the words too literally Jesus said, ‘‘ Put up thy sword 
into his sheath, for all they that take the sword shall perish by the sword’? (Matt. 26: 52). 

37. This that is written (in Isa. 53: 12) must yet be accomplished (fulfilled) 
in me. The hour was at hand when he would be treated as a malefactor, and crucified, 
and the disciples would be left like sheep without a shepherd. 

X. The Lord’s Supper Instituted. —Vs. 19, 20; Matthew 26: 26-29; Mark 
14: 22-25. The Lord’s Supper is symbolized by two of the simplest and most common 
elements, which the poorest can obtain and the most ignorant understand, and yet full of 
significance, and the most perfect symbols imaginable. 

1. This supper is a’covenant feast. ‘To break bread with another in the East is to 
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pledge one’s self in fidelity to him.’? ‘To drink of another’s blood is to be a partaker 
of his very life. The closest covenant of union known in the East is the covenant of 
shared blood.’ — 7rumobull. 

Lisrary. Trumbull’s Blood Covenant, and his Studies in Oriental Social Liye: 

ILLUsTRATION. An Oriental host takes a piece of roast mutton with his fingers and 
hands it to his guest. ‘‘Do you know what I have done?’’ ‘You have given me a de- 
licious piece of roast meat and I have eaten it.’? ‘‘ You have gone very far from it. By 
that act I have pledged you every drop of my blood, that, while you are in my territory, 
no evil shall come to you. For that space we are brothers.’ — Rev. Wm. Ewing. 

2. It brings to remembrance the life of Christ, all he was, and did, and said. It 
makes him a living reality tous. It is an irrefragable proof that he lived and died for us. 

3. Thesimplest and most common things of daily life are employed to teach us of 
Christ, so that everything shall remind us of him, and the whole daily life may be sanc- 
tified and transfigured. 

4. By eating together, we learn the blessing and power of the oneness of God’s peo- 
ple. ‘‘Many as the waves, but one as the sea.’’ Like the radii of a circle, the nearer 
we are to the center, Christ, the nearer we are to one another. 

5. It is a feast of joy. Our last view of Christ in the Gospelsis not of death, but of 
victory over death; an ever-living Saviour that once was dead, but now lives. ‘‘ Nothing 
less than the actual joy of heaven is above it.’’ 

6. Itis a prophecy of Christ’s second coming, of the perfect triumph of his kingdom; 
we are to celebrate it till he comes. It contains a hope and promise of victory and heaven. 

7. It is the holding up before the world the cross of Christ; not a selfish gathering of a 
few saints, but a proclamatiou of the Saviour for all, and that he is our Lord and Saviour. 

XI. Farewell Discourses. — Zete Thursday evening. Here belong John, chapters 
14 to 17. The fourteenth chapter spoken at the table, and chapters fifteen and sixteen, 
after they had risen from the table, and were about to depart. These words are full of 
promises, of comfort, and of instruction, and will ever be read with more interest and 
helpfulness when we remember the circumstances in which they were spoken. The service 
was concluded by the wonderful prayer recorded in chapter 17. 

LisprarY. The scene nearest to this in all literature is the conversation of Socrates 
with his followers described in Plato’s Pzaedo ; compare and contrast. 

XII. The Agony in Gethsemane. — Beginning about midnight. From the 
upper roomin Jerusalem, the disciples went with Jesus out of the gates of the city, crossed 
the brook Kedron to the lower slopes of the Mount of Olives, and entered into the quiet 
shades of Gethsemane. 

Liprary. Sidney Lanier’s Poems, ‘‘ A Ballad of Trees and Their Master.’? Foster’s 
Poetical [Mustrations, several poems on Gethsemane. 


Into the woods my master went, But the olives they were not blind to him, 
Clean forspent, forspent; The little gray leaves were kindto him; 
Into the woods my master came, The thorn tree had a mind to him, } 
Forspent with love and shame. When into the woods he came. 

— Sidney Lanier. 


XIII. The Betrayal and Arrest. — About one o'clock Friday morning, April 7, 
the day of the Crucifixion, at the entrance to the garden. Nothing can be meaner than 
the betrayal by Judas, who but a few hours before had eaten the covenant of friendship 
with his Master. Compare Green’s History of England, I., 147, 148. ‘‘ Foul as it is, hell 
itself is defiled by the fouler presence of John. Judas can no longer be lonely.’? The 
end of Judas was a tragic failure. He lost everything and gained nothing. 

Compare Shakespeare’s account of Brutus killing Ceesar, his most intimate friend. 


“For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel. 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble Czsar saw HIM stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms, 
Quite vanquished him; then burst his mighty heart.’ 


Picture of Judas in the Royal Gallery of Dresden. 

Liprary. In his Vision of Hell, ‘‘ Dante has placed Judas in the lowest circles of 
the damned, as the sole sharer with Satan himself of the very uttermost punishment.’’ — 
Stalker. Poe’s Raven, and the sad refrain of ‘‘ Never more.”’ 

Jupas grew worse under the best influences, the best teaching, the perfect example; as 
dead trees decay most rapidly under the power of the sunshine and rain, which give vigor 
and growth to living trees. 
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LESSON XI. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


LESSON XI. — June 14. 


JESUS CRUCIFIED. — Luke 23: 33-46%. 


Read from Luke 22 : 66 to 23: 56. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 
Lessons from the Story of the Cross. 


The whole story of the trial and crucifixion 
belongs to this lesson. There is this advan- 
tage in this fact, that we can embrace within 
one view as a whole that which in all our 
former studies we have beheld in a succes- 
sion of separate pictures, with weeks inter- 
vening between them. 

A Panorama. — Let the scenes or pic- 
tures stand out before our minds in vivid 
reality, as they pass before us in rapid 
succession. 

A harmony of the Gospels should be 
used, or one of the many monotessarons in 
which the narrative from the four Gospels is 
woven into one continuous narrative. 

Read the story at one sitting, so as to 
gainits full impression. 

Drill the scholars on the main facts, 
using the blackboard when you can; or let 
them write down the name of each scene in 
its order, as it is brought before them. 

Pictures, of which there are many, can 
be made most useful, by a careful selection. 

Applications. —Tenderly-and_lovingly 
lead the scholars to see what Jesus has done 
for them, the meaning and importance of 
the atonement for sins, and to listen to the 
voices from the cross calling them to a high, 
and noble, and loving life in his blessed 
service. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Stalker’s 7vial and Death of Fesus Christ 
($1.50) is one of the most helpful books 
for teachers; Baring Gould’s Zhe Passion 
of Fesus ; Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur is a 
real aid in understanding these times; in 
Professor Greenleaf’s (Harvard) Yestimony 
of the Evangelists are three accounts of the 
trial of Jesus; F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, 
‘*The Kingdom of the Truth ’? and ‘‘ The 
Skepticism of Pilate’; Zhe British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review for 1869 has an 
article on ‘‘ Pilate and his Times in the 
Light of Indian Experience.”’ 

Mrs. Browning’s Sozets on ‘* Christ 
Looking at Peter after his Denial’’; Cand- 
lish’s Scripture Characters has a fine essay 
on Pilate; Zhe Gospels Combined, by Chas. 
H. Pope ($1.00). 


Commit Verses 44-46. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures. —1 COR. 15: 3. 


THE SECTION 


includes (1) the trial, (2) the crucifixion as 
recorded in all four Gospels. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES, 


The Trial.— Matt. 26 : 57-27: 31; 
Mark 14: 53-15: 20; Luke 22: 54-23: 
25; John 18: 12-19: 16. 

The Crucifixion.— Matt. 27; 32-563 
Mark 15: 21-41; Luke 23: 26-49; John 
19: 16-37. 

The Burial. — Matt. 27: 57-66; 
Mark 15: 42-47; Luke 23: 50-56; John 
19: 38-42. 

Other Scriptures. — Isa. 53: 4-12 
(the suffering Saviour); Dan. 9: 24-26 
(end of sins); Zech. 13: 1 (the fountain 
opened); Rom. 5: 6-11; 2 Cor. 5: 14—- 
21; Col. 1: 14; Eph. 5: 2 (atonement). 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time of the Trials. — Between one 
and two o’clock till about eight o’clock, 
Friday morning, April 7, A. D. 30. 

Place.—The high priest’s palace, the 
hall of the Sanhedrim, Pilate’s pretorium or 
judgment hall, and Herod’s palace. 

Rulers. — Tiberius Czsar, emperor of 
Rome; Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea; 
Herod Antipas, of Galilee; Caiaphas, the 
high priest. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


Munkaczy’s ‘‘Christ Before Pilate’? (a 
good chromo, Am. Tract Soc., or photo- 
graph); ‘‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’? by 


Doré; ‘* Peter Denying Christ,’? by B. 
West; ‘The Scourging,’? by Doré, by 
Hoffmann; ‘‘ Jesus Bearing the Cross,”’ 


Raphael, Bida, Doré; ‘‘ Elevation of the 
Cross,’’ Rubens, Rembrandt; ‘*‘ The Cruci- 
fixion,’? Rubens, Durer, Guido Reni, Tin- 
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PRONUNCIATIONS. toretto, Munkaczy, Plockhérst, E. Burne 

ee Re ie we Jones; ‘* Descent from the Cross,’’? Rubens, 

___ Antipas, Ca‘iaphas (Ka’yafas), Cal’vary, | Fra Angelico, Rembrandt, Doré; Farrar’s 

Cyre‘né, Cyre’nian, Gol’gotha, Py/late, Préto’- | The Life of Christin Art; and for places, 
nium, Tibe’rius. The Footsteps of the Man of Galilee. 


EXPLANATORY. 


The Story of the Trial Before the Sanhedrim. — From a little after one o’clock 
Friday morning till sunrise, about half past five, Jesus was enduring an unjust trial, in some 
form, before the Jewish authorities. 

THE CourT consisted of the Jewish Sanhedrim, which was composed of seventy mem- 
bers and a president; ‘chief priests, that is, the heads of twenty-four priestly classes; 
scribes, that is, rabbis learned in the literature of the church; and elders, who were chosen 
from amongst the most influential of the laity.”” — 4ddo0¢t. This was the highest court of 
the Jews, the supreme court. The first meeting was irregular, because it was illegal to try 
any person before it during the night. 

THE PLACE was a large semi-circular room, separated from the courtyard by a row of 
pillars. Around the arc of the semi-circle the members sit on a divan, while Caiaphas, the 
high priest and president, occupies a kind of throne in the center of the opposite wall. — 
Stalker. 

THE WITNESSES were difficult to procure, of the kind sought. But, finally, two false 
witnesses were obtained, who perverted a saying of Jesus, and did not agree even in their 
perversion. If the leaders had only wanted real, true witnesses, they could have summoned 
_ a wonderful array,— lepers cleansed, blind now seeing, demoniacs now clothed and in their 
right mind, sick restored, lame walking, dead raised to life, and, more than all, the poor 
to whom the gospel had been preached. ‘These witnesses were not wanted. 

THE SENTENCE was pronounced, not from anything the witnesses brought forward, 
but from Jesus’ own confession that he was the Messiah, the Son of God. This they con- 
strued as blasphemy, a capital offence among the Jews. The charge against Jesus was thus 
blasphemy, and he was voted to be worthy of death. The Sanhedrim then adjourned till 
dawn, when they met in regular session, and pronounced the formal sentence. 

THE DENIALS OF PETER. During this trial Peter and John were in the court of the 
palace, and could look through the row of pillars and see the trial going on in the lighted 
room. It was now that Peter was “sifted as wheat.’’ Part of what he thought was wheat 
was really chaff, and this terrible sifting under temptation blew away in the roughest man- 
ner most of the chaff. Peter, beset and worried by a crowd of menials and roughs, sur- 
rounded by darkness, amid unknown dangers, thrice denied his Master, the last time with 
cursing and swearing, which proved to them even more than his words that he was no dis- 
ciple of Jesus. Such conduct was unlike that of a disciple. Jesus’ look of reproof ‘‘ was 
more eloquent than a volume of words,’’ and Peter went out and wept bitterly. ‘* The 
criticism of.silence is the severest and most dreaded.”’ 

OBSERVE (1) the depth and intensity of Peter’s repentance. (2) Contrast it with 
the false repentance of Judas. (3) After a season of bitter sorrow, Peter was fully par- 
doned and restored (John 21: 15-17). (4) Peter was permanently changed for the 
better. (5) The sincerity of his repentance was proved by a long life of devoted service 
to his Master. (See, for instance, Acts 4: 8; 12: 19.) 

Story of the Trial Before Pilate. — Zither at the Roman tower of Antonia, 
near the temple, or at Herod’s magnificent marble palace on the hill of Zion, southwest of 
the Temple. Time, from half past five to eight o clock Friday morning. 

THE CHARGE AGAINST JEsUS. The religious accusation of blasphemy would be of 
no account in Pilate’s courts, and hence it was carefully suppressed. Instead of this, 
the Jews charged Jesus with reason, under the triple accusation. (1) Sedition, excit- 
ing tumults and revolt against Rome (v. 2). (2) Mebellion, refusing to pay tribute, and 
(3) Open! treason in claiming to be king. Of the three points of accusation, (2) was 
utterly false; (1) and (3), though zm @ sense ¢rue, were not true in the sense intended, 
and were not treasonable in that sense. 

PILATE’s ErrorTs TO Escape MAKING A Decision. Pilate’s position as governor 
was very precarious. He had made enemies of the Jews, and he knew that they could 
easily make trouble for him with Cesar at Rome. He must appease them at all hazards. 
On the other hand, he knew that Jesus was innocent, and he hesitated to openly disregard 
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the law. That might be dangerous, too. Therefore, Pilate tried every way to escape 
a formal decision. (1) He scourged Jesus, to excite the pity of the Jews. (2) He de- 
clared his innocence. (3) He sent him to Herod as the ruler of Galilee, where Jesus had 
done so much. (4) He sought to release him, according to a Passover-custom, but the 
Jews clamored for Barabbas. Finally, he washed his hands before the people, declaring 
that he had no responsibility in the matter. 

THe SENTENCE OF DEATH BY CRUCIFIXION was finally pronounced, and Jesus was 
led out toward Calvary. Liprary. Goldstein’s Life of Fesus of Nazareth contains the 
charges supposed to have been made against 
Jesus. 

‘‘ This indictment from a modern Jew- 
ish life of Christ is not a historical repre- 
sentation of the indictment 
actually presented in the 
court of Caiaphas, but it 
may be assumed to be a true 
transcript of its essential 
charges and to be conceived 
in spirit.’? — Lyman Abbott 
in Oullook for Aprils, 1895. 

MOCKERIES AND _IN- 
SULTS were endured by 
Jesus, increasing in every 
possible way his physical 
and mental tortures. 

DREAM OF PILATE’S 
Wire. ‘‘Many will remember the picture of it in the Doré Gallery in London. The 
dreaming woman is represented standing in a balcony and looking up an 
ascending valley, which is crowded with figures. It is the vale of years Doré’s 
or centuries, and the figures are the generations of the church of Christ Picture. 
yet to be. Immediately in front of her is the Saviour himself, bearing 
his cross; behind and around him are his twelve Apostles and the crowds of their converts; 
behind these, the church of the early centuries, with the great fathers; further back, the 
church of the Middle Ages, with the majestic forms and warlike accoutrements of the 
Crusaders rising from its midst; behind these the church of modern times, with its heroes; 
then multitudes upon multitudes. that no man can number pressing forward in broadening 
ranks, till far aloft, in the white and shining heavens, lo, tier on tier, and circle upon 
circle, with the angels of God hovering above them.and on their flanks; and in the midst, 
transfigured to the brightness of a star, the cross, which in its rough reality he is bearing 
wearily below.’? — Stalker. 


LESSONS FROM THE TRIAL. 


Sanhedrim in Session. 


1. Every person, every cause must pass through its season of trial. 

2. It is quite common for enemies of the truth to keep all true witnesses out of sight 
and seek only for arguments against it. 

3. There is a time to be silent, under false accusations, and to refute them only by our 
lives. _ ‘* Speech is silvern, silence golden.’’ But there is also a time when “‘ Speech is 
gold, and silence is death.’’ 

% 4. Peter and Judas were both ‘‘ sifted as wheat.’? The results show the difference in 
the men. : 

5. Many of the best things in the world have been ridiculed in their beginnings, —the 
first steamboat, the first steamer across the Atlantic, the first missionaries, progress in 
theology, new discoveries in science and medicine. ‘‘ Christian,’’? ‘‘ Methodist,’ and 
** Puritan ’” were names given in derision, but now are worn with honor. So the story of 
Rome’s foundation, when Romulus killed his brother for sneering at the walls of Rome. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, in Our Sunday Afternoon, says that ‘‘The early poems of Words- 
worth were criticized as being next to idiotic.’ Byron says that this poet wrote so natu- 
rally of the /diot Boy that he must be the hero of his own tale. Tennyson’s early volume 
of poems, Zhe Poems of Two Brothers, was a failure. Irving’s first book manuscript was 
refused. ‘ane Eyre was again and again rejected. A publisher advised Miss Alcott, after 
reading one of her first manuscripts, to ‘stick to teaching.”’ 
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; 6. There is a time coming when the true causes and reforms, now weak, shall be 
mighty in power; when religion, and truth, and righteousness shall have sway over those 
who now rule by worldly power, and rank, and wealth. The weak things of God shall 
confound the mighty. 

7- Note the fate of the murderers of Jesus. Judas died by his own hand. Pilate was 
soon recalled, degraded, banished to Gaul, where he committed suicide. The tower from 
which he is said to have precipitated himself is still standing. Herod died in infamy and 
exile. Caiaphas was deposed the next year. — G. W. Clark. In forty years the city and 
temple were destroyed, and during 
the process many of the leading citi- 
zens were condemned on the very 
spot where Jesus was condemned, 
and were scourged and crucified. 
“‘Legend has it that Pilate, in ex- 
treme misery, cast himself from an 
Alpine peak into a mountain lake. 
The mountain is still called by his 
name, Pilatus, and a glittering lake, fe hy 
which reflects its dark shadow, bears aN 
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the shape of the glorious cross.’? — 
Prof. Battle. 

The Crucifixion. — rom nine Mth at 
o’clock till three, Friday, April 7, on Sat 
Calvary, just outside of the walls of Wh if Mi 
Jerusalem, beginning and ending at WEN "hi ih iy vet 
the hours of the Daily Sacrifice. ANAS Cy 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ Gérdme’s pic- 
ture of the crucifixion represents the 
soldiery and the chief priests return- 
ing to the city, and only the shadows 
of the cross are seen upon the ground. 
I seek here not to paint the cruci- 
fixion, but simply to point to the 
shadows which it casts. Velasquez 
represents the crucifixion of Jesus in 
the hour of death. The head has 
fallen forward, and the long hair 
fallen over the face veils the features 
from our sight. So here, with hesita- 
ting pen, I seek to represent our 
dying Lord — his anguish veiled, his 
love revealed, in this, his supreme Via Dolorosa. 
self-sacrifice for love’s sake. — Ly- (Showing Tower of Antonia.) 
man Abbott. 

I. The Via Dolorosa. — As soon as the sentence was pronounced the necessary prep- 
arations were made, during which some of the soldiers mocked Jesus again, and then the 
sad procession moved out of the castle. In advance was a soldier carrying a white wooden 
board on which was written the nature of the crime. Next came four soldiers, under a cen- 
turion, with the hammer and the nails, guarding Jesus who bore, as always in such cases, 
the cross on which he was to suffer (John 19: 17, R. V.). Then came two robbers, each 
bearing his cross and guarded by four soldiers, As they went forth into the street they 
were followed by a great multitude, — many with eager curiosity; priests exulting over 
their enemy; Mary, with other women,’weeping (v. 27). The distance was from half a 
mile to a mile, according so the place of starting (the Tower of Antonia, or Herod’s 
Palace) and the location of Calvary. Two incidents of the journey are described, — 
Simon of Cyrene compelled to aid Jesus in bearing the cross and Jesus’ words to the 
daughters of Jerusalem. Thus Jesus was aided by the strength of man and.the sympathy 
of woman. In many of the Catholic churches in Europe there is a series of about a dozen 
pictures, representing the real and supposed scenes on this journey from oh aeaie tor 
the Pretorium to Calvary, called the Stations of the Cross. The series in the Cross 
the Cathedral at Antwerp is very beautiful. ‘‘ These pictures embody the : 
popular idea of Christ’s weakness and exhaustion. In one he stands calm and erect, in 
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3. And! when they were come to the 1 Matt. 27: 33; Mark 15: 225 John 19: 
¥ ; 17; 18. 
place, which is called* Calvary, there they |? Matt. 5: 445 Acts 7: 605 1 Cor. 4: 12. 


: : 3 Acts 33 17. 4 Matt. 27: 35; Mark 
crucified him, and the malefactors, one on the vince v4 rg aay ‘Tol 2oeeast 
é é 5P ; Zech. x2: 10. 
i sa, 22: 17; Zech. x2: ro. 
right hand, and the other on the left. Se Se oe ee 


34) °2 Then said™ Jesus, "Father, * forsive ee ses 
them; for* they know not what they do.} ,,, (2) The skull. 
And‘ they parted his raiment, and cast lots. sits Seoffed at him. 


; 35- (c) The Christ of God,his chosen. 
35. And? the people stood beholding. Pao Premera coe. 
\. W § . er 2771. - 
And the® rulers also with them? derided | . 3h,” tarned up their nose at him. 
: P ae 
him, saying, He saved others; let him save | Latin, Bag aa pt eae 
himself, if he be ° Christ, the chosen of | nose and make a hook of it, on which 
(figuratively) to hang the subject of ridi- 
God. colel? 2aayr R. Vincent. E 


another he is bending under the weight of the cross, and in another he has fallen beneath 
the load that was laid upon him. It is at this stage of the proceedings that Simon, who is 
passing by, is arrested, and compelled to bear the cross after Christ.” 

ILLUSTRATION. The legends of the Wandering Jew and of Veronica and her handker- 
chief with the face of Jesus imprinted upon it belong to this series. 

Il. Calvary. — Adout nine o'clock, ‘the third hour.’ V. 33. The place... 
called Calvary. The skull, probably from its shape, a knoll in the form of a skull. 
Calvary is Latin and Golgotha Hebrew for skull. Scholars now tend toward the belief 
that Calvary was the knoll in which is the grotto of Jeremiah, about 300 feet beyond the 
north wall of the city. They crucified him. Jesus was nailed to the cross while it was 
lying upon the ground, then it was slowly raised with the sufferer upon it. The feet of the 
sufferer were only a foot or two above the ground, and not as represented in most pictures. 
Crucifixion was an unspeakably awful form of death. Cicero, who was well acquainted 
with it, says: ‘‘ It was the most cruel and shameful of all punishments. Let it never,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘ come near the body of a Roman citizen; nay, not even near his thoughts, or 
eyes, or ears.’? It was the punishment reserved for slaves and for revolutionaries, whose 
end was intended to be marked by special infamy. — Sa/ker. Hence the two male- 
factors were crucified with Jesus, to put the same brand upon him. In modern executions 
the death is made as sudden and the agony as short as possible. ‘* But the most revolting 
feature of death by crucifixion was that the torture was deliberately prolonged. The victim 
usually lingered a whole day, sometimes two or three days, still retaining consciousness; 
while the burning of the wounds in the hands and feet, the uneasiness of the unnatural 
position, the oppression of overcharged veins, and, above all, the intolerable thirst were 
constantly increasing.’? — S¢a/ker, Jesus was upon the cross five or six hours. But the 
most intense sufferings of Jesus were of the spirit. He was bearing the sins of the world. 

Ill. The Seven Words from the Cross.— V. 34. Father, forgive them. These 
first words from the cross were probably spoken in the height of the agony, when the cross 
with the victim upon it was dropped with a sudden wrench into its place in the ground. 
But it was even then a word for others, not for himself. Sublime self-forgetfulness. 

Nore for whom and for what he prays. They know not what they do. They did 
not realize that they were murdering theit Messiah, the one who loved them with an infinite 
love, the Son of God. Therefore, forgiveness was possible for them, and a change of life. 
They had not passed the degree from which return was impossible. The other words 
spoken from the cross were: (2) To-day thou shalt be with me in paradise; (3) Woman, 
behold thy son (about noon): (4) lot, Eloi, lama sabachthani (toward 3 o’clock); (5) I 
thirst; (6) It is finished; (7) Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit. 

IV. Scenes Around the Cross. — Scene First. And they, the guard of soldiers, 
parted his raiment, those parts which could be fairly divided among them, casting lots 
for his inner coat or tunic, which was woven in a single piece. ; , 

SCENE SECOND. 35. And the people ... and the rulers also with them 
derided him, scoffed at him. There was an unruly, turbulent crowd, shouting, scoffing, 
mocking. He saved others; let him save himself, which of course he could do if he 
were the Christ, the Messiah. They implied that he was a cheat, a mere trickster, who 
had deceived the people, unless he proved his power by using it to save himself from cruci- 
fixion. But he did not come down, in order that he might save others, and because he was 
the Messiah, They imagined that if he would do as they proposed they would believe on 
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36. And the soldiers also mocked him, coming 
to him, and offering him vinegar. 

37. And saying, If thou be the King of the 
Jews, save thyself. — 

38. And?a superscription also was written over 
him in @ letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew, 
THIS IsstHE KING OF THE JEWS. 

39. And? one of the malefactors which were 
hanged railed on him, saying, If* thou be Christ, 
save thyself and us. 

40. But the other answering rebuked him, say- 
ing, Dost’ not thou fear God, seeing thou art in 
the same condemnation? 


LUKE 23: 33-46. 


I Matt, 27: 37; Mark 15: 26; 
John 19; 109- 

2 Matt. 27: 44; Mark 15: 32. 

Rev. VER.: 

38. (2) Omit in letters of 
Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew. 
(Probably copied from another 
Gospel.) 

39. (e) Art not thou 
Christ? Save, etc. 

40. (7) Dost thou not even 
fear God? 

42. (g¢) Omit Lord. 

42. (A) Comest in thy. 


the 


39. Railed, ¢Briaohyper, from 
BAdé, lazy, stupid, and yun 
speech, were speaking (imp., 
continuously,) slanderous, abu- 
stve words. 


41. And we indeed justly; for we receive the due reward of our deeds: 
but this man hath done nothing amiss. 
42. And he said unto Jesus, ” Lord, remember me when thou comest* 


into thy kingdom. 


43. And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, To day shalt thou 


be with me in paradise. 


> 


him (Matt. 27: 42). 


But they would not have believed, but would have found some other 


excuse for not believing; for he did something more wonderful than they now asked; he 


rose from the grave, and yet they did not believe. 
36. The soldiers also took part in the mockery. 


It seemed absurd that this dying 


man was a king, yet by this act he was becoming a king over a wider realm than Rome 


ever knew. 


Scene TuirD. There were friendly watchers amid these exciting scenes. The three 
Marys were there: Mary, the Mother of Jesus; Mary, the wife of Cleopas; and Mary 
Magdalene; and his mother’s sister, probably Salome, the mother of John; and many 


other women from Galilee. 
far away. 

ScENE FourTH. 
Ig: 26). 

V. The Superscription.— V. 38. 
over him. 
the crime for which he was crucified. 
common use in the city. 
read in all cultured circles of the world. 
law and power. 


John was there; and the other disciples were probably not 
About noon Jesus commits his mother to the care of John (John 


Anda superscription also was written 
The white tablet nailed uponthe cross above the head of the victim, to declare 
This title was written in the three languages then in 
In letters of Greek, the language of literature and culture, 
Latin, for the Roman soldiers, the language of 
And Hebrew, the language of the Jews, the language of religion. It 


was a prophecy that the language of the cross itself should be heard everywhere and in- 


clude all the others, a language of culture, of power, and of religion. 


to acknowledge Jesus as king. 
VI. The Conversion of the Robber. — Vs. 39-43. 


Toward noon. 


All the world is yet 
One of the 


malefactors, called elsewhere ‘‘ robbers.’? Probably Jewish fanatics, who made insurrection 
’ y, 


against the Roman power, and used this as a pretext for rapine and murder. 


Railed on 


him in his agony, wondering why Jesus did not exert his power if he had any, Pain does 
not necessarily make one better. If thou be Christ, the Messiah, as Jesus confessed before 


the high priests. 

40. The other ... rebuked him. 
seen his miracles, and had witnessed the trial. 

41. We indeed justly, showing his penitence. 


42. 
the robber had heard of some of the teachings of Jesus. 


It is quite possible that he had heard Jesus, and 


Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom. This implies that 
The robber showed that he 


believed (1) in Christ as the Son of God; (2) in his love; (3) in his power to save; 
(4) in the immortality of the soul; (5) in the kingdom of heaven. 


43- 


To day, not in the far future, shalt thou be with me in paradise, a word 


signifying a pleasure ground or park, and designating the place of the happy dead, 
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i j I Matt. 27: 45; Mark 15: 33. 
44. And! it was about the sixth hour, and there |; iit Te ee 


tall the earth until the ninth | 3 Psa. 3x1: 5; x Pet.2: 23. 
was a darkness over t {pe a ee 


hour. F John 19 30. K 
4s. And’ the sun was darkened,’ and the veil} guy ver: : 
of the temple was rent in the midst. 44. (4) Over the whole land. 


46. And when Jesus had cried with a loud voice, | , 44 ea uae hour, the 
he said,* Father, into thy hands I commend my = 

sos 4 . : h 46. Gave up the ghost, e&& 
spirit: * and having said thus, he gave up the ghost. | mrevee, breathed out his life. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. I. Here was a case of sudden conversion. How could such a 
man enter paradise? Because there had begun in him eternal life. He had turned away 
from all his former life, and had that new life which would make him grow into a saint. 

2. ‘The divine record contains du¢ one such example, but it contains ove. but one, 
to save us from presumption; one, to save us from despair.’? — Prof. Kendrick. 

3. The believing pass immediately after death into paradise. 

4. ‘* As a fire catches the lump of dirty coal or clot of filth that is flung into it, and 
converts it into a mass of light, so at this time there was that about Christ which trans- 
muted the very insults hurled at him into honors, and charged even the incidents of his 
crucifixion, which were most trivial in themselves, with unspeakable meaning.”’ 

. ‘A dying Saviour had on one side of him an enemy and unbeliever, and on the 
other side a friend and believer. Thus it is to-day in every part of the globe where Christ 
is preached.’? — Vehemiah Adams. 

VII. It is Finished. — Vs. 44-46. 44. It was about the sixth hour, 120’clock. 
Darkness over all the earth, rather, with R. v., the land. This darkness was typical 
of the powers of darkness seeming to prevail, of the sufferings of Jesus, of the despair of 
the disciples. The ninth hour, 3 o’clock p. M., the hour of the daily evening sacrifice. 

The veil of the temple was rent. This was the veil that hung between the 
holy place and the holy of holies into which the high priest entered once a year. It was 
60 feet long, and 30 feet wide, and-as thick as the palm of the hand. The rending sig- 
nified that the veil which had hidden from the world the vision of holiness and the true nature 
of the kingdom had been taken away (2 Cor. 3: 14-16), and that the way into the 
holiest of all had been opened. It marked the dividing line between the past and the 
future. The apostles soon saw and knew about Jesus, and the Scriptures, and the kingdom 
of God, what had been almost- wholly hidden from them till the death of Jesus. 

At this time were uttered the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh words from the cross, of 
which the last was, Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit. Gave up the ghost, ~ 
or spirit. Literally, breathed out his life. None of the evangelists use the common word 
for dying, but all, some form of expression denoting a voluntary yielding up of his life. 
As Jesus died, there was an earthquake, which rent rocks and opened graves (Matt. 27: 
52), and the whole scene deeply impressed the people, and even the Roman centurion de- 
clared, ‘‘ Truly, this was the Son of God.”? 

Liprary. Nature’s signs portending great events, see Shakespeare’s Fulius Caesar, 
Act I., scene 2; Act II., scene 2; Macbeth, Act II., scene 2; Mamlet, Act I., scene 1. 
“*Great Pan is dead.’’ Stalker’s 7rialand Death of Fesus. 

VIII. The Burial. Between four and six o’clock in a garden near Calvary. Mat- 
thew 27: 57-61; Mark 15: 42-47; Luke 23: 50-56; John 19: 38-42. Soon after 
his death the body of Jesus was taken down from the cross by Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea, was wrapped in linen with spices, and placed in a new tomb, ina garden 
close by Calvary. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


1. The cost of salvation smites all indifference to religion. If Christ was willing to 
die that we might be saved, what ought not we to do? 

2. The cross declares in ‘letters that can be read from the stars’? God’s love to man. 
Christ was God himself, and expressed God’s own heart. God did not put punishment 
upon an Innocent person. The atonement on the cross was a voluntary sacrifice. 

_ 3. The cross furnishes every possible motive for turning from sin, touching the heart 
with love, showing our danger, giving us hope of forgiveness and life, teaching the law of 
duty, which prefers death to failure or neglect. It shows the value of our souls, the value 
of salvation, and the worth of eternal life in heaven. 
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JUNE 21. 


THE RISEN LORD. 


LUKE 24: 36-53. 


—— 


LESSON XII.— June a1. 


x THE RISEN LORD. — Luke 24: 36-53. 


Read the Whole Chapter. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 


The Resurrection of Jesus and its 
Teachings. 


We have but one lesson upon the resur- 
rection, and it is well, in order that we 
may bring the whole story into one picture, 
and may see the portions which we have 
studied in other years, in their relations as 
component parts of one great and glorious 
fact. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


‘The Resurrection,’? by Naack, by Fra. 
Bartolommeo; ‘‘The Angel at the Sepul- 
chre,’? Doré; ‘‘The Three Marys at the 
Tomb,’ Plockhoérst, Ary Scheffer; ‘* Touch 
Me Not,’’ Titian, Schénherr; ‘‘ Walk to 
Emmaus,’’ Plockhérst, Doré, Hoffman; 
‘©Supper at Emmaus,’’ Paul Veronese, 
Carpaccio; ‘‘ Jesus and St. Thomas,’’ Ru- 
bens; ‘‘The Ascension,’’ Doré, Pacchia- 
rotto; Mount of Olives. 


THE SECTION 


includes the whole story of the resurrection 
and the appearances of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


The other accounts are found in Matt. 
28: 1-20; Mark 16: 1-20; John, chapters 
20 and 21; Acts I: I-II. 

The Doctrine of the Resurrection. —1 


Commit Verses 45-48. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


The Lord is risen indeed. —LuKE 24: 
34- 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — Jesus rose from the dead Sun- 
day morning, April 9, A. D. 30, and 
ascended 40 days later, May 18. 

Place. — Jesus showed himself to his 
disciples near the tomb in the garden by 
Calvary, in Jerusalem, at Emmaus, in 
Galilee, and lastly on the Mount of Olives 
near Bethany, whence he ascended. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Dr. Geo. D. Boardman’s Epiphanies of 
the Risen Lord; Fesus and the Resurrec- 
tion, by Principal H. C. G. Moule; C. R. 
Morrison’s Proofs of the Resurrection from 
a Lawyer's Standpoint,; a beautiful short 
poem, Zhe Story of Easter as Told by St. 
John ; Dr. Kennedy’s 7he Resurrection of 
Fesus Christ a Ffistorical Fact; Joseph 
Cook’s Monday Lectures, ‘‘ Biology ’’; 
Dr. Sears’ /oregleams and Foreshadows ; 
Dr. Reuen Thomas’ 7hrough Death to Life ; 


Whately’s ture State; Mrs. Gatty’s 
Parables from Nature, ‘Not Lost, but 
Gone Before’’; Sermon by Dr. Geo. D. 


Boardman on ‘‘ Immortality.’? Discussions 
of immortality from various standpoints; 
Plato’s Phedo,; Cicero’s De Senectute ; 
Shakespeare’s //amlet, Hamlet’s soliloquy 
in the castle of Elsinore; and Measure for 
Measure, Claudio’s address to his sister 
Isabella. 

Wordsworth’s Poems, ‘‘ Intimations’’; 
Longfellow’s Poems, ‘‘ Resignation’’; Pol- 
lock’s Course of Time, Bickersteth’s Yes- 


Cor. 15: 1-58; 2 Cor. 5: 1-4; Eph. 1: | serday, To-day, and Forever; Lucy 

20; Rom. 8: 10, 11; 1 Thess. 4: 14-17; Larcom’s As if is im Heaven, Principal 

Bie i) 21; Rey. 20: 4-6. John Cairns’ Christ the Morning Star. 
EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Story of Easter.— Sunday, April 9. Every possible measure had been 
taken by the enemies of Christ to make sure that he was really dead, and that there could 
be no collusion among his disciples to secretly take him from the tomb. The disciples 
not only believed him to be dead, but had no expectation of a resurrection. They had 
no motive in taking him away, for they could not conceive of the effect his resurrection 
would have upon them and upon the world. 
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36. And ‘as they thus spake, Jesus himself a ge ti John 20: 19. 
stood in the midst of them, and said unto them, 3 John 20 : 20, 27. 
: EV. VER. : 
Peace de unto you. 37- (a) That they beheld. 
37. But they were terrified and affrighted, and yee (4)' Wherefore do reason- 
supposed that “they had seen * a spirit. 39. (c) As ye behold me having. 
38. And he said unto them, Why are ye troubled?| 33. ryousied, rerapayivo, 
i i ? agitated like the waves of the 
and why ° do thoughts arise in your hearts? seas beau, eee 
Behold my hands and my feet, that it 1s I | word for sea is closely allied. _ 
3 irit hath 38. Thoughts, diadroyropot, 
myself: * handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not | inward reasonings and question- 


j . Hy ”? j ’ 
flesh and bones, as ° ye see me have. IngAs, \SaRRENSS ai Se 


Jesus had lain in the grave a part of three days and of the nights belonging to them, 

Friday afternoon and night, Saturday day and night, Sunday night and ; 
early morning, as Jesus had foretold. It was the custom of the Jews to. Three Days 
count the parts of each day as a whole day. We see it illustrated in the sn the Grave. 
chronology of the kings, by the way they counted the years ofareign. Thus, 
a reign extending from December, 1893, through 1894 into January, 1895, would be 
counted as three years, although only thirteen or fourteen months, because it belonged to 
three separate years. It isso in the Old Testament, in the Talmud, in Josephus, and in 
the Assyrian tablets. 

Of the manner of the RESURRECTION OF JESUS nothing isknown. But it was accom- 
panied by an earthquake, and an angel, ‘‘ whose countenance was like lightning,”’ rolled 
away the stone. The Roman guard were terrified, and became as dead men, and soon 
after hastened away to report to the Jewish authorities. 

Early Sunday morning the women came to the sepulchre from different parts of the 
city. The stories of the different evangelists differ in some details, as is always the case 
with independent reports of any event, from different standpoints. A verbal agreement in 
all respects would prove that all were copies of one account, and not four different 
accounts, as four photographs of a person, if exactly alike, must be copies of one photograph; 
whereas, if taken from different points of view, the four must differ from each other. The 
difference is not a proof of error, but of the fact that four different witnesses confirm their 
truths. ‘* Two armies beheld the battle of Waterloo, but who can tell them when it began? 
At ten o’clock, said the Duké-of Wellington. At half past eleven, said General Alava, 
who rode beside him. At twelve, according to Napoleon and Drouet; and at one, accord- 
ing to Ney.’’ Probably it began at different times in different parts. All the reports were 
true. 

THE First APPEARANCE of Jesus after his resurrection was to Mary Magdalene early 
in the morning near the sepulchre by Calvary (Mark 16: 9-11; John 20: 11-18). 

THE SECOND APPEARANCE took place soon after, near the same place, to the other 
women (Matt. 28: 9, 10). 

THE THIRD APPEARANCE was to Simon Peter (Luke 24: 34) Sunday morning. This 
must have been a great comfort to him, opening the door of hope, a heavenly benediction of 
peace over a soul burdened with remorse on account of his denials. 

THE FouRTH APPEARANCE took place on this same Sunday, in the afternoon, to two 
disciples walking from Jerusalem to Emmaus (Luke 24: 13-32). 

Liprary. Our Best Moods, sermons by Rev. David Gregg, D. D., first sermon. 
Christ the Morning Star, by John Cairns, LL.D., ‘‘The Emmaus Journey a Type of Chris- 
tian Experience.”’ 

THE FIFTH APPEARANCE. Vs. 36-43. On the evening of this first Sunday, in an 
upper room in Jerusalem where the apostles and other disciples were assembled; Thomas 
was not with them (John 20: 19-25). 

36. As they thus spake, the two from Emmaus, who had seen and talked with Jesus. 
Peace be unto you. The beautiful, common Jewish,salutation. But there was power in 
this wish. His presence alive again meant peace to their troubled hearts. 

37- Terrified, as was natural in the sudden presence of a mysterious power. 

38. Why do thoughts arise, reasonings, questionings? Why do you not perceive 
that I am here as the fulfilment of my oft-repeated promise to rise again on the third day? 

39. Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself. The same Jesus who 
had been their teacher and friend, and had been crucified. A spirit hath not flesh and 
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40. And when he had thus spoken, he shewed PEER AB BGS : 

them zs hands and his feet. aia ne Satesete 
2 4 . S EV. YER. : 

41. And while they yet believed not ' for joy,| 4:. (2) Anything to eat. 
and wondered, he said unto them, Have ” ye here| , 42 (¢) Om and of a honey- 
“ any meat? per Sa 

42. And they gave him a piece of a broiled fish, * and of a honeycomb. 

43. And *he took 7¢, and did eat before them. 


bones.. He wasno spectre. He had assumed no spiritual and heavenly body, such as 
belongs to the glorified after their resurrection, but a body like that which had been 
his during his life. 

40. He shewed them his hands and his feet, marred and scarred by the crucifixion. 
It was not till his ascension that his body was changed into the spiritual resurrection body. 

4t. And while they believed not for joy. Itwas too good to be true, that they 
had their teacher and friend restored to them. Here belongs the statement in John (20: 20) 
that ‘‘ the disciples were glad when they saw the Lord,’”? which some have regarded as a 
contradiction of verse 37. They were terrified at first, but glad when they were convinced 
that they saw their Lord. Have ye here any meat (food)? This was to remove the last 
doubt that he was the same Jesus, with the same body, whom they had known. 

43- And he took it, and did eat before them. We note how the apostles dwelt 
afterwards on what now occurred as a proof of their Lord’s resurrection. They had 
“eaten and drunk with him’? (Acts 10: 41). — Zl/icott. 

Il. The Other Appearances of Jesus. — Jesus appeared eleven times during forty 
days, in different parts of the country. 

THE SIXTH APPEARANCE (John 20: 26-29) was on Sunday evening, one week later, to 
the apostles and others in the upper room in Jerusalem. Thomas was present at this time, 
and his desire for positive proof brought out statements that have strengthened the faith 
of the church down the centuries. By touching the wounds of Jesus, and the declaration 
of Jesus that he could not be a mere spirit, as spirits do not have flesh and bones as the 
risen Lord then had, we are assured that the same Jesus who was buried was also risen. 

THE SEVENTH APPEARANCE (John 21: I-22) was several days later by the Sea of 
Galilee to seven apostles while they were fishing with no success. Jesus at this time gave 
them an object lesson on their works as fishers of men, and also gave a special lesson to 
Peter on ‘‘ Lovest thou me? ’”’ restoring him to his work and his place among the disciples. 

THE EIGHTH APPEARANCE was early in May to the eleven on a mountain in Galilee 
(Matt. 28: 16-20). 

. THe NintH APPEARANCE was near the same time, in Galilee, to over five hundred at 
nee (1 Cor. 155 6). 

THE TENTH APPEARANCE was to James, probably in Jerusalem (1 Cor. 15: 7). 

THE ELEVENTH APPEARANCE was on the 18th of May, in the city and on the Mount 
of Olives near Bethany, to the apostles, at the time of his ascension. 

OBSERVATIONS. No fact in all history has stronger proofs,than this one. It was 
attested by a large number of most competent witnesses, and. under circumstances which 
exclude deception of every kind. It produced a most marvelous change in the character of 
the apostles. They were completely transformed. So were great numbers of the people 
not only convinced of the fact, but changed in their lives. The Christian church is based on 
this fact as one of its corner stones. The whole world, as a world, has been affected by 
it. The Sabbath was changed by it from Saturday to Sunday, a perpetual witness. 

III. Some Lessons from the Resurrection of Jesus. 

1. The resurrection of Jesus is the crowning proof that he is the Son of God. If he 
could not conquer death, and come back from heaven, he could not prove that at the first 
he came irom heaven. ‘The Saviour of the world must be a living Saviour, not a dead 
one. The works Christ has been doing ever since in the world are a proof that he who 
does them is alive. - 

ILLUSTRATION. A century ago an infidel German countess, dying, ordered that her 
grave be covered with a solid granite slab; that around it should be placed solid blocks of 
stone, and the whole be fastened together by strong iron clamps, and that on the stone be 
cut these words: ‘‘ This burial place, purchased to all eternity, must never be opened.”? 
But a little seed sprouted under the covering, and the tiny shoot found its way through be- 
tween two of the slabs, and grew there slowly and surely until it burst the clamps asunder, 
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44. And he said unto them, 1 These a7e the words | * ™ke 24; oan af? ok 
which I spake unto you, while I was yet with you, 3% 
f that all things must be fulfilled, which were writ- 
ten in the law of Moses, and zz the prophets, and 


zm the psalms, concerning me. 


Rev. VER. : 
44. (/) How that. 


and, lifting the immense block, the structure ere long became a confused mass of ruins, — 
Congregationalist. 

2. The resurrection of Jesus is the proof of immortal life beyond the grave; that death 
does not end all, but the soul lives after the body dies. 

ILLUSTRATION. A fox once came upon a cave, into which he saw many foxes had 
entered, the sand being full of footprints. He was about to pass in, when his cunning eye 
detected that all the footprints pointed oe way. All were turned inwards, 
and there were zone leading owé of the cave. We have come to a great Tracks Into 


cave — the grave —and its entrance is marked by many footprints. All and Out. 
lead iz, and none ow¢. . But Christ has set his feet the o/her way; and 
now, if we go into this cave, we shall follow him out again. — London S. S. Chronicle. 


ILLUSTRATION. There was once a famous cape reputed to he the fatal barrier to the 
navigation of the ocean. Of all those whom the winds or the currents had drawn into its 
waters, it was said that none had re-appeared. A bold navigator determined 
to surmount the obstacles. He opened the route to the East Indies, Cape of 
acquired for his country the riches of the world, and changed the Cape Good Hope. 
oF SrorMs into the CAPE oF Goop Hope. So Christ has proved him- 
self death’s conqueror, and made the grave to be the gate to life for us. — Christian Age. 

ILLUSTRATION. This life is like the seed; the resurrection life, like the plant that grows 
from the seed. Who would dream that all the strength and beauty of an oak was enclosed 
in the acorn? Who would imagine that the radiance and fragrance of the rose could de- 
velop from the seed of the rose, or the brilliance of a tulip from a bulb? How could a 
seed under ground, if it had consciousness, obtain any faintest idea of what the springtime 
world is above ground; or from its own form, mouldering into dust, what its nature, and 
surroundings, and work would be when it grew into the air and sunlight? Or suppose 
some inhabitant of another world should visit this world in winter, and 
looking at the seeds and bulbs in the seed store, or the. bare trees in the Seeds and 
fields, should be told what they were to become in Spring. How could you Flowers. 
make known the fact if he hesitated to believe? You would take him to a 
greenhouse and let him see specimens, the actual results of seeds planted. Now Jesus 
raised from the dead is a specimen, a fact, which proves what may be true of men. 

3. The resurrection of Jesus is the assurrance of our own resurrection, with spiritual 
bodies like his glorious body; all sickness, weakness, and pain gone, and new life, new 
powers, new joys, beyond our highest conception, and the assurance of recognition of friends, 
as we recognize the plants that grow from each kind of seed. 

ILLUSTRATION. Goethe’s wonderful Tale of Tales (especially as interpreted by Car- 
lyle in his Essays) represents a fisherman’s hut, rough and dark, as changed into solid silver 
by the shining of the lamp within, and soon even the form was changed into a beautiful 
temple of exquisite workmanship. Soa holy soul within the body, rough and uncouth as 
the fisherman’s hut, will at last dwell in an exquisite temple of the Holy Spirit. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ Coifi, in his parable to the thanes and nobles of the North Humber 
country, likened the present life of man to the flight of a sparrow through one of their 
lighted halls, coming out of the night, and then disappearing in the dark winter whence it 
came; and he asked for Christianity a candid hearing, if perhaps she might tell the secrets 
of the beyond.’’? — Burton. 

Compare the poem on the Conversion of Northumbria. 

4. The resurrection gives largeness and broadness to life, everything we are and do 
having an influence and a meaning beyond the grave. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘* There is a piteous story of a prisoner for years on years shut in a 
dungeon, his only light a narrow ray from a chink in the wall. His friends came at last 
with power to demolish the cruel barriers and let in a flood of God’s sweet sunshine; but 
he, poor, pallid wretch, prayed that they would not destroy the walls and with them his 
precious chink, his one blessed gleam of light! ”’ 

IV. The Minds of the Disciples Opened to the Scriptures. — Vs. 44-46. 

44. Which I spake unto you (Luke 18: 33; Mark 10: 33). Written in the 
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45. Then 1! opened he their 2 under- 
standing, that they might understand the 
Scriptures, 

46. And said unto them,” Thus it is 
written,” and thus it behooved Christ to 
suffer, and to ‘ rise from the dead the third 
day : 

47. And that repentance and * remission 
of sins should be preached in his name’ 
among ‘all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 


48. And *ye are witnesses of these 
things. 
49. And, behold, I send the promise 


of my Father upon you: but tarry ye in 
the city of Jerusalem, until ye be * endued 
with power from on high. 


THE RISEN LORD. 


LUKE 24: 36-53. 


T Acts 16: 14. 

2 Psa. 22 ; Isa. 50:63 Acts 17: 3. 

3 Dan. 9: 243; Acts 13: 38, 46; 1 John 2: 12. 

4 Gen. 12: 33; Isa. 49: 6, 22; Jer. 31: 34; 
Hos. 2: 23; Mic. 4: 2; Mal.1: x1. 

5 John 15: 27; Acts 1: 8,22; 3: 15. 

6 Isa. 44: 33; Joel2: 28; John 14: 16, 26; 
£6207 5 Acts! a) 2413 255.0, ete 


Rev. VER.: 


45. (g) Their mind. 

46. (2) Written, that the Christ should 
suffer. 

46. (2) And rise again. 

47. (7) Unto all the nations. 

49. (&) Clothed. 


_ 47. Remission, apeow, letting go, or send- 
ing away of sins, so that the sinner is dis- 
charged, as from a trial at court. 


47. _Preached, knpvx@jvar, heralded, 
proclaimed as a herald. 
48. Witnesses, pmoaptupes, from which 


comes our word martyrs. 
49. Endued, évdionabe, clothed, enveloped 
in (affecting all parts). 


law of Moses. See the promise to Eve (Gen. 3: 15); the promise to Abraham (Gen. 
22: 18); the paschal lamb (Ex. 12); the brazen serpent (Num. 21: 9); the greater 
prophet (Deut. 18: 15); the star and sceptre (Num. 24: 17). 

In the prophets. See Isaiah 7: 14; 9: 6, Immanuel. Isaiah 53: and Zechariah 12: 
Io, the suffering Saviour. Ezekiel 34: 23, the heir of David. Jeremiah 23: 5; 33: 14, 
15; Zechariah 6: 12 the branch. The psalms. The third division of the Scriptures 
(@sa725772) efc.). 

45. Then opened he their understanding, which had been closed by prejudice, by 
wrong teaching, by meagre experience and observation. Many things could not be under- 
stood till after his death. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The opening of the eyes of Elisha’s servant at Dothan (2 Kings 
6: 8-17). Hagar’s eyes opened to see the well (Gen. 21: 19). The vision of micro- 
scope or telescope. The new understanding of nature which modern science has given. 
We see a thousand things now, where before we saw little more than outward forms. I 
have a friend, who when young, was near-sighted. He had never seen a 
distant prospect. When he was about twelve years old his father gave him Mear-sighted 
some spectacles, and a whole new world was revealed to him, as if a fog Spectacles. 
had cleared away that hid a mountain view. 

46. Behooved, was fitting. Suffer, and to rise from the dead. The foundation 
truths of the Christian religion. 

V. Their Mission. — Vs. 47, 48. Based on the great facts were the duty of 
all to repent and the promise to all who repented that they should be forgiven and saved 
from their sins, to eternal life. 

47. Among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. They were to begin at home, 
but by no means to remain there. This commission is given more fully in Matthew 28: 19 
and Mark 16: 15,16. These are the marching orders of the church, the bugle call to 
service and victory. The business of the church is to see that the gospel is preached 
throughout the world, Only in doing this can the church be kept pure. 

48. And ye are witnesses. They had been with Jesus throughout his ministry, they 
had heard his teaching, they had seen his miracles, they knew his character, they had seen 
him after he rose from the dead, and now their work was to bear witness to these things. 
This they did by word of mouth during their lives. The gospel is built upon facts, not 
theories. 

The Gospels are the summary of the witness of the apostles. They were written many 
years after the apostles began to preach, and are the story that had been told many 
hundreds of times by these witnesses. And still the power of preaching and of teach- 
ing is not in arguing, but in witnessing, in declaring the truths known and tested by 
experience. ‘ 

VI. The Promised Power. —V. 49. And, behold, I send the promise of my 
Father upon you. The promise of the gift of eotker Comforter contained in Christ’s 
last conversation with the eleven (John 14: 16-20, 26; 15: 26, 27; 16: 13,14), This 
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so. And he led them out ‘as ‘far as to Bethany, |, 65.05%" .., Mark 16: 19 3 
and he lifted up his hands, and blessed them. Acts 1: 9; Eph. 4: 8 
i hile he blessed them, | 4 Acts27 467 s+ 
mes he And *it came to pass, while he b eM, | 4 Acts 2: 465 $1 42. 
. was parted from them, and carried up into) ,.) ver; 
eaven. : F 
' ‘ so. (2) Out until they were 
52. And *® they worshipped him, and returned to over against Bethany. 
Jerusalem with great joy : at 
s3. And were continually in the temple, praising * and blessing God. 


Amen. 


was the promise of the Father, made in the Old Testament (Isa. 44: 3; Ezek. 36: 27; 
Joel 2: 28-32). (See Matt. 3: 11 and Acts 2: 17.) Tarry ye in the city, do not 
go out to the work I have set you. They remained praying, conversing, studying the 
Scriptures. Endued, clothed, with power. This was fulfilled ten days later at Pente- 
cost. The power included (1) the power of working miracles; (2) personal, moral, and 
spiritual power in the conflicts and temptations of life, and especially in bearing suffer- 
ing and persecution for Christ’s sake; (3) power in the ministry of the 

world beyond that which belongs to human eloquence and wisdom, or Power of the 
even to the mere natural adaptation of the truth to human wants; (4) Holy Spirit. 
power to overcome all enemies and hindrances. 

The Holy Spirit had been in the world before this, as the Old Testament Scriptures 
abundantly testify, but now came the dispensation of the Spirit, 7//img al/, and not a few, 
abiding, not occasional, in great abundance and power. Formerly the gift was like the 
dew, now it is like the rain; formerly, like the early dawning light, now, like the full splen- 
dor and power of the day. 

ILLUSTRATION. An organ filled with the ordinary degree of air which exists every- 
where is dumb. Throw in, not another air, but an unsteady current of the same air, and 
sweet but imperfect and uncertain notes immediately respond to the player’s touch; in- 
crease the current to a full supply, and every pipe swells with music. — From William 
Arthur’s Tongue of fire. 

VII. The Ascension. —Vs. 50-53. May 18, forty days after the crucifixion. 
50. And he led them out of the city, where he had been giving his last instructions. 
As far as, until they were over against Bethany. Blessed them. No mere form, 
but a real, enduring blessing. ~ 

51. Hewas parted from them. By beginning to ascend upwards. And car- 
ried up into heaven. The tense of the original is picturesque, and indicates a con- 
tinued action, a gradual going up out of their sight. Compare the more detailed account, 
Acts I: Q-II. 

It was at this time, doubtless, that the great change came over his body described in 
1 Corinthians 15: 51-53. Whenacloud had received him out of their sight two angels 
bade them be comforted, for the time was coming when he should return. Of the present 
appearance of Jesus we have a hint in the transfiguration, when ‘‘ his face did shine as the 
sun and his raiment was white as the light’? (Matt. 17: 2); and in the Revelation (1: 
12-16), where he is seen with ‘‘ eyes as a flame of fire, and his feet like unto fine brass 
as if they burned in a furnace: and his voice as the sound of many waters, and his coun- 
tenance was as the sun shineth in his strength.”’ 

52. And they worshipped him. They gave him the religious worship due only 
to God. And returned to Jerusalem with great joy. Every sorrow had been 
turned into joy. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘The seven fears turned into seven joys, in Arnold’s Light of Asia. 

53- And were continually in the temple, at the hours of worship. They were 
regular in attendance. 

The temple was the visible symbol of worship. 

The courts of the temple were open to all Jews. As yet no prejudice had arisen against 
Christians, and they were not powerful enough to excite active opposition. Jesus had 
called the temple his Father’s house, and it was natural that his disciples should love to 
worship there, praising and blessing God, because he had done such great things for 
them and for the world. The new religion was full of hope and joy, light and gladness, in 
contrast with the religion of.the Jewish traditions, and with the gloom occasioned by the 
death of their Master, 
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LESSON XIII. — June 28. 


REVIEW. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among all na- 
tions. — LUKE 24: 47. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


We have been studying the LIFE oF 
CHRIST, as recorded in Luke, for six 
months. And now at the close we should 
review that life as a whole, dwelling more 
fully on the portion belonging to the last 
three months. 

Drill. — Turning to page 94 we will find 
a brief marginal chart which covers briefly 
the story of Christ’s life up to the time 
when the chart on this page begins. Learn 
the portions belonging to his ministry, 
both by years and by the greater divisions. 
This outline should be learned by heart. 
It can be put on the blackboard and 
repeated by the whole school. Drill the 
scholars in it, till whenever they read any 
portion of the Gospels it shall find its place 
in the life of Christ. Thus shall we see 
his whole life, from his coming from the 
Father in heaven and the manger cradle 
to the cross, the resurrection, and the re- 
turn to heaven. Let us see his portrait, 
the marvelous picture of his perfect char- 
acter, as revealed in the Gospels. 

We have been studying the parts; now 
we will study it as a whole. We have 
been, as it were, looking at particular stars 
through a telescope, revealing a brightness 
and tints that no unaided eye can perceive; 
now we will look at the whole sky with all 
its beautiful constellations showing the 
glory of God. ‘The individual events are 
like sentences written on the sky in letters 
so large that we can see but asentence ata 
time, though full of meaning and blessing. 

Now we will read the story which the 
sentences form, and see deeper meanings 
and receive fuller blessing. 


I 


III. Year or TEAcuH- 
ING AND WoRKING. 
(Last Month.) 


Warnings. 


II. |Parables and Discourses. 


The Prodigal Son. 
The Rich Man and 
Lazarus. 


Last THREE Montus, 


Raising of Lazarus, 

Ten Lepers Healed. 

Lessons on Prayer. 
Parable of the Pounds. 


A. D, 30. 


January, 
February, 
March, 


PEREAN MINISTRY. 


Supper at Bethany. 


SAT. 
April 1. 


Triumphal Entry. 


SUNDAY, 
April 2. 


Cleansing of the Temple. 


Monpay, 
April 3. 


Great Day of Teaching 
in the Temple. 
Last Day of Jesus’ 
Public Ministry. 

Towards evening he 
discoursed to his dis- 
ciples on Olivet, on the 
last days. 


Rest at Bethany. 


Tuespay, 
April 4. 


WED., 
April s. 


Lord’s Supper. 
(Evening.) 
Gethsemane. 


TuurRs., 
April 6. 
Midnight. 


Arrest and Trial. 
Crucifixion. 


Death and Burial. 


FRIDAY, 
April 7. 
Early. 
9 to 3 
o’clock 
3 to 5s. 


In the Tomb. 


SAT., 
April 8. 


Resurrection. 
Five Appearances. 


SuNDAY, 
April 9. 


Eleven Appearances 
in all. 


40 days. 


Ascension. 


THURsS., 
May 18. 


PASSION WEEK. 


RESURREC- 
TION DAYS. 


BEARING OF THESE LESSONS ON THE WORK OF 
CHRIST. 
JESUS CAME TO SAVE THE WORLD FROM SIN. 


The culmination of Christ’s work was the CRUCIFIXION, Lesson XI. ~Here is found 
the atonement for sin; the proof of the Father’s readiness to forgive; the highest mani- 
festation of the love of God; the strongest motives to lead men to,repent of sin, — hope, 
fear, duty, love. 

Lesson I. warns us against sin, so that we may repent and come to the cross. 

Lesson II. attracts by its heavenly feast, and sends the most pressing invitation, 
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Lesson III. shows how we go astray, the evils which follow, and God’s welcome to 


the penitent. : : : ; ; 

Lesson IV. shows us a picture of the next world, to help us to live aright in this 
world. ~~ 

Lesson V. teaches about the faith that saves and takes hold of Jesus. 

Lesson VI. shows us how to use the heavenly powers, without which we shall fail. 

Lesson VII. is a parable setting forth the evil of neglect, and the blessing of faithful 
service and of accepting Jesus as our king. 

Lesson VIII. shows how Jesus offered himself as the Messiah. 

Lesson IX. shows the calamities which come from rejecting him. 

Lesson X. is the preparation of the disciples for the duties that were to come upon 
them after the departure of Jesus. 

Thus all these lessons lead us to the cross and its power to save. Lesson XI. : 

Lesson XII. is the beginning of the new era, the coming again of Christ to found his 
new kingdom and bring it to success. It marks the era of hope, of life, of salvation, of 
the power of the Holy Spirit. More than any other event in all history, it marks the 
dividing line between the past and the future, the old and the new. 


REVIEW BY WORD PICTURES. 


A very interesting review can be made by means of word pictures, or vivid descrip- 
tions of the various scenes in the lessons of the quarter, and the scholars can guess what 
lesson is referred to. Different persons may draw the picture, or scholars may be re- 
quested to write out the description and read it to the school. Several of the lessons of 
this quarter are particularly adapted to this method of review. Each is a distinct and 
often dramatic picture. Each has been the subject of great artists, and photographs of 
them can be obtained to add interest to the subject. 


A PECULIAR LITERARY TEST. 


‘In a certain college where the Bible is usually studied one hour in a week, at the first 
exercise of the freshman class for the college year 1894-95, thirty-four young men were 
present — thirty-three of whom were connected with religious organizations. There were 
nine Congregationalists, nine Presbyterians, five Methodists, three Baptists, two of the 
Reformed Church, two Jews, one Free Baptist, one Unitarian, and one Roman Catholic. 
They were about twenty years old. To test the biblical knowledge of these thirty-four 
college students, this college president wrote out on the blackboard twenty-two quotations 
from the writings of the most noted English-speaking poet of the present century, Alfred 
Tennyson, with whose writings all educated persons. are more or less familiar. These 
twenty-two extracts all contained references or allusions to the Holy Scriptures. These are 
all given in the New York /zdependent for November 8, 1894, with the results of the test. 
Of the twenty-two I select only those referring to the Gospels. With pencil and paper 
before them, the thirty-four students were requested to explain what Tennyson referred to 
in each passage. 


I ‘* My sin wasa thorn 

Among the thorns that girt Thy brow.” — Supposed Confessions. 
“ Arimathean Joseph.” — The Holy Grail. 
““ For I have flung thee pearls and find thee swine.” — The Last Tournament. 
“ Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 

Our Arthur kept his best until the last.”” — The Holy Grail. 
5  ‘“ The church on Peter’s rock.” — Queen Mary. 

“Follow Light and do the Right — for man can half control his doom — 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb.” 
— Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After. 


wn 


Here is the result of the examination. 


25 of the 34 understood the allusion in No. 
11 of the 34 understood the allusion in No. 
12 of the 34 understood the allusion in No. 
24 of the 34 understood the allusion in No. 
9 of the 34 understood the allusion in No. and 25 failed. 
16 of the 34 understood the allusion in No. 5 : : . and 18 failed. 
It might be well to test our older scholars’ knowledge in the same way, by these pas- 
sages. Or, still better, sometime, with the whole list, and with some of the more than five 
hundred passages in Shakespeare which contain references or allusions to the Scriptures. 
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and 9 failed. 
and 23 failed. 
and 22 failed. 
and 10 failed. 


AnkWN Hw 


. 


——— 


LESSON I. — July 5. 


DAVID KING OF JUDAH. — 2 Samuel 2: 1-11. 


Read Chapters 1 and 2. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 
On the Way to the Wider Kingdom. 


Review. — It has been six months since 
we left our studies about David, and as we 
take up his history it will be wise for us to 
review his life up to the time of our lesson 
to-day, in order that we may see clearly the 
principles by which he was prepared for his 
life work, and the steps by which he gained 
it. 

The smaller kingdom was conducted so 
wisely and with such excellent success that 
this seven and a half years’ experience pre- 
pared David for the wider kingdom and 
opened the way to its attainment. 

The divine and the human elements 
in the experience and success of David may 
well be studied, and attention called to the 
interweaving of the two in his life as théy 
are interwoven in all lives. 

The practical lessons as applied to our 
own lives will naturally flow from the study 
if rightly pursued. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 


Ab‘igail or gél, Abish’ai, Ahin’6am, Am’- 
alékite, A’sahél or As‘ahél, As’kélon, Ash’- 
urites, Gilbo’a or Gil’boa, Gil’€ad, Gib’éon, 
Ishbo’shéth or Ish’boshéth, Ja’bésh-Gil’éad, 
Jézr&@l, Jo’ab, Ma’hana‘im, Na’bal, Philis’- 
tines, Zér’iw/ah or Zéritya, Zik’lag. 


Commit Verses 5-7. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


The Lord reigneth ; let the earth re- 
Joice. — PSA. 97: I. 


THE SECTION 


includes a review of the life of David from 
his childhood to the death of Saul and the 
story of his seven years’ reign at Hebron. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


God has called us to a crown, 2 Tim. 4: 
IG ERM BOR PIS iAWIO 7k 

To be kings, Rev. 1: 5, 6; 5: 10; Matt. 
19: 28. 

To victories, Rev. 3: 21. 

The way to a successful life, John 1: 12; 
Matta TOm: 2650293) ToketstEros Ose. 
PAOD. YE ibAe 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. — David was king over Judah 
alone for 7% years, B. C. 1055-1048, before 
he received the full kingdom. (The Assyrian 
Eponym Canon makes the~date 40 or 50 
years later, but nothing is yet finally settled. ) 

Place. — His capital was at Hebron, 18 
miles south of Jerusalem. 

Contemporary Ruler. — Ish-bosheth, 
the son of Saul, was nominal king of the 
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LESSON I. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


<¢ David,’ by Michael Angelo; ‘‘ David 
Elected King,’? by Hans Memling; ‘* Tri- 
umph of David,’ by Rosselli. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Commentaries on Samuel — Cambridge 
Bible, LExpositor’s Bible, Butler’s Bible 
Readers’ Commentary, Pulpit Commentary ; 
Commentaries by Cook, Keil, Joseph Par- 
ker, Ellicott, Lange; Geikie’s Hours wth 
the Bible ; Sime’s Kingdom of All Israel ; 
Stanley’s Fewish Church ; Edersheim’s Bible 
Fistory, Vol. IV. Critical History of David, 
by S. Chandler; William Deane’s David, 
His Life and Times; C. S$. Robinson’s 
From Samuel to Solomon. Charles Kings- 
ley’s The Gospel of the Pentateuch and 
David is specially good; so is William M. 
Taylor’s David, King of Israel; the same 
by Professor Blaikie, by C. E. Knox; Tuck’s 
Revelation by Character. An interesting 
account of David is given in a semi-story 
form in Gallaher’s Pilgrimage of Adam 
and David. 


northern tribes, with his capital at Mahanaim, 
east of the Jordan. 

Civil war existed all this time in a mild 
form, with only one great battle. 

Secular History. — Tyre, a small king-- 
dom, was flourishing, but the great kingdoms 
of Egypt and Assyria were in a decline, 
which gave David an opportunity to build 
up and enlarge his kingdom. 


THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


1. They are so called because they record 
the life and the fruits of the life of the great 
Judge, Samuel. 

2. The original language is Hebrew. 

3. The author is unknown, but they are 
largely a compilation from various sources, 
‘probably contemporary prophetic his- 
tories.” 

4. The date of writing is after the death 
of David, and not later than soon after the 
division of the kingdom; that is between 
B. C. IOI5 and 950. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. David’s Early Life and Training. — “I look on Davidas an all but ideal king, 
educated for his office by an all but ideal training.’? ‘‘ And the most important stage of it 
was probably the first.’ — Charles Kingsley. I wellremember how Hugh Miller’s AZy 
Schools aud Schoolmasters was the first biography that helped me much, because it was the 
first one which revealed not merely the results, but the processes. We will begin the series 
of lessons on David’s life as a king by pointing out the schools and schoolmasters by 
which David was prepared for his life work and the steps by which he reached it. 

1. He had a good inheritance. ‘‘ The kindly and fatherly disposition of Boaz and 
the holy devotion and warm attachment of Ruth were very apparent in the character 
of their great-grandson.’’ — Professor Blaikie. Still, there were no signs in his father’s 
family that would lead us to expect such abilities, talents, and successes as were shown in 
David’s after life. Indeed, a large proportion of the greatest men the world has ever 
known came from an ancestry in which, as in a seed, no prophet could see the promise of 
the bloom that sprang from it. Witness William Shakespeare, Napoleon, Abraham 
Lincoln, and an endless list. Herein is hope for the young. 

ILLUSTRATION. Frequently waste material, thrown away as useless, has become of more 
value than the original product. It is so with the waste products from making kerosene 
oil. A friend made a fortune by the use of waste in making baseballs. The story of the 
enormous wealth accumulated by Mr. Cunliff Lister, a British peer, is one of the romances 
of business. Going one day into a London warehouse, he came upon a pile of rubbish. 
He inquired what it was, and was told that it was waste silk. ‘* What do you do with 
it?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Sell it for rubbish,’’ he was told. Mr. Lister bought it as rubbish at 
half a penny a pound, and turned it into gold. He discovered, that is to 
say, how to use silk waste for the manufacture of plush and other such 
stuffs, and this discovery was the foundation of his financial success. — 
ff, S. Hastings. We had physical strength, beauty, and attractiveness. 
He had natural abilities of a high order and great variety, which made it possible for 
him to attain the highest rank as a business man, statesman, warrior, musician, and 
poet. ‘*The rare combination in him of all that was gentle, tender, and mild, with 
the most exalted enthusiasm, the most noble aspirations, the most generous sentiments, the 
most manly deportment, the most heroic daring, and the most invincible prowess, 
joined to his invariable consideration for others, his open-heartedness, his humbleness, 
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and the entire absence of all pretension in him, made men feel better when they looked 
upon him.’? — K7/o. 

2. Just what his education was we cannot tell, but he certainly had an education, 
especially in religion and in the Scriptures then known, which would include the history of 
his nation up-to nearly his own time. His duties led him to spend much time alone with — 
nature and nature’s God. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, One impulse from the vernal wood 
And every common bush afire with God; May teach you more of man, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes: Of moral evil and of good, 
The rest sit round it, and pluck blackberries. Than all the sages can. 
— Mrs, Browning. — Wordsworth. 


The atmosphere of a home of piety and intelligence is one of the greatest and most 
blessed factors in a child’s training. 

.3- David was trained to work. His daily duties with the sheep gave him an oppor- 
tunity for training in business, skill, attention, courage, government. Through them he 
became physically active and strong. His limbs became ‘‘like hinds’ feet ’’; his arms 
“broke a bow of steel.’? In order to do his work well, he must be an adept at defence, 
and he gained great skill with the sling. There was full opportunity also to develop his 
musical talent. 

PRACTICAL. 1. All these endowments and opportunities were useless to him unless 
he was faithful and true. God laid the warp of his life in fair colors, but the pattern God 
designed him to weave in the loom of life could not be formed unless he sent the right 
threads through the changing lines of the divine warp. 

2. Faithfulness to all talents and duties was essential to his success. 

3- And yet David could have no hint of the future for which he was preparing, any 
more than a child learning his A BC’s can understand the literature he is to create or 
the poems he is to write. David only knew his present duties, and did them well. But 
God’s unseen hand was guiding him. 


““T know not where I am going, 
But well do I know my Guide.”’ 


Il. Davyid’s Anointing. — When David was eighteen or twenty years old he was 
anointed by the prophet Samuel to be the future king of Israel. Having been faithful in his 
early youth, the time came when he could know the work and place to which God had 
chosen him. His ideal was now clearly set before him. Further unfolding was yet to 
come. The throne was but a platform from which he could be an example, a religious 
organizer, a poet and hymn writer, not only for his country, but for all ages. 

PRACTICAL. It is a good thing for a young man to learn somewhat early what his 
life work is to be. It is good to consecrate himself to God’s service, to have his ideals 
before him. ‘‘ A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s heaven for ?’’—rowning. 


The thing we long for, that we are Fear not to build thine eyrie in the heights 
For one transcendent moment, Where golden splendors lay ; 
Before the Present poor and bare And trust thyself unto thine inmost soul, 
Can make its sneering comment. In simple faith alway, 
And God will make divinely Real 
Still, through our paltry stir and strife, The highest forms of thine Ideal. — Axon. 


Glows down the wished Ideal, 
And Longirg moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real. — Lowedd. 

Ill. The Battle with Goliath marked another distinct era in David’s progress. It 
brought into play and tested every quality and every attainment of his past life. Without 
past faithfulness this victory would have been impossible. Christ had his fierce battle with 
temptation at the commencement of his career. Every young person must fight some such 
battle before he fully enters upon his life work. Bunyan’s Christian met Apollyon with his 
fiery darts and terrible aspect. 

IV. Life at Court. — Alter the victory over Goliath, David came to Saul’s court. 
Here he had many necessary lessons to learn:— ; 

1.- He learned to do right amid great temptations to wrong doing. 

2. He learned to act wisely amid great difficulties. = 

3. He gained some of that courtly manner which adds luster, and power, and attrac- 
tiveness to his stern sense of justice and duty. Every one should gain ‘the beauty of 
holiness.’? 

ILLUSTRATION. On the tomb of General Outram is written that ‘‘ he was the Bayard 
of England,’? Bayard was a French soldier, who lived almost ideally up to the three part- 
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ing counsels of his mother: (1) Fear and love God; (2) be gentle and courteous to those 
above, and (3) kind and generous to those beneath. 

4. He gained the friendship and love of Prince Jonathan. ; 

s. He gained a knowledge of the men of the court, their strength and_their weakness. 

V. Life in Exile. — Seven years, B. C. 1062-1055, David was an exile; part of the 
time among the Philistines, and partly among the fastnesses of his native land. One of 
these, the cave of Adullam, was, according to Conder, in the valley of Elah, thirteen miles 
west of Bethlehem, where are numerous caverns as large as an ordinary 
cottage. Being near his boyhood’s home, David was probably well Cave of 
acquainted with this cavern. Here there gathered around him a large Adullam. 
band of discontented people, ‘‘ mostly victims of Saul’s oppressions ”’ and of ; : 
the growing discontent with his rule, on account of his recurring paroxysms of insanity, 
and consequent inability to rule his kingdom well. They numbered 400 at first (1 Sam, 
22: 2), and, later on, 600 (1 Sam. 25: 13; 27: 2). Among them were his own parents 
and brothers —whom Saul probably persecuted on account of David, — the prophet Gad, the 
high priest Abiathar, the son of the high priest Ahimelech (1 Sam. 22: 22, 23), and his 
nephew Abishai, afterwards a great general (1 Sam. 26: 6), and eleven mighty men of valor 
of the tribe of Gad (named in 1 Chron. 12: 8-14), ‘‘ who were men of war, fit for battle, 
that could handle shield and buckler, whose faces were like the faces of lions, and were as 
swift as the roes upon the mountains.’? Not long after he was joined by twenty-three 
men of war from Benjamin, armed with bows, and able to ‘‘ use both the right hand and 
the left in hurling stones and shooting arrows out of a bow ”’ (1 Chron. 12: 1-7). 

Hard as these seven years of exile were for David to bear, yet they were most fruitful 
years to him, as his apprenticeship for the kingdom, as his schools and schoolmasters. (1) 
By his exile among other nations, he learned their characteristics and how 
best to deal with them. (2) He could contrast the effects of their reli- Value of the 
gion with those of the religion of Jehovah, and thus become con- Exile 
firmed in true religion and patriotism. This led to the marvelous Experience. 
development of religious institutions and of the service of song under his 
administration. (3) The exile experiences preserved him from the dangers to which 
his sudden elevation to power -and popularity would expose him. He learned his 
weakness and his need of divine help. (4) He had the best of opportunities for becom- 
ing acquainted with the people, —their grievances under Saul, their needs, their disposi- 
tions and tendencies. He understood their spiritual as well as their temporal wants. (5) 
He had practice in the art of governing. (6) He gained experience in war. (7) He 
obtained a knowledge of the-country. (8) ‘‘In this school of fighting men were trained 
those generals and wise strategists who in the golden days of David’s rule commanded 
his armies, and raised Israel from the obscurity of an ‘ Arab’ tribe, who with difficulty held 
their own among the ancient Canaanites, to the position of one of the great nations of the 
old Eastern world.’? — £/licott. (9) He had around him a trained band, like ‘‘ the Old 
Guard,’’ which enabled him to take immediate possession of the kingdom when the time 
came. (10) Many of his sweetest songs were wrought out by this long and hard experi- 
ence, for the comfort and hope not only of his own people, but for Ged’s children in all 
ages. (11) Inspite of his few lapses from faith and perfect truth, he grew in character 
and manhood, he became strong in faith and virtue, large-hearted, wise, noble, conse- 
crated to God. 

Liprary. E. E. Hale’s story of The Man Without a Country. 

VI. The Death of Saul and Jonathan. —s. c. 1055. Ina battle with the Philis- 
tine invaders on the plain of Esdraclon and the slopes of Mt. Gilboa, not far from the place 
where Gideon’s three hundred gained their famous victory, Saul and his son Jonathan fell 
while defending their country. David wrote a beautiful elegy over them, called Zhe Song 
of the Bow (2 Sam. 1: 18). There must have been something very attractive about Saul, 
in spite of his wickedness. 

Nore 1. ‘This event left the way open for David to come to the throne. 

Nore 2. The great magnanimity of David. As he had formerly refused to kill Saul 
when he could easily have done it, and claimed that it was in self-defence, so now he shows 
no exultation over him. Such nobility'is exceedingly rare. 

Note 3. How death brings into notice the best side of men’s life and character. 

_ VU. David Becomes King of Judah. —Vs. 1-4. Hebron, 8. c. 1055. At the 
time of the death of Saul on Mt. Gilboa David was at Ziklag, a town in the southern part 
of the Philistine country, southwest of Hebron. He and his band had gone north with the 
invading Philistine army in their march against Saul. But the Philistine leaders distrusted 
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JULY 5. 


DAVID KING OF JUDAH. 


2 SAMUEL 2: I-II. 


1. And it came to pass after this, 
that David ‘inquired of the Lorn, 
saying, Shall I go up into any of 
the cities of Judah? And the Lorp 
said unto him, Go up. And David 
said, Whither shall 1 go up? And 
he said, Unto ? Hebron. 

2. So David went up thither, and 

his two wives also, Ahinoam the 
Jezreelitess, and Abigail Nabal’s 
wife the Carmelite. 

3. And his men that were with 
him did David bring up, every man 


with his household : and they dwelt 
in the cities of Hebron. 

4. * And the men of Judah came, 
and there they anointed David 
king over the house of Judah. And 
they told David, saying, 7hat* the 
men of Jabesh-gilead were ¢hey that 
buried Saul. 

5. And David sent messengers 
unto the men of Jabesh-gilead, and’ 
said unto them, ° Blessed de ye of 
the Lorn, that ye have shewed this 
kindness unto your lord, even unto 
Saul, and have buried him. 


1 Judg. 1: 1; 1 Sam. 23: 2, 4,93 1 Sam. 30: 7, 8. 
Sram 32313 25am. avin; 561,33; 1 Kings 2: xr. 


31 Sam. 30: 5. 
*2-Samiais ay oa B 


Sin Sala.) nr ete 
6 Ruth 2: 20; 3: 10; Psa. 
T153 15. 


him, and feared that he might attack their rear, instead of fighting against Saul, and sent 


him back to Ziklag. 


were carrying away. 
the death of Saul and Jonathan. 


He found this town ravaged by Amalekite marauders 
who had found the south country defenseless, 
them, overcame them, and gained possession of the immense spoil they 
It was at this juncture that news came to David of 


David immediately pursued Victory over 
Amalekite 


Raiders. 


1. After this, the events above described, and those connected with the report to 


David. 


both wise and religious. 


Inquired of the Lord, probably ‘‘ through the high priest Abiathar. 
desired divine direction how to act in this crisis.’? — Cambridge Bible. 
He would not take one step that was not right. The kingdom 


David 
Herein David was 


was from God, and God would guide him into the best way of reaching it. 


THE SITUATION. Whither shallI goup? The northern part of the kingdom was 
held by the Philistine invaders, and David was in no position to drive them out. <A large 
part of the population fled across the Jordan. Saul left one son, the heir to the throne 
according to custom in other nations, and the great general and politician Abner, Saul’s 
cousin and the rival of David’s chief man and cousin, Joab, adhered to the cause of Saul. 
David’s conduct in joining the Philistines needed explanation before all could trust him. 
On the other hand, Judah was his own tribe, and had escaped the invading forces, And he 
said, Unto Hebron, one of the most ancient cities of the world. ‘‘ The central position 
of Hebron in the tribe of Judah, its mountainous and defensible situation, 
its importance as a priestly settlement and an ancient royal city, the patri- 
archal associations connected with it, combined to render it the most suitable 
capital for the new kingdom. In its neighborhood, moreover, David had 
spent considerable part of his fugitive life and gained many supporters. (See 1 Sam. 30: 
31.)? — Cambridge Bible. 

2. And his two wives, because he was intending to settle down. 
his widow. (See 1 Sam. 25.) 

3. And his men. The six hundred of his chosen band (see above). Every man 
with his household. Henceforth there was to be no roaming in exile, but each one was 
to settle down to the duties of peace. David was planning for peace, not war, awaiting 
patiently the time when the larger kingdom should come to him. ; 

4. And the men of Judah . . . anointed David king. David had already been 
anointed privately by Samuel: But this was his public, formal inauguration by the people. 
The kingdom came to him, not only by divine appointment, but by choice of the people 
themselves (v. 7; 1 Chron. 11: 1-3). The two coincided. 


Hebron the 
Capital. 


Nabal’s wife, 


VIII. David’s Reign at Hebron. — Vs. 4-11. Seven and one half years, B. C. 
1055-1048. David took several wise measures : — 
First. We had already, before coming to Hebron, sent presents from the spoils he 


recovered from the Amalekites near Ziklag, to the local chiefs of the various districts of 
Judea (1 Sam. 30: 26-31). : 
Second. He sent messengers to the men of Jabesh-gilead . . 
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. that buried Saul. 


2 SAMUEL 2: I-II. 


LESSON I. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


6. And now !the Lorp shew 
kindness and truth unto you: and I 
also will requite you this kindness, 
because ye have done this thing. 

7. Therefore now let your hands 
“be strengthened, and be ye valiant : 
for your master Saul is dead, and 
also the house of Judah have an- 
ointed me king over them. 

8. But ? Abner the son of Ner, 

-captain of Saul’s host, took Ish- 
bosheth the son of Saul, and brought 
him over to Mahanaim ; 


g.- And made him king over 
Gilead, and over the Ashurites, and 
over Jezreel, and over Ephraim, and 
over Benjamin, and over all Israel. 

1o. Ish-bosheth Saul’s son was 
forty years old when he began to 
reign over Israel, and reigned two 
years. But the house of Judah 
followed David. 

11, And *the time that David 
was king in Hebron over the house 
of Judah was seven years and six 
months. 


2 Tim, 1: 16, 18. 
2; Sam. 14: 50. 
92 Sam.5:5; « Kings2: rr. 


Rev. VER. : 
Ver. 7. (a) Be strong. > . 
Ver. 10. The first clause of verse ro in parenthesis. 


The Philistines, in glorying over the death of Saul, had put his armor in an idol temple and 
hung his body and those of his three sons upon the wall of the city of Bethshan, four miles 
from the Jordan, that all who passed by might exult in his defeat. But the men of Jabesh- 
gilead, a town east of the Jordan, whom Saul had once helped when in great straits (1 
Sam. 11: I-11), most valiantly entered the lines,of the victorious enemy, took down the 
bodies, and burned them, so that they could suffer no further indignity. 

6. I also will requite (manifest to) you this kindness. Saul was an enemy 
to David, but David was not an enemy to Saul. David assures these men that they need 
have no fear of harm from him on account of what they have done, but, rather, he esteems 


~ them for it. 


7. The house of Judah have anointed me king over them. ‘This gave them an 
opportunity to join David, if they wished. 

Third. The civil war. 8. Abner the son of Ner was cousin to Saul (1 Sam. 14: 
50). Captain of Saul’s host, and a great general. For both reasons he would seek to 
retain the kingdom to the house of Saul. He would thus retain his position as chief, 
which he could not do if David were king, since in his army the place of general was 
already filled by Joab, David’s nephew. His power would be almost supreme if Ish-bosheth, 
the eldest surviving son of Saul, became king, for he was a weak man, with no kingly 
spirit. Brought him over to Mahanaim, awalled city of Gilead, east of 
the Jordan, on the Jabbok, near where Jacob wrestled with the angel. This 
was in the country of the two and a half tribes. The main part of the king- 
dom of Saul was at this time in possession of the Philistines, so that 
the kingdom could not then be set up in Palestine proper. 

g. And made him king, gradually extending his nominal sway over the Ash- 
urites, members of the tribe of Asher in the northwestern part of Galilee, Jezreel, 
in the southern part, Ephraim, in the mountains south of Galilee, and Benjamin, still 
further south on the borders of Judah. All Israel: ‘* Ish-bosheth’s dominions were gradu- 
ally extended until they included all the country which afterwards formed the kingdom of 
Israel as distinguished from that of Judah.’? — Cambridee Bible. 

1o. Ish-bosheth . . . reigned two years. The duration of Ish-bosheth’s reign is 
probably reckoned from the time when Abner succeeded in establishing his authority over 
all Israel. Five years and a half were occupied with the re-conquest of the land from the 
Philistines, and these two years synchronize with the last two of David’s reign at Hebron. 
No great interval seems to have elapsed between the deaths of Abner and Ish-bosheth 
and David’s recognition as king of Israel. — Cambridge Bibles 

11. Seven years and six months. All this time there was a mild civil war between 
the kingdoms, which increased as Abner regained control over northern 
Israel. This was wholly defensive on David’s part ; which was both right 
and wise. He did not try to conquer his northern brethren, which would 
have made unity between the sections difficult, but waited till they were ready to come 
to him. But at length they assembled a great army at Gibeon on David’s northern border, 
and he was compelled to meet them, There was first an attempt to settle the question of 
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/sh-bosheth’s 
Capital. 


Civil War. 


JULY 12. DAVID KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. 2 Samugi 5: I-12. 
oy Ss pn ede Ean 
supremacy by a combat of twelve chosen men from each side, but every one of these 
perished at the first onset. It was like the story of the combat of’ the Scotch clans on the 
North Inch of Perth, in 1396, where thirty met on each side. The story is told by Scott in 
his Fair Maid of Perth. 

Fourth. Thus David showed wise statesmanship, and was not only becoming fit to rule 
over the whole kingdom, but was making known his fitness, so that in due time the whole. 
kingdom came to him. Psalm rot is ascribed to David, and certainly expresses his desires 
and aims as he took possession of his kingdom. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Note the commingling of the human and the divine in a man’s life. Many necessary 
elements in David’s success were as much beyond his control as the march of the stars 
through the sky. 

“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 
And yet all these open doors and ladders leading upward would have been of no avail had 
David not been prepared to use them. 

2. David was chosen, not so much for the excellences of character he already 
possessed as for the fosséézditées of excellence to be developed by the grace of God, through 
his obedience. It is like the vision of the sculptor who sees the possible statue in the 
marble, as Michael Angelo once said of a piece of beautiful marble, outwardly defiled and 
thrown one side, ‘‘ I see an angel there and must get him out.”’ 

3- Life is full of tests of character. They come at every step to prove whether one is 
worthy to take the next*higher. 

ILLUSTRATION. In every long journey on a railway train, we notice that as soon as it 
rolls into a station men come and tap the wheels with hammers to see if they are sound 
and worthy to proceed on the next stage of the journey. 

ILLusTRATION. The Golden Rule suggests that character should be so built that it will 
stand amid any surroundings. ‘‘ The most approved of large buildings nowadays are first 
erected without walls, the interior supporting itself. After floors have been 
placed in position the walls are built around them. As we watched the Sustained 
progress of one of these massive buildings, which had grown to a height of Without 
thirteen stories without a square foot of wall visible, the thought of the Walls. 
similarity between man and a building filled our mind, How dependent 
we are upon walls ! Unless the strong supports of church, and home, and friends, and 
organizations are on every side of us, we cannot stand.’’ But the best character sustains 
itself, strong and firm, whatever walls are built around it. ; 

4. Faithfulness in lesser things is the only way to greater things. The few talents 
rightly used are the way to the wider kingdom. 

‘ The heights by great men reached and kept But they while their companions slept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; Were toiling upward in the night.’’ 

5. It takes a great variety of experiences to make us complete and fitted to do the 
greatest good. David’s life was filled ‘‘ with the strangest vicissitudes swinging through an 
arc that embraced much if not all of human experience. Edward Irving finely says of 
him, ‘ Every angel of joy and of sorrow swept, as he passed, over the chords of David’s 
harp, and the hearts of a hundred men strove and struggled together within the narrow 
continent of his single heart.’ ’? — Prof. Moorehead, 


LESSON II. 
DAVID KING OVER ALL ISRAEL.—2 Samuel 5: 1-12. 


Read 2 Samuel 3: 1 to 5; 25. Commit Verses 10-12. 


July 12. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. GOLDEN TEXT. 
SUBJECT. David went on and grew great, and 

Patriotism, or, What We Can Do for | the Lord God of hosts was with him, — 
Our Country. 2\SAM. 5,2 10; 
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2 SAMUEL 5: I-12. 


LESSON II. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


oe Ss ee 


To-day we begin to study a new era in 
the unfolding of the kingdom of God, as 
embodied in the people of Israel. 

The man has been prepared. 

The circumstances are favorable. 

And now God gives a new opportunity to 
his people to become that religious power 
in the world which he would have them be. 

The kingdom developed greatly in extent, 
but this was the least important line of its 
new life. 

There was a new organization of all its 
forces, a new religious life, and new mani- 
festations of and means of impressing that 
life upon the people, through song and 
music, and organization of the religious 
workers. 

From this lesson we may learn not alittle 
that will redound to the advantage of our 
own country and the religious life which is 
its central force. 

The Map. — Trace David’s movements 
on the map, and show by the situation the 
advantage of Jerusalem. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Abish’ai, A’sahél, Ba’anah, Be’éroth, Be’- 
érothites, Da’vid, He’bron, Hi‘ram, Ish’- 
boshéth or Ishbo’shéth, Jéru’salém, Jeéb’- 
usites, Ma’hana‘im, Méphib’oshéth, Muil’lo, 
Morrah, Re’chab, Réph’aim. 


THE SECTION INCLUDES: 


1. The steps by which David became 
king of all Israel. 

2. His inauguration. 

3. His new capital. 

4. The development of his kingdom and 
its greatness. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 

Parallel, with additions, 1 Chronicles, 
chapters 11, 12, and 14. ; 

Patriotism, Psa. 74 : 7-113 122: 6-9; 
128: §, 6; 137: 1-6; Isa. 62: 1, 6, 7- 

Constitution of the monarchy, Deut. 
17: 14-20. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. — B. c. 1048, 7% years after 
Saul’s death and David’s becoming king of 
Judah. 
Place. — Hebron first, and then Jeru- 
salem, : 


David 37 or 38 years old. 


CONTEMPORARY EVENTS. 


Tyre was flourishing under Hiram, but at 
this period, during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. B. C., the Assyrian power was de- 
pressed, and Egypt declined in influence 
between B. C. 1200 and B. C. gg0, the date 
of the accession of Sheshonk. ‘Thus an 
opportunity was made for the development 
of the kingdom of Israel. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


The Commentaries and books on David 
the King, referred to in our last lesson. For 
illustrating and enforcing the subject of 
Patriotism, there are several capital books 
or chapters. The choicest and most effect- 
ive is probably E. E. Hale’s 7he Man with- 
out a Country; then follow Longfellow’s 
‘Building of the Ship’’; Macaulay’s Lays 
of Ancient Rome, ** Horatius ’’?; Webster’s 
great speech on ‘‘ The Union ’’; Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, unfolding the lines about 
bishops in Milton’s Comzzs. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Steps to the Larger Kingdom. —The man David was now prepared for the 


great work of his life. 


** Schooled by suffering, and in the full maturity of his powers, 


enriched by the singularly various experiences of his changeful life, tempered by the swift 
alternations of heat and cold, polished by friction, consolidated by heavy blows, he has 
been welded into a fitting instrument for God’s purposes.’’ — AZaclaren. 


First. 
weaker’? (2 Sam. 3: 1). 


While David’s power was increasing “the house of Saul waxed weaker and 
There was nothing in the new king to inspire confidence, and 
he made no advances to a permanent and powerful organization. 


** A once united people 


was broken up into a number of little fragments, which floated hither and thither, precisely 
as the masts and boards of a wrecked ship are dashed against each other by the waves.” 


— Fames Sime. 
low state. 


must soon be made. 


Ish-bosheth had no ability to unite the fragments. 
The ark had never been restored to its place since the death of Eli. 
country was still largely subject to the Philistine invaders. 


Religion was in a 
The 
It was plain that some change 


SEcoND. Ish-bosheth complained of Abner, his chief captain and mainstay, for marrying 


or pretending to marry his father Saul’s secondary wife, Rizpah, for this act was regarded 
in the East as a step towards the throne ; and this view was favored by the fact that Abner 
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JuLy 12. 


DAVID KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. 


2 SAMUEL 5: I-I2. 


1. Then! came all the tribes of 
Israel to David unto Hebron, and 
spake, saying, Behold, * we ave thy 
bone and thy flesh. 

2. Also in time past, when Saul 
was king overus, ® thou wast he that 
leddest out and broughtest in Israel: 
and the Lorp said to thee, * Thou 
shalt feed my people Israel, and 
thou shalt be a captain over Israel. 


3. >So all the elders of Israel 
came to the king to Hebron; ° and 
king David made a league with them 
in Hebron ’ before the Lorp: and 
they anointed David king over 
Israel, 


4. David was thirty years old 
when he began to reign, * avd he 
reigned forty years. 


is Chron. 11: Rev, VER.: 
2 Gen. 29: 14. 

3 Sam. 18: 13. 

4x Sam. 16:1, 12; Psa. 78: 713 2Sam.7: 7. 


ee ie tn23> ee Chron. 11: 3. 
2 Kings 11: 17. 

7 aiden ae a Sam. 23; 18. Ver. 2. For captain, prince. 

8x Chron. 26: 313 29: 27. Ver. 3. League, covenant. 


was a cousin of Saul. With this double alliance he could easily put Ish-bosheth out of the 
way and seize upon the throne. Whether he intended to do so is unknown; but ‘it stung 
Abner to the heart to be accused of treachery after such multiplied proofs of fidelity,’’ and 
he immediately turned against Ish-bosheth and made overtures to David. 

THIRD. David first insisted on the restoration to him of his first wife, Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, who had been taken from him by Saul. This was not only right, but it tested 
Abner’s sincerity and power, and gave David a hold upon the northern people as an heir 
of Saul. 

FourtTH. Both Abner and Ish-bosheth were foully murdered, without wish or conniv- 
ance of David. He repudiated the acts openly and indignantly. But they opened the 
way to his becoming king of all Israel. For there was now only one heir to Saul, a boy of 
twelve, lame in both feet, who could not well perform the kingly duties of that time. 
David cared for him later with affectionate care as the son of his best-loved friend, Jonathan. 
David took no short cut through forbidden fields to the throne. 

II. David Chosen King of All Israel. — Vs. 1-5. 1. Thencame all the tribes 
of Israel to David. He did not seek them, but they sought him. They came by their 
elders (v. 3), representing, according to 1 Chronicles 12: 23-40, 339,600 warriors. They 
gave good reasons. 

First. He was one of their race, not a stranger. This was according to the righteous 
rule of Deuteronomy 17: 15. Thy bone and thy flesh. David was a blood relation of 
the people, and, by marriage, of their royal line. 

SECOND Reason. He had proved himself worthy of the position. 2. Thou wast he 
that leddest out, etc. All through his past life, since the conflict with Goliath, David had 
shown generalship, wisdom, skill, forbearance, courage, knowledge of men, and trust in God. 

TurrD Reason. He was divinely appointed, the one whom God saw to be the best 
one to be their king —the Lord said to thee. 

FourtH Reason. He had the right ideas concerning the duties of aking. Thou 
shalt feed. Literally, ‘‘ Thou shalt shepherd”? (LXX. omaveis); a natural metaphor to 
express the ruler’s care for his people. It is used by Greek poets, ¢. ¢., Homer, whose 
regular title for Agamemnon is Tony Aawy, «« Shepherd of the peoples.”’— Cambridge Bible. 
The true king, every true ruler, seeks not to obtain all he can from the people, but to do all 
he can for them; not to plunder the sheep, but to shepherd them. David well knew what 
this meant. Thou shalt be a captain over Israel, not only to lead the military forces 
when necessary, but to be the example and leader in every form of good work, — to better 
ways, to nobler conduct, to higher lives, to victory over all enemies. 

FirtH. He was to be a constitutional king, giving all the people their full rights. 
3. And king David made a league with them. This league was probably a solemn 
contract, in which the king, on the one hand, engaged to rule according to What 
the laws, and the people, on the other hand, promised him their-allegiance. Constitutional 
Some kind of a charter, defining the king’s rights, was in existence (1 Sam. »-Monarchy. 
10: 25); and later on we find the people demanding some limitation of ; 
these rights (1 Kings 12: 3 ff). The Israelite monarchy was not an absolute and irre- 
sponsible despotism. —Cambridge Bible. Before the Lord. It was a relgzous ceremony. 
They anointed David king. This was his public coronation, with a great feast lasting 
three days (1 Chron, 12: 39, 40). 
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2 SAMUEL 5: I-12. LESSON II. . Turrp QuarTEr. 


s. In Hebron he reigned over | sites, the inhabitants of the land: 
Judah + seven years and six months: | which spake unto David, saying, 


and in Jerusalem he ‘reigned thirty Except thou take away the blind and 
and three years over all Israel and 
Judah. ; ae ; 

6. And the king and his men hither: thinking, David cannot 


went2 to Jerusalem unto * the Jebu- | come in hither. 


the lame, thou shalt not come in 


12 Sam. 2: 113 1 Chron. 3: 4. 3 Josh. 15: 633; Judg. 1: &. Rev. VER. : } 
2 Judg. r: 21. IQ: Il, 12. Ver. 6. For wzzo, against. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. I. The principles above enumerated are exactly the ones _ 
which should guide those who hold office to-day. They should be of the people, trained 
and fitted for the place, of proved faithfulness in lesser offices before called to a higher. 

2. It is the business of the people to see that only such are elected to office. This is 
the work of patriotism quite as much as fighting for the country. It is glorious to die for 
our country; it is still more blessed to live for it. Patriotism is even more constructant 
than militant. , 

3. The privilege of those who are raised to any leading work is to shepherd the 
people and set them a high and noble example. Those who seek to feed on the sheep, 
instead of feeding them, those who put bad conduct on the pedestal of high office, should be 
thrown down and out at the first opportunity. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ Kings who think so, however powerful, can no more be the true kings 
of a nation than gad-flies are the kings of a horse; they suck it, and may drive it wild, but do 
not guide it.”’ ‘‘ They, and their courts, and their armies are only a large species of marsh 
mosquito, with bayonet proboscis, and melodious, band-mastered trumpeting in the sum- 
mer air.’? — Reshkin. 

ILLUSTRATION. In that great argument, says Wendell Phillips, which gave us the two 
most consummate orations of antiquity, the question was whether Athens should grant 
Demosthenes a crown. He had fled from battle, and his counsels, though heroic, had brought 
the city to ruin. Demosthenes’ speech is the masterpiece of all eloquence. Of the 
Accusation by AEschines it is praise enough to say that it stands second only to that. In it 
ZEschines warns the Athenians that in granting crowns they judged themselves, and were 
forming the characters of their children. ‘*‘ You know well that it is not music, nor the 
gymnasium, nor the schools that mould young men; it is much more the public proclama- 
tions, the public example. If you take one whose life has no high purpose, —one who 
mocks at morals, —and crown him in a theatrum, every boy who .sees it is corrupted. 
: The character of a city is determined by the character of the men it crowns.’’ — 
LEischines. 

III. The New Capital. — Vs. 6-9. Hebron was too far south to be the capital of 
the united kingdom, therefore the king and his men went to Jerusalem. Then 
called Jebus (1 Chron. 11: 4). Political, civil, and military considerations pointed to 
Jerusalem as the most suitable capital for the united kingdom. (1) Its position was just 
within the borders of Judah, but close to the border of the northern kingdom. (2) This 
would conciliate all parties, and be a bond of union, since it was the center of the district 
within which had been wrought out the life and history of the twelve tribes. A circle of 
thirty miles radius with Jerusalem for a center embraced almost every enemy and almost 
every achievement in Hebrew history. — Yames Sime. (3) At the same time it continued 
David under the special protection of his own tribe. (4) As a military post it was un- 
rivaled. It stood on a rocky plateau surrounded on three sides by deep ravines, form- 
ing a natural fortress of almost impregnable strength. — Cambridge Bible. It was the 
Gibraltar of Palestine. (5) This choice of a capital was made by David under divine direc- 
tion (Deut. 12: 5-21; 1 Kings 11: 36). Here he fixed his capital, and hither, as soon 
as circumstances permitted, he transferred the ark. Jerusalem thus became the sanctuary 
as well as the capital of the kingdom. This union of the political and religious centers 
inaugurated a new epoch in the nation’s history. — Cambridge Bible. 

6. Unto the Jebusites, the inhabitants of the land. These were one tribe of the 
Canaanites, descendants of Jebus, the third son of Canaan. They held the fortress of 
Mount Zion, surrounded on three sides by deep valleys, and so controlled the city, while 
the other portions were inhabited by Jews and Canaanites in common. Which spake 
unto David, saying, Except thou take away the blind and the lame. Better as in 
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JwEye 12: 


DAVID KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. 


2 SAMUEL 5: I-12. 


7. Nevertheless, David took the 
strong hold of Zion:' the same zs 
the city of David. 

8. And David said on that day, 
Whosoever getteth up to the gutter, 
and smiteth the Jebusites, and 


be chief and captain. Wherefore 
they said, The blind and the lame 
shall not come into the house. 

g- So David dwelt in the fort, and 
called it ®the city of David. And 
David built round about from Millo 


the lame and the blind, shat are | and inward. 


hated of David’s soul, ? he shall 


Rey. Ver. : 

Ver. 8. Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites, let him get up 
to the watercourse and smite the lame and the blind. 

Ver. 8. Wherefore they say, There are the blind andthe 
lame ; he cannot come into the house. 

Ver. 9. fort, stronghold. 


I 2 Sam. 5: 9; 1 Kings 2: 10; 8: 1. 
2% Chron..11 : 6-9. : 
3V. 7. 


R. V., margin. ‘‘ Thou shalt not come in hither, but the blind and the lame shall turn thee 
away.’’ ‘Their position was so strong that blind and lame soldiers could defend it.’ ° 

7. David took the strong hold of Zion. The manner of capture is described in the 
next verse. Zion was 110 feet higher than Moriah, the site of the temple. The valleys 
were originally much deeper than at present, so that Zion was really compassed on three 
side by precipices. — Schaff. 

8. Whosoever getteth up to the gutter, or by the watercourse. David had 
quietly noticed that there was one way of reaching the citadel where few defenders would 
be watching, since no one expected an attack in that direction. The lame 
and the blind, whom the Jebusites said were enough to defend the strong- 
hold, which assertion stirred David’s indignation. Possibly they placed 
such soldiers upon the walls, and they were hated of David’s soul. He 
could not bear the thought of such defenders keeping him from gaining possession. He 
shall be chief and captain. So 1 Chronicles 11: 6. Possibly David wanted to find some 
one to supersede Joab, but Joab took the hint, and with a few men captured the fortress. 
Wherefore they said. It became a proverb. The blind and the lame, etc. Better 
as in R. V., ‘‘ There are the blind and the lame; he cannot come into the house.’’ And yet 
David did get into the house. The proverb seems to mean that those who are so very con- 
fident of their position that they believe it to be as impregnable as the Jebusites thought 
Zion to be may well look out, for some one will find a way to conquer them. 

g. Called it the city of David. David added a city to the history of the world — 
one of the three most influential cities the world has known. ‘‘ Henceforth his race were 
to cling to it with a passionate love; ’’ and it still is the type of the redeemed world, the 
perfected city of God with its gates of pearl and streets of gold. Built round about 
from Millo, rather, “ The Millo,’’ probably a fortification that defended the city on its 
only exposed side,— the north. He completed the defences. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. ‘There is always some watercourse overlooked by us, 
up which the enemy may make his way. Over-estimate of our own strength and its com- 
panion folly, flippant under-estimate of the enemy’s power, are the sure precursors of dis- 
aster.’? — AZaclaren. 

2.. We are apt to rely on our position, on outward and visible advantages, as on wealthy 
religious societies, eloquent preachers, active pastors, famous revivalists, and beautiful 
houses of worship; and not on the promises of God and the presence of the Spirit in faithful 
and watchful soldiers of the cross. 

3. ‘* David’s exploit reads us anew the lesson that to the Christian soldier there is 
nothing impossible, with Jesus Christ for our captain. There are many unconquered fort- 
resses of evil still to be carried by assault, and they look steep and inaccessible enough; 
but there is some way up, and he will show it us.’”? — AZaclaren. Witness how many things 
declared impossible history shows us to have been accomplished. It was proved that a 
steamship could not cross the ocean, and the first steamer that crossed bore the paper con- 
taining the proof that it was impossible. Foreign missions were declared impossible. The 
success of the apostles and of Christianity seemed impossible. ‘ ee a 

4. There is great need of unity, and great power in it; the tribes still retaining their 
organization, but all one under ‘‘ great David’s Greater Son.” 

5. Jerusalem, before David captured it, was a type of the unconverted man, In the 
city below, the people of God were freely admitted, and there were many pleasant and good 
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Capture of 
Zion. 


2 SAMUEL §: I-i2. LESSON Ii. THIRD QUARTER. 


ro. And David went on, and | sons: and they built David a house. 
grew great, and the Lorp God of 12. And David perceived that 
hosts was with him. » the Lorp had established him king 

11. And! Hiram king of Tyre | over Israel, and that he had exalted 
sent messengers to David, and | his kingdom for his people Israel’s 
cedar trees, and carpenters, and ma- | sake. 


Wer ab. And Daviawaxed d f 
1; Ki : 23; 1 Chron. 14: 1 Ver. ro. And David waxed greater and greater, for 
ott oe : the Lord God of hosts. 


things, and the Jebusites cared not so long as they held the citadel. So there are many 
pleasant things in the lives of the unconverted, and they are willing to admit, much that is 
religious, provided only they may hold the citadel, the heart, which holds the mastery over 
all. 

6. Conversion is like the capture of the citadel and placing God on the throne of the 
heart. And then, although some worldly things insinuate themselves into the life, yet the 
Lord God sits on the throne. 

IV. The Development of the Kingdom. — Vs. 10-12. 10. And David went 
on, and grew great. The kingdom bursts upon the world in a splendid development of 
material prosperity and religious progress, as a fruit tree, after a long winter, bursts into 
blossom in the spring. : 

I. There was an outward development in territory; ‘‘ in the compass of a single reign, 
the boundaries of Israel were extended twentyfold, and an empire founded which rivaled 
those of Assyria and Babylon in power.”? — ¥. L. Hurlbut. This was one of the least im- 
portant of the lines of development. 

2. David’s prowess was such that he compelled peace with the surrounding nations. 
David gained the victory over all the neighboring nations which attacked him, and Syria, 
Moab, Edom became tributary to his kingdom, bringing great riches into the kingdom, 
much of which David dedicated to the temple for the building of which he was prepar- 
ing. The conquests were in self-defence in the interests of peace. 

3. There was great progress in the religious culture of the people. The Lord God 
of hosts. The hosts of heaven, the organized forces of earth, of every kind, natural and 
spiritual Was with him. He wasa devout and obedient servant of God, seeking to 
do God’s will in everything, and under the guidance of his Spirit. So that God could teach 
him and bless him in all his ways. ‘The two high priests, Zadok, under Saul, and Abiathar, 
with David in his exile, were made co-ordinate high priests. The ark was taken to Zion. 
Religious worship was organized with choirs and orchestras. Psalms were written and sung. 

12. Perceived that the Lord had established him. David recognized that all 
he had was from God. This kept him humble, and enabled him to steer clear of the rocks 
of self-conceit, on which so many have been wrecked. 

ILLUSTRATION. Religion is as the right mainspring to a watch. Nothing can succeed 
without it. Carlyle says that a man’s religion is the most important thing about him. 

Liprary. Kidd’s Social Evolution. 

4. David inaugurated commerce with the seaboard people. 

11. And Hiram king of Tyre: on the Mediterranean coast, the capital of the com- 
mercial and enterprising Phoenicians. Sent messengers: to form an alliance with David. 
He would open up a friendly commerce, for ‘‘ Tyre depended upon Palestine for its sup- 
plies of wheat and oil,’? and would like a market for its manufactures. 

5. He built a great palace, in the way of learning to build the temple. And cedar 
trees, because none such grew in Palestine proper. 

6. David did one foolish thing among all his wise ones ; and this was seemingly wise 
according to the prevailing opinions of the day. He multiplied wives, chiefly in the way 
of alliances with the neighboring nations. But the sons of some of these 
heathen women were among the greatest sources of his sorrow in his later Polygamy. 
days. Absalom, who rebelled against him, was the son of a heathen wife, 
and so was Ammon. 

7. ‘There was great progress in the method of government. The kingdom was organ- 
zed under military, religious, and judicial leaders (8: 14-18). 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. The wise man and the wise ruler derives good from 
every source; and makes all things contribute to the building up of his character and his 
work. 
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f ILLUSTRATION. Such a man is not like the Nile, that flows 2,000 miles without a 
tributary, but like the Amazon, which drains a continent for its waters. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ Among the great qualities which have made America is the common 
sense which appropriates to American advantage whatever in any country in the world 
seems to be wise or useful. The habeas corpus and trial by jury were not rejected by us 
because they came from England. Gunpowder we have also found useful, 
although India, Arabia, England, or Germany, invented it. We do not 
disdain printing, whether it was the child of Germany or of China; and 
the mariner’s compass is ours as much as it is Italy’s. As Bacon was said 
to have taken all knowledge for his province, so America takes all the world and all the 
wit and wisdom of mankind for its teacher.’ — Geo. William Curtis. 

2. One great lesson of this story is Patriotism. Impress upon the minds of all schol- 
ars what patriotism is; the duty to be patriots; the ways in which we can best show our 
patriotism — especially in upholding all that is good, opposing all that is bad, and sending 
the gospel to every person. Patriotism largely consists in making our country as good as 
possible in times of peace. 


Good from 
All Sources. 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 


With all the hope of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
— Longfellow’s Building of the Ship. 


Take a flag into the class and explain its ideal meaning. Red, love; white, purity; 
blue, truth; the stars point to heaven; the cluster means one constellation from many 
individuals, ‘‘ e pluribus unum.’’ 


—~<o > 


LESSON III. — July 1g. 
THE ARK BROUGHT TO JERUSALEM. 


2 Samuel 6: 


Read 2 Samuel 6: 1-23. 


I-12. 


Compare Psalm 24. 


Commit Verses 11, -12: 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 


The Effect of Religion in the Heart, 
the Home, and the Nation. 


To-day we study another distinct epoch 
in the unfolding of God’s Kingdom in the 
kingdom of Israel. 

Religion and its institutions had been 
greatly neglected during Saul’s later days. 

Now, under David, is inaugurated a deep 
and all pervasive revival of religion. 

In this lesson we may study the causes 
which lead to a decline of the religious life; 
the means by which it may be restored; the 
ways in which the religious life is cherished 
and strengthened and the blessings which 
follow. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Abin‘adab, Ahyo, Ba‘alé, Chi’don, Eph’- 
ratah, or Ephra‘tah, Gath-rim’mon, Gib’é4h, 
Kir‘jath-je’arim, Na’chon, O’béd-e’dom, Pe’- 
réz-Uz/zah, Uz’zah. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


0 Lord of hosts, blessed is the man 
that trusteth in thee. —Psa. 84: 12. 


THE SECTION 
includes simply the incident of the text, 
together with what David did for the devel- 
opment of the religious services of the nation. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Parallel, (1 Chron. 335,05, 00: 

Psalms. The psalm, 1 Chron. 16: 7-36, 
which David gave to be sung on the occa- 
sion, reappears,— verses 8-22 in Psalm 105: 
I-15, and verses 23-33 in Psalm 96; the 
concluding verses in Psalm 106: 1, 47, 48. 
Psalm 24 sung as the ark entered the city. 
Psalm 132 expresses David’s desire for a 
place of worship. 

1 Chronicles 23: 5, and 25: 1-7 describe 
the organization of the service of song. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. —B. C. 1042, six or seven years 
after David became king over all Israel, 
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LESSON III. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Geikie, Taylor, Deane, Edersheim on the 
Life of David ; Trumbull’s Studies in Orien- 
tal Social Life, p. 52, on David’s ‘* Proces- 
sion and Dancing’’; Perowne on the Psadms, 
Psalm 24; Robert Collyer’s Zadlks to Young 
Men, on **God’s Anger atSin’’; Kingsley’s 
Gospel of the Pentateuch and David, “ David’s 
Strength,”’ and ‘* David’s Anger.”’ 


Place. — The ark was brought to Jerusa- 
lem from Kirjath-jearim, eleven miles west 
of that city in- the valley of Sorek, which 
leads up from the Philistine country toward 
Jerusalem. 

David now about 44 years old. 

David’s Counselors. Ahithophel, a 
very shrewd man; Nathan, the prophet; 
and Joab, his chief general. 


1. Again, David gathered to- 
gether all the chosen mex of Israel, 


him from Baale of Judah, to bring 
up from thence the ark of God, 


whose name is called by the name 
of the Lorp of hosts ? that dwelleth 
between the cherubim. 


thirty thousand. 
2. And! David arose, and went 
with all the people that qwere with 


Rev. VER. : 
Ver. 1. David again gathered. , 
Ver. 2. Which is called by the name even the name 
of the Lord of hosts that sitteth upon the cherubim. 


1x Chron. 13:5, 6. 
2 Sam. 4: 4; Psa. 80: 1. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Ark at Kirjath-jearim. — Revicion NEGLEcTED. For seventy years the 
ark, the central point of religious worship, had lain in partial neglect, away from the 
Mosaic tabernacle at Shiloh. The sons of Eli had carried the ark from Shiloh into a battle 
against the Philistines, hoping that God would give them the victory for the sake of this | 
symbol of his worship. But God did not reward wickedness in that way. The Israelites 
were defeated, and the Philistines captured the ark, but the Lord would not permit them 
to retain it. Their idol Dagon fell before it. The people were smitten with severe sick- 
ness wherever the ark was sent. Finally it was restored to Israel, and sent up the Sorek 
valley as far as Kirjath-jearim, where it had remained ever since. 

The ark was a chest of acacia wood, two and one half cubits (3 feet 9 inches) in length, 
and one.and one half cubits (2 feet 3 inches) in height as well as width, plated within and 
without with gold. The lid was of solid gold, and was called the mercy-seat. Upon it 
were two golden figures of winged cherubim, with their wings stretched out over the ark 
and their faces turned toward one another. Within the ark were deposited 
the two tables of stone engraved with the Ten Commandments (Deut. 
10: 2). According to Hebrew 9: 4, the ark also contained Aaron’s rod 
that budded and a golden pot of manna. It belonged in the holy of holies, the inner- 
most room of the tabernacle, and was to be visited only by the high priest, and by him 
only once a year, the day of atonement. 

It was thus the most sacred symbol of the true religion. 
pression of’ the divine presence in Israel. 


The Ark. 


(1) It was the sign and ex- 
Here he revealed his will. 


(2) The tables of the law within the ark were the covenant of God with The Symbol 
his people. They were to keep his law, and then they should be his of the Ark. 
people. The mercy-seat over the law revealed God as ready to forgive 


transgressions whenever there was repentance; that he was full of loving kindness and 
tender forbearance. 

The neglect of the ark and its separation from its place in the tabernacle at Shiloh, 
with one high priest following Saul and another David, shows to what a low and divided 
state religion had fallen in Israel under Saul. 

Il. The Ark on the Way to Zion.— Reticion Misusep. Vs. 1-8. 1. Again, 
after the great assembly for his coronation. David gathered together, after consultation 
with the leaders (1 Chron. 13: 1-4). Thirty thousand, representatives of the whole 
people. According to Chronicles, they came as far as from Shihor, 50 miles south: of 
Gaza, and from Hemath in Lebanon, 250 miles north of Jerusalem. The restoration must be 
a national act, or it would lose much of its unifying power. 

2. And David arose, and went - . from Baale of Judah. The assem- 
bling at Baale is omitted, and the account begins with the great procession as it started 
on its way with the ark. Baale is an ancient name for Kirjath-jearim (forest city) (1 
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3. And they set the ark of God | God: and Ahio went before the 
‘upon a new cart, and brought it | ark, 
ee ee Saas ae s. And David and all the house 
Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, drave 
the new cart. 

4. And they brought it out of ? the wood, pee oo harps, and on psal- 
house of Abinadab which was at | teries, and on timbrels, and on cor- 
Gibeah, accompanying the ark of | nets, and on cymbals, 


of Israel played before the Lorp on 
all manner of zzstruments made of fir 


Rev. VER. : 
I Num. 7: 9; 1 Sam. 6: 7. Ver.3. House of Abinadab that was in the hill. Ver. 4. Which was in the hill. 
27 Sam. 7% 1. Ver. 5. With all manner of instruments made of fir wood, and with harps, and 
with psalteries, and with timbrels, and with castanets, and with cymbals. 


Chron. 13: 6). See Place. Whose name is called. Better, as in R. v., which is 
called by the name. The Lord. Wherever in our version Zord is written in capitals 
it is the translation of Yehovah. Lord of hosts. The Lord of all the forces in 
the universe, organized to do his will,—the hosts of heaven and the hosts of 
earth, all the forces and powers of nature. That dwelleth between the cherubim; 
 t. é., the abiding manifestation of whose presence was from between the cherubim (the 
symbolic figures) on the mercy-seat over the ark. From this place he spoke at times; here 
atonement was made once a year by the high priest, the type of Christ. This was the 
center of religion to the Jews. It was no doubt the symbol of the great truths of 
salvation and of God’s work of salvation in the universe. 

3. And they set the ark of God upon a new cart. Probably from a 
remembrance of the way it was brought from the Philistines to Kirjath- 
jearim (1 Sam. 6: 7); but that was by the Philistines, who could have 
no knowledge of the law. Brought it out of the house of Abina- 
dab: in whose son’s care the ark had been placed (1 Sam. 7: 1), 
7o years before. That was in Gibeah: rather on the hill (1 Sam. 
7: I), an eminence near Kirjath-jearim, the remains of which can 
yet be seen. Sons, descendants, possibly grandchildren. 

5. And David and allthe house of Israel played. The Hebrew 
verb means Zo dance to music vocal and instrumental. (See Judg. 16: 
25, and Jer. 30: 19; 1 Chron. 13: 8).— Cook. On all manner of 
instruments made of fir wood. ‘The expression is a strange one. 
Probably we should adopt the reading of the parallel passage in 1 Chron- 
icles, w7th all their might and with singing. The Hebrew words are very similar, and 
the LXX. text supports the change. — Camébridge Bible. Warps: David’s favorite instru- 
ment, probably closely resembling the modern harp. Psalteries: lyres or lutes, formed 
of strings six to ten) strained over a parchment, and probably resembled a guitar. Tim- 
brels seem to have denoted primarily the tambourine, and generally all instruments of the 
drum kind which were in use among the Israelites. Cornets: a loud-sounding instrument 
made of a horn of a ram or of a chamois, sometimes of an ox, or of silver in imita- 
tion of the horn. Cymbals: brass instruments of percussion, two being struck together. 
They were of ‘‘a form exactly re- 


Egyptian Harp. 


sembling those of modern times.” wr 
—See Bissell’s Bible Antiquities. @ » AS 
Observe that in this catalogue of af i edd. 


Te Yaa 
- Me 


instruments there were some which 
only the skilled performers could 
play on, such as the harp and lute; 
while others could be used by any 
willing hand; so that David’s exhor- 
tation could be carried out: ‘* Let 
all the people praise thee.’’ (See 
Psa. 150: 2-6.) — Fohnson. 

6. And when they came to * 
Nachon’s threshing floor. Nachon Harps and Cornets, 
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6. And when they came to’ Na- 7. And the anger of the Lorp was 
chon’s threshingfloor, ?Uzzah put | kindled against Uzzah, and * God 
forth his hand to the ark of God, | smote him there for Azs error; and 
and took hold of it; for the oxen | there he died by the ark of God. 
shook 7¢, 


ix Chron. 1339. ~ Rev. VER.: 
2Num. 4: 15. 
31 Bae : es Ver. 6. For the oxen stumbled. 


means smiting, and the threshing floor was thus named after this event, because here 
was the smiting of Uzzah. In 1 Chronicles 13: 9 it is called the threshing floor of Chidon, 
the dart, the stroke with which Uzzah was smitten. The place is unknown, but probably it 
was not far from Jerusalem. Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God : to steady 
the ark and keep it from falling. For the oxen shook it; by stumbling in the rough 
road (1 Chron. 13: 9). The roads are very rough in Palestine, being mostly only paths for 
walking, or riding on the back of an animal. The word ‘‘ shook ’’ probably means ‘‘ were 
throwing down.’? The ark 
eS was on the point of being 
thrown off the cart, and was 

liable to serious injury. 
7. And the anger of the 


Gi MZ ; 
iy Bepssl MUGEN, Lord was kindled: not pas- 
g ee, BU NGS sion, but rather indignation,— 


that feeling which makes him 
hate sin and compels him to pun- 
ish it. All that was loving and 
good in God was aroused against 
the act. And God smote him 
there: on the spot, as with a 
flash of lightning. See the 
29th Psalm, which is connected 
in the Septuagint, by its title, 
with the removal of the ark. 
This psalm describes a thunder- 


storm. For his error, an 
From a Photograph. exror which to him was a crime. 
A Threshing Floor at Heliopolis. “<The error consisted in touch- 


ing the ark, which, as the 
symbol of God’s presence (1 Sam. 4: 7), none could look at (Num. 4: 20; 1 Sam. 6: 
19), much less lay hold of it, without peril of life. For transportation, therefore, it 
was first covered up by the Levites to whom it was committed, and that 
with faces covered (Num. 4: 15, 20), and carried on staves.’? — Lange. Death of 
But supposing that it had been overturned, would not Uzzah have been as Uzzah. 
liable to punishment for suffering that as for taking forbidden means of 
preventing it? Surely not. He might have been punishable for adopting a mode of con- 
veyance which exposed the ark to such an accident, but not for omitting what he was for- 
bidden to do in order to prevent that accident.—.A7%é#/o. And there he died. The 
reasons for this severity were: (1) That it grew out of a procedure which was in direct 
violation of an express statute (Num. 4: 15; 7: 9) which required that the ark should be 
carried by Levites. David and those in care of the ark should have known this law. It is 
quite possible that in his delight in restoring the ancient religion, he forgot the law, and felt 
that the work itself was so good and glorious as to make amends for any neglect as to 
the way of doing it. (2) Uzzah, who had long had charge of the ark, should have been 
familiar with the law forbidding him to touch it. Possibly long familiarity 
with the ark had bred carelessness and irreverence for the sacred symbol. Why This 
(3) Uzzah stood in a representative position. What he did was public, in Severity 2 
the sight of all the people. It was a flagrant violation of God’s command. 
It was needful at the outset to prove to the people the necessity of exact obedience, and 
hence of careful study of God’s law. A neglect now would lead to greater neglects, to 


any changes individuals might incline to make, and thus the sacredness and teachings of 
the divine institutions of religion be lost. 
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JULY 19. 


THE ARK BROUGHT TO JERUSALEM. 


2 SAMUEL 6: I-12. 


8. And David was displeased, 
because the Lorp had made a 
breach upon Uzzah; and he called 
the name of the place Perez-uzzah 
to this day. 

g. And * David was afraid of the 
Lorp that day, and said, How 


shall the ark of the Lorp come to 
me? 

10. So David would not remove 
the ark of the Lord unto him into 
the city of David: but David carried 
it aside into the house of Obed- 
edom the ? Gittite. 


1 Psa. 119: 120; Luke 5: 8, 9. 
2 Chron. 13: 13. ’ 


Rev. VER. : 
Ver. 8. Because the Lord had broken forth upon Uzzah. 


8. And David was displeased. With God? It does not say so. With the break- 
ing up of his plans for which he had taken so much pains; with the failure of his hopes; 
with the public rebuke of his conduct, which might be interpreted by the people as the 
divine opposition to bringing up the ark, instead of opposition to the way of doing it; with 
the disappointment of the great assembly; most of all, with himself, because he had neg- 
lected to learn of God the right way to do a good thing. His conscience began to smite him. 

9. And David was afraid of the Lord. He had rejoiced greatly in his zeal, but 
had not been reverent enough. It was well for him to be afraid for a time. We have 
reason to fear when we have done wrong, and men usually do fear when God makes any 
sudden and special manifestation of his punishment of sin. ‘‘ That fire burns forever — 
the divine fire of God; the fire not of hatred, but of love to mankind, which will therefore 
punish, and, if need be, exterminate all who shall dare to make mankind worse, whether in 
body, er soul, or mind.’? — Charles Kingsley. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. It is not uncommon, even in our day, to do good things 
in a bad way, and right things in a wrong way. It is the fly in the apothecary’s ointment. 
We seek to right our wrongs by doing other wrongs. We reprove others in a wrong spirit; 
build churches, but not with pure devotion to the interests of the gospel; we try to make 
others true and holy by persecutions. 

2. We need to be taught a lesson of reverence. ‘‘ Reverence is an essential element 
in true religion. There is such a thing as godly fear. This godly fear, this reverence, is 
violated not only by the profane and the infidel, but often by the religious and the worship- 
ful. There is justice in the criticism of Matthew Arnold, who complains of theologians 
that they talk about God as though he were their next-door neighbor, and they knew all 
about his affairs.” — Lyman Abbott. 

3. Neglecting God’s word leads to disobedience to God’s commands. Unless we are 
familiar with the whole of it, we will be sure to fall into some error of doctrine or practise. 
Each part is the complement of the others. 

ILLusTRaATION. I heard not long ago, as an illustration of the text, ‘*‘ Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet,’’ that in Jerusalem men sometimes walk the dark and narrow streets 
with a candle upon the toe of their boots, as miners here carry them upon their hats. The 
story was regarded as doubtful by one who had lived long in Jerusalem. ' But the next 
summer at Saratoga, in the house of Panza, which is a reproduction of an ancient house of 
Pompeii about the time of Christ, I saw a foot from that city with the lamp upon it, and a 
statement that it had been discovered that such was once the custom. Let the Bible be held 
close to the path in which we walk, that we may avoid the dangers and keep the way. 

4. All the people were in a measure to blame for the disaster. The neglect of God’s 
law and of his worship for many years was now bearing its bitter fruit. It is thus that 
national tendencies to wrong and an all-pervasive sinful atmosphere in any direction prepare 
the way for individual crimes. The whole nation suffers and the whole nation should 
repent. In the case we are studying, the great festival of rejoicing, in which 
all the nation participated, and for which such great preparations had been 
made, was suddenly broken up by a stroke from heaven. The 30,000 dis- 
appointed delegates returned to their homes ‘‘ sadder 
but wiser men.’’ But throughout the length and breadth 
of the land there was repentance for their neglect, 
renewed study of God’s law, and deeper reverence, 
for the institutions of religion. 

It. The Ark in the ‘House of Obed-edom. — 
RELIGION A BLESSING. —Vs. 10,11. 10. So David 
would not remove the ark. He feared lest he might 
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rr. 1 And the ark of the Lorp | house of Obed-edom, and all that 
continued in the house of Obed- | fertaineth unto him, because of the. 
edom the Gittite three months: and | ark of God. * So David went and 
the Lord 2blessed Obed-edom, and |} brought up the ark of God from 
all his household. the house of Obed-edom into the 

12. And it was told king David, | city of David with gladness. 
saying, The Lorp hath blessed the 

1x Chron. 13: 14. Riv. Ver: 


2 Gen. 30: 273.39: 5- : : 
31 Chron. 157 25. Ver. 11 Ark . . . remained. 


make some other mistake, and that it would be best first to learn-all about duty. 
Carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom. A Levite belonging to the family of 
Kohath (1 Chron. 26: 1, 4-8, with Num. 16: 1), who was appointed to have charge of 
the tabernacle and ark (Num. 4: 41). It was not more than three or four miles from 
Jerusalem. The Gittite: 7. ¢., Gathite, so called because he was a native of the Levit- 
ical city Gath-rim-mon, in Manasseh, which belonged to the Kohathites (Josh. 21: 25). 
Note the courage and faith of Obed-edom in receiving the ark. 

11. Continued ... three months. Long enough for the Israelites to learn their 
lesson. And the Lord blessed Obed-edom, and all his household. This would 
show to all Israel that the ark itself brought blessing, not death. The death came from 
disobedience, not from the ark. Another lesson was also taught. The ark of the Lord had 
been in the house of Abinadab 70 years, and we do not read of any particular benediction 
falling upon that house. The reason must have been in the difference between the two 
homes and the spirit with which they received the ark. God is in everything, and close by 
every person. One feels his presence, and holds hourly communion with him as Father 
and Friend; another does not know that he is near. God’s word may be in the house and 
never be read; or it may be a guide, and light, and blessing beyond measure. Different 
persons do not receive the same results from music, or nature, or society. 

Lisprary. The story of ‘* Eyes and No Eyes.”’ 

THE ARK OF GOD IN THE House. ‘True religion in the home, cherished and kept alive 
by family religious services, is always a great blessing, both for this life and for that which 
is to come. (1) It binds the family togetherin unity of spirit. (2) It cultivates a loving, 
happy, unselfish spirit, which brings joy to the home. (3) It sanctifies and makes pure all 
home labors and joys, transfiguring them with the spirit of heaven. (4) It 
destroys all those bad passions. ....d actions which mar the happiness of Family 
home. (5) It brings God’s blessing upon all we do. And no matter how Religion.. 
well we do our part, we cannot prosper without God’s favor in that part of “ss 
our lives which is beyond our control. (6) Religion brings outward and temporal pros- 
perity. It cherishes those qualities which lead to worldly prosperity, and is opposed to those 
which destroy it. (7) Facts show that religion in the home or the community is a blessing. 
Not only every individual, but every nation, is prospered and made powerful and rich by 
true religion. Churches and institutions of religion are essential to its highest prosperity. 
(8) What is true of the family as to the blessedness of having the ark of God there is true 
of each individual heart. ; 

IV. The Arkon Mount Zion.— ReLicion a PowEr.—V. 12. And it was told 
King David, etc. The fact that God blessed the place where the ark was, impressed 
David with the truth that, while it was dangerous to disobey God, yet it was the greatest 
blessing possible to have near him the ark of God and his manifest presence. So David 
went and brought up the ark of God, assembling the tribes once more, the most emi- 
nent priests, the flower of the army, the princes and dignitaries. Into the city of David 
with gladness. A fuller description of this festival procession is given’ in 1 Chronicles, 
chapters 15 and 16, It was the greatest day of David’s life. Its significance in his career 
is marked by his own pre-eminent-position, — conqueror, poet, musician, priest in one . . . 
It was felt to be a turning-point in the history of the nation. David was on that day the 
founder, not of freedom only, but of empire; not of religion only, but of a church and 
commonwealth. — Svanéey, ‘The ark was borne on the shoulders of the Levites (1 Chron. 
15: 15), amid the greatest enthusiasm. As in a modern Oriental procession described by 
Dr. Trumbull, ‘at every few rods of the march the procession would halt (2 Sam. 6: 13) 
and the soldiers in the lead would form in two lines over against each other, facing inward 
at say five to seven yards apart. Then one of the soldiers would execute a dance up and 
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JuLy 19. THE ARK BROUGHT TO JERUSALEM. 2 SAMUEL 6: I-12, 


down between these opened lines. The commander of the military escort, richly dressed, 
led off in this dancing. He was dead in earnest in his dancing, as David 
was ‘when he danced before the Lord with all his might.’ Thus there was David's 
moving and halting, with a fresh dance, at every halt.’’ In the procession Dancing. 
of the ark there were religious sacrifices at every halt. ‘* The ark advanced : 
like the chariot of a great conqueror, ascending the sacred hill in triumph.’? — Geifie. 
One psalm written for the occasion is given in 1 Chronicles 16: 8-36. It is placed 
among the psalms in Psalms 105, 96, and 106. But especially the Twenty-Fourth Psalm is 
supposed to have been sung as a marching chorus when the procession was entering Jerusa- 
lem, where David had prepared a tabernacle for the ark. ‘* Seven choirs 
of singers and musicians, so Josephus tells us, preceded the ark on this Twenty-Fourth 
occasion,’’ says Perowne, who supposes the psalm to have been sung antiph- Psalm. 
onally in this way. 
The whole congregation as they wind up the hill: — 


“ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they that dwell therein. 
For he hath founded it upon the seas, and established it upon the floods.’ 


One choir or a single voice, — 


** Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
Or who shall stand in his holy place?” 


Answered by another choir or voice, — 


“ He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.’’ 


Both choirs, — 
“ He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 


This is the generation that seek after him 
That seek thy face (O God of) Jacob.’’ 


(Selah. Interlude, when only the orchestra is heard). (A band of priests and Levites, 
heading the procession, pass within the gates.) 
The vast assembly without, — 
“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 


And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, 
And the King of Glory shall come in! ” 


The company within, — 
‘‘ Who is the King of Glory?” (Who thus demands admittance ?) 


The assembly without reply, — 


“ The Lord, strong and mighty, 
The Lord, mighty in battle, 
He is the King of Glory.” 


The ark was then put in its tent. The people feasted, and returned home, with great 
joy. : 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The unity of the world must come from the unity of religion, — a unity not of form, 
but of spirit manifested in many forms, as the most beautiful anthem has many parts, and 
is sung by many voices, and played by many instruments, but one anthem. Jesus is the 
one center of unity. And our hymn-books containing hymns written by men of every creed 
and race, our International Sunday School Lessons, our Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Women’s Christian Temperance Unions, Young Men’s Christian Associations are bring- 
ing about a real unity. - ; 

2. A revival of religion is usually connected with a revival of song. David’s psalms, 
his choir and orchestra of 4,000 members, for the service of religious worship, made a new | 
era in religious progress. ; 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ The Greeks tell us that Orpheus and Amphion drew the wild beasts 
after them, made the trees and stones dance to the tune of their harps.’’ The story teaches 
the power of music to subdue the wild passions of the heart and to move masses of men. 
‘*Tyrteus, the Spartan poet, by certain verses which he sang to the accompaniment of 
flutes, so inflamed the courage of his countrymen that they achieved a great victory over 
the Messenians,’’ by whom previously they had repeatedly been defeated. 
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3. The Bible is not afraid of religious enthusiasm; it stirs, and stimulates, and excites 
enthusiasm. It bids us be fervent, that is, burning in spirit; it records his answer to the 
Pharisee who would have him rebuke the enthusiasm of his followers, ‘‘ If 
these should hold their peace, the stones would immediately cry Online s 
— Abbott, Until we feel the passion of love we do not enter really into the : ; 
spirit of Christ. We cannot hold down our emotions and keep back our heart like a pris- 
oner in some high seasons of spiritual delight. h 

Lrprary. Anthony’s speech in Ylius Cesar, WI., 2. Carlyle in Lirench Revolution, 
on the power of the ‘‘ white heat of enthusiasm.” J 

4. Religion is the central life of the nation. David knew that a pure, earnest, devoted, 
religious life was the essential of national prosperity and national usefulness. | 

Lrprary. Kidd’s Social Evolution. Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship. 

ILLUSTRATION. John Fiske in relating the story of the Federal Convention for the 
forming of the Constitution of the United States of 1789, a work of the greatest difficulty 
and importance, says on the back of the president’s quaint, black armchair 
there was emblazoned a half sun, brilliant with gilded rays. As the meet- 
ing was breaking up, and Washington arose, Franklin pointed to the chair 
and made it the text for a prophecy. ‘‘ As I have been sitting here all 
these weeks,”’ he said, ‘‘I have often wondered whether yonder sun was rising or setting. 
But now I know that it is a rising sun.’? So the ark in Jerusalem, binding the nation 
together with the new enthusiasm and new power of music and song, showed that the sun 
of his kingdom was a rising sun, that might move on higher and higher to the perfect day. 


Enthusiasm. 


A Rising ora 
Setting Sun. 


—= 2 > 


LESSON IV. — July 26. 
GOD’S PROMISES TO DAVID. — 2 Sam. 7: 4-16. 


Read the whole of Chapter 7. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 


Longings for God’s Kingdom, and 
Their Higher Fulfilment. 


We now come to the beginning of another 
development of the Kingdom of God. 

We can look at it first as the unfolding of 
the promise of God for the redemption of 
the world, in the Messiah Redeemer. It is 
linked to the former promises, from that of 
Adam down to this time. These promises 
become clearer and more definite. They 
are the comfort and support of God’s people 
all down the ages. 

On the other hand, we have for our com- 
fort and strength an example of how God 
satishes our longings for the coming of his 
kingdom and answers our prayers. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Professor Briggs’ Messianic Prophecy, 
“*The Messianic Idea in David’s Time ’’; 
Professor Phelps’ Studies of the Old Testa- 
ment, ‘*The Kingdoms That Die and the 
Kingdom That Lives.”? Ruskin’s Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, “The Lamp of 
Sacrifice,’? has some most true and noble 
thoughts, 


Commit Verses 12, 13. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


In thee, O Lord, do J put my trust. — 
JEN FAS Tie 


THE SECTION 


covers the whole Messianic idea of David’s 
time, including chapter 7, and the 

Parallel. 1 Chron. 17: 1-27. ’ 

Messianic Psalms (according to Pro- 
fessor Briggs): — 

Psalm 110, the conquering King. 

Psalm 2, The enthroned Messiah. 

Psalm 72, the righteous King. 

Psalm 45, the bridal of the Messiah. 

Psalm 18, the advent of Jehovah as 
Deliverer. 

The Last Song of David. 
23 Fe 

New Testament Light. — Christ the 
son of David, and his successor on the 
throne. (Luke 1: 32, 33; 20: 41-44; Acts 
2208309) 


HISTORICAL SETTING, 


The time was probably not long aftet 
the last lesson, B. C. 1042. 

The Place. — Jerusalem. 

David about 44 years old. 

Prophets.— Nathan, now first mentioned, 
— Gad, who had been with David in his 
exile. 


2 Samuel 
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4. And it came to pass that night, | ‘walked with all the children of 
that the word of the Lorp came | Israel spake I. a word with any of 
unto pee aes F the tribes of Israel, whom I com- 

5: Go ana tell my servant David, | manded * to feed my people Israel, 


Thus saith the Lorp,! Shalt thou : : 
build me a house for me to dwell in? ee a Pe com nena io use 
ar? 


6. Whereas I have not dwelt in 
any house *since the time that I 8. Now therefore so shalt thou 
brought up the children of Israel | S2Y Unto my servant David, Thus 
out of Egypt, even to this day, but saith the Lorn of hosts, I° took thee 
have walked in*a tent and in a | from the sheepcote, from following 
tabernacle. the sheep, to be ruler over my peo- — 
7. In all the places wherein I have ! ple, over Israel : 


a 


Haz Kings 5: 335.8: x19. 3 Ex. 40: 18, 19, 34. 5 Psa. 78: 71, 72; Matt. 2: 6. 
2x Kings 8: 16. 4 Lev. 26: Lt, 12 s| Deut. 23): 146 61 Sam. ie ve 12s 
EXPLANATORY. 


I. David’s Desire to Aid God’s Cause by Building a House of Worship. — 
Vs. 1-3. The kingdom was now fairly launched, with favoring wind and tide, to move on 
to its fulness of usefulness and glory. The people were united, the ark was on Mount 
Zion, the religious services were renewed. David, in his magnificent palace of cedar, the 
most costly of woods, looked out upon the place of worship for the nation and saw only a 
tent, which must soon decay, as the Mosaic tent had decayed. It did not seem right and 
fitting that any private house, even a king’s, should be more beautiful and costly than God’s 
house. It did not honor God nor religion. The prophet Haggai (1: 4), five centuries 
later, uttered the Lord’s rebuke to his people, ‘‘Is it time for you, O ye, to dwell in your 
ceiled houses, and this house lie waste ?’’ It argues ill for a people when the private 
dwellings are rich and the house of God poor. David accordingly consulted the prophet 
Nathan whether he should not build a fitting temple for the worship of Jehovah. It was a 
noble desire, the perfecting the religious work he had already begun. 

The proposal struck the prophet favorably, and he bade him Godspeed, for God 
approved of it. 

‘II. The Desire Not Granted in the Form Proposed.— Vs. 4-10. 4. That 
night, that the word of the Lord came unto Nathan, by a vision (v. 17). The 
prophet was right in the assurance that the object of David’s desire was pleasing to God, but 
there was need of light upon the best way of accomplishing it. God had a better answer 
to David’s prayer than he imagined. 

5. Shalt thou build me a house for me to dwell in? This implies that he shall 
not build the house, as is stated in 1 Chronicles 17: 4. 

THE REASONS were probably: (1) The temple was to be a type of the church of God, a 
kingdom of peace carried on by peaceful measures, and bringing peace, 
while David was a man of war (1 Chron. 22: 8; 28:3). (2) The king- Why David 
dom was not yet sufficiently established to allow David to take so much Cou/d Not Build 
time and thought from its organization and conquests as would be required the Temple. 
to build such a temple. It had not yet reached its proper and promised 
limits. (3) The temple could be built much more magnificently by David’s son in the 
peaceful times which David, as warrior and statesman, would bring to the kingdom. (4) 
It would require all the time, and skill, and wealth of David’s reign merely to prepare the 
materials for the temple. 

6. Whereas, rather, Because, I have not dwelt in any house, permanent temple, 
because there had been no firm, unendangered, permanent place for it; and the original tent 
had sufficed. In a tent and in a tabernacle. The word /en/ refers to the outward 
covering of skins, etc.; the ¢adernacle denotes the framework of boards and bars. — Cook. 

7. Spake I a word . . . Why build ye not mea house of cedar? God had made 
no such command, for the best time had not yet come. If religion could prosper so many 
past years, it could a little time longer, till the right man and the right time should arrive. 

8. Itook thee. His life was a plan of God hitherto, and from the past David was to 
learn lessons of trust for the future. All David’s greatness had its source in God. From 
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g. And! I was with thee whither- | place for my people Israel, and will 
soever thou wentest, and have cut | * plant them, that they may dwell in 
off all thine enemies out of thy | , place of their own, and move no 


veoh Pee ened ae sib more ; neither shall the children of 
3 c 


great men that ave in the earth. wickedness afflict them any more, 
to. Moreover I will appoint a | as beforetime, 


1 Sam. 18: 14; 2 Sam.5: 10; 8: 6, 14. 2 Gen. 12: 2. 3 Jer. 24: 6; Amos 9: 15. 


the sheepcote, z. ¢., fold. — Better, 
‘¢ from the pasture.” God exalted the 
shepherd boy to be king. 

9. And I was with thee. All 
your success was from me, — your char- 
acter and fitness to succeed, as well as 
the favoring circumstances and guiding 
wisdom. And have cut off all thine 
enemies, because they were enemies of 
God and his kingdom, These wars were 
wars of the Lord waged by him as king 
of his people, and for the real good and 
progress of the world (1 Sam. 25: 28). 
— Lange. Made thee a great name. 
Under David, Israel, hitherto obscure, 
first became recognized as a great and 
powerful nation. 

to. I will appoint, or prepare 
(better, have appointed, as some render 
it), a place, That is, by subduing their 
enemies he made room for a safe, un- 
endangered expansion in the promised 
land. And will plant them, better, 
have planted them. That is, on the soil 
thus cleansed and made safe. He esta- 
blished a firm, deep-rooted national life. 
— Lange. Neither shall the chil- 
dren of wickedness afflict them any 
more, They might attack Israel, as 

From a Photograph, some of them did after this, but they 

The Cadarecok lebanon, could not conquer and oppress them, 

The near enemies were thoroughly sub- 

dued. None could oppress them as was often done during the time of the Judges. So it 
might have continued till to-day had the Israelites been obedient to God. 

THE MEANING of this resume of history was that David’s faith should be confirmed 
in the promises about to be given him, because God had proved himself able and willing to 
fulfil them. And in looking back over his history he could see that God had some- 
times dealt with him mysteriously, as he was doing now, in refusing him the desire of his 
ae in the form he had planned, but that in the end God’s plan was always wisest and 

est. a 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. It is a blessed thing to have noble thoughts, desires, and longings, even though we 
are unable to realize them in the way we hope. Thus Ruskin says, ‘‘It is not. the church 
we want, but the sacrifice; not the gift, but the giving.’? And again, “‘ Of what use was 
that dearly bought water of the well of Bethlehem with which the king of Israel slaked the 
dust of Adullam (2 Sam. 23: 13-17.) Vet was not this better than if he had drunk it ?” 

2. Always we should give the best things to God. His house should be better than 
our own, standing first, most noble, most beautiful, most convenient, most adapted for its 
purposes of all the buildings, public or private, in the town. 
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tr. And as since the time that I commanded! judges “ de over my 
people Israel, and have caused thee to rest from all thine enemies. 

Also the Lord telleth thee that he will make thee a house. 

12. And when thy days be ful- 
filled, andthou shalt sleep with thy eee a cee cell eg 

e hat Jahv i t 3 

fathers, I will ? set up thy seed after | And 3 wil come to pass when thy days will be ful- 
thee, which shall proceed out of thy And thou wilt lie down with thy fathers, 
bowels, and I will establish his | [will raise up thy seed after thee, 


is Him who will issue from thy bowels, 
kingdom. I will establish his kingdom, 


T Judg. 2: 14-16; 1 Sam. 12: 9-11. 21 Kings 8: 20; Psa. 132; 11. 


God’s spiritual temple, built of the living souls of the people converted into his image, 
should be first of all. Our noblest cathedrals, our Westminster Abbeys, 
our St. Peters and St. Pauls should be first God’s spiritual temples, filled The Spiritual 
with the Holy Spirit. But the contrast is not between spiritual temples Temple. 
and the visible houses of God, but between our houses and God’s houses. 

ILLUSTRATION. Some years ago a woman died of starvation in a certain city, and the 
papers reporting it said, ‘‘ What a record for a city that so sumptuously entertained the 
American Board of Foreign Missions last fall !’? They should have said, 

What a record for a city of forty banks and splendid private residences ! God’s House 
Well says Ruskin, ‘‘ The question is not, between God’s house and his and Ours. 
poor: it is not between God’s house and his gospel. It is between God’s 

house and ours.’’ ‘‘I do not understand the feeling which would arch our own gates, and 
pave our own thresholds, and leave the church with its narrow door and foot-worn sill.” 

Liprary. Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

3. God often answers our prayers in the way he answered David’s desire to build the 
temple; when it is not best to grant the exact thing we desire he gives us something better 
in its place. So the child asks for the beautifully colored poison flower and receives a rose. 
When the little son of a ministerial friend read ‘‘ Tim, the Scissors-Grinder,’’ his great 
desire in life was to be a scissors-grinder, but his father sent him to college instead. 

Liprary. The tract, Lapectation Corner, ‘* Delayed Blessings Office.’’ 

4. God’s goodness in the past is a proof that when he denies us any blessing we ask 
we may be sure that it is not from lack of willingness or power, but because of his wisdom 
and love. 

5. God accepts the will for the deed. If we earnestly desire to serve God we will 
find that in some way that desire will be realized, but often in another way than the one we 

roposed. 
: B. Each one must do that for which he is best fitted. Some can do one thing best, 
and some another, and each should rejoice in what the other does. 

Ill. David’s Desire Granted in Other and Better Ways. — Vs. 11-16. These 
verses, beginning with the last clause of verse 11, are in poetic form. ‘Translated from a 
revised text by Professor Briggs, they are placed beside the common version at the head of 
the page. (1) These promises look far beyond David’s time, are the further unfolding of the 
Messianic prophecies which began with Adam in the promise that the seed of the woman 
should ultimately triumph over the serpent. Then (2) the promise to Abraham that in his 
seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed. (3) Still more definitely the promise 
is to be fulfilled through Judah, ‘‘ the lion of the tribe of Judah,” from which tribe the 
scepter shall not depart till Shiloh comes. (4) In the Mosaic era we have the promise 
through Balaam of the Scepter and the Star arising out of Jacob, so righteous and 
glorious that ‘‘ blessed is he that blesseth thee, and cursed is he that curseth 
thee ?? (Num. 24: 9). Now (5) the Messianic promise becomes more definite in David, 
unfolding in larger promises and clearer visions. The covenant promise to David was 
threefold. j 

First. THE House or Davip Was TO BE ESTABLISHED FoREVER. That he will 
make thee a house. From thee shall arise a family, a royal house. J : 

12. I willset up thy seed. First, Solomon, who recognizes the fulfilment of this 
promise in his elevation to the throne (1 Kings 8: 15-20); then the line of David’s 
descendants who succeeded him on the throne of Judah; and finally Christ, in whom the 
prophecy reaches its highest fulfilment. See Luke 1: 31-333 Acts 2: 29-31; 13: 22, 23. 
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j j He will build a house to my name 
die He shall : build a house for Anat will establish his throne forever. 


i i I will become a father to him, 
bees and : I will stablish thie And he will becomea son tome; — ; 
throne of his kingdom for ever. Whom when he acts perversely I will chastise __ 
ill be 2 his f ther, and he With rods of men and with blows of the sons of men; 
te I wi = Loe ole) But my mercy I will not remove from him 
shall be my son. If he > commit According as I removed it from him who was before 


iniquity, I will chasten him with the And thy house will be made firm forever, 
rod of men, and with the stripes of | Thy throne will Sse forever nn 
the children of men: L 

rs, But my mercy shall not depart away from him, as I * took 7 from 
Saul, whom I put away before thee. 

16. And * thine house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever 
before thee: thy throne shall be established for ever. 


Diy Kings ist) 6364) 22/5. 8) 195 2 Heb. 1: 5. 41 Sam. 15: 23, 28; 16: 14. 
I kos: ie 103 28:6. : 3 Psa. 89: 30-33- 5 Psa. 89 : 36, 37; John 12: 34. 


— Cambridge Bible. ‘‘The prediction of Baalam, of a Scepter and Star arising out of 
Jacob, is now to be unfolded in the scepter of David’s line.’? — Professor Briggs. : 

So verse 16,— Thy kingdom shall be established forever. ‘‘ The dynasty of David 
is an everlasting dynasty.’’ ‘‘ But it is only in Jesus Christ that it really becomes an eternal 
throne.’? — Briggs. ‘* The work of God in redemption is the only thing now living, in 
human history, that dates back to the beginning of time.’’ — Phelfs. Other kingdoms 
perish; this alone has survived. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ Napoleon lamented that his conquests did not last as long as the 
time he occupied in making them.’’ ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott fell into idiocy in his almost super- 
human effort to place himself at the head of one of the noble families of Great Britain. 
But no child of his lives to inherit his honors or perpetuate his fame. Za¢ means of keep- 
ing alive the name of Walter Scott has failed forever.’” — Professor Phelps. 

Sreconp. THE HousE OF THE LORD SHOULD BE BUILT BY Davib’s SEED. V. 
13. Heshall build a house for my name. ‘‘ The name of God signifies God himself, 
so far as he has revealed and manifested himself to men.’’ — Cambridge Lible. The glori- 
ous temple that David desired to build was built by his son Solomon, while David himself 
had the privilege of making great preparations for this temple, at least 150 million dollars 
in gold, besides vast quantities of other material. 

But this temple was but one expression and symbol of God’s spiritual temple, ‘* built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded together for an The Temple of 
habitation of God through the spirit’? (Eph. 2: 20-22). This temple the Holy Spirit. 
is more fully realized in the New Jerusalem, with its jasper walls and gates 
of pearl (Rev. 21). Professor Briggs is right in saying, ‘‘ The temple of Jehovah is to be 
an everlasting temple, and the seed of David as a whole is to have the care of that temple, 
which is conceived of in the prediction in its culmination, and not merely in the temple 
erected by Solomon. The temple of Solomon was the historical movement toward a 
realization of the prediction, for that ideal was something higher and more glorious than 
the temple of Solomon.’’ — Messianic Prophecy, p. 129. Thus David’s son Solomon built 
the temple at Jerusalem. David’s greater Son built the spiritual temple of the whole world. 

THIRD. Davip’s SEED SHOULD BE THE SON oF GOD IN A PECULIAR SENSE. 
14. I will be his father, and he shall be my son. ‘This prediction applied to 
Solomon, but he is chiefly ‘* only the herald of its realization,’? through David’s line to its 
culmination in David’s greater Son, the Messiah. In Jesus, the Son of God, is God’s 
fatherhood best made known, and through him to all who love and obey him. No sweeter, 
better, more comforting, and encouraging promise than this of the love and care of a 
heavenly father can be bestowed upon any one. If he commit iniquity. There was only 
one way in which David’s descendants could enjoy this promised blessing, and that was by 
obedience. If they refused to be obedient sons, they must suffer the punishment and loss 
due to their sins. I will chasten him with the rod of men, z.¢., such a chastisement 
as men inflict upon their children, to correct and reclaim them, not to destroy them. —Cook. 

15. But my mercy shall not depart away from him, as I took it from Saul. 
In Saul’s case, not only was he himself punished, but the kingdom was taken from his 
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family. In David’s case, the offending persons should be punished, but however low the 
kingdom was reduced, yet it was never removed from the family of David, for at the lowest 
point Jesus, the son of David, was born. Jesus Christ suffered, not for his own sins, but 
ae the sins of Israel and the world. And through this suffering the kingdom endureth 
orever. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Notice how much better the answer was than the prayer, — a spiritual temple for one 
of stone; an eternal temple instead of a decaying one; a house built by God instead of one 
for him; a blessing for all the world instead of for the nation. 


“ He builded better than he knew.” 


** God’s plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold. , 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold.” 


ILLUSTRATION of the largeness of God’s promises. The philosophic Hamerton tells us 
the story of a woman who worked in the cotton factory in one of the great manufacturing 
towns in Lancashire, and who, in an excursion, went for the first time to 
the coast. When she caught the earliest glimpse of the Irish Sea, the 
expanse lying out before her eyes, looking like the limitlessness of the 
ocean in its rush and roll of billows, she exclaimed, as she drew one bound- 
less breath of freshness and glory: ‘‘ At last, here comes something there is enough of !”’ 
— S. S. Times. 

2. Itis a great blessing to prepare for others to do what is denied us to do ourselves. 
Just so far as we seek the cause rather than ourselves, we will rejoice in the work done, 
although our part be like the foundations beneath the water, while others 
hold the light to be seen of all. It is not the figurehead on the bow nor 
the flag at the masthead that makes the ship go, but the engine deep in 
the hold and the screw unseen beneath the water. 

3. ‘To be truly great is to see what he is doing and to do it with him. The current 
of human history flows in a river bed that God has marked out for it. He that runs 
counter to the current makes only an eddy, and his life comes to naught. William of 
Orange is a great man, because he sees that God means religious liberty for Europe, and he 
‘means it, too, and works for it; while the iron Duke of Alva achieves nothing by his fruit- 
less resistance to the divine decree.’’ — Farrar. 

4. There is comfort and strength in promise of future success; in the assurance that 
our kingdom shall endure forever. Our little skirmish may be a defeat, or we may fall on 
the field of battle, but the cause is sure to triumph. 

5. The history of Israel and the history of Christianity are the lights in which we can 
see these promises fulfilled. David never even dreamed of such a kingdom as is realized in 
even the present kingdom of his son Jesus, into which his kingdom has unfolded. Who 
would not rather be the least in this kingdom than to be Solomon in all his glory? 


Enough of 
Something. 


Figurehead 
or Screw. 


— o 


LESSON V.— August 2. 
DAVID’S KINDNESS. — 2 Samuel 9: 1-13. . 


Commit Verse 7. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Be kindly affectioned one to another with 
brotherly love. — ROM. 12: 10. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 


Kindness and Its Rewards. 


This lesson, which centers on David’s THE SECTION 


kindness to Jonathan’s son, yet reaches back 
more than 20 years, to the time when Jona- 
than and David made their covenant of 
friendship (B.C. 1062), and forward almost 


includes chapter 7 and chapter 16: 1-4. 
Also 17: 27-29, which gives incidents con- 
cerning the relation of David to Mephib- 
osheth. 
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20 years, to the time when Mephibosheth’s 
friend gave aid to David in his time of 
trouble and seeming ruin (B. C. 1022). The 
whole range of the history, so far as it 
relates to this subject, should be studied. 

The practical lesson is on the surface, and 
can be illustrated in many ways by modern 
examples. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


There is very brief notice of this period 
in all the books about the life of David. 
Mephibosheth can be studied in Smith’s or 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia. The 
Heresy of Cain, by Dean George Hodges, 
‘¢ Which Heresy Is the Denial That We Are 
‘Our Brother’s Keeper.’ ”’ 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. Unknown, but probably after 
David’s earlier wars, and in the quieter 
times before the second half of his reign. 
Perhaps B. C. 1040. 

Place. — Jerusalem and Lo-debar, near 
Mahanaim, in Gilead, east of the Jordan. 

David. About 46 years old. 

Mephibosheth. About 20 years old. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Ahith’ophél, Am’miél, Hus‘hai, Lo-de’bar, 
Ma’chir, Mahana‘im, Méphib’oshéth, Mi‘cha, 
Mérib’baal, Zi’ba. 


1. And David said, Is there yet 
any that is left of the house of Saul, 
that I may ' shew him kindness for 
Jonathan’s sake ? 

2. And ¢here was of the house of 


Saul a servant whose name was 
? Ziba, And when they had called 
him unto David, the king said unto 
him, A7v¢ thou Ziba? And he said, 
Thy servant zs fe. 


Ix Sam. 18: 33 20: 14-17, 423; Prov. 27: 10. 


22 Sam. 16% 13 394) 17, 29: 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. David Busy Organizing His Kingdom. — Since in this lesson we come to the 
close of the first part of David’s reign, it is well to glance over the work which he accom- 
plished. He found the kingdom a chaos, and made it an orderly, well-arranged govern- 


ment. He found it small, and made it large. 


He found it divided, and made it a unity. 


He found it sorely pressed by enemies, and he made it victorious over them. He found 
religion at a low ebb, and brought it to a full and flowing tide. 

The organization of the army we will consider in our next lesson, with its 600 heroes, 
like the ‘‘ Old Guard,’’ and at least 300,000 men in 12 brigades. 

The organization of the government was well constructed. It is probable that the local 
governments as in the time of the Judges were still continued, with princes of 


the tribes, elders, heads of clans and families. 


But David was at the head, Government. 


with the wisest men for counsellors, like Ahithophel and Hushai, whose 
counsel was ‘‘as if a man had inquired at the oracle of God.’’ There were prophets and 
heads of the various departments, with a large police force. 

The organization of religious services was novel and complete. There was a high priest 
(two at first in the time of David), and chief priests over 24 courses of priests for the 
tabernacle service. ‘‘ The rest of the Leyites, numbered from 20 years old and upward at 
38,000, were organized thus: 24,000 were appointed to assist in the minis- 


trations of the sanctuary; 4,000 were set apart as musicians and singers,  Re/igious 
divided into 24 courses under the same number of leaders; 4,000 acted as Organizations. 
guards; and the remaining 6,000, called ‘ chief fathers,’ attended to mat- 

ters away from the capital ‘ pertaining to God and the king,’ performing the duties of offi- 
cers and judges, probably also those of teachers and annalists.’” — Wm. ¥. Deane, M. A. 
There were several great leaders who wrote hymns as well as David himself. Women and 
young people were not excluded from the choirs (1 Chron. 25: 5,6). ‘It is supposed 
that the worship began with a concert of harps; this was followed by vocal and instru- 
mental music interrupted by certain pauses, marked ‘‘ Selah’? ;_ to this succeeded an inter- 
lude (S.dadua) played by instruments alone; while occasionally the congregation responded 
. the chorus of Levites, and added to the regular chant their ‘Amen’ or ‘ Halleluiah,’? ?? — 

cane. 


r ae capital was enlarged and adorned, and a splendid palace built for the royal house- 
old. 
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3. And the king said, 7s there 4. And the king said unto him, 
not yet any of the house of Saul, | Where zs he? And Ziba said unto 
that I may shew ' the kindness of | the king, Behold, he zs in the house 
Godunto him? And *Ziba saidunto | of Machir, the son of Ammiel, in 
the king, Jonathan hath yeta son, | Lo-debar. 
which is * lame on “is feet. 


11 Sam. 20: 14. 22Sam.16: 1. 32 Sam. 4: 4. 


Commerce was greatly extended, though the Jews were not a commercial people. 

Il. David Takes Time to Look after Neglected Individuals.—V. 3. It 
can be seen by the above account of David’s labors in bringing order out of chaos that he 
must have been exceedingly burdened by cares and labors. Yet he took time to think of 
his duties to individuals and to seek whether any had been neglected. He did not live by 

“ That good old rule, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 

3. Is there not yet any of the house of Saul, that I may show the kindness of 
God unto him? David could not have done this in the early part of his reign, because his 
kingdom was not then so firmly established that it would be safe. But as soon as there 
was no danger of bringing division and discord David’s heart led him to make this inquiry. 
The kindness of God is kindness like God’s, large, and free, and forgiving; or very 
great kindness; or kindness for God’s sake, according to God’s example. 

Nore r. That this was a noble example of doing good to enemies, Doing Good 
according to the precept of Proverbs 25: 21, 22, and Romans 12: 19-21. to Enemies. 
Saul had several times tried to kill David; he had driven him into exile, 
and hunted him from place to place. There was a long black.chapter of wrongs in the past. 

Notre 2. That David had made a league of friendship with Jona- 
than, Saul’s son, which was to extend to their children. All the affection Friendship’s 
this prince had lavished upon David now came back in full tide to prompt Call. 
him to express his appreciation of it by kind deeds to some of the family. 

PRACTICAL. I. No one should be too busy to do acts of kindness to individuals and 
to pay by kindness the debts of love. ‘‘ Elevation to power is a God-given opportunity”’ 
for remembering those who have been less successful. 

ILLUSTRATION. A woman came to an Oriental ‘king to. have some wrong redressed, 
and he refused because he had not time. ‘‘Then,’’ said she, ‘‘if you have not time to 
do justice, you have not time to be king.”’ 

2. We should not only do the good that comes in our way, but we should search for 
opportunities, with open eyes. 

3. The harvest of friendship comes in due time. Jonathan’s child reaped from his 
father’s sowing. 

‘¢ Learn from yon Orient shell to love thy foe, 
And strew with pearls the hand that brings thee woe; 
Free, like yon rock, from base, vindictive pride, 
Emblaze with gems the wrist that rends thy side.” 

Ill. The Unfortunate Prince. —Vs. 3-8. And Ziba said. Ziba was an old 
trusted servant of Saul, who had cared for Mephibosheth in his need. ‘* He was now a 
prosperous man with fifteen sons and twenty servants, and supposed that he could inform the 
king.’? — Azo. Jonathan hath yet a son, unknown to David, because his friends would 
fear that he might be regarded as a rival. Which is lame on his feet. ‘ 

When the news came of the death of Jonathan and Saul on Mt. Gilboa the Mephibosheth. 
nurse took Jonathan’s little boy, then five years old, and fled from Jezreel. 

In her haste she let him fall, and he became lame in both feet. That was 15 years before 
this search of David, so that Mephibosheth was about 20 years old when he came to David’s 
court. Thus both by his physical condition, and by his circumstances as the last of a 
conquered dynasty, and by his poverty, this young man would find it difficult to look for- 
ward to a very successful life. ae 

4. Behold, he is in the house of Machir. He ‘was a rich man, judging from 
2 Samuel 17: 27, who, after the death of Saul and Jonathan, had received the lame son of 
the latter into his house.’? —ez/. In Lo-debar, a town not far from Mahanaim, east of 
the Jordan on the Jabbok, where Ish-bosheth, his uncle, held his court for seven years, while 
David was in Hebron. Mephibosheth was thus dependent on friends for his support. 
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His deformity and his circumstances seem to have exerted a most depressing and dis- 
couraging influence upon his character, for he speaks of himself in verse 8 in the most 
humiliating terms, ‘* What is thy servant that thou shouldest look upon such a dead dog as 
Iam?” A live dog in the Orient was looked upon with contempt and dislike; how much 
more a dead dog decaying in the streets. 

PRACTICAL. 1. ‘The difficulty with this prince was not in his outward misfortunes, but 
in the weakness of his spirit. History is full of examples of men who have overcome 
greater obstacles than any that stood in the path of Mephibosheth. ji : 

ILLUSTRATIONS. In the Cologne Museum there is a picture of Galileo in prison where 
one ray of light was shining into his cell; and on the floor where that ray 4 . 
fell he is working out his astronomical problem proving that the world Galileo in 
moved around the sun. Kitto, who made a new departure in Bible study, Prison. 
was the son of a poor drunkard. He fell from a scaffold in his boyhood, . 
and became totally deaf. He was so ‘pinched with hunger, shivering in rags, crawling 
about with exposed and bleeding feet,’ that he was sent to the parish 
workhouse, where his first book was written. Milton, the poet, was blind; Boys with 


Beethoven, the musician, was deaf. Yet, no Chance. 
« To blind old Milton’s rayless orbs And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns 
A light divine is given; And harmonies of heaven.” 


One of the most useful men in England was Sir Henry Fawcett, who, when a young 
man, was made blind by his father’s accidentally shooting him behind a hedge. He was so 
anxious to comfort his father that he made great efforts to accomplish more than he would 
have done with sight. He became a college professor, a member of parliament, and post- 
master general of England. So it has ever been; the adverse winds have filled the sails. 
The school of adversity has more noble graduates than any university in the world. 

tga Pushing to the Front, ‘* Boys witk No Chance.’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

2. True and false humility. False humility contrasts outward conditions. True humil- 
ity contrasts what we are with the highest ideals, the law and the character of God. Paul 
calls himself ‘‘ the chief of sinners.’? ‘*The man of tender and enlightened conscience 
knows that in God’s sight the very heavens are not clean, and that he chargeth even his 
angels with folly. The more advanced he is in the spiritual life, the more clear is the per- 
ception which he realizes of the holiness of God, the more distinctly he feels how abhorrent 
all sin of thought, word, or action must be to him, and how it separates the soul from him.’’ 
— Kitto. Theodore Parker once said that if what some men said of themselves in prayer 
meeting were true they ought to be sent to State prison. It would be so if they were 
comparing themselves with other men. But the real fact is that they were comparing 
themselves with a 
perfect ideal. At the 
same time the hum- 
blest Christian knows 
that he is a child of 
God, that God 
thought so much of 
him that he sent his 
only Son to die for 
him, and that he isa 
temple of the Holy 
Ghost. 


“The bird that soars on 
highest wing 
Builds on the ground 
her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most 
sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade 
when all things 
rest.’’ 


IV. David’s 
Care for his Un- 

a : From a Photograph. fortunate Neigh« 
Plowing in Palestine, bor. — Vs. 5-13. 
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5. Then king David sent, and 
fetched him out of the house of 
‘ Machir, the son of Ammiel, from 
Lo-debar. 

6. Now when ? Mephibosheth, the 
son of Jonathan, the son of Saul, 
was come unto David, he fell on his 
face, and “did reverence. And 
David said, Mephibosheth. And he 
answered, Behold thy servant! 

7. And David said unto him, Fear 
not: for I will surely shew thee 
kindness for Jonathan thy father’s 
sake, and will restore thee all the 
land of Saul thy father; and thou 
shalt eat bread at my table continu- 
ally. 


8 And he bowed himself, and 
said, What zs thy servant, that thou 
shouldest look upon such a* dead 
dog as I am ? 

g. Then the king called to Ziba, 
Saul’s servant, and said unto him, 
* T have given unto thy master’s son 
all that pertained to Saul and to 
all his house. 

to. Thou therefore, and thy sons, 
and thy servants, shall till the land 
for him, and thou shalt bring in 
the fruits, that thy master’s son may 
have food to eat : but Mephibosheth 
thy master’s son shall eat bread 
alway at my table. Now Ziba had 
° fifteen sons and twenty servants. 


Rev. Ver.: 
6. (a) Did obeisance. 


i> Sam. 17: 27. 
2x Chron. 8: 34. 


3x1 Sam. 24: 14; 2 Sam. 16: 9. -’ 


52 Sam. !9: 17. 
42Sam. 16: 43 19:29. 


5. David sent, and fetched him, not merely by a summons, but as Joseph sent 
wagons from Egypt to Palestine for his father. 

7. And David said unto him, Fear not. It is quite probable that Mephibosheth 
was afraid of becoming known to David. ‘‘ One day a messenger arrives at Lo-debar. It 
is a messenger from the king. Mephibosheth is alarmed when he finds the king has sent 
for him. The messenger was probably charged not to disclose the king’s object, for when 
the lame youth appeared before the king, and prostrated himself in humble reverence, some 
trepidation seems to have been visible in his manner, as we may gather from the kind and 
assuring words of David addressed to one in whose countenance he probably found some 
traces of the friend he had loved so well.’’? — K72ééo. 

9g. I have given unto thy master’s son all that pertained to Saul. Saul’s 
family estate, which had fallen to David in right of his wife (Num. 27: 8), or been for- 
feited to the crown by Ish-bosheth’s rebellion (chap. 12: 8), was provided (v. 11, also 
chap. 19: 28) for enabling him to maintain an establishment suitable to his rank, and Ziba 
appointed steward to manage it, on the condition of receiving one half of the produce in 
remuneration of his labor and expense, while the other moiety was to be paid as rent to the 
owner of the land (chap. 19: 29). — ¥. F. and B. The estate must have been considerable, 
much larger than the patrimonial inheritance of Saul, perhaps increased by confiscation 
during his possession of royal authority. — AZz/man. 

to. Shalt till the land, as he had probably done either for David, or for those who 
had possession. Possibly Ziba was using it for himself. Henceforth he was to till the land 
for Mephibosheth, and bring in the fruits, that thy master’s son may have food to 
eat. Though Mephibosheth himself was to be a guest at the royal table, he would require 
the revenues of this estate for the support of his family and household. But Mephib- 
osheth . . . shall eat bread alway at my table. This was to do honor, the greatest 
honor, to his friend’s son. It was also politic to keep him under his eye and to bring him into 
loving relationship. For, however innocent he might be, or however incapacitated from 
becoming king, he might easily become a nucleus around which the enemies of David might 

ather. 
: V. Eighteen Years After.—2 Sam. 16to19. There are two incidents in after 
years which bear upon the present story. They occurred during Absalom’s rebellion, B. C. 
1022 or 1023; seventeen or eighteen years after the events of to-day’s lesson. Fiba's 

First. During this rebellion Ziba betrayed his master and falsely accused Treachery 
him of treachery to David. The king, believing him, as was quite natural ‘i 
under the circumstances, took away Mephibosheth’s property and gave it to Ziba. Later on, 
when Mephibosheth seemed to tell him the truth, explaining his position and action, David 
restored half of it. The story is very touching. (See 2 Sam. 16: I-4; 19: 24-30.) 
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11. Then said Ziba unto the king, 
According to all that my lord the 
king hath commanded his servant, 
so shall thy servant do. As for 
Mephibosheth, said the king, he shall 
eat at my table, as one of the king’s 


LESSON VI. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


young son, !whose name was” Micha. 
And ali that dwelt in the house of 
Ziba were servants unto Mephib- 
osheth. | 

13. So Mephibosheth dwelt in 
Jerusalem: ? for he did eat con- 


sons. 
12. And Mephibosheth had a 


2Vs. 7, 10. 


tinually at the king’s table ; and 
was lame on both his feet. 
Rev. Ver.: 12. (4) Mica. 


1x Chron. 8: 34. 


SECOND. David reaped a harvest of good from his kindness to the lame prince. For 
when David fled from Jerusalem from his ungrateful son, and had reached Mahanaim, the 
friend of Mephibosheth, Machir of Lo-debar, brought him beds, and utensils, and food, and 
luxuries, because his people ‘‘were hungry and weary and thirsty in the wilderness ? 
(2sam. 173).27-29))e 

PRACTICAL. 1. The most innocent persons are sometimes so placed that circumstances 
are against them and cause the false reports of enemies to be accepted as true. Remember 
the case of Lady Jane Grey in English history. We should be very careful as to what we 
believe about our friends to their discredit, even under the most inexplicable circumstances. 

2. It is personal kindness that men most need. ‘‘The genuine and permanent uplift- 
ing we desire can be brought about only by the benediction of personal contact.’? The 
disciples at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration failed to save the child victim of the 
devil. ‘This kind cometh not out by committees.’? ‘‘ The Master came himself. He 
took the lad by the hand: we are not told that any of the others had done that.’? The 
dead child of the widow of Shunem is not moved by the servant’s message nor by the staff. 
But the prophet put himself in contact with the child, and life returned. ‘‘ What the poor 
are really in need of is opportunity and sympathy. They want a chance and they want a 
friend.”? — Dean Hodges in The Heresy of Cain. 

ILLUSTRATION. It is very interesting to note that two of the most beautiful and 
romantic lakes in the world are also the most useful in every-day life. Thirlmere in the 
lake country of England, embowered among the lovely hills, whose shores have been trod 
by Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and Lord North, is the water supply of the 
great city of Manchester. Loch Katrine, embowered among the highlands Thir/mere and 
of Scotland, a poem in water, immortalized in story and song till it seems Katrine. 
almost transfigured with a glory beyond its natural beauty and charm, is yet 
the source of the water supply of the city of Glasgow. The waters of these lakes flow down 
among the homes of the poor, cleansing the filth from the streets, bringing refreshment, 
cheer, comfort, cleanliness, and health everywhere. So to every one who has the living 
water — and all the more if it is possessed amid wealth, culture, education, talent —is given 
the privilege of sending the living water in copious streams to the poor, the unfortunate, 
the lonely, the sick; to those who are perishing without the gospel. 

3. Kind deeds sown in due time bring a harvest of good in unexpected ways. ‘* They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 


LESSON VI.— August g. 
DAVID’S VICTORIES. — 2 Samuel 10: 8-19. 
Read Chapters 8 and to. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 


The Battle of Life and Its Victories. 


For little children it is not good to dwell 
on battles and slaughter of enemies. But 
the fact that these were righteous wars, and 


Commit Verses 11, 12. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


The Lord is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear? — Psa. 27: I. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 
Time. The earlier years of the second 
part of David’s reign, B. C. 1040-1035. 
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DAVID’S VICTORIES. 


2 SAMUEL I0: 8-19. 


victories over enemies that were ruining the 
country in David’s time, and that such 
occur in the history of most countries may 
be clearly shown. The wars should be 
viewed from the standpoint of justice, of 
chivalry, of patriotism, of deliverance, of 
victory, of blessing tothe cause of mankind, 
— the results rather than the details. 

The application is clear. We have many 
enemies to overcome both within and with- 
out. We have the weapons described: in 
Ephesians. We have many promises to 
those who overcome. We need as great 
courage, and heroism, and devotion as is 
required in the greatest historic battles of 
the world. p 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Abish’ai, Am‘alékites, Béna/iah (BEnayah), 
Be’tah, Bérotha’i or Béro’thai, Ha’‘nun, He’- 
lam, Had’are’zér, Had’ade’zer, Ish’t6b, Ma’- 
achah, Méd’ebah, Me’thég-am’mah, Philis’- 


THE SECTION 


includes the whole range of David’s wars, 
2 Sam. 5: 18-25; chaps. 8 andi1o; and 12: 
26-31; 1 Chron. chaps. 18, 19, and 20. 

Psalms 18 and 60, according to their titles, 
throw light on David’s experiences and 
motives at this time. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


In addition to Psalms 18 and 60 and 
others, compare the spiritual conflicts of 
Romans 7, the warfare and armor of Eph- 
esians 6: 10-18; and the promises to those 
who overcome, in Revelations 2 and 3. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


‘The Wars of David,’’ in Geikie’s 
Flours with the Bible; Stanley’s Fewish 
Church, Vol. I1.; Deane’s David and His 


tines, Reéph’aim, Sho’bach, To%, Zo’ba, Times ; Chas. Kingsley’s Gospel of the 
Zér’ui’ah. Pentateuch and David, ‘* David’s Anger.”? 
EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Story of David’s Victories. —Vs. 8-109. 


Davip’s Army. /%rsz, there 


was an ‘‘ Old Guard,”’ of 600 Gibborim or heroes led by a band of 30 promoted for special 


valor. 


These had been proved during David’s exile. 


Second, the general force of the kingdom, known as The Host, consisted of 300,000 men 
in 12 divisions of 25,000, who each served ordinarily one month in the year, except in time 


of war. Each corps was divided 
into regiments of 1,000 and 
companies of 100, with their 
respective officers. 

The army consisted entirely 
of infantry, armed chiefly with 
swords and spears, and oc- 
casionally maces, bows and 
arrows, and slings. The Ben- 
jamites were especially noted 
for their slings. They could 
use either hand, ‘‘and sling 
‘stones at an hairbreadth, and 
not miss’’ (Judg. 20: 16; 
miChrone 12's) <2) 


DEFENSIVE WARFARE. 


‘‘ Defensive armor, except the shield, is hardly mentioned. 


Here and 
there among the very highest in rank there might be a coat of mail, like that of Goliath, or 
a quilted doublet, or greaves for the legs, or a helmet; but they were very rare.’” — Getkie. 

On the other hand, their enemies were strong in cavalry, and chariots, and warriors clad 
in mail. 
i David’s general-in-chief was his nephew Joab, a sort of Hebrew duke of Alva, skilled, 
brave, almost invincible, but wily, unscrupulous, and cruel. 


In judging of David’s conduct it is well to notice that appar- 


ently David made no aggressive warfare for the sake of conquest, as was the almost univer- 


sal custom in his day. 


<¢ He was often in war, but always challenged, provoked, defied. 


Other kings have sprung from their thrones and said, Whom can we fight to-day? This 
man sits still on his throne and says, To whom can I shew kindness pee? — Fos. Parker. 
1. David’s first act of war was his conflict with Goliath in his youth, in order to save 


his country from destruction, B, C. 1063. 
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2.' Later by about eight years, B. C. 1055, at the time of the great battle with the Phil- 
istines on Mt. Gilboa, in which Saul and his sons perished, David, returning to his home, 
found that a large body of Amalekites from the south had raided Ziklag s 
near Gath, and taken away everything possessed War with 
by him and his six hundred, including their Amatekites. 
wives and children, David pursued after them. 
with 400 men, overtook them feasting on their spoil, and re- 
covered the whole of it, together with a large amount they 
had taken out of the land of the Philistines (1 Sam. 30). 

3. When David became king of all Israel (B. Cc. 1048), 
seven years after the above victory over the Amalekites, the 
Philistines made two desperate efforts to put down his grow- 
ing power (2 Sam. 5: 17-25; 1 Chron. 11: 15-19). They 
assembled a great force in the valley of Rephaim which was 
near Jerusalem to the south, between that city and Bethlehem, 
and was the head of a pass that led to the Philistine country on 
the southwest. In the first attack David’s army rushed down 
upon them like a flood of waters when a dam has given way. 
In their haste the Philistines left their idols, which were burned 
by the Israelites. When the second invasion followed, David 
conquered them by a flank movement to their rear. The signal 
for attack was a sound of a going or rustling among the mul- 
berry trees; ‘‘for then shall the Lord go out 

Slinger (Assyrian). before thee to smite the hosts of the Philis- Victory over 
tines,’’ either by a panic caused by a sound Philistines. 
like an advancing host, as in 2 Kings 7: 5—7, when the Syrians were be- 
sieging Samaria, or by some storm with hailstones sweeping through the forests upon the 
Philistine hosts, as the mountaineers, the Amorites, were defeated in Joshua’s time (Josh. 
TO en I): 

There seems to have been a long period of unsettled relations with the Philistines 
and frequent incursions by them. In one of these a huge giant, with a spearhead weigh- 
ing 300 shekels (ten pounds), was on the point of slaying David, but he was prevented 
by David’s nephew Abishai. Three other giants, one of whom had six fingers on each 
hand, were slain by David’s heroes (2 Sam. 21: 15-22). Finally, however, David com- 
pletely subdued the Philistines, and held Gath, their capital (2 Sam. 8: 1; 1 Chron. 
18: 1). 

4. David’s next victory was over Moab (2 Sam. 8: 2; 1 Chron. 18: 2). These peo- 
ple lived across the lower Jordan and east of the Dead Sea. ‘*‘ What was the offense that 
provoked the war at this time we are not told. Jewish tradition asserts that the Moabite 
monarch treacherously murdered Jesse and his wife, and that it was to punish this crime 
that the attack was made. But it is more probable that by incursions and depredations 
these restless neighbors seriously impeded the prosperity of Israel, rendering life and prop- 
erty insecure and endangering the national existence of the inhabitants of the districts in 
their proximity. It may be that they practised the cruelties of their cognate people, the 
Ammonites, who put out the right eyes of prisoners and treated women 
in the most barbarous fashion.’” — Deane. David was completely success- Defeat of 
ful. For some reason, he executed two thirds of those captured. The Moab. 
whole country was laid under yearly tribute. 

5. The next campaign was against the Ammonites, north of Moab and east of the 
Jordan, and their allies, the Syrians, on the north as far as Damascus, and thence to the 
Euphrates. The king of Ammon had been friendly to David 
in his exile. Hearing of his death, David 
sent a friendly embassy of condolence and Victory Over 
sympathy with his son, the new king. But Ammonites. 
he, conscious of power and jealous and 
envious of the growing kingdom of David, treated the em- 
bassadors as spies, and insulted them by shaving off half 
their beards and cutting off the skirts of their garments, so 
that, instead of returning to Jerusalem in their ridiculous 
plight, they had to ‘‘tarry at Jericho till their beards were 
grown.’ Immediately Hanun, king of the Ammonites, began 


to prepare for war. Clubs and Mace. 
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2 SAMUEL 10: 8-19, 


vote Se EE ee eee eee eee 


8. And the children of Ammon 
came out, and put the battle in 
array at the entering in of the gate: 
and the Syrians of Zoba, and of 
Rehob, and Ish-tob, and Maacah, 
were by themselves in the field. 

9g. When Joab saw that the front 
of the battle was against him before 
and behind, he chose of all the 
choice men of Israel, and put them 
in array against the Syrians: 

1o. And the rest of the people he 
delivered into the hand of Abishai 
his brother, that he might put them 
in array against the children of 
Ammon. 

11. And he said, If the Syrians 
be too strong for me, then thou shalt 
help me: but if the children of 


Ammon be too strong for thee, then 
I will come and help thee. 

12. Be! of good courage, and let 
us ? play the men for our people, 
and for the cities of our God: and 
the Lorp * do that which seemeth 
him good. 

13. And Joab drew nigh, and the 
people that were with him, unto the 
battle against the Syrians: and they 
fled before him. 

14. And when the children of 
Ammon saw that the Syrians were 
fled, then fled they also before 
Abishai, and entered into the city. 
So Joab returned from the children 
of Ammon, and came to Jerusalem. 

15. And when the Syrians saw 
that they were smitten before Israel, 
they gathered themselves together. 


T Deut. 31: 6. 


as San, 4 +6) 3/1 Core £01!) 13. 


31 Sam. 3: 18. 


8. He came out from his capital into 
the open country. He hired Syrian soldiers 
from Zoha, in the northeast toward the Eu- 


phrates; from Beth-rehob, in Asher, in North- 4 . 


ern Galilee from Maacah beyond the waters 
of Merom, and Ish-tob, southeast of the sea 
of Galilee, the scene of Jephthah’s exile. The 
scene of the battle was the city of Medeba 
(1 Chron. 19: 7) in the mountains of Moab 
east of the northern end of the Dead Sea. 
David’s general was the brilliant Joab. 

9. When Joab saw that the front of 
the battle was against him before and 
behind. The Ammonites were at the enter- 
ing in the gate of the city, while their Assyrian 
allies were in the plain, and the Israelites 
between them. He chose of all the choice 
men of Israel. 

TO De TeStie. « 


War Chariot (Wilkinson). 


These were chosen to fight the Syrians as the most dangerous enemy. 
into the hand of Abishai his brother, with the agreement 


that each should help the other in case of need. The brothers with their armies were thus 


back to back. 
¥23 
need to play the men. 


Be of good courage, for they were in a most dangerous situation and had good 


The motive behind their courage was, for our people, and for the cities of our God. 


Strike — for your altars and your fires; 
Strike —for the green graves of your sires; 
God, and your native land. — Halleck. 


The Lord do that which seemeth him good. 
sion of trust combined with resignation to God’s will. 


bridge Bible. 


13. 
of the Ammonites under Abishai. 


“Better, Fehovah will do, etc. : an expres- 
Compare 1 Samuel 3: 18.’? — Cam- 


The battle against the Syrians was a victory, quickly followed by the defeat 


This defeat was not final, but the Syrians made one more effort to recover from their 


losses. 
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16. And Hadarezer sent, and Israel; and David slew the men of 
brought out the Syrians that weve | seven hundred chariots of the 
beyond the river; and they came to | Syrians, and forty thousand ! horse- 
Helam : and Shobach the captain of | men, and smote Shobach the cap- 
the host of Hadarezer went before | tain of their host, who died there. 
wa tg. And when all the kings ¢haz 


17. And when it was told David, 
he gathered all Israel together, and ne 7, ens es Hadarezer saw that 
passed over Jordan, and came to they were “smitten before Israel, 
> 


Helam. And the Syrians set them- they made peace with Israel, and 
selves in array against David, and | served them. So the Syrians feared 


fought with him. to help the children of Ammon any 
18, And the Syrians fled before | more. 


1; Chron. 19: 18, footmen. Rev. Ver.: Ver. 19. (2) Put to the worse. 


16. And Hadarezer was king of Zobah, northeast of Damascus and south of 
Hamath between the Arontes and the Euphrates. Came to Helam, a town west of the 
Euphrates. ; : 

17. David ... passed over Jordan, and came to Helam. Here David gained 
a great victory, destroying the men of seven hundred chariots, ... and forty 
thousand horsemen. The numbers vary somewhat in Chronicles. Errors of numbers 
‘* frequently arise from the practise of expressing numerals by letters, with one or more 
dots or dashes to indicate hundreds, thousands, etc.’’ — Cook. 

1g. The kings that were servants to Hadarezer. ‘‘ His vassals and tributaries 
transferred their allegiance to David. According to chapter 8: 6 (assuming it to refer 
to the same war), the kingdom of Damascus was completely subjugated and secured by 
military stations.’? — Cambridge Bible. Thus David held the territory on the north as far 
as the Euphrates. On the east to the desert, he conquered a little later from Ammon, 
the partners of the Syrians, in the siege of Rabbah Ammon, east of the Jordan, where Uriah 
the Hittite was slain, as referred to in our next lesson. 

6. While David was thus employed in the north, the restless and always hostile 
Edomites, seeing the south denuded of troops, and excited to action by the vindictive 
Ammonites, invaded Judah with a large force. Joab and Abishai were immediately des- 
patched to the south with a portion of the army, and with orders to treat the enemy with 
the utmost rigor. They found that the Edomites had already caused wide distress and 
were now retiring to their own territories at the approach of the Israelites. At the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea, in the valley of Salt, they were defeated; and in six 
months the Edomites in the mountains and defiles of Idumea were reduced to submission 
and garrisons placed in the conquered district. 

Thus David’s empire was extended to the south as far as the desert. 

II. Some Moral Questions and Applications. — Firsr. Now for the first time 
was completely fulfilled the promise made to Abraham (Gen. 15: 18) that his seed should 
hold the land from the river of Egypt to the River Euphrates. Several things combined for 
this result. (1) The period was during the decline and obscurity of both Egypt and Assyria, 


*‘and it is during this interval alone that such an empire could have existed.’? — Side Lights 
on Bible History. (2) The surrounding nations made the attacks, and it 
was from the necessity of self-defense that the larger kingdom was gained. Extent of 
(3) David was just the man for the time — religious, just, skilful, statesman- Territory 

» like, and soldierly. Thus all God’s promises are sure to be fulfilled when- Promised. 


ever the best time and the right men meet. Delay is not denial, but the 
period for the ripening of the promised fruit. 

Seconp. The Israelites held this land as long as they obeyed. They might have held 
it to this day. It was situated somewhat as Switzerland is to-day among the surrounding 
nations. Neither Egypt nor Assyria was willing that the other should hold it. Whether 
hipauauey remained an independent nation depended wholly on the character and conduct of 
the people. 

Tuirp. The spoils taken from these enemies were very great. There were shields of 
gold (2 Sam. 8: 7), and exceeding much brass, or, rather, copper; and all manner of 
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vessels of gold, and silver, and brass. These treasures were reserved and dedicated to the 
Lord for the great temple Solomon was to build. Out of the brass obtained from the 
Syrians Solomon afterwards made the great brazen sea and the pillars of brass (1 Chron. 
18: 8,11). So should all our gains be made instruments for building up God’s kingdom; 
and worldly and warlike things changed into implements of peace. 

ILLusTRATION. ‘The old city of Breslau in Silesia has one of the finest Sunday-school 
rooms in the world. The Emperor William has given it a bell made from French cannon 
which were captured during the recent war. 

A kingly deed, O Kaiser! : e hah See os ae * 
No alchemist of old Than from the roar of brazen cannon 


E’er turned the baser metal To the chime of Sabbath bell. 
To fairer, purer gold —M. E. Thalheimer. 


TuirD. The cruelties necessarily involved in war, and those which seem needless in 
the conduct of the wars above described, are not to be condoned or regarded as right. On 
the other hand, we are not to judge the acts by the standard gained during almost 3,000 
years, and under the light and power of Christianity. With the same desire to do right, 
the same seeking of the approval of conscience, the same real love of God and of good, 
there may be very different decisions with reference to particular acts, as to whether they 
are right or wrong. All history is full of this distinction. 

Liprary. Lecky’s History of European Morals, pp. 94-120. 

Nore (1) that David’s wars were not primarily wars of conquest, but of defense. These 
nations would ‘‘ have blotted out Israel from the roll of peoples’’ if they could. David 
must fight, or see his whole nation trampled upon. He was acting in the most patriotic 
way possible. He was like an executioner of criminals, who are ruining a people morally 
and physically. ‘‘ The traitor, the tyrant, the ravisher, the robber, the extortioner are not 
objects of pity, but of punishment.’’ ‘‘ Such were persons not to be tolerated upon the face 
- of God’s earth. We do not tolerate them now.’’ ‘‘ Woe to the man that can stand coolly 
by and see wrong done without a shock or a murmur. He may think 
it a fine thing to do, a proof that he is’ an easy man of the world, and When War 
not a meddlesome enthusiast. But all that it does prove is that the ss Right. 
Spirit of God, who is the Spirit of justice and judgment, has departed from 
him.’? — Charles Kingsley. The same writer, speaking of the imprecatory psalms, when 
read in view of the state of society in which they were written, and which still continues in 
many parts of the world, says, ‘‘ then, instead of wishing such words out of the Bible, we 
shall be glad to keep them there as testimonies to the moral government of a God and a 
Christ who will surely avenge the innocent blood; and as a gospel of comfort to suffering 
millions, when the news reaches them at last that they may call on God to deliver them 
from their tormentors, and that he will hear their cry and will help them.’’ 

Note (2) that the motives, as in verse 11, are those of high enthusiasm for all that is 
good. Ali wars, all contentions, all overthrowing of principalities and powers of evil are 
wicked and worthless without this high motive. 

Ill. Some Notable Expressions and References. —1. ‘‘Tarry at Jericho till 
your beards be grown”? (2 Sam. 10: 5) has sometimes been applied to some too 
forward youth, or older persons who enter a new community or sphere, and undertake to 
make changes before they understand the circumstances. 

2. One of the rules introduced by David was that those who remained behind from 
physical weakness or to guard those at home should share in the spoils equally with those 
who took an active part in the battle (1 Sam. 30: 21-25). This is’a principle that has 
many modern applications. The wife who cares for the home should have an equal share 
with the husband who earns the money. Those who support the missionary at the front 
are partakers with him of the triumph. Those who, sick or poor, can only pray and 
sympathize, partake with those who preach and give. 

3. David’s experience in the valley of Rephaim, between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
He expressed a longing for some of the water from the well of Bethlehem where he drank in 
his childhood. And when three of his heroes, at the risk of their lives, broke through the 
Philistine host and brought him the water David refused to drink it, for it seemed like 
drinking the blood of the men who brought it, but he poured it out in a libation to God. 
Such water was too costly for man to drink. The deed had transfigured it into a worthy 
sacrifice to Jehovah (1 Chron. 11: 15-19). . 

‘The sound of agoing in the tops of the mulberry trees’? (2 Sam. 5: 24) like the 
little cloud which Elijah saw, represents the listening to spiritual voices from heaven, and 
catching the spirit of the times, when it is fitting to go forward in the Lord’s work. 
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IV. Moral Battles and Victories. — The chief lessons to be learned from the story 
of David’s victories are those which pertain to the warfare against sin and evil. These 
enemies are vividly pictured by St. Paul in Ephesians 6: 11. ‘‘ For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high paces.” * 

First, there are outward, visible enemies which we must overcome, — intemperance, 
oppression, ‘‘ traps for the young,’’ corruption in our city and town governments, mis- 
rule, all organized evil, the whole heathen world. (1) This is a glorious cause, to bring 
the whole world into the kingdom of God. Nothing nobler can inspire the human heart or 
wake the enthusiasm of the soul. It is better to help make the millenium than to live in 
it; to win the victory than to ride in the triumphal procession. 

“ We are living, we are dwelling, In an age on ages telling; 

. Ina grand and awful time, To be living is sublime.” 
(2) It requires the utmost moral courage and heroism to fight these battles, quite as much as 
to fight the enemies of our country with cannon and rifle. (3) We have a glorious captain 
and leader. (4) We are sure of success inthe end. We are fighting a winning battle, for 
the Lord God of Hosts is with us, and the cause is his. The song of the angels 1900 years 
ago of ‘‘ peace on earth ’’ will sometime be a reality. (5) We are to overcome evil with 
good; not to slay, but to convert; not to injure, but to bring the gospel of love. (6) The 
call is to every one. The battle will be long and hard fought. But we are not to be like 
“‘the man without a country,’’ but rather to listen and apply the burning words he is repre- 
sented as speaking, — ‘‘and for that country and that flag, never dream a dream but of 
serving her as she bids you, though the service carry you through a thousand hells. No 
matter what happens to you, no matter who flatters or abuses you, never look at another 
flag, never let a night pass but you pray God to bless that flag . . . You belong to your 
country as you do to your mother.”’ : 

“ The banner of Immanuel! beneath its glorious folds, 
For life or death, to serve and fight, we pledge our loyal souls. 


No other flag such honor boasts, or bears so proud a name, 
And far its red-cross signal flies, as flies the lightning‘s flame. 


The battles of a thousand years its sacred colors stain; 
The story of his victories who died and lives again. 
And still as bright its wing of light the morning winds unroll, 
And still its glories sweep the sky, and flash from pole to pole.”’ 
— Rev. Theron Brown. 
LIBRARY. Our Fight with Tammany. The Man Without a Country. 
SECOND. The battles on the battlefield of the heart. (1) These are often the hardest 
of all battles to fight, and the longest continued. The seventh chapter of Romans gives a 
description of these battles. (2) The armor is described in Ephesians 6: 13-18. (3) 
Jesus Christ is our victory. (4) Promises to those who overcome are recorded in Reyela- 
tion, chapters 2 and 3. 
“ From heaven shall gently come this message down, — 


They that have borne the cross shall win a crown 
Never to fade! ”’ 


The reward and the crown come in large part from inward blessings. ‘‘ Our times of 
greatest pleasure are when we have won some higher peak of difficulty, trodden under foot 


some evil, and felt day by day so sure a growth of moral strength within us that we cannot 
conceive an end of growth.’’ — Stopford A. Brooke. 


LESSON VII. — August 16. 


DAVID’S CONFESSION AND FORGIVENESS. 
Psalms2c0t—1ae 


Read also Psalm 51. Commit Verses 1-5. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. GOLDEN TEXT. 
SUBJECT. Create in me a clean heart, 0 God ; and 
: : renew a right spirit within me. — Psa. 
Sin, Forgiveness, and Peace. Facsentey 
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DAVID’S CONFESSION AND FORGIVENESS. 


PSALM 32: I-II. 


It will be needful first of all to note 
the sins committed by David, the way he 
was led gradually into deeper waters, his 
repentance, and confession, and _forgive- 
ness. 


The questions will arise, how could so 
good and useful a man fall into sin? How 
are we to judge of his guilt? MHatred of 
sin cannot be too great, but let us apply our 
scorn and condemnation to our sins of 
thought and motive, and let children apply 
the same to their youthful sins. 


But our emphasis should be on repentance 
and forgiveness, and all that leads us to 
them. Only thus can we judge correctly of 
David; only thus can we gain the comfort, 
hope, and salvation we need. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. The great sin of David was com- 
mitted about B. c. 1035. Nathan’s reproof 
was about a year later, B. C. 1034, and this 
psalm belongs to the period following. 

Place. David’s palace in Jerusalem. 

David. Now about 50 years old, having 
reigned 20 years. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS... 


For the story of David’s sin and repent- 
ance, see the Commentaries and Lives of 
David referred to under Lesson I. The 
best Commentary on all the psalms is prob- 
ably that of Perowne, in 2 vols. Spurgeon’s 
Treasury of David, in § vols., is very 


helpful practically; Dr. Marvin R. Vincent’s 
Gates to the Psalm Country is capital on all 
the psalms it considers; and so is Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke’s Story of the Psalms. See also 
MacLaren’s Life of David Reflected in his 
Psalms ; Dr. John Ker’s The Psalms in 
Lfistory and Biography. 


THE SECTION 


includes 2 Sam. chaps. II, 12; Psalms 32 
and 51. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. David’s Sin. First. Tur Crime. It was a double crime, consisting of the 
_two most heinous wrongs one person can commit against another, —adultery and murder, 
“ mingled with meanness, selfishness, and injustice. Moreover, it was a sin against God 
amounting almost to treason (2 Sam. 12: 9, 10; Psa. 51:4). It defied God’s law, which 
David was bound to maintain. It dishonored God and religion before all the people. So 
that, great as was David’s crime against man, the guilt of that was as a man’s shadow 
unrealized in the black midnight shadow of the earth. 

SECOND. THE DOWNWARD STEPS. 1. Itis notat all likely that this fall was entirely 
sudden. Professor Blakie says: ‘‘ In some natures, especially strong natures, both the old 
man and the new possess unusual vehemence; the rebellious energizings of the old are 
held in check by the still more resolute vigor of the new; but if it so happen that the 
opposition of the new man to the old is relaxed or abated, then the outbreak of corruption 
will probably be on a fearful scale.’? Probably there was a relaxation of David’s religious 
fervor and zeal, which were his guard. Then his multiplying wives, contrary to the law, 
or at least going to the outer verge of what might be allowed (Deut. 17: 17), was in the 
same direction. 

2. David parleyed with temptation. He should have shut his eyes and turned away, 
and then he would have been safe. After the first sin one step led to another, till David 
had done that at which he would have shuddered with abhorrence had the whole been 
presented to his vision at once. He never dreamed of going on from temptation to adul- 
tery, then to making his friend drunk, then to murder, not only of one person, but of 
several, then to the spiritual death which comes to those conscious of abiding in sin. 


Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 


“* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 2 E 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

3. This occurred in a period of idleness, increasing luxury and self-indulgence, as 
shown by his sending Joab with his army, instead of going himself (2 Sam. Io: 7). 
«Satan tempts other men, but the idle man tempts Satan.’’ Self-indulgence in any one 
direction weakens in every direction the soul’s power of resistance to temptation. 

4. This took place after a long period of prosperity and unbroken success. David 
had scarcely known what defeat was. Great popularity and success tend to give one an 
overweening sense of his own importance compared with that of others; so that he comes to 
feel that a little pleasure or advantage to himself is well gained at the expense of great 
suffering and loss on the part of others. 
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Tuirp. Our JUDGMENT oF Davin’s GuILT. ‘There is no apology for David’s sin. 
It was asin against light. He knew the commandments; he. had received great spiritual 
enlightenment and noble impulses. He himself never apologizes for his sin. The Bible 
never apologizes for it. It is to be held up in eternal execration and scorn. Greatness 
and genius are no excuse for wrong doing, and no substitute for a pure. hfe. - “Better 
would it be for any one of you to be the stupidest and ugliest of mortals, to be the most 
diseased and abject of cripples, the most silly, nervous, incapable personage who ever 
was a laughing stock for the boys upon the streets, if only you lived according to 
your powers the life of the Spirit of God, than to be as perfectly gifted, as exquisitely 
organized in body and mind as David himself, and not to live the life of the Spirit of God, 
the life of goodness.’? — Charles Kingsley. 

1. Let us, therefore, see that many a wicked thing in the past would be very much 
worse if done in our day and in our light. 

2. While we fling God’s lightnings of scorn and reprobation on the sins of the men 
of old, let us bare our own bosoms to the blow, on account of the sins of our day and 
time. ‘ Let him that is without sin among you cast the first stone.’? We should see that 
lustful thoughts, selfish purposes, putting down others in order that we may rise, starving 
people with low wages, and many another wrong that does not outlaw men now, will, 
not many years hence, be as black crimes then as the sins of some ancient worthies are 
to-day. We should repent as deeply as David did. 

3. Let us walk with fear and trembling, knowing how often we have walked near 
the precipice, and unless we have been restrained by God’s grace and providence, we 
might have fallen. Suppose that we had had Gyges’ ring, in the story Plato tells, and could 
have sinned, and the sin never be made known, how many of us would not have fallen? 
Bishop Warren says: ‘‘One of the most Godlike men I ever knew said he never heard 
of any most atrocious crime without feeling he might have done it. That possibility is so 
much a characteristic of human nature that Paul says, ‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.’ ”’ 

4. While we hate the sin, let us remember that we must judge the man by his whole 
life, and not by one failure in it. ; 


Let us not in any way diminish our feeling of the utter blackness of these greatest 


crimes against men and sins against God. 

At the same time we will fail of the full effect upon ourselves, of the full force of 
the bitterness of David’s sorrow and sin, unless we bring into view certain considerations. 
*«'The sin was so black,’’ says Van Dyke, ‘‘ because of its contrast with the previous life 
and character of David. It was a black spot on white raiment. It was like the sudden 
opening of a dark and filthy chasm in the midst of a fair landscape.”’ 

Then we must consider the prevailing sentiments and feelings of the day. ‘‘No other 
king of the time,’’ says Spurgeon, ‘* would have felt any compunction for having acted as 
he did.’? ‘The degree of guilt depends very largely on the circumstances in which a sin is 
committed. Professor Briggs, in his now famous inaugural address, says that ‘‘ the ancient 
worthies, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Judah, David, and Solomon were ina low stage of moral 
advancement. Doubtless it is true that we would not receive such men into our families, 
if they lived among us and did such things now as they did then. We 


might be obliged to send them to prison. ... But they do not live Ancient Acts 
now. . . . They were not great sinners to their age; they were the saints in Modern 
of God.’’ It is probable that the statement is not guarded fully enough. Light. 


These men, with their characters and hearts, would not have done some of 

the outward acts they did do in their age. We have quite modern examples that help us 
to understand these acts. A rumseller once said to me, ‘‘ You outlaw me, brand me, 
condemn me for doing exactly what good Christians, even deacons, once did without 
being blamed.”’’ . 

But those men would not have done it in the present light. And the man that would 
sell rum now is as far morally from some of the men who sold rum seventy-five years ago 
as darkness is from light. Nota few men now of the highest respectability did when at 
college acts of hazing the freshmen, to repeat which among their neighbors now would 
send them to prison. So in my early ministry it was very difficult to keep my church from 
lottery gambling at their fairs, a crime according to the laws of most of our States, yet 
defended in one of the best books on morals written within thirty years by one of the 
noblest and best men that ever lived.’? 


The Inquisition, the burning of witches were horribly wicked, and yet approved by 
good men in their days. ; 
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FourtH. Wuy Was THIS CRIME RECORDED? In most human biographies there is a 
tendency to touch very lightly the faults of the great or the good, “for the good of the 
cause.’’ But the Bible speaks out plainly and fully. Two chapters of Samuel and two 
psalms are given to the sin and repentance of David, while his whole list of victories and 
conquests is briefly narrated in one chapter of Samuel and one of Chronicles. (1) The 
Bible would give a ¢rue picture of its saints. The book of truth must be true in its history. 
This is one mark of its inspiration and one source of its power. The Bible does not believe 
in the motto, 72/ nist bonum de mortuis. It speaks of the faults of the dead when thereby 
it can save the living from sin. (2) The record brings hope and comfort to true penitents 
in all ages. Who would dare to hope if only good things were recorded of Bible saints? 
They would be too far off to help us. ‘I am sorry David sinned,’? said Dr. Mere- 
dith in his great Bible class, ‘‘ but I am glad that, having sinned, his sin is recorded.”? (3) 
The record shows us the way out of sin into a holier and better life. 

Il. David’s Repentance.— First. THe Sreps THat Lep TO REPENTANCE. 
For a year David said nothing about his sin. His kingdom continued prosperous; his army 
was victorious. He thought that he could go on just as before. But (1) the knowledge 
that his sin was known, so that he could read his guilt in others’ eyes, would put stings in 
his conscience. Perhaps he thought that ‘‘ no one but the cruel and silent Joab knew the 
guilty secret and the real history of Uriah’s death’’ ; but his crime must have been whis- 
pered about the palace, and Joab had no special love for the king that he should silence 
any rumors. Moreover the child born to Bathsheba must have revealed a part of his guilt. 
(2) There was also some danger arising from his conduct. It was the law that both the 
adulterer and the adulteress should be put to death (Lev. 20: 10), And Bathsheba was the 
daughter of one of David’s Mighties, and the wife of another, and the granddaughter of 
Ahithophel, David’s chief and wisest counsellor. The relations between them may have 
been strained, for not long after, this wisest counsellor turned against him. It also seems 
probable, from Psalms 32: 4, that this burden, added to his long continued cares, brought 
sickness upon him. (3) David’s conscience was working all the time. ‘‘ When I kept 
silence my bones waxed old through my roaring all the day long.”’ 


“* Nor ear can hear, nor tongue can tell 
The tortures of that inward hell.’’ 


He may have felt with Macbeth, 
' “ Better be with the dead 
Whom we to gain our peace have sent to peace 
‘ Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy.” 


Or with Richard III., 


** My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in as ever a tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain.”’ 


(4) When these silent influences had prepared the way, then God sent his faithful prophet, 
Nathan. With great wisdom, he spoke a parable to David which led the king indignantly 
to condemn another, unconscious that his condemnation fell upon his own head, till the 
prophet spoke the terrible words, THou ART THE MAN. It was a brave thing to do, thus 
to ‘* beard the lion in his den,’’ but the speaker had God, and truth, and David’s own con- 
science on his side. Nathan showed David the consequences of his sin. His child should 
die, and trouble and disaster come upon him from his own household. : ; : 

ILLUSTRATION. An impression may be produced in a moment which will remain 
indelible. We have heard, for example, of one who, as he was traveling in an Alpine 
region at midnight, saw for an instant, by the brilliancy of a flash of lightning, that he was 
in such a position that another step would have been over a fearful precipice, and the effect 
upon him was that he started back and waited for the morning dawn. Now, Sudden 
such a flash of lightning into the darkness of David’s soul this ‘*’Thou art Revelations 
the man”? of Nathan’s was to him. It revealed to him, by its momentary ot Characiee! 
brilliance, the full aggravation of his iniquity. He did not need or desire a ; 
second sight of it. ‘That was enough to stir him up to hatred of his sin and of himself. — 
Wm. M. Taylor. 

(5) David’s child born of Bathsheba was taken sick soon after the prophet left, and 
David fasted and prayed, lying upon the earth for seven days, when the child died. 

SEconD. REPENTANCE AND CONFESSION. All these things brought David to the 
deepest and most sincere repentance. One great object of punishment is to compel men to 


ets 
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see the terrible nature of their sin. The proof of David’s sincerity, that he was not merely 
sorry for the consequences, but repented of the sin, is shown by his forsaking that sin and 
hating all sin, and by his efforts to remove the evil effects of his wrong. . 

This was done largely through the 32d and the 51st Psalms. These were David’s pub- 
lic confession to both Godand man. Confession should always be to those whom the sin 
has injured, and should be as widely known as.the sin. He who taught men to sin by his 
example should also by his example teach them repentance. Therefore 
David wrote two hymns from the depth of his heart, and one of them, at Psalms of 
least, he gave to the chief musician of the temple services, so that every- Confession. 
where it should be heard and known throughout the whole kingdom how 
deep was the repentance of their king. He had dishonored God, and religion, and morals. 
To undo as far as possible this evil, David took a course almost unparalleled in the history 
of kingly heroism. Says Professor Blaikie, ‘‘ With a wonderful effort of magnanimity, he 
resolved to place himself in the pillory of public shame, to expose his memory to all the 
foul treatment which the scoffers and libertines of every after age might think fit to heap on 
it.”? Even the glory of his victory over Goliath pales before this noble act. The king on 
his throne publicly acknowledges his sin before his subjects, and the temple services resound 
with his confession. No one sees David’s character unless he places the repentance beside 
the sin. 

III. The Consequences. — First. There were consequences of David’s sin which 
repentance, no matter how deep and sincere, could not remove. 


““ God is just, and of our pleasant vices 
Makes instruments to plague us.”’ 


Repentance could not ward off the bitter trouble to come from his polygamous household 
in the death by the sword of two of his grown-up sons; it could not pre- 

serve Bathsheba’s child alive; it could not bring Uriah back from the dead; Permanent 
it could not keep some from blaspheming the name of God (2 Sam. 12: Results. 
14) down to the latest ages. There are some results of sin which even for- 

giveness does not remove —at least, in this world. Such are some of the results of David’s 
sins, and of the general character and circumstances out of which it grew. The sons who 
gave David the most trouble, Absalom and Ammon, were the children of marriage with 
heathen wives. David’s sin made him weak in coping with his rebellious son; and led 
Ahithophel, Bathsheba’s grandfather and David’s wisest counsellor, to take sides against 
him. 

SECOND. Still, the consequences were greatly modified by his repents Modified 
ance. His whole life was much better, much less troubled, than it would Results. 
have been had he not repented. 

TuirD. ‘‘The bow on the cloud shone out fully at last on the birth of a second son 
of Bathsheba. David had called his name Solomon—‘the peaceful’ — perhaps in the 
belief that the gift of a child in the place of the one that had died was a pledge of the fully 
restored favor of God. Nathan once more appeared in the palace, 
announcing that repentance so sincere had been accepted.’’ — 7aylor. No Proofs of 
doubt this bitter experience led both David and Bathsheba to bring up Forgiveness. 
Solomon in a different way from the older children. While he inherited 
evil tendencies, he yet spent his youth in a different atmosphere ; and much of his early 
devotion and religious power grew out of the change in David’s character 


and life. A New 
Fourtu. A great change was wrought in David’s character. Experience. 
I held it truth, with him who sings Saint Augustine! well hast thou said, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, That of our vices we can frame 
That men may rise on stepping-stones A ladder, if we will but tread 
Of their dead selves to higher things. Beneath our feet each deed of shame. 
— Tennyson, — Longfellow, 


IV. David’s Character as a Whole. Nothing can be more unjust than to judge 
of a man by one act, and ignore all the rest of his life. Nothing can be more unjust than 
to see and emphasize the sin and forget the repentance and the after life, like a man who 
could see a fly on a cathedral door two miles away, but could not see the cathedral. 

ILLUSTRATION. The sin of a bad man is like the tide of a river, the main body of its 
waters flowing in the wrong direction. The sin of a good man is like the back- flowing 
eddies, while the main tide flows in the right direction. 


- ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ A diamond may fall into the mire, but it will be a diamond still.?? — 
arrar. 
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t. Blessed is he whose transgression the Lorp imputeth not iniquity, 
is forgiven, whose sin is covered. And in whose spirit there is no 
2. Blessed is the man unto whom guile. 


ILLUSTRATION. Once a pane of glass was broken in a lighthouse on the Florida 
‘coast, and a sheet of tin was put in its place, lest the tempest blow out 
the light itself. That opaque pane cast a deadly shadow over a portion of Florida Light- 
the sea. But this lighthouse must not be confounded with one with no House. 
light in it, or with false lights that lure the seamen to destruction. 

ILLUSTRATION. Suppose, a blind man were to hear some scientific men discussing the 
spots on the sun. ‘* One is 50,000 miles in diameter, and a world as large 
as 260 earths could be tossed into it without touching the sides.” ‘954 Sun Spots. 
groups of spots have been studied by one man.’’? The blind man might 
easily imagine that the sun was composed chiefly of spots, with a few straggling rays of 
light, and know little of all the power and blessing that flow from the sun. 

QuoraTion. ‘‘Unbelievers sneer and ask, ‘Is this your man according to God’s 
heart?’ The sneer, I must say, seems to me but a shallow one. What 
are faults? what are the outward details of a life, if the inner secret of Rising by 
it — the remorse, temptations, true, often-baffled, never-ending struggle of Defeats. 
it—be forgotten? ‘It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps.’ 
Of all acts, is not, for a man, repentance the most divine? The deadliest sin, I say, 
were that same supercilious consciousness of no sin. That is death. The heart so con- 
scious is divorced from sincerity, humility, and, fact—is dead. It is pure, as dead, dry 
sand is pure. David’s life and history, as written for us in those Psalms of his, I con- 
sider to be the truest emblem ever given of a man’s moral progress and warfare here be- 
low. All earnest souls will ever discern init the faithful struggle of an earnest human soul 
toward what is good and best. Struggle often baffled sore, baffled down into entire 
wreck, yet a struggle never ended; ever with tears, repentance, true, unconquerable pur- 
pose begun anew. Poor human nature! Is not a man’s walking in truth always that — 
©a succession of falls’ ? Man can dono other. In this wild element of a life he has to 
struggle upward: now fallen, now abased; and ever with tears, repentance, and bleeding 
heart, he has to rise again, struggle again, still onward. That his struggle be a faithful, 
unconquerable one, that is the question of questions.’? — Carlyle. 

V. David’s Song of Forgiveness and Peace. — Vs. 1-11. This is the second of 
the seven penitential Psalms. The title A/ascht/ means a@ choice song. 

Note the three threes, —three names for sin, three words for forgiveness, and in 
Psalms 51, three aspects or names of mercy. 

First STANZA, — LONGING FOR FORGIVENESS. I. Blessed. The word here, as in 


Psalms 1: I, is in the plural. Oh, the dblessednesses of him whose, etc., ‘‘to denote the 
most supreme and perfect blessedness. As the elephant, to denote its vast bulk, is spoken 
of in the plural number, Behemoth.’? — Robert Leighton. The plural denotes the multi- 


tude and manifoldness of the blessings of forgiveness; it is blessed in every direction, to 
soul and to body, for time and for eternity, in life and in death. Transgression. ‘‘ The 
word so rendered seems to mean, literally, separating or breaking loose, and hence comes 
to signify apostasy or rebellion.’’—JZaclaren. Our word ‘ transgression ’? means ‘‘ cross- 
ing over a boundary’’ into forbidden fields, or into another kingdom, 
from the kingdom of God to the kingdom of Satan. It is breaking over The Three 
the limits of God’s law. Sin ‘‘is, literally, missing a mark. What is Words for Sin. 
rebellion in regard to God is, in regard to myself, missing my aim, whether 
we consider the aim as that which a man is intended by his very make to be and do, or as 
that which he proposes to himself by his act. All sin tragically fails to hit the mark in 
both aspects. It is a fearful failure as to reaching the ideal of conduct and as to winning 
the desired satisfaction.’? — Maclaren. Iniquity. ‘*‘ The word rendered “iniquity ’ means 
something twisted or distorted, and seems to embody the same metaphor as do our words 
‘right’? and ‘wrong’ (wrung, distorted) namely, the contrast of the crooked, wandering 
ways of sin with the straight line of duty.””— Maclaren in Sunday-School Times. 

The three forms represent sin in its various aspects and hideousness. .- 

Liprary. See Milton’s description of sin in Paradise Lost, and the fable of the Old 
Man of the Sea. ; i ; 

Forgiven. Literally, ‘‘taken away,’”’ lightened of the burden of sin. {30 Exodus 
34: 7; John 1: 29. The load of sin that oppresses the conscience, like Cain’s, too great 
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3. When I kept silence. my bones | 5. I acknowledged my sin unto 


waxed old thee, and mine iniquity have I 
Through my roaring all the day not hid: 
long. I said, I will confess my trans- 
4. For day and night thy hand was gressions unto the LorD: 
heavy upon me: And thou forgavest the iniquity 
My moisture was changed as with of my sin. Selah. 


the drought of summer. Selah. 


to be borne, is taken away. The heart feels light, and joyful, and free. The parable of 
the Prodigal Son explains the nature of forgiveness. Our heavenly Father pardons our 
sins, and treats us as his own children, as freely and lovingly as if we had not sinned. 
Forgiveness of sins lies at the very foundation of a holy life, after we once have sinned; 
for growing good is growing toward God, and we cannot grow toward him, or feel at one 
with him, unless we are first assured that we are forgiven and received into his love and 
favor again. 

Covered. Hidden from sight of God and man, blotted out of the book of God’s 
remembrance; as in an account book the name of the debtor is obliterated, 
and the debt cancelled. If we cover them, there is no blessedness; but Three Words 
if God covers them, they are hid forever. All our sins are written in for 
God’s books. Wherever else they may be written, we know many are Forgiveness. 
written in infinite space by the light (see Stars and the Earth), many are 
written in the air, in the electric fluids, on the earth, in our characters (see Hitchcock’s 
Religion of Geology). Now, if these remain, and can be read forever by ourselves and 
others, so that we dwell in a spiritual Belshazzar’s palace, with our sins for the hand- 
writing on the wall, it would be hell-torments for us, were there no other. God can 
cover these so that wecannot read them. And hecancause that our sins shall be hidden by 
the blood of Christ, which shows his infinite love; and we and all others, perhaps even 
God himself, will see the sins only showing forth forgiving love, and magnifying the won- 
drous grace of Christ. The black spots will be hidden by the dazzling brightness of the 
divine love. 

Imputeth not. Not reckoned against him, as debts are in the creditor’s book, to be 
collected in due time; removed from the docket of the court, so that the case will never 
be called up. 

Nore what forgiveness does. (1) It does not remove all kinds of consequences of 
sin. But (2) it does remove the sin itself, the love of sin, and the pun- 
ishmentofsin. Dr. Lyman Abbott says, ‘‘ The penalty was not remitted.”? What Forgive- 
“* Let the student read 2 Samuel 12: 10--14, and then the fulfilment of mess Does. 
this prophecy in the experience of his later life as recorded in Samuel 15 
and 16, and then read the 32d Psalm, and he will see clearly that David’s experience of 
divine forgiveness was. not an experience of remission of punishment.’? I do not so read 
it. Certain consequences were not remitted, as is true when we forgive another, or the 
State pardons a criminal. But we cannot conceive of a pardon that keeps on punishing 
just the same as before. Job’s friends made the mistake of many modern critics of David, 
in making all his misfortunes of his later life to be a punishment. (3) It brought David 
into new and close relationship with God. No longer is he separated from his Father, 
which was the worst punishment of sin. 

THREE WorDs EXPRESSING GOp’s Love are used in Psalms 51: (1) Jfercy; (2) 
loving kindness, ‘love sweetly blended with kindness,’’ the mother yearning for a lost 
child; (3) ender mercies, in the plural to express the numberless acts of mercy to un- 
numbered sins. No guile, sincere, and true, and whole-hearted in his hatred of sin. 

3. When I kept silence, trying to hide my sin, my bones waxed old. 

4. My moisture was changed, etc. He was like a tree dried up in a drought. 
These terms express either bodily sickness or the languishing of his spiritual life. All the 
freshness was gone from his spirit; all of the joy and delight of living was taken away; 
his graces faded. Unconfessed, unforgiven sin is a terrible torment, and gives to the sin- 
ner sometimes in this world a foretaste of the terrors to come. 

SECOND STANZA, — CONFESSION AND ForGIVENESS. 5. Acknowledged .. . not 
hid . . . confess. The three words expressing the completeness and thoroughness of the 
confession, Nothing was withheld. And thou forgavest. (See on vs. 1, 2.) God 
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6. For this let every one that is | 8. I will instruct thee and teach 


godly pray unto thee in a time thee in the way which thou 
when thou mayest be found : shalt go. 

Surely when the great waters I will counsel thee with mine 
overflow they shall not reach eye upon thee. 
ee g. Be ye not as the horse, or as the 


mule, which have no under- 
standing : 
Whose trappings must be bit and 


7. Thou art my hiding place ; thou 
wilt preserve me from trouble ; 


Thou wilt compass me about bridle to hold them in, 
with songs of deliverance. Se- Lise they will not come near unto 
‘lah. thee. 


loves to forgive, and he will forgive as soon as the sinner comes to that state of mind when 
forgiveness will do good to him, and at least not injure others. The atonement of Christ, 
and the condition on which forgivenness can be granted, — faith in him, —are to induce 
sinners to repent, and to prevent his forgiveness from increasing the sin of the world. 

6. When thou mayest be found, before it is too late to repent, and the punishment 
has come like a flood. There is a too late. Surely when the great waters. The 
trouble, the disaster, the consciousness of guilt, the punishments for sin come like a sudden 
and overwhelming mountain torrent. They shall not reach unto him. That is, the 
waters shall not reach him, because he is too far above them, in some safe shelter. God’s 
forgiving love, shown to us in Jesus Christ, is his safety and defense. 

7. Thou art my hiding place. Where the floods of trouble cannot find him. ‘ An 
allusion to those rocky fortresses and crags inaccessible to an enemy, which were sought in 
times of danger.’? — Larnes. ‘Thou wilt preserve me from trouble. How? By for- 
giveness, by removing the punishment, by bringing good out of evil, by turning defeats into 
victories. Thou wilt compass me about with songs of deliverance. As he was 
besieged on every side with troubles, so on every side there would be victories and songs to 
celebrate them. Wherever there had been a sin, there was a song of forgiveness; wher- 
ever a temptation, a song of deliverance; wherever an enemy, a song of victory. — ‘‘ It 
suggests the picture of a company of singing angels joining hands about the son that was 
lost and is found, and making him the center of a circle of joy.” — Van Dyke. 

THIRD STANZA, — AN EXHORTATION FROM EXPERIENCE. 8. I will instruct thee. 
“<¢ Verses 8 and 9 seem to me to be best taken as the divine voice answering the confidence 
of verse 7. The ‘I’ and ‘thee’ in each correspond.’? — AZaclaren. David’s experi- 
ence is God’s text. If any go astray it is because they will not listen to God’s instruction. 
I will counsel thee with mine eye. My look shall show you the way. I will keep 
watch over you; mine eye will ever be upon you, not to watch for faults, but for guidance. 
If I see you going astray, I will warn you. It is avery gentle, loving guidance. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘In all matters of guidance there must be two parties. On the one 
hand we have those who are to be guided, and on the other the guide. Failure may result 
from some shortcoming on the one hand or on the other. A good guide is of no use to one 
who is unwilling to be guided, and one ready to yield to guidance may 
perish if his guide is at fault. We were once at a hotel in Switzerland Guides. 
where there lay the dead body of an Austrian count. He had been up on 
the mountains with a competent guide. The guide had warned him against going to a 
certain spot; but the traveler had disregarded the advice, had gone, and, slipping over the 
brink, was killed. The best guide in the world is of no avail to him who will not be 
guided.’? — A. F. Schauffler. 

9. Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule. Irrational animals, who are guided by 
force and not by reason. — A/urphy. Sin is always irrational; to sin is to act without 
understanding. Bit and bridle. Instead of noble moral influences. God will govern 
men by-reason, if they are willing to be so governed; by force, if they reject his words. 
Lest they come near unto thee. Better asin R. V., else chey will not come -near unto thee, 
will not be subject to your control, in harmony with your purposes. ‘‘ In the Bible men 
are squarely likened to horses, and mules, and dogs, and hogs, and to other animals. Such 
comparisons are certainly forceful. Many a child has been helped to see the evil of quarrel- 
ing by being told to ‘let dogs delight to bark and bite.’ And table manners have some- 
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LESSON VIII.” 


THIRD QUARTER. 


ro. Many sorrows shall be to the 
wicked : 

But he that trusteth in the Lorn, 

mercy shall compass him about. 


11. Be glad in the Lorp, and re- 
joice, ye righteous : 
And shout for joy, all ye that are 
upright in heart. 


times improved under the injunction ‘not to eat like a hog.’ Yet the declaration, ‘ You 
are as obstinate as a mule’; ‘ You are a perfect snake in the grass’; ‘ You are as 
gruff as a bear’; ‘You are as ill-natured as a hedge hog rolled the wrong way’ ;or 
the entreaty, ‘Don’t make an ass of yourself! ’—is not always prompted by the Bible 
spirit of dealing with man. Whatever danger there is, however, in applying these com- 
parisons to others, there is no harm in considering how far any of them might be applied 
to ourselves. Are we in anything like the mule or the bear, like the fox or the snake, 
like the Spitz dog or the hedgehog, like the parrot or the magpie, in the more objection- 
able characteristics of that creature? at is worth thinking about.’? —ZH. C. Trumbull. 
10. Many sorrows shall be to the wicked: and he cannot escape them or gain 
the victory over them so long as he remains wicked. Evil will pursue and overtake him. 
But he that trusteth in the Lord. He receives mercy, because faith or trust implies 
that he has forsaken and confessed his sin, hates it, and has come back to his Father an 
obedient child, led and saved by Jesus Christ. Therefore only those who believe caz be 
saved. Mercy shall compass him about. Mercy is around him on all sides, as the 
circumference of a sphere is about the center, so that in no direction can harm come to 


him. 
iz. Be glad in the Lord. 


It follows that the righteous have abundant cause for 


exultation, not in themselves, but in Jehovah; 2z. ¢., in their knowledge, and possession, and 


enjoyment of him. — Alexander. 
and dull ? « 


Who shall say that religion makes good people unhappy 


LESSON VIII. 


August 23. 


ABSALOM’S REBELLION. — 2 Samuel 15: 1-12. 


Read Chapters 15 and 16. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 
The Ungrateful, Disobedient Son. 


We now trace some of the consequences 
which flowed from David’s sin, the fruits 
which that part of his conduct bore, and at 
the same time some of the sweeter, humbler, 
holier, nobler characteristics which grew 
out of his repentance, — the subdued light 
of the afternoon sky shining upon scattering 
storm clouds, with heaven’s deep blue show- 
ing in many places between, instead of the 
brilliant, unclouded glories of noon. 

But our chief lessons must come from 
Absalom, as we look upon his life, his train- 
ing, his youthful conduct, bursting into 
bitter and poisonous blossoms, and ripening 
into the Dead Sea fruit of Sodom. These 
are lessons of warning, like the angel that 
stopped Balaam, like the sign which Chris- 
tian and Hopeful placed at the turning of 
the way to the castle of Giant Despair. 


Commit Verses 4-6. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Honor thy father and thy mother; that 
thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.— Ex. 20: 12. 


THE SECTION 


includes chapters 13 to. 16. ‘‘ He who 
would understand the story of Absalom’s 
rebellion must read with it Psalms 42 and 
43, Psalm 4 and Psalm 3. Let him read 
them in that order. They tell the story of 
David’s battle and his victory.’? — Lyman 
Abbott, Also Psalms 39, 41, 55, and 63. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. Absalom’s rebellion occurred 
B. C. 1022 and 1023, eleven or twelve years 
after our last lesson. The calculation is 
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AUGUST 23. - 


ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 


2 SAMUEL I5: I-12. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Ab’silém, Ahith’Sphél, Géshir, Gildh, 
Gilonite, Hu’shai or Hu’shai, Ma/Acih or 

Ma‘acah, Syria, Tal’mai or Talma’i. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 
Exodus 20: 12; Deut. 21: 18-21; 27: 
DOse Matiet S45) brovetO: 13. 172 21, 25: 
30: 17; Eph. 6: 1-3; Col. 3: 20. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Wm. M. Taylor’s David is full and good. 
Gallaher’s Pilgrimage of Adam and David 
gives to this story a lifelike vividness. E. 
H. Plumptre’s Azdlical Studies, p. 87; 
Blunt’s Scriptural Coincidences, p. 136, on 
*¢ Ahithophel’s Relation to Bathsheba.” 
Dryden has made use of the events of this 
period as the basis of his political poem on 
the court of Charles II., entitled ‘* Absalom 
and Achithophel,’’? in which Absalom rep- 
resents the Duke of Monmouth, and 
Achithophel, his evil adviser, Shaftesbury. 
Shakespeare’s Aing Lear. 


made thus: Amnon’s crime, probably within 
a year or two after David’s sin; Amnon 
slain two years after his crime (2 Sam. 13: 
23); Absalom in exile for three years after 
slaying Amnon (13: 38), and two years in 
Jerusalem before he saw his father (14: 28), 
and four years in plotting his rebellion (see 
under v. 7). 


Place. (1) Jerusalem, the capital and 
home of David (compare chaps. 14: 28 
and 15: 14). (2) Hebron, the oldest town 
of Palestine, twenty miles south of Jerusa- 
lem, where Absalom began his open rebel- 
lion. 


David. About 62 or 63 years old, in 
the 32d year of his reign. 

Solomon. Probably eight or nine years 
old. 


David’s Counsellors. (1) The pro- 
phet Nathan, who was also one of David’s 
biographers (1 Chron. 29: 29). (2) Ahith- 
ophel, the grandfather of Bathsheba, and a 
man of marvelous sagacity, whose advice 
was like ‘‘ the oracles of God’? (16: 23). 
(3) Hushai, a wise friend of David. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Working Out of David’s Sin and Repentance. 
Although ‘‘ at evening time there was light,’’ yet 


repentance marked an era in his life. 


from the time of his sin a dark cloud threw its shadow over him. 
It is no longer buoyant, glad, exulting, triumphant; it 


Kitto, ‘* takes an altered aspect. 


is repressed, humble, contrite, patient, suffering.’’ 


David’s sin and 


‘* His piety,’’ says 


Yet out of it grew some of his sweet- 


est songs, whereby he was ‘‘ able to comfort them which are in any trouble by the com- 
fort wherewith he himself was comforted of God.’’? (See 2 Cor. 1: 4.) David was mellow- 


ing and sweetening under his discipline. 


“‘The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 


And she that doth most sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade when all things rest.’ 


Throughout the twelve years covered by this lesson we see the double working of the 


two sides of David’s life. 


(1) The working of the evil leaven which David’s sin brought 


into his life; we watch the unfolding buds and the slowly ripening fruit on the deadly 


Upas-tree his sin had planted in his home. 


The sin must be rebuked and branded as 


evil, even while the royal penitent is forgiven, lest men take, from even the divine for- 


giveness, encouragement to sin. 


“¢ Sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song. 


On! on! on! on 
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(2) More good than evil flowed from David’s life; for the good in it was larger and 


stronger by far than the one evil. 
ILLUSTRATION. 


tion, is not to be interpreted as an attempt to picture the next world. 
of human life, and the scene is the soul of man. 


Dante’s Divine Comedy, one of the masterpieces of human composi- 


It is an allegory 
The gigantic imagery, the descending 


caverns of the Inferno, the painful hill of purgatory, the rose of paradise, —these mean 
nothing but moral facts and processes in the human heart put under the form of eternity. 


— Theo. Munger. 


Il. The Young Man Absalom. — Absalom was the son of Maacah, the daughter 


of Talmai, king of Geshur. 
king of all Israel. 
26) and for his marvelous head of hair. 


He was born about A. D. 1047, soon after David became 
He was renowned for the beauty of his personal appearance (14: 25, 
He must have been exceedingly attractive, with 


a jolly, reckless good-nature, but vain, crafty, and ambitious. At the time he murdered 


Amnon he could not have been more than eighteen or twenty years old. 
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‘¢ What an irony 


2 SAMUEL 15: I-12. LESSON VIII. THIRD QUARTER. 


there is in such a case as Absalom’s !_ Given a grand physique and a little soul, and say if 
any irony can be more ghastly and humiliating ’? — 7uck. } $ 

His Tramntnc. (1) His mother was the daughter of a heathen king, and without 
doubt she brought many heathen influences with her. (2) He grew up under the evil 
influences of polygamy. ‘All round David’s palace courts were the separate dwellings of 
his wives, each woman bringing up her own family; the children as they grew up to man- 
hood or womanhood scarcely knowing whether to regard each other as brethren or as strang- 
ers.’?— Yuck. The whole atmosphere was impure and sensual. A young prince, amid 
court flatterers and self-indulgence, was in great moral danger. (3) During ail his early 
life David was so busy with the great affairs of the kingdom that he could give but small 
attention to the training of his growing family. (4) ‘‘ Just as he was reaching the suscep- 
tible, perilous years of dawning manhood the dreadful example of his father’s sin was 
set before him, and we can well imagine how the scandal of the court defiled his young 
imaginations.’? — Zack. (5) On the other hand, the boys knew their father’s noble char- 
acter, his bitter repentance, his love for his children. They were trained up under the 
worship of the true God. The greatest part by far of his father’s life and example was on 
the side of virtue, courage, and religion. (6) He had the full power of choice as to 
which influences he would accept, and he chose the evil when the good was within his 
power. Men under the best influences sometimes go wrong. Judas grew worse and 
worse in the very family of the perfect Man. Out of this wrong choice, unrepented of, 
unforsaken, grew the ungrateful crimes against the most loving of fathers and his own 
early death. 

Ill. The Steps Which Led Absalom to Rebellion. —First. THE Crime, 
Not long after David’s sin became known, perhaps before his bitter repentance had been 
made public, his eldest son, possibly influenced by his father’s example,. 
committed a most dastardly crime towards his half-sister, Tamar. David The Double 
was very angry, but he took no steps to punish his son and heir. How Crime. 
could he ? This weakness was one of the results of his own sin. Then 3; 
Absalom, Tamar’s own brother, after waiting two years, made himself the avenger of 
. blood, and at a feast he gave to the king’s sons slew Amnon. Absalom’s revenge may 
have been encouraged by the hope that if Amnon was out of the way he himself might 
become David’s successor. ‘‘ The assassination of the king’s eldest son, by the order of 
his brother, must have been felt, not only as a grievous family affliction, but as a great 
public calamity.’? Absalom, fearful of his father’s anger, fled to the court of his maternal 
grandfather, Talmai, king of Geshur, in Syria, a remarkable district south of Damascus and 
east of the Seaof Galilee. Here he continued in exile three years. David, being com- 
forted concerning the fate of Amnon, began to long for his living son (13: 30-39). By 
an ingenious plan Absalom was brought back to Jerusalem, but for two years more he was 
a semi-prisoner, and was not permitted to see his father’s face nor to be received at court. 
At length, howcver, there was a reconciliation, and Absalom was restored to favor, but 
only to misuse his opportunities against his own father. 

SECOND. A SENSE OF INJUSTICE AND ANTAGONISM. As an exile for three years in 
the heathen country of his grandfather, and out of favor for two more in Jerusalem, he 
would naturally come into a state of antagonism to his father. He felt the injustice of his 
position, for he had done only what he felt that his father had wrongfully neglected to do in 
avenging his sister’s wrong. David’s treatment of his son ‘‘ was neither 
right nor politic. It was not right; for, on the one hand, if Absalom had A Sense of 
committed a crime, he ought to have been punished for it; and onthe Wrong. 
other, if there was ground for his recall from banishment, there was also 
ground for receiving him at court. It was not politic; for it could not but put Absalom 
into a position of antagonism to his father, and the fretting impatience of these two years 
was but the bitter bud out of which atlength ripened rebellion.”? — Vm. AZ. Taylor. 
Absalom, the active, restless, wild young man, lived in enforced idleness all these years, 
and would thus naturally dwell on his fancied wrongs and all the mistakes his father had 
ever made. Nor could he know how deeply his father loved him and 
how his soul yearned for his prodigal son. 

THIRD. More than likely he was in antagonism to his father’s religion. 
He himself was half heathenish and wholly worldly, and he would hate a religion full of 
spiritual worship and whose moral precepts were a reproof and condemnation of all he 
was and all he did. The life of his father, who, as a whole, was a wise, devoted, un- 
selfish, religious man, one who trusted and obeyed God, was a direct reproof of Absalom 
in all regards. : 


Antagonism to 
Religion. 
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AUGUST 23. ABSALOM’S REBELLION. . 2 SAMUEL 15: I-12. 


a, And *it came to pass after | chariots “ and horses, and fifty men 
this, that Absalom? prepared him | to run before him. 


I2 Sam. 12:11. 2; Kings 1: 5. Rey. Ver.: 1. (a) A chariot. 


FourtH. Absalom would regard himself as the rightful heir to his father’s throne. 
Amnon, the eldest son, was dead. Chileab, the second, seems to have 
been dead also; at least, his name drops completely out of the history. Desjre to be 
Absalom came next, and perhaps in ordinary circumstances he might have King. 
been content to wait for his father’s death before urging his claim, but cer- 
tain things at court would incite him to take immediate steps to further his own interests. 
He saw that the influence of Bathsheba was paramount. He knew that Solomon (now 
eight or nine years old) was the favorite son, and the declaration of Nathan that he was 
to succeed his father could not be unknown to him. Hence he would conclude that if he 
was ever to be king, it could only be by some such sudden and immediate coup a’ état as 
that which he actually attempted. — Zaylor. re 

IV. The Conditions Which Made the Success of Rebellion Possible. — (1) 
It was a time of general peace throughout the wide empire. For all restless, warlike spirits 
an opportunity was given for internal dissension, fault-finding, and opposition. (2) There 
was a growing dissatisfaction with the king. ‘The business of the law courts, over which 
the king himself presided, had become too vast to be attended to by one man. Appeals 
from inferior judges and cases brought directly before the king 
could not all receive a fair hearing. Unquestion- 
ably, the loose adminis- tration of justice, the weak 
part of David’s govern- ment, formed a real griev- 
ance.— Fames Sine. (3) It has been supposed that David (during 
these four years) was suffering from disease to such an extent as 
to interfere with his ad- ministration of justice. (See Psa. 41: 8.) 
(4) The fact is clear that David had largely 
disappeared from the publiceye. They 
saw him devoting himself to retirement and 
giving almost his entire attention to 
religious duties, gm while, perhaps, 
they heard occa- (Wh? sionally of his 
great purpose of ¥ building a temple, 
and of the collec- tion of materials 
for it, and they ridiculed him as 
‘*an old hypo- crite.’’? (See Tay- 
lor’s David, p. 307. (5) Geikie 
and others think that the number- 
ing of the people and the conse- 
quent plague probably took 
place during this =a period (2 Sam. 
24). It was a State Charlot (Assyrian). political blunder. 
The enrolment : was either for 
stricter military service or to raise extra taxes demanded by the growing expenses of the 
monarchy, even while David had immense treasures laid up for religious purposes. It 
was an evil hour when David enforced this unpopular decree, which was likely to entrench 
upon the liberties of this liberty-loving people. It was a wrong in the sight 
of God as well as of the people. ‘‘ Orientals have a fixed hatred of being The Unpopular 
thus registered, knowing, doubtless, that it means additional oppression; Census. 
and Joab, feeling that this was the mood of the people at large, tried hard j 
to dissuade the king from his purpose. Officers were, however, sent out in all directions, 
and were busy for nearly a year in tabulating all details of the possessions of each house- 
holder, and’ the number liable to taxation or conscription. Nothing could have assisted the 
plot of Absalom more completely.’? (6) There followed, as the judgment of heaven, for 
this sin, a terrible plague in which 70,000 persons perished. The people were startled, and 
would easily rise against a king whose errors might be so costly to them; and all the more 
because they shared in the blame. ; 

V. The Plot.— Vs. 1-6. During four years, B. C. 1027-1023. 1. And it came 
to pass after this. After the apparent reconciliation of Absalom to his father. Pre- 
pared him chariots and horses. Absalom set up a carriage (7. ¢., a state carriage), 
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2 SAMUEL 15: I-12. 


LESSON VIII. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


2. And Absalom rose up early, 


-and stood beside the way of the 


gate: and it was se, that when any 
man ? that had a controversy came 
to the king for judgment, then Ab- 
salom called unto him, and said, Of 
what city avtthou? And he said, 
Thy servant zs of one of the tribes 
of Israel. 

3. And Absalom said unto him, 
See, thy matters ave good and right ; 
but ¢here is no man deputed of the 
king to hear thee. ra 


4. Absalom said moreover, LOh 
that I were made judge in the land, 
that every man which hath any suit 
or cause might come unto me, and 
I would do him justice ! . 

5. And it was so, that when any 
man came nigh ¢o him * to do him 
obeisance, he put forth his hand, 
and took “ him, and kissed him. 

6. And on this manner did Ab- 
salom to all Israel that came to the 
king for judgment: so * Absalom 
stole the hearts of the men of Israel. 


Rev. Ver.: 2. (4) Any man hada suit which should come. 


2 Rom. 16: 18. 
ses 5. (c) Omit Zo him. 5. (@) Took hold of. 


I Judg. 9: 29. 


and horses, and fifty men as runners before him; that is, to run before him when he drove 
out, and attract the attention of the people by a display of princely pomp, as Adonijah 
afterwards did (1 Kings 1: 5).—<Xez/. The Orientals are very fond of such display. 
Dr. Trumbull says when his little party started from Cairo for the Pyramids a hand- 
some young ‘¢ Sais,’’ bedecked with scarlet, and blue, and green, and gold ran before them 
at the top of his speed, calling out for a clear path among the camels, and donkeys, and foot 
passengers. — Oriental Social Life, p. 215. 

z. And Absalom rose up early. So as to be on hand before the hour when the 
king sat in the gate to hear the complaints and right the wrongs of the people. ‘‘ Public 
business in the East is always transacted early in the morning, the kings 
sitting an hour or more to hear causes or receive petitions, in a court held The City Gate. 
anciently, and in many places still, in the open air, at the city gateway.’’— 

JF. f. and &. Beside the way of the gate. By the side of the road leading to the 
gate of the king’s palace. The gate where roads from different directions met, and in front 
of which was usually an open square, was a natural place for public meetings and business. 
“From this practise the Sultan’s government is still popularly called in Turkey ‘the Sul- 
tan’s gate,’ and the Sublime Porte (‘the high gate’ ), the name of the principal gate of 
the palace at Constantinople, is used by us as a synonym for the Turkish government.’? — ~ 
Cambridge Bible. Any man that had a controversy. Better, a szz¢, as verse 4. = 

3. See, thy matters, etc. He artfully flatters each suitor by pronouncing a favorable 
decision on his case. — Cambridge Bible. ‘If the man lost his cause, after this flattering 
opinion delivered by Absalom, of course he would set it down as gross injustice, and be 
incensed against David accordingly.”’— Hanna, There is no man deputed of the king. 
There is no official hearer appointed. It was impossible for the king to hear every case in 
every detail. 

4. Oh that I were made judge. It is so easy for the ‘‘ outs”? to criticize the 
‘ins’? ; and many imagine, because they can see some details where they could make 
improvement, that therefore they could do the whole work better. Thus many a person 
could improve some single sentence of Shakespeare, while not one of them could write like 


. Shakespeare. 


5- Put forth his hand... and kissed him. With amazing flattery, Absalom 
feigned humility and condescension as well as justice. He was an unscrupulous politician. 
The only way to judge such is to see what they do afer election. ‘‘ These are the arts that 
demagogues and political adventurers have practised in all lands. Euripides describes 
Agamemnon as courting power by great condescension, — taking every one by the hand, 
opening his doors freely to every commoner, and graciously addressing every one. And 
pies speaks in similar terms of those who aspire to sovereignty.” — Prof. Wm. H. 

reen. 

6. So Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel. Never was a word more 
fittingly employed. It was stealing. — Yoknson. In unjust ways he obtained what be- 
longed to his father, and what he should have sacredly labored to have David retain. His 
youth and beauty made him look ‘every inch a king.’’? His courtesy that ‘* could smile 
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AucusT 23. 


ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 


2 SAMUEL 15: I-12. 


7. And it came to pass ! after 
* forty years, that Absalom said unto 
the king, I pray thee, let me go and 
pay my vow, which I have vowed 
unto the Lorp, in Hebron. 

8. For * thy servant ® vowed a 
vow * while I abode at Geshur in 
Syria, saying, If the Lorp shall 
‘bring me again indeed to Jeru- 
salem, then I will serve the Lorp. 

g. And the king said unto him, 
Go in peace. So he arose, and went 
to Hebron. 

10. But Absalom _ sent spies 
throughout all the tribes of Israel, 


saying, As soon as ye hear the sound 
of the trumpet, then ye shall say, 
Absalom reigneth % in Hebron. 

11. And with Absalom went two 
hundred men out of Jerusalem, ‘iat 
were ° called,” and they ‘ went ° in 
their simplicity, and they knew not 
any thing. 

12. And Absalom sent for Ahith- 
ophel the Gilonite, * David’s coun- 
sellor, from his city, evex from * Giloh, 
while he offered sacrifices.’ And 
the conspiracy was strong; for the 
people * increased continually with 
Absalom. 


ty Sam. 16: 1. 


21 Sam. 16: 2. TOW? 355; 12-14. 
3 Gen. 28: 20,21. © Gen. 20: 5. 8 Josh. 253) 5x. 
42 Sam. 13: 38. SF Psanegie Le 


5$1Sam.9:133 7 Psa. 41: 93 55: 


Rev. VER. : 
7- (e) At the end of. 11. (4) Invited, 
8. (/) Shall indeed bring. xr. (7) Omit they. 
10. (g) Isking in. 12. (7) The sacrifices. 


and smile and be a villain,’’? while ‘‘he wet his cheeks with artificial tears,’? touched 


the feelings of the people. 


ILLUSTRATION. The veiled prophet Mokanna in Moore’s ‘‘Lalla Rookh,’’ revealing his 


nature and his hidden hideousness. 


“Ha! ha! and so, fond thing, thou thoughtst all true, 
And that I love mankind? I do, I do— 


As victims — love them.”’ 


VI. The Rebellion. — Vs. 7-12. 7. 


And it came to pass after forty years. 


This is doubtless a transcriber’s error for four, a mistake easily made when numbers were 
designated by letters often very similar. The Rev. Ver. margin says, ‘‘ Some ancient author- 


ities read ‘four years.’?’’ So does Josephus. 


Let me go and pay my vow... in 


Hebron. A place conveniently distant for his purpose, and at the beginning of David’s 


reign the capital of Judea. 


8. I will serve the Lord. Rather # do a service, explained by Josephus to mean 


to offer a sacrifice. 


to. But Absalom sent spies. Secret emissaries had been sent out before he went 
to Hebron, to prepare all the disaffected ones for revolt. He could easily secure leaders 
‘in every place by promises of office or gifts to them when he became king. As soon as 
ye hear the sound of the trumpet. Clericus believes that Absalom arranged a suc- 
cession of trumpeters at proper stations from south to north, so that he could be proclaimed 
by a telegraph of sound, on the same day through all the land. Absalom reigneth in 
Hebron. So the first news the people would have of the rebellion would be that it was 
an accomplished fact. Of course this impression that it was already a success would tend 


in the highest degree to make it so. 
iz. Two hundred men.. 


. that were called. Invited to the sacrificial feast as 


Absalom’s guests. In all probability they were men of distinction, and would naturally be 
regarded, both at Jerusalem and at Hebron, as accomplices in the conspiracy. No doubt 


Absalom hoped that many of them, finding themselves thus compromised, and seeing the 
number of his supporters, would decide to join him; or, failing this, they might be held 
as hostages. — Cambridge Bible. They knew not anything. This shows the extreme 
secrecy with which the conspiracy was conducted, and accounts for David’s having no 
suspicions. ¢ 

12. And Absalom sent for Ahithophel. David’s chief counsellor, and a man of 
marvelous sagacity (16: 23). Absalom doubtless knew that he was disaffected with 
David; perhaps from the dishonor done to Bathsheba, his granddaughter; perhaps from 
his perception of the growing discontent among the people. — **Ahithophel’s name was 
itself almost a guaranty of Absalom’s success.’’? The Gilonite, Belonging to Giloh, a 
few miles south or southwest of Hebron. 
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2 SAMUEL 15: I-12. LESSON VIII. THIRD QUARTER. 


An EXAMPLE FROM History. ‘A similar incident is related by Tacitus of Civilis, 
the leader of the Batavian rebellion in the time of Vitellius. ‘ He called together the chief 
men of the nation, and the boldest of the common people, under pretense of a great feast 
to be held in the sacred grove, and when their spirits were elated with wine as the night 
advanced, he addressed them, etc. They heard him with the utmost enthusiasm, and 
Civilis bound them all in a solemn league under curses, and with the sanction of their bar- 
barous rites’ (Hist. 1V., XIV., XV.).’? — Cook. : 

Lrprary. Compare King Lear’s eldest daughters, and the way they treated their 
father. 

VII. The Flight. 
Jerusalem. : 

As soon as David heard of it, he proposed to flee from Jerusalem and leave the city and 
the kingdom to his son. This action seems very strange. ‘‘ But, politically considered, 
David’s action was the wisest that could be taken. For (1) so sudden was the outbreak 
that the city was not in a condition to stand a siege; and the popular excitement had so 
seriously affected the citizens that David scarcely knew whom to trust.”’— Zwck. He might 
be betrayed if he remained. (2) He would not fight against his own loved son. (3) 
David’s kind nature induced him to spare Jerusalem the horrors of a siege and the risk 
of being taken by assault. (4) He probably judged, too, and rightly, that delay would 
be unfavorable to Absalom’s plans, an opinion which Ahithophel held, too (see 17: 
I, 2), and Hushai (17: 7-13). (5) It must also be remembered that in a time of 
peace David had no standing army with which to resist this sudden attack from so un- 
expected a quarter. (6) Possibly, too, the remembrance of Nathan’s prophesy (12: 
10-12) tended to paralyze David’s natural vigor, and incline him to gentle counsels. 
— Cook. ; 

* The story of the flight of David, with its touching incidents, is reserved for the next 
lesson. 


The rebellion proved popular. And Absalom moved swiftly to 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


I. It is entirely wrong to judge of David’s later life solely by the troubles that came 
upon him in these later days. God does not always pay his children for sainthood in the 
coin of riches, prosperity, and outward success. 

EXAMPLE. Job’s friends were sharply reproved for insisting that his misfortunes 
were the punishment of some sin he had committed. God showed that there were other 
reasons, such as atest of piety, discipline, and a proof to the world of the reality of 
goodness. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘Stanley makes a note of the fact that while traveling in the Dark 
Forest in Africa he did not see many snakes. But when he stopped for a 
few weeks’ rest, he determined to clear upa plot of land and plant itin Concealed 
corn. He says when they commenced to clear the land they found snakes Snakes. * 
everywhere. Snakes under the logs, rocks, leaves, up in the bushes, and 
down in the earth. The land was cleared, the snakes killed, the corn planted, and in a 
few weeks they had fine roasting ears.’ So there were hidden evils in David’s nature, 
which temptation revealed. But the serpents were killed, and there grew up from the 
same soil many fruits of the Spirit. 

2. Bad early training amid evil influences is a terrible misfortune to the young. The 
influences of a bad home, or bad influences in spite of a good home, are the ruin of many 
young people. 

ILLUSTRATION. In Hawthorne’s AZosses from an Old Manse is a strange story called 
*‘Rappacini’s Daughter.’’ The father was a chemist who was investigating poisons, and had 
a charming garden in which every plant and flower was poison. His beautiful daughter 
lived in this poison atmosphere till her own breath was poison, and the bees and insects 
which came within its influence fell withered and dead at her feet. 

3. Yet there are around all many good influences, and each one chooses which path 
he will take, and to which influences he will yield. There are many saints in heaven, very 
near the throne, who came from the most unfavorable circumstances, like the lotus flow- 
ers of the Nile, always pure even in the muddiest of waters. 

4. _Whata power Absalom might have been for good had he used his attractiveness, 
his skill, and his position for his father, his country, and his God ! 

Lrprary. Mrs. Stowe’s The Mayflower, the story of ‘‘The Coral Ring.”’ 
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LESSON IX. — August 30. 
ABSALOM’S DEFEAT AND DEATH. 
2 Samuel 18: 9-17, 32, 33. 


Read Chapters 17 and 18. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECTS. 


I. A Father’s Love for His Wander- 
ing Child. 
II. The Whirlwind. 

To-day we continue the story of last Sun- 
day’s lesson. But seeing the sad end of 
the disobedient son and the father’s grief 
over him, we look at the story from the 
father’s side. 

Besides the main lessons of the sad har- 
vest from breaking the Fifth Commandment, 
and of the father’s feelings toward his diso- 
bedient and lost child, there are many 
touching incidents, each bearing the fragrant 
blossoms of instruction. 

We will study the whole story, and com- 
pare it with the psalms, and with God’s love 
towards his sinful children, as expressed in 
the story of the Prodigal Son. ‘ 

Let the school repeat in concert John 3: 
16 and the Fifth Commandment. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. B. C. 1023, a short time after 
the last lesson. 

Place. (1) Mahanaim (che two hosts or 
camps), David’s temporary capital, a 
strongly fortified town east of the Jordan, 
and near the Jabbok. It was the place 
Saul’s son, Ishbosheth, made his capital 
while he was holding the ten tribes against 
David at Hebron. Here, too, the angel of 
the Lord met Jacob, and Jacob prevailed in 
prayer (Gen. 32). (2) The battlefield 
was the Wood of Ephraim, not the high- 
lands in the tribe of Ephraim, west of the 
Jordan, but some part of the great forests 
of Gilead, east of the Jordan, and within one 
day of Mahanaim (chap. 19: 2). The 
name was probably given to the spot because 
of the memorable defeat of the Ephraimites 
there in the time of Jephthah (Judg. 12: 4.) 


Commit Verses 32, 33. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


The Lord knoweth the way of the right- 
eous, but the way of the ungodly shall 
perish. — Psa. 1: 6. 


THE SECTION 
includes chapters 16 to 19. 


OTHER SCRIPTURES. 


The Fifth Commandment. Psalm 4 is 
supposed to have reference to the first sleep 
of the evening of David’s flight, and Psalm 
3 to the next morning. Psalm 143, by its 
title in the LXX., ‘* When His Son was 
Pursuing Him,’’ belongs to this time. Also, 
by long popular belief, Psalm 42 has been 
supposed to have been composed in the 
trans-Jordanic exile of David, and the com- 
plaints of Psalms 55, 69, and 109 to be 
leveled against Ahithophel.— Wm. Smith. 
Whether written then or not, they express 
the thoughts and feelings appropriate to the 
occasion. 

Compare the Prodigal Son and John 
2010; 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Abish’ai, Ab’salom, Ahim/’aaz, Ahith~ 
Ophél, Cu’shi, Hu’shai or Hu’shai, Ish’bo- 
shéth, or Ishbo’shéth, It’tai or It’tai, Joab, 
Mahana‘im, Shim’éi, Za’dok, Zérui’ah or 
Zérv’yah, Zi’ba. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Dr. Buckley’s Oats and Weld Oats ; 
Longfellow’s Poems, ‘‘ The Chamber Over 
the Gate ’’; the hymn, ‘‘ I was a wander- 
ing Sheep ’’; ‘* Mourning for Absalom,” a 
poem from the Spanish, in Foster’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Poetry, II., 3085. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Story of David’s Flight. — It was apparently early on the morning of the 
day after he had received the news of the rebellion that the king left the 


city of Jerusalem. 


so elaborate an account remains as of this memorable flight. 


There is no single day in the Jewish history of which ~ The Story of 


There is a Day. 


none, we may add, that combines so many of David’s characteristics, — 
his patience, his high-spirited religion, his generosity, his calculation; we miss only his dar- 


ing courage. — Stanley. 
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Tue SAD PROCESSION moved from the city down into the deep ravine of the Kidron, 
then astream. ‘The body-guard of Philistines moved at the head; then k 
followed the great mass of the regular soldiery; next came the high officers At the Kidron. 
of the court; and last, immediately before the king himself, the six hun- 
dred warriors, his ancient companions, with their wives and children.’? — Stanley. The 
king stood by the brook while his followers were crossing over. They passed on a little 
further and rested by an olive tree at the branching of the roads beneath the Mount of Olives. 

Tue Kine REFUSES to let the ark accompany him. At this point an- 
other procession joined the first one. The high priest brought the ark of the At the Foot 
covenant to take it with David, but the king sent it back to its place on of the Mount 
Mt. Zion, (1) because that was the place for it, and David would not dis- of Olives. 
organize the whole religious system of the nation for any private advantage; . 
he was not superstitious and would not use the sacred ark as a charm. (2) Eecause it was 
* well to have some known and trusted friends in the city. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR News. David made arrangements with his trusted high priests 
to send news to him at the fords of the Jordan by means of their two sons, — bright, active 
young men, who fulfilled their mission in a shrewd and successful manner. 

PRACTICAL. There is always special work for young men which they can do better 
than older men can. May they be wise to find it. : 

Tue Two CounseLors. ‘‘The long procession now began the ascent of the Mount 
of Olives, the turn in the road soon bringing the last view of Jerusalem. Weeping aloud 
as he went, his head covered in his mantle, in token of sorrow, David 
climbed slowly upwards, walking on painfully, without sandals, amongst the Ascending the 
crowd, who, like him, veiled their heads, in their grief, and gave way to Mount of 


general lamentation. News of the defection of Ahithophel now reached Olives. 
him; a calamity so great that it evoked a prayer that his counsel might be c 
defeated.’’ — Geikie. Ahithophel was the shrewdest of counselors, who almost never made a 


mistake. He was a Talleyrand or Mazzini. Judging without taking into account the 
divine Providence, Absalom’s cause was far stronger than David’s. ‘The wise man had 
also his own grievances and ambitions. But David had another counselor, Hushai the 
Archite a clan on the southern borders of Ephraim six miles west of Bethel. He met 
David, offered his services, and was sent to Jerusalem to defeat the political wisdom of 
Ahithophel which he succeeded in doing. 

PRACTICAL. Next to the bitterness, ‘‘sharper than a serpent’s tooth,’’ of an ungrate- 
ful child, is the bitterness of a treacherous friend. The sweetest sugar makes the sourest 
vinegar. Compare the treachery of Judas. Compare the feelings of Cesar when his friend 
Brutus attacked him. . 


“ For when the noble Czsar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude move strong than traitor’s arms 
Quite vanquished him. Then broke his mighty heart.’’ 


“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind; “ Freeze, freeze, thou winter sky ; 
Thou art not so unkind * Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As man’s ingratitude.” As benefits forgot.” 


Ahithophel showed the weakness of his wisdom by committing suicide when he found 
that his really wise counsel was not acted upon. All his worldly hopes were wrecked. 
He was a traitor to David, and had been rejected by Absalom, whose fate was now sealed. 

A HypocriticaL FRIEND. As they began to descend the Mount of Olives to the north- 
west, Ziba met them with bread, fruit, and wine, and declared that his master, Mephib- 
osheth, Saul’s grandson, took sides with the usurper. David naturally believed him, and 
hastily and unjustly gave him all his master’s property. Later on, when Mephibosheth 
declared himself innocent, although appearances were against him, one half of the posses- 
sions were restored to him. Mephibosheth had the excuse for not following with David 
that all the others walked, and this was impossible for him. 

THE Man Wuo Hurtep Courses. ‘At Bahurim, at the head of the pass towards 
Jericho, where Phaltiel, the husband of Michal, had been turned back, a fresh humiliation 
awaited the king. Shimei, the son of Gera, a Benjamite and a member of the house of 
Saul, suddenly made his appearance on the crest of the hills lining the road. Along the 
ridge he ran, throwing stones as if for the adulterer’s punishment, or when 
he came to a patch of dust on the dry hillside, taking it up, and scattering At the Head 
it over the royal party below, with the elaborate curses of which only of the Pass to 
eastern partisans are fully masters, — curses which David never forgot, and Jericho. 
of which, according to the Jewish tradition, every letter was significant. 

See 1 Kings 2: 8. It was believed to spell out the words Adulterer, JZoabite, Jnfidel, 
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Leper, Abominable (Jerome, Qu. /eb. ad. loc.).’’ — Stanley. David’s friends wished 
to kill him, but the king would not allow it. The curser seemed to be voicing the verdict 
of David’s own conscience. 

PRACTICAL. (1) Itisso natural for a base man to gloat over a fallen rival, to rejoice over 
fallen greatness. Anger, envy, and self-conceit are fed by the sight. (2) ‘ Curses, like 
chickens, come home to roost.’’ In a short time Shimei had to retract, and was finally a 
prisoner, and executed. 

WAITING For News. David and his company, weary with the At the Fords of 
march and the exciting scenes, camped toward night in the plain of the the Jordan 
Jordan, not far from the fords of Jericho, and awaited news from the opposite Jericho. 
capital. As soon as Ahithophel had given his counsel a messenger was 
despatched to David, telling him what might take place. That same night he broke camp 
and crossed the Jordan, out of immediate danger. : 

**It has been conjectured with much probability that as the first sleep of that evening 
was commemorated in the Fourth Psalm, so in the Third is expressed the feeling of David’s 
thankfulness at the final close of those twenty-four hours.’? — Stan/ey. It is easy to sayin 
ordinary times, ‘‘I laid me down and slept; I awaked; for the Lord sustained me’’ 
(Psa. 3: 5). But the circumstances of David at this time give a new meaning and power 
to the words, like sunlight shining through a stained glass window. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘* When Bulstrode Whitelock was about to embark as Cromwell’s 
envoy to Sweden, in 1655, he was much disturbed in mind as he rested in Harwich on 
the preceding night, which was very stormy, while he reflected on the distracted state of 
the nation. It happened that a confidential servant slept in an adjacent bed, who, finding 
that his master could not sleep, said: ‘Pray, sir, will you give me leave to ask you a 
question ?’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘ Pray, sir, don’t you think God governed the world very well 
before you came intoit?’ ‘Undoubtedly.’ ‘And, pray, sir, don’t you think that he can 
take care of it while you are in it 2’ To this question Whitelock had nothing to reply, 
but, turning about, soon fell asleep.”’ y ‘ 

With his company, David proceeded to the fortified town, Mahanaim, near the 
Jabbok (see Place), which he made his temporary capital. Here an army of Israelites 
was assembled and organized, and three neighboring chiefs sent in provisions. David and 
his people began to recover from their panic. 

Il. Absalom’s Brief Reign. — Absalom and his army, marching from Hebron, took 
possession of Jerusalem and the palace that same day. A council of war was called, and 
Ahithophel, whose counsel was ‘‘as if a man had inquired at the oracle of God,’’ advised 
an immediate attack upon David while he was weary and unprepared. But Hushai, - 
secretly David’s friend, argued against this course and advised Absalom to wait till he 
could gather a great army. The latter advice was taken. Absalom was anointed king. 
Absalom spent a number of weeks in gathering an army. He made Amasa, the cousin 
of Joaband of David, to be commander-in-chief; and then followed his father across the 
Jordan and encamped a few miles southwest of Mahanaim. But the failure to follow 
Ahithophel’s advice was the beginning of his doom. 

ILLusTRATION. Among many other significant devices, some beyond the seas have a 
picture of a man, with a full-blown bladder on his shoulders, another standing by and 
pricking the bladder with a pin; the motto, ‘‘ How suddenly!” hinting thereby the sud- 
den downfall of all worldly greatness. — Spencer. 

Apparently self-conceit was the reason why he followed Hushai’s advice, for that wily 
man put before him a picture of himself at the head of an immense army, like a world- 
conquerer, and all the nation, as it were, singing ‘‘ Hail to the Chief.” 

In Absalom’s brief reign there is recorded not one good thing that he did. As a king 
he was as great a failure as he was as a man. 

Ill. The Battle Array. 7Z%e “ime was about three months after Absalom assumed 
the throne. Ze place was the forest of Ephraim in Mount Gilead, not far from Maha- 
naim, where David was. ‘‘ This region is still covered with thick oaks, and tangled bushes, 
and thorny creepers, growing over rugged rocks and ruinous precipices.”’ 

The army of Absalom must have been very much larger than David’s, for 20,000 men 
were slain, besides the many that escaped. But they had no such discipline and organiza- 
tion as David’s troops, and no ‘‘ Old Guard,’’ ‘‘who may die, but never surrender,’’ like 
Dayid’s band of 600 heroes. 

The army of David was divided into three divisions under three able generals. 
“Gideon had divided his handful into three, that he might mak¢ a simultaneous impression 
on three different parts of the Midianite host, and thus contribute the better to the defeat 
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LESSON IX. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


g. And Absalom met the servants 
of David. And Absalom rode upon 
a mule, and the mule went under the 
thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak, 
and he was taken up between the 
heaven and the earth; and the mule 
that was under him went away. 

1o. And a certain man saw z¢, and 
told Joab, and said, Behold, I saw 
Absalom hanged in an oak. 

1r. And Joab said unto the man 
that told him, And, behold, thou 
sawest im, and why didst thou not 
smite him there to the ground ? and 


I would have given thee ten sheke/s 
of silver, and a girdle. 

12. And the man said unto Joab, 
Though I should receive a thousand 
shekels of silver in mine hand, yet 
would I not put forth mine hand 
against the king’s son: for in our 
hearing the king charged thee and 
Abishai and Ittai, saying, Beware 
that none ¢ouch the young man Ab- 
salom. 

13. Otherwise I should have 
wrought falsehood against my own 
life : for there is no matter hid from 
the king, and thou thyself wouldest 
have set thyself against me. 


Ver. 9. Chanced to meet. 
Ver. 11. For ten shekels, ten pieces. 
Ver. 12. Shekels, pieces. 


Rev. VER.: 


Ver. 13. Otherwise if I had dealt falsely against 
his life (and there is no matter hid from the king), 
then thou thyself wouldest have stood aloof. 


of the whole. 


So David divided his army into three, that, meeting Absalom’s at three dif- 


ferent points, he might prevent a concentration of the enemy that would have swallowed up 


his whole force.’’ — Blake. 


‘‘Tf Joab’s intention was to drive the enemy upon this difficult and tangled district, 
his plan succeeded admirably; the wood devoured more people than the sword devoured; 
and we are reminded of the device of the Scotch, at the field of Bannockburn, to overthrow 
the English cavalry (//tstory of Scotland, Sir W. Scott, I., 113).’? — Tuck. 

*¢ A dense wood would obviously be unsuitable for battle, hut a wooded district, with 
clumps here and there, especially on the hillsides, and occasionally trees 


and brushwood scattered over the plains would present many advantages to 
a smaller force opposing the onset of a larger. 


Fighting in 


In the American War of the Woods. 


1755 some of the best troops of England were nearly annihilated in a wood 


near Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania, the Indians leveling their rifles unseen from behind the 
trees, and discharging them with yells that were even more terrible than their weapons, 
We may fancy the three battalions of David making a vigorous onslaught on Absalom’s 
troops as they advanced into the wooded country, and when they began to retreat through 
the woods, and got entangled in brushwood, or jammed 
together by thick-set trees, discharging arrows at them, or 
falling on them with the sword, with most disastrous effect.?’ 
— Blathie. 

IV. The Defeat and Death of Absalom. — Vs. 
9-17. 9. And Absalom met the servants of David 
in battle array; and his troops were defeated. Absalom 
rode upon a mule, in his flight. 
rode — perhaps David’s own —was a mark 
of royalty (1 Kings 1: 33, 38).’? — Cam- 
bridge Bible. Wis head caught hold 
of the oak. ‘‘ His head was caught in 

= the forked boughs of the tree, and he hung 
: there, stunned and helpless. Perhaps his 
long, thick hair got entangled, but there 
is nothing to support the common idea that 
he was suspended merely by his hair.’? — 
Cambridge Bible.‘ Josephus says distinctly 
that his hair was entangled.’? — Cook, 

11, Why didst thou not smite him 
there? But the man knew too much to 
be tempted even by a girdle, the mark of 
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14. Then said Joab, I may not 
tarry thus with thee. And he took 
three darts in his hand, and thrust 
them through the heart of Absalom, 
while he was yet alive in the midst 
of the oak. 

15. And ten young men that bare 
Joab’s armour compassed about and 
smote Absalom, and slew him. 


16. And Joab blew the trumpet, 
and the people returned from pur- 
suing after Israel: for Joab held 
back the people. 

17. And they took Absalom, and 
cast him into a great pit in the 
wood, and laid a very great heap of 
stones upon him: and all Israel fled 
every one to his tent. 


Rey. Ver.: Ver. £7. Into the great pit in the forest, and raised over him a very great heap of stones. 


friendship, and by money, for he well knew that it would be known, and Joab himself 
would have cast the blame upon him before David. For David was intensely anxious 


that his wayward son should be saved. 


ExaMPLe. The story of Tarpeia’s reward for betraying the Roman citadel to the 


Sabines. 


14. Joab... took three darts ... and thrust them through the heart of 
Absalom. He alone felt strong enough to disobey the king. He did the act for David’s 
own sake. Doubtless he thoroughly believed ‘‘ that Absalom’s death was the only effect- 
ual way of ending this most guilty and pernicious insurrection, and so preserving the 
country from ruin. Absalom living, whether banished or imprisoned, would be a constant 
and fearful danger. Absalom dead, great though the king’s distress for the time might be, 
would be the very salvation of the country.’? — Blazkie. 

16. Joab held back the people, from further slaughter. In this way the nation 


could more easily be reunited under 
David. 

17. They took Absalom, and 
cast him into a great pit in the 
wood, etc. ‘‘The people of the 
East indicate their detestation of 
the memory of an infamous person 
by throwing stones at the place 
where he is buried. The heap is 
increased by the gradual accumula- 
tion of stones which passers-by add 
to it.’ — ¥. FH. and B. Others say 
that it was merely to mark his grave. 
‘<Tt was usual in the East, indeed, 
to distinguish any 
remarkable place 
or event by a heap 
of stones. All the 
Mohammedans that go in pilgrim- 
age to Mount Sinai visit a rock, 
on which the form of a camel’s 
foot is imprinted, which they fool- 
ishly suppose to be the animal that 
Mohammed rode; and, therefore, 
in honor of their prophet, they 
bring every one a stone, till, by 
continual accumulation, a _ large 
heap has risen near the place.” 
— Bible Museum. Similar heaps 
can be seen in the English lake 
country and elsewhere. 

ApsaLom’s Hanp. Absalom 
had not expected to be buried thus. 
But during his previous life he had 
erected a beautiful monument for 


Heaps of 
Stones. 


From a Photograph. 


Tomb of Absalom, 
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ae 


32. And the king said unto Cushi, | ~ 33. And the king was much 
Zs the young man Absalom safe? moved, and went up to the chamber 


. : over the gate, and wept: and as he 
And Cushi answered, The enemies went, thus he said, O Smy son AB 


of my lord the king, and all that | ..jom! my son, my son Absalom! 
rise against thee to do /#ee hurt, be | would God I had died for thee, O 


as ¢hat young man 7s. Absalom, my son, my son! 
Rey. Ver.: Ver. 32. Unto the Cushite, Is it well with the young man Absalom? And the Cushite 
answered. 


himself near Jerusalem. It was called Absalom’s place (v. 8), literally, Absalom’s hand, 
Z. é., 2 monument, which is like a hand pointing to the character of him who is buried under 
it. Absalom, from out the far-off past, is still pointing our modern youth to certain great 
lessons his career teaches us: — 

1. The way of transgressors is hard. 

2. The success of the wicked is short, and then he is like chaff which the wind bloweth 
away. 

4 Sin is sometimes attractive at first, but at last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder. 

4. The way to true success is not through disobedience to parents. 

5. No failure is so terrible as the failure of a life; no ruin like the ruin of a soul. 

6. The death of the wicked is lighted by no ray of hope. 

7. They that sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE VicTory. The battle just fought decided, ‘‘ not merely 
the personal fortunes of David and Absalom, but the destiny of Israel, so far, at least, as 
this was dependent upon its monarch. Who can say what disastrous consequences to God’s 
earthly kingdom would have ensued if the issue of that day’s conflict had been different 
and the usurper had triumphed? Absalom would have cared still less than Saul for the 
maintenance of God’s worship. The building of the temple would have been indefinitely 
deferred, and all that training to which Israel was appointed by the typical institutions of 
the sanctuary service would have been again suspended. If the sweet singer of Israel had 
now been cut off, the church of all time would have lost the comfort, help, and spiritual 
quickening that has come to every generation of God’s people from the Psalms.’? — Prof. 
W. Henry Green, in S..S. Times. 

V. Dayid’s Lament for His Son. — Vs. 32, 33. Swift runners brought the news 
from the battlefield to the king sitting in the gate of Mahanaim, anxiously waiting to hear. 

32. Cushi, one of the couriers. Is the young man Absalom safe? David’s first 
thought, after he knew that the kingdom was safe, was for the fate of his wayward son. 

Is THE YouNG MAN SaFE? This is a question every parent and every friend of young 
men should ask. Is the young man safe from intemperance, from bad companions, from 
bad books, from dishonest conduct, from bad habits? Is he safe in Jesus Christ? Is he 
safe in a good home and among good influences? Is he safe for this world? Is he safe for 
eternity? Ask yourself, also, what you are doing to make him and keep him safe? 

Is the young man safe! No. Why not? 

Because he has begun to taste intoxicating drinks. 

Because he has given up his life to regular money-making. 

Because he is reckless in his way of handling money. 

Because his thoughts are not pure. 

Because he has a lot of opinions that are false. 

Because his parents do not set him a good example. — 4. F. Schauffler. 

33. Wentup tothe chamber. To be alone in his sorrow. The deepest sorrow 
‘treads the wine-press alone.”? And wept. ‘‘ Tears are the safety-valves of the heart.” 
— Albert Smith. OQmyson Absalom! There is not in the whole of the Old Testament 
a passage of deeper pathos than this. The simple beauty of the narrative is exquisite; we 
are irresistibly reminded of him who, while he beheld the rebellious city of Jerusalem and 
thought of the destruction it was bringing upon itself, wept over it (Luke 19: 41). — Cook. 
Would God I had died for thee. So Moses (Ex. 32: 32) and so St. Paul (Rom. 
9: 3) would have sacrificed themselves, had it been possible, to save others. His wish to 
die in Absalom’s stead was no mere extravagance of grief. David knew his own peace 
was made with God; he could die at any time. If Absalom were spared in life, he might 
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yet repent. But such an exchange could not be. — Hanna. But Jesus gave his life that the 
sinful children of his Father might live. 


There is no far nor near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate, 
Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 

“OQ Absalom, my son ! ” 


That ’tis a common grief 
Bringeth but slight relief; 
Ours is the bitterest loss, 
Ours is the heaviest cross ; 
And forever the cry will be, 
“Would God I had died for thee, 

O Absalom, my son! ” 

— Longfellow. 


THE CAUSES OF DaAviIpD’s GRIEF. 1. The tenderness and depth of a father’s love for 
his beautiful but reckless son, — his oldest living son, and natural heir. 
2. ‘The bitterness that such a son with such rare possibilities should destroy himself in 


seeking to destroy his father. ‘* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to have a thank- 
less child.’’ 


* So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar.again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart: 


Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


. ‘* There was also the hopelessness of this dreadful separation between him and his 
boy. When the infant of Bathsheba died he could say, ‘I shall go to him,’ but on this 
occasion there is no such comforting assurance. Absalom’s sun had gone down in thickest 
darkness; no one ray of hope remained to relieve the gloom of his father’s heart, and none 
but those who have been called to mourn in similar circumstances can tell how bitter is a 


grief like that.’? — Taylor. 


4. One of the bitterest ingredients in this cup of sorrow was the consciousness that his 


own sin was partly the cause of Absalom’s fate. 
prophet, ‘<The sword shall never depart from thy house.” 
All his efforts to prevent it had been in vain. 


his sons. 


It was part of the doom uttered by the 
Twice now had the sword slain 
Had David not failed in his 


example and in his training, perhaps Absalom would have been a different young man. 


LESSON X. — September 6. 
DAVID’S LOVE FOR GOD’S HOUSE. 


1 Chron. 


Compare Psalm 84. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT.. 


Preparations for Building God’s 
Spiritual Temple. 


With the story we have some very prac- 
tical applications to the work of building 
God’s spiritual temple both in our hearts 
and in the world. 

The youngest heart can seek to be pre- 
pared for doing something toward this tem- 
ple. The smallest gifts are acceptable if 
the heart go with them. 

On the spiritual temple have the scholars 
learn by heart and repeat in concert Ephe- 
sians 2: 20-22 and 2 Corinthians 6: 16, be- 
ginning with the second clause. 


22: 6-16. 


Commit Verses 11-13. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Blessed are they that dwell in thy house; 
they will be still praising thee. — Psa. 
84: 4. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Commentaries on Chronicles are not very 
full, but are found in those series which 
cover the whole Bible, as Keil, Lange, Cook, 
Parker, Pulpit Bible, LExpositor’s Bible, 
Expositor’s Hand-book for~ Bible Classes ; 
Stearns’ and Driver’s J7ztroduction to the Old 
Testament ; Lord Hervey’s Books of Chron- 
icles and the Higher Criticisms ; Professor 
Morehead’s Outline Studies in the Old 
Testament. 
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t CHRON. 22: 6-16. 


LESSON X. 


TuirD QUARTER. 


THE SECTION 


includes 1 Kings 1: 1-53; 1 Chron. 22, 
and the account of the carrying out of the 
command in 22: 17-19, and David’s prepa- 
ration of materials for the temple, described 
in I Chron. 28 and 29. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. x. cc. 1016 and 1015, shortly 
before the death of David. 


Place. Jerusalem, the capital of the 
kingdom. 
David. Seventy years old, near the 


close of his reign. 

Solomon. Eighteen or twenty years old, 
just recognized as the successor of David. 

The Kingdom. At the height of its 
prosperity, and its widest extent of territory; 
well organized in all its parts, — civil, 
religious, and military; at peace with the 
surrounding nations, who were held in awe 
of its power. 


THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 


These books belong to a later age than 
Samuel and Kings. They really form one 
book or history with Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and must have been written after the return 
from the Babylonian captivity, but incor- 
porate extracts from much earlier books. 
The author is unknown. There is still much 
discussion and difference of opinion as to 
these books. The numbers in many cases, 
and especially in the chapters referred to in 
this lesson, have almost certainly been 
wrongly read by some copyist, which is apt 
to be the case where numbers are expressed 
in letters, often much alike, as is the case 
with the Hebrew, for instance x (A) = 1; 
& (A) with two points over it— 1000; 4 
(D) == 434 (R) = 200. 


6. Then he called for Solomon 


an house for the Lorp Gop of Is- 


his son, and charged him to build | rael. 


Rey. Ver.: Ver. 6. The Lord, the God of Israel. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Intervening History. After the decisive victory described in our last les- 
son, David returned to Jerusalem, But it took some time to unite the northern and south- 
ern sections, and at one time there was great danger of a serious division. Then followed 
several years of peaceful development of the kingdom. 

David’s early exposures, bis wars, and great cares ‘‘ left him a worn-out man before he 
was seventy.”’ As his end drew nigh, his son, Adonijah, then between thirty and forty 
years old, famous, like his half-brother Absalom for manly beauty, but totally unfit to be a 
king, made an attempt to be his father’s successor. Joab joined in his plan. But the 
prophet Nathan, recognizing how unfit Adonijah was to be king, and how well fitted Solo- 
mon was for the great work, and that David had named him for the succession, succeeded 
in having Solomon proclaimed king before Adonijah’s friends rose from an inauguration 
feast to which he had invited them. They fled as though their house had been struck with 
a thunderbolt from a clear sky. And Solomon practically took the throne. 

Il. David’s Unfinished Work. — Vs. 6-8. David had accomplished nearly all of 
his heart’s desire as to his kingdom. He had found it small, and left it great. He found 
it chaos, and left it finely organized. He found religion at a low ebb, and left it earnest, 
active, organized for work. But there was one great work on which he had set his 
heart which he could not accomplish, and that was the rearing of a temple worthy of the 
religion of the true God, and which should hold up the name of the true God before the 
Eaten and make permanent in his own nation the principles and teachings of the divine 
religion. 

6. Then he called for Solomon ... and charged him. The earnestness and 
solemnity of this address create an impression that it was given a little before the old 
king’s decease. 

PRacTIcAL. Note. (1) The anxiety of David for the moral and spiritual welfare of 
hisson. David cared first for character, and next for circumstances. He believed that if 
the heart were right with God, things would of themselves go right with men. (2) The 
willingness of Solomon to receive such counsels. How different was his spirit from 
that of Adonijah (1 Kings 1: 5). Though young, high-spirited, of princely rank, and 
already anointed king, he bows to listen to his aged father. Lessons of reverence for age 
and respect to parents are to be drawn from this. — Pulpit Commentary. 
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SEPTEMBER 6, 


- DAVID’S LOVE FOR GOD’S HOUSE. 


I CHRON. 22: 6-16. 


7. And David said to Solomon, 
My son, as for me, it was in my 
mind to build an house ? unto the 
name of the Lorp my God : 

8. But the word of the Lorp came 


to me, saying, ® Thou hast shed blood - 


abundantly, and hast made great 
wars : thou shalt not build an house 
unto my name, because thou hast 


shed much blood upon the earth in, 
my sight. 

9. * Behold a son shall be born 
to thee, who shall be a man of rest; 
and I will give him ° rest from all 
his enemies round about: for his 
name shall be Solomon, and I will 
give peace and quietness unto Israel 
in his days. 


T2 Sam. 7:2; 1 Kings 8:17; 
MOON. E7 21.928 's 26 


2 Deut. 12:45). 116 
31 Kings 5: 3; 1 Chron. 28: 3. 


41 Chron. 28: 5. 
5p Kings 43 25:5 5% 42 


7. It was in my mind, it was my desire and purpose, to build an house, etc. 
8. But, God forbade him to build the temple, because, Thou hast shed much 


blood, etc. 
his great wars. 


(See Lesson V., on 2 Samuel 7.) David is not blamed for 


Why David 


They were necessary wars, not wars of aggression, but , 

defensive wars, to keep the enemies of true religion from neice the Could Not Build 
nation and the religion it represented; or they were executive wars for the ' 
necessary punishment and restraint of crime. 
could not do well the other task, for which his victories prepared the way. 
fitted him for the best doing of the great work of peace. 


the Temple. 


(1) These wars took up his time, so that he 
(2) They un- 
This required a different kind of 


ability and a different training. (3) It was fitting that the temple of the true God for all 


the world should be a temple of peace. 


to teach peace to individuals and to nations. 


It was intended to proclaim peace, to bring peace, 


Its victories were to be victories of peace; 


into it was to come the Prince of Peace, proclaiming ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 


PRACTICAL. 


(1) God will ‘‘ take the will forthe deed,”’ 


Our real goodness and value 


depend on our hearts, on the depth of our love and devotion, not on what 


we can accomplish by the machinery in our power. 
work in reform that prevents them from doing other good work. 


The Will For 


(2) Some must do a 
the Deed. 


It often 


happens that the pioneers and those who fight the battles of reform are not 


the best fitted for the upbuilding of the cause in peace. 


Some can cut down forests and 


break up the ground, while others can plant the seed and cultivate the crops. 


ILLUSTRATION. Inapoem, 7he King’s Temple, a certain king planned to build a tem- 
ple to God, by himself alone. 

“From gilded spire to the great crypt stone, 
It shall be my offering, and mine alone.” 

On a great white stone in the chancel his name was carved. But one night he dreamed 
that his name was gone, and a woman’s name was in its place. After long search, he 
found an aged dame bearing that name. 
*«¢ What work have you done?’ the monarch said. 


*T’ve built all the Abbey, and asked no aid.’ 
‘If the king had asked us, I often thought, 


I could not have ee for [ have naught. 
But when the builders were ready to sink, 
I carried some water, and gave them to drink.’ ” 


ll. The Favorable Condition of the Kingdom. — Vs. 9, 10. David had brought 
his kingdom to the most favorable condition for a continued peace. It had reached a 
‘high pitch of perfection; its organization was complete, its army numerous, well com- 
manded, and quite equal to coping with the troops of the great powers on the Nile and 
Euphrates; foreign peoples respected it and sought its alliance.’? — Deane. At the time 
of Davyid’s death Israel: alone numbered about 6,000,000 souls, as we infer from the 
1,300,000 ‘‘valiant men that drew the sword,’’ if we may trust the numbers given in 
Chronicles. The Philistines, formerly an object of special terror to the Israelites, had lost 
their independence. Neither was there anything more to be feared from the cruel, rapa- 
cious Amalekites. The possession of the mountainous district of Idumea, whose inhabi- 
tants were famous for their valor, was secured by garrisons. The land of the Moabites 
offered great advantages by its rich flocks, of which a considerable number was given as 
tribute, All the conquered nations were tributary, and paid heavy taxes; they were so com- 
pletely subdued by David and the military power of the Israelites was in so good a condi- 
tion that it was impossible for them to think of rebelling. But, what was the principal 
thing, true fear of God prevailed throughout the land. — Hengstenderg. 

9. His name shall be Solomon, which means Peaceful, corresponding to the 
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1 CHRON. 22: 6-16. 


LESSON X. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


to. ! He shall build an house for 
my name ; and “he shall be my son, 
and I wi be his father; and I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom 
over Israel forever. 

11. Now, my son, * the Lorp be 
with thee; and prosper thou, and 
build the house of the Lorp thy 
God, as he hath said of thee. 

12. Only the Lord * give thee 
wisdom and understanding, and give 


thee charge concerning Israel, that 
thou mayest keep the law of the 
Lorp thy God. ; 

13. ° Then shalt thou prosper, if 
thou takest heed to fulfil the statutes 
and judgments which the Lorp 
charged Moses with concerning 


Israel: ° be strong, and of good 


courage; dread not, nor be dis- 


mayed. 


12 Sam. 7: 13; 1 Kings 5:5; 1 Chron. 17: 12, 133 
8:36. 


25: 
2 Heb. x: 5. 
3 Ver. 16. 
4x Kings 3:9, 123; Psa. 72: 1. 
5 Josh. 1: 7, 8; 1 Chron. 28: 7. 


6 Deut. 31: 7,8; Josh. 1: 6, 7,9; 1 Chron. 28: 20. 


Rey. VER. : 


Ver. 11. Spoken concerning thee. 

Ver. 12. Discretion and understanding that so thou 
mayest. 

Ver. 13. If thou observe to do, fear not neither be 
dismayed. 


German Friedrich, Rich tn peace. 
his days. 


I knelt before thy gracious throne, 
And asked for peace, with suppliant knee; 


I will give peace and quietness unto Israel in 
For the fulfilment of this prophecy, see 1 Kings 4: 20-23; 5: 4.— Cook. 


And peace was given; zot peace alone, 
But love, and joy, and ecstasy. 
— Wordsworth. 


Into this verse David compresses the promise contained in 1 Chronicles 17: 12, 133 


2Samuel 7: 13, 16. 


to. I will establish ... his kingdom .. . forever. 


This promise, so far as 


Solomon is concerned, is made conditional on his obedience (v. 13; 1 Chron. 28: 7). 


Ill. The Qualities Needed for Doing the Lord’s Work. — Vs. 11-13. 


God’s presence with hin. 


11. The Lord (Jehovah) be with thee. 
live in communion with him, and seek to know and do his will. 
those who walk with God and enjoy his favor and protection. 


First. 


God will be with us when we go to him, 
Every good comes to 
How wonderfully this was 


fulfilled will be seen in the lessons on Solomon in the next quarter. 


SECOND. Readiness to do God's work. 


the Lord. 


His great work was to build the house of 
It was for this purpose that God chose him to be king. God gives us prop- 


erty, or talents, or attractiveness, or whatever of good he has bestowed upon us, in order 


that we may aid God’s cause and build up his kingdom. 


with all God’s special blessings. 

THIRD. Wisdom and understanding. 
and understanding. 
seer Kings 3: 123.2 Chronicles 1: 12. 


work. And only he can give the true wisdom. 
Nor can true wisdom, even for worldly duties, be obtained 
The shrewdest judgment, the keenest intellect, the wisest foresight will 


who ask him (James 1: 5). 
anywhere else. 


This is the privilege that goes 


12. Only the Lord give thee wisdom 
Compare Psalm 72: I. 
No work requires more wisdom than the Lord’s 


And for the fulfilment of this prayer 


But he giveth that wisdom liberally to all 


always have an element of folly in them, unless they are accompanied by trust in God 


and a supreme love of righteousness. 
FOurRTH. 


Obedience to God. That thou mayest keep the law. 
understanding would lead him to keep the law of the Lord. 
ness and success in doing God’s work except by acareful obedience to his law. 


Wisdom and 
There is no way to useful- 
For that 


law will (@) show him what to do, (4) give him the qualities of mind and heart which 
bring success, and (c) will enable him to work by example as well as precept. 


13. Then shalt thou prosper, if thou takest heed. 


So long as man’s will is 


free there must be this condition before God’s blessing. God wants to prosper us. He 


greatly desires our happiness, but he cannot reward disobedience or prosper those who 
refuse to walk in the only way that can bring true prosperity through holiness. There- 
fore, we must fulfil our part of the covenant. 

FirtH. Courage. Be strong and of good courage. There would be hindrances, 
enemies, discouragements, delays, and innumerable trials, as there always are in doing a 
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SEPTEMBER 6. 


DAVID’S LOVE FOR GOD’S HOUSE. 1 CurRon. 22: 6-16. 


14. Now behold, in my trouble I 
have prepared for the house of the 
Lorp an hundred thousand talents 
of gold, and a thousand thousand tal- 
ents of silver; and of brass and iron 
without weight ; for it is in abund- 
ance: timber also and stone have I 
prepared; and thou mayest add 
thereto. 


15. Moreover, ¢here are workmen 
with thee in abundance, hewers and 
workers of stone and timber, and all 
manner of cunning men for every 
manner of work. 

16. Of the gold, the silver, and 
the brass, and the iron, ¢here zs no 
number. Arise, ¢herefore, and be 
doing, and the Lorp be with thee. 


Rev. VErR.: Ver. 14, In my affliction. Ver. 15. And all men that are cunning in any manner of work. 


good and great work. But a perfect trust and a courageous heart will surmount them 


all. 
“* Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come; go on, true soul. 
Thou’lt win the prize, thou’lt reach the goal.’? 
PRACTICAL. All these qualities are needed in building God’s spi:.iual temple. 


VI. Preparations for Building the Temple. — Vs. 14-16. 14. Now behold, 
in my trouble, either ‘‘ at great pains,’’ or ‘‘ amid my troubles and cares.’?’ An hundred 
thousand talents of gold. A talent is a weight equal to 3,000 shekels, which was the 
principal unit, as a pound (1b.) is withus. A shekel weighed 224 grains troy, and a talent 
weighs 117 pounds, 19 pennyweight, 16 grains (see the Oxford Helps). There are two ways 
in which talents of gold may be reckoned. One is to regard a talent as so much weight of 
gold. Inwhich case a shekel’s weight of gold is worth $9.60, anda talent’s 
weight $28,800. The 100,000 talents of gold would thus amount to $2,880, - 
000,000. This added to the thousand thousand talents of silver, 
each worth $1,920, or $1,920,000,000 in all, would make a total of $4,800,- 
000,000, which seems almost beyond probability. It is possible that the numbers, being 
designated by letters, often with lines or dots over them, were miscopied by some copyist 
(see last lesson). But there is another way of reckoning. It is possible that the talent 
meant a certain value in silver, whether the amount was accumulated in gold or silver. 
Take the English pound for an illustration. Originally a pound sterling (4) was equal to a 
pound of silver. Now, while the name is kept, the value is but one third of a pound of 
silver, and then the value of the £ is the same whether paid in silver or gold. £1000 paid 
in silver is the same as £1000 paid in gold, = $4840; but 1000 pounds of gold are worth 
$200,000. Now these talents of gold may be talents’ worth of gold valued by the silver 
standard, 100,000 talents’ weight of gold would be equal to $2,880,000,000. But 100,000 
talents’ worth of gold would be worth only $192,000,000. Lange says, ‘‘ That so large 
a sum gathered and saved by David is not inconceivable, but has its parallel in other high 
sums of Oriental antiquity, Movers and Keil have rendered probable by examples from the 
history of Persia and Syria, those exceedingly rich countries adjacent to the kingdom of 
David. Compare the £34,000 of gold and 500,000 talents of silver which Cyrus seized 
in the conquest of Athens (Varro in Pliny, “st. Vat. XXXII., 15), the 40,000 talents of 
uncoined gold and silver which Alexander seized in Susa alone, the 120,000 talents which 
the same conqueror acquired in Persepolis.’’ 

15. Workmen, ordinary laborers, cunning men, skilled workmen. 

In addition to what David had accumulated, large gifts were offered by the princes, 
officers, and elders of the kingdoms, at a great meeting which David called for the purpose. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. God is building a spiritual temple in the world, and also one in the soul of each of 
his children. For both the same things are needed. In both it is blessed to see the work 
going on. 

ILLusTRATION. ‘‘I do not see the cathedral as yet, when I go into the confused 
quarry-yard and see there the half-wrought stones, the clumsy blocks that- : 
are by and by to be decorated capitals. But when at last they are finished Materials and 
in form and brought together, the mighty building rises in the air, an ever- _ the /deal. 
enduring psalm in rock. I do not see the picture yet, when I look upon ! 
the palette with its blotches and stains and lumps of color. By and by, when the skilful 
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Treasure for 
the Temple. 


oa 


2 SAMUEL 22: 40-51. LESSON XI. “THIRD QUARTER. 
ee ee ee ee 
brush of the painter has distributed those colors, I see the radiant beauty of the Madonna, 
the pathos of the Magdalene; I see the beauty of the landscape spread out upon the 
canvas, with meadow, and hill, and winding stream, and the splendors of, the sunset 


crowning the whole. t se 
the colors which are to blend in it. 


I do not see yet the perfect kingdom of God upon earth, but I see 
I see the already half-chiseled rock out of which it 


shall be wrought; and I am not going to despond now, when so much already has been 


accomplished.’? — 2. S. Storrs. 
2. God’s temple is best built in peace. 


Religion flourishes when it builds more than 


it fights; though both at times are necessary, the church militant as well as the church con- 


structant. 


3. Great and long preparations are necessary, and rich and costly gifts, both for the 
temple in the world and the temple of the soul. 


4. God needs not only the gifts of the rich and great, but the gifts ofall. 
Let all give for the Lord’s work. 


,ings have come to all. 


The bless- 


5. It is a great privilege to live and labor, to do business, and to make honest gains 


for this great object. 


It renews and transfigures the life. 


6. ‘* And thou mayest add thereto ’’ (v.14). Great things have been prepared for us, 
as there were for Solomon, — books, schools, colleges, government, inventions, ideas, etc. 
Each of us should add thereto, and make the world better for those who come after us. 

Building up God’s church in the world calls for help from all in the Sunday schools. 
What if each one of the 12,000,000 in the Sunday schools of the United States should do and 


give even a little ! 


Illustrate by the rainbow, made from multitudes of little drops of 


water; great islands, from tiny coral insects; great victories, by many common soldiers. — 


LESSON XI. — September 13. 
DAVID’S GRATITUDE TO GOD. — 2 Samuel 22: 40-51. 


Read Chapters 22 and 23 : 1-23. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 
The Last Days of a Noble Life. 


Before we come to the Song of Praise, 
which is the text of our lesson for to-day, 
we must take a view of the last days of 
David. 

Then, from his death-bed, as from every 
death-bed, we should look both backward 
over his past and forward into the fu- 
ture, as one, who in his travels has reached 
a mountain ridge, looks over the way he has 
come and gains a vision of the journey be- 
fore him. 

The song, although written about the 
middle of David’s reign, suggests thoughts 
and feelings appropriate to the end of life. 
The feelings at the first rest and lookout in 
the mountain climb are of the same kind as 
those which fill the soul when the rest and 
vision at the summit are gained. 

Note in this song of praise (1) what 
were the things for which David praises God, 
ever looking to him as the source of every 
good; and (2) the value of the spirit of 
praise both in its effect upon the soul of him 
who praises and also upon those who hear 
the praises, 


Commit Verses 47-50. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


The Lord is my rock, and my fortress, 
and my deliverer. — 2 SAM. 22: 2. 


THE SECTION 


includes 2 Samuel 22 and 23: 1-23; 1 Kings 
2: I-11, the last charge of David to Solo- 
mon, and 1 Chronicles 29: 26-30, a brief sum- 
mary of David’s life, and Psalm 18, which 
is substantially the same as David’s song in 
2 Samuel 22. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. This triumphal hymn must have 
been written before David’s great sin, but 
after his great victories, perhaps the time 
referred to in 2 Samuel 7: 1, This would 
make the time about B. C. 1040. 

Place. It was doubtless written in Jeru- 
salem. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Perowne On the Psalms, ‘« Psalm 18”; and 
Spurgeon’s Treasury of David ; and all the 
books on the Life of David referred to in 
previous lessons; Commentaries on 1 Kings 
and 2 Samuel, 
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SEPTEMBER 13. DAVID’S GRATITUDE TO GOD. 2 SamugL 22: 40-51. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. David’s Last Charge to His Successor. —1 Kings 2: 111. 

First. A charge to show himself a man. 

SECOND. To pbey God and keep his commandments, the only way to and the neces- 
sary condition of a successful life and work. 

THIRD. To do some disagreeable duties relating to the past, which for various reasons 
David could not do, but which ought to be done. David’s dying request was to reward a 
goed act and to execute two men. Such a death-bed request seems strange, at first view. 
He laid upon Solomon the execution of Joab, the general of his armies; but this was not 
revenge, but the duty of the chief ruler, which David felt that he had neglected. Joab had 
deliberately and trea:herously murdered two of the chief men of Israel. In the murder of 
Abner he had treacherously and grossly violated the Oriental law of hospitality. ‘‘ Because 
of Joab’s fidelity to David personally, David had spared Joab all these years; and when 
David came to his death-bed he was actuated not by revenge, but by an aroused conscience, 
to insist that delayed justice should bz executed against Joab. This is the way in which 
Orientals would look at such a case.” — 7rumbull’s Oriental Social Life. There is no 
sign that Joab repented of his two murders. Moreover, he had joined in Adonijah’s 
attempt upon the throne, and would be a dangerous and evil element in Solomon’s king- 
dom. Shimei, who had cursed David so bitterly, was also to be punished as Solomon 
deemed best. He commanded him to live in Jerusalem under the king’s eye, and not to 
leave the city under penalty of death. He was another unpunished rascal, full of danger to 
Solomon’s kingdom. Justice and foresight are right, even upon the death-bed; but David’s 
whole life had been inclined toward mercy. 

‘Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he all. 

Il. Last Words of David. — 2 Sam. 23: 1-7. This is a short hymn, and ‘‘ seems to 
have been uttered in connection with his final words to Solomon.’’ — Smzth. At least, it 
was his last public utterance. 

FirsT. An assurance that God speaks through him. God has communications with man. 

SECOND. The prosperity of the righteous, who are like a rising sun; and whose days at 
last shall be like a springtime caused by ‘‘ clear shining after rain. His desire is for salva- 
tion, and God’s covenant with him is everlasting,’’ ‘‘ ordered in all things, and sure.” 

Turrp. From the same standpoint, looking in the face of eternity, he sees the destruc- 
tion of the wicked, not from revenge, but as a warning. They were thorns in the garden 
of the Lord. Those who will be thorns must be treated as thorns; those who refuse to be 
changed from weeds into good grain must be cast out of Paradise as weeds. The wicked 
not only useless, but injurious, hard to deal with. 

Ill. The Death and Burial of Dayid. —1 Chron. 29: 26-30. David died at the 
age of seventy, ‘‘ full of days, riches, and honor’? (1 Chron. 29: 28). He was buried at 
Jerusalem, in the tombs of the kings cut in the rocks under Mount Zion. No trace of his 
tomb now remains, although it still existed in the time of Christ (Acts 2: 29). ‘‘ Like 
the relics of the Black Prince at Canterbury, or of Henry V. at Westminster, David’s arms, 
the spears and shields of his battles, and his swords, including doubtless that of Goliath, 
were preserved for ages in the temple with jealous care.’? — Gezhie. 

IV. A Backward Look. — The portrait in 1 Chronicles 29: 28 is a true picture of 
David’s life as a whole. It was like a beautiful day in June, with some cloud-shadows 
floating over the landscape, and with one terrible storm in which we hear the voice of God’s 
wrath against sin, and see lightning flashes of his justice, the storm cleared away, and the 
‘*sun of righteousness, with healing in his wings,’’ shone lovingly over all. ‘‘ And the end 
of that man was peace; ”’ like the setting of the sun, not so brilliant as in its noontide 
glory, but with milder light, amid beauties and glories unknown before, and prefiguring the 
gates of Paradise. 


“ He sets as sets the morning star, Nor hides obscured amid the tempests of the sky, 
Which goes not down behind the darkened west, But melts away into the light of heaven.” 
ILLUSTRATION. ‘Their peace shall flow like a river.’? Beginning in a little mountain 


spring, it flows, a little rill, over many a stony obstacle, down precipices, ~ ) 
through forests and green fields, gleaming in the sunshine, somber and Peace Like 
slow in the shade, but continually growing stronger and deeper, receiving a River. 
new life from other streams, till at last it becomes a broad and deep river, ; 
flowing peacefully over the rocks that broke it into foam in its earlier career, and feeling the 
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2 SAMUEL 22: 40-51. LESSON XI. THIRD QUARTER. 


40. For thou hast girded me with | up against me hast thou subdued 
strength to battle: them that rose | under me. ; 


pulsations of the tide waves of its ocean home. We are apt to let the faults of a good man 

occupy too large a space in our picture. We are apt to forget his repentance and his new 

life. We are too slow to forgive, even as God forgives. me } 
ILLUSTRATION. Last summer I visited the famous city of Heidelberg with a party of 

friends. The days were as charming as the city and its beautiful, almost : 

ideal, castle. But the larger part of our.visit to the university, with its  He/de/berg 

1,500 students and many learned professors, was to the famous Carcer, a Carcer. 


kind of prison for students who disobey certain rules, where the walls are f 
covered with pictures of faces in 


black, caricatures, verses, names, and 
squibs. The whole attention was 
directed to this smallest incident, 
among great and glorious things. It 
is thus that many read the history of 
the Puritans. So te not a few Da- 
vid’s fault occupies far too large a 
proportion of his life. 

ILLUSTRATION. One of Sidney 
Lanier’s poems, ‘‘ The Crystal, ”’ 
shows that all mortals, even the 
greatest lights of literature, have 
their failings. 


Yet if a man look hard upon you, none 
With total luster blazeth; no, not one 
But hath some heinous freckle of the flesh 
Upon his shining cheek.” 
So a diamond or ruby, even with 
a flaw, is still a precious jewel, though 
not so precious as we desire. 
PRACTICAL. (1) Imperfect men 
can do great good, if they repent of 
their sins. (2) We are to judge of 
aman by his whole life, and not by 
some small portion of good or evil, 
Tomb of the Kings. — by the flowing of the tide, and not 
by some side eddy of the current. 


; 
(3) “* I know there’s a crown for the saints of renown But, oh, say, is it true, if their days are but few, / 
And for saints whose good deeds are unsung, That a crown is laid up for the young?” Y 


Lisrary. Thomas Buchanan Reed’s Poems, ‘‘ The Celestial Army,’’ referring to the 
procession of the stars, ‘the eternal symbol of the mighty march of souls,’’ some bright, 
and some obscure. 


“ And long let me remember May to diviner vision be 
That the palest, faintest one A bright and blessed sun.” 

V. A Look Forward. — We can count on the fingers of one hand all the persons 
who have equaled David in their influence upon the world. All the ages since his time 
have been better because of what he was and what he did. His kingdom is the only one 
that has survived through all changes. His royal line, the only one that has had no end. 
Through him came the Messiah. As Farrar says, ‘‘ Millions have known the names of 
David or Isaiah who never so much as heard of Sesostris or Plato.’? ‘* The history of 
Israel is more widely known, a millionfold, than any history of any people.”’ 

VI. David’s Song of Praise. — With minor variations, this song is the same as 
Psalm 18. Doctor Taylor thinks that the form in Samuel is the original used by David in 
private, and the psalm is the same revised and adapted to public worship. 

We will speak of other portions of this psalm, as their sentiments complete or explain 
the words selected for the lesson theme. 

First. PRAISE FOR VICTORY OVER ENEMIES. Vs. 40-47. 40. Thou hast 
girded, ‘As warriors bind up all their garments and fortify their loins, that they may be 
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“ Full bright ye shine, insuperable stars; ( 


A 


SEPTEMBER 13. 


DAVID’S GRATITUDE TO GOD. 


2 SAMUEL 22: 40-51. 


41. Thou hast also given me the 
necks of mine enemies, that I might 
destroy them that hate me. 

42. They looked, but there was 
none to save; even unto the Lorp, 
but he answered them not. 

43. Then did I beat them as 
small as the dust of the earth: I 
did stamp them as the mire of the 
street, awd did spread them abroad. 

44. Thou also hast delivered me 
from the strivings of my people, 
thou hast kept me Zo de head of the 


heathen : a people which I knew not 
shall serve me. 

45. Strangers shall submit them- 
selves unto me: as soon as they 
hear, they shall be obedient unto 
me. 

46. Strangers shall fade away, and 
they shall be afraid out of their 
close places. 

47. The Lorp liveth ; and blessed 
be my rock ; and exalted be the God 
of the rock of my salvation. 


Rey. VER. : 


Ver. 4r- Thou hast also made mine enemies turn 
their backs unto me, that I might cut off them that 
hate me. 


Ver. 44. Head of the nations. 

Ver. 45. As soon as they hear of me, they shall 
obey me. 

Ver. 46. And shall come trembling out of their close 
places. 


more fitted for strenuous effort.’’ — ¥ameson. With strength to battle. No small 
portion of David’s life was a warfare against outward enemies, the enemies of God, of his 
people, and his truth; and therefore the enemies of the world. We see the great dangers 
to which he had been exposed in verses 1, 4-7. 
sea in a storm to a ship; ‘‘ floods of ungodly men 
rent; death and the grave were on every side. 

‘41-43. That I might destroy them that hate me....I beat them as small as 
the dust, to be scattered to the four winds; as the mire of the street, useless, defiling 
refuse. To understand David’s feeling in uttering these expressions, we must put our- 
selves in his place. If we were defending ourselves and our families against robbers; if 
we were defending our country against foreign invaders; if we were fighting for liberty and 
religion, and it seemed to us that our cause was identified with them and with the salva- 
tion of the world; then we would feel that the prayer for the destruction and scattering of 
our enemies was holy, as that of Milton’s angels in the war against Satan and his host. 

However, for the most of the time we must translate these feelings into terms of spirit- 
ual warfare, and desire that corruption, and tyranny, and intemperance, and 
the whole host of sins should be scattered to the winds in utter and eternal 
destruction. Our motto should be, ‘*Our country, right, or wrong, — if 
wrong to make her right; if right to keep her right.’? Patriotism is to be | 
cherished far more in peace than in war. In doing the duties of peace is the best prepara- 
tion for the sterner duties of life. Before the war men said, ‘‘ Heroism is dead. Your 
young men can carry spades, but not muskets; they can jump counters, but not parapets; 
they can charge heavy prices, but not bayonets.’’ But at length they taught 
the gazing nations that in the earnest doing in peace the deeds of peace, 
in performing quiet duties in quiet times, is found the truest preparation 
for the heroic deeds of war. Heroism, courage, patriotism are as real, and 
living, and growing amid the temptations of civil life as on the field of war. So in the church 
the truest preparation for bearing bravely the cross of Christ in times of persecution is to 
bear the cross Christ gives us day by day. They will do great things for Christ who serve 
him best in daily life. They will be -martyrs, if called to the test, who deny themselves 
and serve Christ most faithfully 2 ovdznary times. 

44. Strivings of my people. Internal dissensions, of which David had not a 
few at first, but all the nation at last became a unit. A type of the complete triumph of 
Christian unity over all the dissensions of the kingdom. A people which I know not 
shall serve me. The surrounding nations, of which David had no previous personal 
knowledge, attacked him, were defeated, and came under his sway. This is a type of what 
Christianity is doing. Itis making all science, and philosophy, all inventions, all com- 
merce, a thousand things unknown in the earlier days to become servants and helpers of 
the kingdom of God. : ; 

Sreconp. THE SOURCE OF VICTORY Is GoD. Vs. 47-49. 47. The Lord liveth. His 
God, Jehovah, is a living God, not a dead idol. He not only exists, but lives; is alive to 
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”? coming like a resistless mountain tor- 


Spiritual 
Warfare. 


/s‘Heroism 
Dead ? 


They were ‘‘ waves of death,” like the. 


~v 


2 SAMUEL 22: 40-51. 


' LESSON XI. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


48. It zs God that avengeth me, 
and that bringeth down the people 
under me, 

49. And that bringeth me forth 
from mine enemies: thou also hast 
lifted me up on high above them 
that rose up against'me: thou hast 
delivered me from the violent man. 


so, Therefore I will give thanks 
unto thee, O Lorp, among the 
heathen, and I will sing praises 


unto thy name. . 
31. He is the tower of salvation 


for his king: and sheweth mercy to 
his anointed, unto David, and to his 
seed for evermore. 


Rev. VER.: 


Ver. 48. Even the God that executeth vengeance 
for me. Peoples (for the people). 


rise up against me: thou deliverest me from the 
violent man. ’ 
Ver. 50. Among the nations. ce. 
Ver. 51. Great deliverance giveth he to his king: 
and sheweth lovingkindness to his anointed. 


Ver. 49. Yea, thou liftest me up above them that 


the needs of his children, is quick to see their needs, and keen to. hear their prayers, and 


ready to extend all needed help. Compare Elijah’s address on Mount Carmel (1 Kings. 


18: 26-39). My rock, The personal pronoun all through this song and through the 
psalms is very instructive. It speaks to the heart. It signifies a very close and definite 
relation. It expresses God’s care for each individual, and not merely for the whole. ‘‘ He 
calleth his sheep by name,’’ knowing each individual need and longing. ‘ 

ILLUsTRATION. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor says, ‘‘In my early boyhood, after having heard 
a sermon in which the preacher dwelt much on ‘the appropriating act of 


faith,’ I asked my father what he meant by that expression. He gave me Personal 
the same reply which had been given him by his mother to the same Pronouns in 
inquiry, when he was a lad, viz., ‘ Take your Bible, and underscore all the the Bible. 


‘¢mys,’’ the ‘‘ mines,’’ and the ‘‘ mes,’’ you come upon, and you will soon 
discover what appropriation is.’ It is the focusing of all that God is upon yourself, even 
as the lens concentrates the sun’s rays upon one bright, burning spot.’’ 

My rock. . .the God of the rock of my salvation. Compare with verses 
2 and 3, and notice ‘‘ the number and variety of the terms which he employs to describe 
the protection which God afforded him; and the second by the emphatic personal manner 
in which he speaks. He seems to have a difficulty in finding any one word which would 
adequately express all that Jehovah had been to him, so he heaps one term upon another, 
calling him ‘a rock, a fortress, a deliverer, a shield, a high tower, a horn, a refuge, and a 


Saviour.’ ’? — Yaylor. ‘The rock was a fortress, like Gibraltar, which would sustain any 
possible attack. A horn was a terrible weapon of attack and defense. 
ILLusTRATION. ‘‘ Men who stand on any other foundation than the rock Christ Jesus 


are like birds who build their nests in trees by the side of rivers. The bird sings in the 
branches, and the river sings below; but all the while the waters are 
undermining the soil about the roots, till, in some unsuspected hour, the 
tree falls with a crash into the stream; and then the nest is sunk, the home 
is gone, and the bird is a wanderer. But birds that hide their young in the 
clefts of the rocks are undisturbed, and after every winter, coming again, they find their 
nests awaiting them, and all their life long brood in the same places, undisturbed by stream 
or storm.’?’ — HH. W. Beecher. 

48. It is God that avengeth me, by punishing his enemies. 

Nore that David does not claim the victory himself, but attributes it, and rightly, to 
God, He could have done nothing without God, It was because he identified himself 
with God’s cause, was advancing the righteousness of God, that he himself would triumph. 
He that identifies himself with irreligion and sin must fail inthe end. Mrs. Partington 
trying to sweep out the Atlantic Ocean with her broom was wisdom compared with the folly 
of those who expect to succeed in defiance of God's laws, 

Nore the phrase in verse 36. ‘‘ Amidst the jewels which shine out of this Book of 
Truth there is not one that sparkles with a radiance so divine as this, ‘Thy gentleness 
hath made me great!’ It is indeed the very heart and center of the cross of Christ. 
David felt that God’s kindness to him, in his weakness, his waywardness, his very wanton- 
ness of sin, had lifted him up to the external greatness of his throne, and had built up in 
him the internal greatness of his character.’? — 7aylor. 

THIRD. PRAISE. Vs. 50, 51. The Jeast one can do who has received benefits is to 
express his gratitude and make known the goodness of his benefactor. We are too apt 
to forget the invisible power underlying the visible instruments and means. 
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Nests in 
the Rock. 


a 


SEPTEMBER 20. 


DESTRUCTIVE VICES. 


PROVERBS 16: 22-33. 


1. All people should praise God from their hearts. 
2. They should praise him with their voices and with their lives; in public and in pri- 


vate, in form and in spirit. 


3- He that hath a praising spirit will always find something to praise God for. 

4. A praising spirit is the sign of a right heart. 

5. A praising spirit is the way to become better. 

6. A praising spirit is one way to a happy life. One has well said that when he moved 
from Grumble Corner up to Thanksgiving Street he found the air better, the sunlight more 
cheerful, the company happier, the living more delightful. 

7. Praise is the precursor of brighter blessings. 

8. Songs in the night are a sign of the morning. 


“Faith, Hope, and Love your time abide; 
Let Error marshal all her hosts : 


The heavenly forces with you side, 
The stars are watching at their posts,’’ 


LESSON XII. — September 20. 
DESTRUCTIVE VICES. — Proverbs 16: 22-33. 
MAY BE USED AS A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


Read the Whole Chapter. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 


The Way of Life and the Way of 
Death. 


Although this passage was written long 
after David’s time, and has no special appli- 
cation to the history we have been studying, 
yet its principles are good for our daily life, 
and there are men and deeds referred to 
during the quarter which illustrate and en- 
force the truths and duties or warn against 
the sins and follies referred to. 

We will vut together in our study the con- 
trasted virtues and vices. 

These can be reenforced and illuminated 
by light from other Scriptures, and especially 
other references in the Proverbs. 

References to the past history. which ex- 
emplify these virtues and vices will be noted. 

Temperance applications can be made 
at almost every point, since intemperance 
intensifies every vice and evil, and in a tem- 
perance atmosphere all virtues flourish. And 
especially is temperance in its deeper mean- 
ing, which lies at the basis of total absti- 
nence from all that can intoxicate, taught and 
ennobled by verse 32. 


Commit Verses 25-27. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


There is a way that seemeth right unto 
aman : but the end thereof are the ways 
of death.— PRov. 16: 25. 


LIGHT FROM SCRIPTURES. 


Compare the statements made in these 
verses with other proverbs bearing on the 
same subject. 

Ver. 22. Understanding, wisdom, Prov. 
2: 2-II$ 3: 13-233 4: 5-9; 6: 20-23; 8: 
TO. IT}; 1616s 23% 10, 22: 

Wellspring of life, 18: 4; Jer. 2: 13; 
[Sac £2) See OUM 4 se tase ea BOs Nene 


Teel 7s 
Y va 23. The heart, Prov. 4: 23; Ezek. 
TEs TOs) 26% = 20%) Malta sb 2) 24a hy age 
18, 19. 

Ver. 24. Words, Prov. 1: 
LG) Fa 20s LO nos. Weclean 2c ealioy 
IR. Biri 

Ver. 27. Ways, Prov. or: Tos) gma7s 
Oc:0, 2330020) Ths 13i  i5s 04 ee eo 
LOM ELON 25. 


6; 12: 6; 
Matt. 


Ver. 32. Self-control, Prov. 23: 1-3, 
20, OT} 16 Ll} 1 Cornotetsy O25 taal 
5: 24. 


22. Understanding 7s a wellspring of life unto him that hath it: but the 


instruction of fools zs folly. 


. is their folly. 


Rev. Ver.: Ver. 22. For zzstruction, correction « 


EXPLANATORY. 


{. The Fountain of Life vs. The Burning Fire. —Vs. 22-27. 22. Under- 
standing, wisdom, a true and accurate knowledge, with a desire to live according to it. 
It is not a knowledge of science alone, or of the world, but of all things pertaining to life, 
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PROVERBS 16: 22-33. LESSON XII. THIRD QUARTER. 


23. The heart of the wise teach- | right unto a man; but theend 


is i thereof are the ways of death. 
eee gt eG as 26. He that laboureth, laboureth 
o his lips. 


for himself; for his mouth craveth 
24. Pleasant words are as a 


it of him. 
honeycomb, ' sweet to the soul, and 27. An ungodly man diggeth up 
health to the bones. evil: and in his lips ¢herve is asa 
25. There ?is a way that seemeth | burning fire. 
i Psa. 19: 10- Rey. VER.: Ver. 23. For zeachéth, instructeth. ; 
2 Prov. 12: 26. Ver. 26. The appetite of the laboring man laboreth for him. 


Ver. 27. A worthless man deviseth mischief. For durnzmg, scorching. 


—a knowledge of God, of the heart, of the law of God, of the principles of true living. It 
embraces in its survey heaven and earth, things temporal and spiritual. Compare the de- 
scription of wisdom given in the first nine chapters. It is more than mere knowledge, which 
is sometimes joined with the supremest folly in daily life; but it implies an attitude of heart 
and will that chooses, and obeys, and loves that which is wise and good. Is a wellspring, 
fountain, of life. If aman has real understanding and wisdom, a good outward life will flow 
from it as freely and naturally as water flows from a fountain. And there is no other way 
in which to have a good life. Hence, ‘‘ ye MusT be born again.’? Hence, the need of 
the world is new hearts. And all efforts to reform the world, to reorganize society, are 
vain unless a change of heart lies at the foundation. No reorganization of demons can 
make heaven. No change in savage society while the people remain savages can make a 
civilized and Christian nation. For the instruction of fools, not that instruction which 
fools give, but the training, the discipline, the schooling of fools, is folly, is utterly wasted 
and useless, so long as they remain fools. There is no use in reorganizing a society of fools 
till you have first changed them into wise men, so wise, at least, that they will seek after 
wisdom and righteousness. Reorganizing Tammany will not bring good government. But 
just so far as men become wise, so far a reorganizing of society, with new laws and new 
customs, will aid in redeeming the world. 

ILLUSTRATION. A few years ago we were told that when we traveled in Europe it 
was not safe to drink the water of the great cities. New pumping engines, new pipes of 
the latest pattern, new faucets in the houses could not remedy the evil. There was only 
one way, and that was to have pure water at the sources of supply. And this is what has 
been done. So that in the great capitals of Europe the water supply is purer and safer than 
most of which we have boasted in this country. 

APPLICATION: For ourselves, our first aim should be new hearts, purer souls, and then 
we can most easily have the noble outward life we are seeking. For our country, we must 
seek first of all to bring the gospel, and the Holy Spirit, and the power of Jesus Christ to 
renew the hearts and desires of men. , 

APPLICATION. ‘‘Success is the child of Passion. We never do anything well that we 
do not love to do.’’ ‘‘ Other things being equal, the power and sweep of a man’s life is 
measured by the intensity of his loyalty; and by loyalty we intend simply the going out of 
his heart in full current of devotement toward that of which he is in pursuit.’? — Chas. H. 
Parkhurst. 

TEMPERANCE APPLICATION. There are always two processes necessary in the temper- 
ance reform, both for the individual and for the community. There must be continual effort 
to put a new heart that loves temperance and all the virtues in the individuals. Then 
there must be a continual effort to have the laws and customs of society such as to be the 
natural expression and aid of temperance. 

27. An ungodly man, the man of Belial, diggeth up evil. ‘Such anone digs a pit 
for others (chap. 26: 27; Psa. 7: 15), devises mischief against his neighbor, plots against 
him by lying, and slandering, and overreaching. Wordsworth confines the evil to the man 
himself : he digs it as treasure ina mine, loves wickedness for its own sake. But analogy is 
against this interpretation. Septuagint, ‘a foolish man diggeth evils for himself.’ So 
Ecclesiasticus 27: 26. ‘ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein; and he that setteth a trap 
shall be taken therein.’ ’?— Pulpit Com. And in his lips there is asa burning fire 
(chap. 26: 23). ‘* His words scorch and injure like a devouring flame. James 3: 6, the 
tongue isa fires; the world of iniquity among our members is the tongue, which defileth the 
whole body, and setteth on fire the wheel of nature, and is set on fire by hell.’ — Pulpit Com, 
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SEPTEMBER 20. DESTRUCTIVE VICES. PROVERBS 16: 22-33. 


28. Afroward man soweth strife: | neighbour, and leadeth him into the 
and a whisperer separateth chief | way ¢Aat zs not good. 
Ricads. 30. Heshutteth his eyes to devise 


: : | froward things: moving his lips he 
29. A violent man enticeth his bringeth ane pass. ~ 


Rey. Ver.: Ver 28. Soweth, scattereth abroad. 
Ver. 30. It is to devise froward things; szoving his lips, he that compresseth his lips. 


SANSKRIT PRovERB. ‘‘ The poison of a scorpion is in his tail; of a fly, in his head; of 
a snake, in his fang; but of a bad man, in his whole body.” 

_ ILLUSTRATIONS. Bunyan’s picture of Apollyon, the prince of evil, breathing out flames. 
The classic story of the brazen bull of Colchis, which with its fiery breath scorched to a 
cinder those who sought to take the golden fleece. 

INTEMPERANCE. Like the volcano Vesuvius, which destroyed the beautiful city of 
Pompeii with its fiery breath, is intemperance in the land, consuming the homes and the 
wealth of the people, and destroying the people themselves. 

Il. Words, Good and Bad. — Vs. 23, 24, 28, 30. 23. The heart of the wise 
teacheth the mouth. If the heart is wise, the words spoken will be wise. Words are 
the easiest expression of the thoughts. The water of the stream will be like the water of 
the fountain from which it flows. 

24. Pleasant words are as a honeycomb. The comparison with honey is com- 
is in all languages and at all times. Thus Homer sings of Nestor (Jad, I., 248, 
ELGs)) 5) — 


The smooth-tongued chief, from whose persuasive lips 
Sweeter than honey flowed the stream of speech. — Deréy. 


So the story goes that on the lips of St. Ambrose, while still a boy, a swarm of bees settled, 
portending his future persuasive eloquence. — W. 7. Dean. Sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones (chap. 15: 30). ‘* ‘ Bone’ always means our innermost and substan- 
tial being.’’ — Fohkn Miller. ‘The happy results of pleasant words are felt in body and 
soul. Honey in Palestine is a staple article of food, and is also used as a medicinal 
remedy. Of its reviving effects we read in the case of Jonathan, who from a little portion 
hurriedly taken as he marched on had ‘ his eyes enlightened’ (1 Sam. 14: 27). Septua- 
gint, ‘Their sweetness is the healing of the soul.’ ?? — Pulpit Com. 

28. A froward man, a subversive man, perverse, bent on mischief, devising ways of 
overthrowing good and injuring others. Soweth strife, as one sows evil seed broadcast, 
to spring up wherever there is a congenial soil. ‘‘ The character intended is the perverse 
man, who distorts the truth, gives a wrong impression, attributes evil motives; such an one 
occasions quarrels and heartburnings.’? And a whisperer separateth chief friends 
(chap. 17: 9). Mrgan is either ‘‘a-chatterer,’’ or ‘‘a whisperer,’’ ‘‘ calumniator.’? In 
chapters 18: 8 and 26: 20, 22 it is translated ‘‘talebearer.’’ ‘‘ Be not calleda whisperer,” 
says the son of Sirach (Ecclus. v. 14), speaking of secret slander. ‘‘Slanderers,’’ says 
an old apothegm, ‘“‘are Satan’s bellows to blow up contention.’’ — Pulpit Com. ‘* The idea 
is that sin cannot keep silence. In its quiet hour it speaks, rod/ing oud articulate influences. 
The idea is terrible.”? — Fohn Miller. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ Swift remarks that the chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing 
but air, has of all animals the nimblest tongue.’’ — Facox. 

30. Here the froward man’s methods are described. He shutteth his eyes to 
devise froward things. He lets nothing interfere from without, but gives himself wholly 
to studying new wicked sayings, daggers of speech, poison of asps, seeds of Upas trees, so 
that when he moves his lips to speak, he bringeth evil to pass. ‘‘ Let two idle 
tongues utter a tale against some third person who never offended the babblers, and how 
the tale spreads like fire, lighted none knows how, in the herbage of an American prairie; 
who shall put it out?” 


“ Ah! well the poet said, in sooth, 5 
That whispering tongues can poison truth.” 

Lrprary. (1) Hooa’s Tale of a Trumpet. (2) ‘Mrs. Clackitt of the School for 
Scandal is commended by Lady Sneerwell as having truly a very pretty talent for talebear- 
ing and a good deal of industry in whispering away a good character or an old friendship.”’ 
Jacox’s Scripture Proverbs, Illustrated, Annotated, and Applied. 
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PROVERBS 16: 22-33. LESSON XII. THIRD QUARTER. 


31. The hoary head zs a crown of | ruleth his spirit than he that taketh 


glory, 7f it be found in the way of | a city. 
righteousness, 33. The lot! is cast into the lap ; 


32. He that is slow to anger zs } but the whole disposing thereof zs of 
better than the mighty; and he that | the Lorp. 


I Jonah 1: 7. Rev. Ver.: Ver. 31. Jf z# de, iy shall be. 


Examples. Of bad words, —Shimei, who cursed David. Of wise words, — Nathan, 
Ahithophel, Hushai. ; 

Ill. The Two Ways. —Vs. 25, 29. 25. There is a way that seemeth right unto 
a man, because he is ignorant, or perverted in judgment, or prejudiced, or misled by his 
desires. He makes himself believe for the time that what he wants is wise and right, while 
all the time the end thereof are the ways of death. 

ILLUsrRATIONS. A mirage. Colored glasses. Glass which has twists and bubbles in 
its texture, and which distorts everything seen through it. ‘ 

‘TEMPERANCE APPLICATION. Most people when they begin to drink persuade them- 
selves that it is right and safe so to do. They scorn any such thought as that they are in 
danger. 

ARNG ILLUSTRATION. ‘At the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder.’? Verse 32. At the first, it sparkles and cheers; at the last, it poisons and mad- 
dens. At first, it excites mirth and song; at the last, it produces sorrow and curses. At the 
first, it is an affair of good feeling and fellowship; at the last, it is an affair of feuds, fight- 
ing, and murder. At the first, it is a cup of exhilaration in the hands of thoughtless youth; 
at the last, it is a ‘‘cup of fearful trembling in the hand of an offended God.’’ At the 
first, there is a joyful anticipation of good times to come; at the last, there is ‘‘ fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and of fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries.’’ At the 
first, it is the wine of pleasant fellowship; at the last, it is the ‘‘ wine of the wrath of 
Almighty God, poured out without mixture.’’? At the first, it is the agreeable excitement 
of an evening; at the last, it is the long-drawn agony of an endless perdition. At the first, 
it is the grateful stimulus of an hour; at the last, it is the ‘‘ worm that never dies, and the 
fire that never shall be quenched.’? — Anon. 

ILLUSTRATION. A perverted mind, as Kingsley expresses it, is as an idiot on a king’s 
throne. The first glass that leads to ruin, as the sparkling liquor colors the cup, is induced 
by a thought of pleasure, while the adder is concealed that lurks within. — Rev. S. -. 
Llotchkin, ‘* A drinker said that a glass of whisky made him anew man. That new man 
wanted another glass.’”? ‘‘ Alchohol and happiness do not go together.?? — Prof. Ellen 
flayes. 

29. Not only are men misled themselves, but a violent man. full of passionate power, 
ready to do evil, perhaps made violent by strong drink, enticeth his neighbor, tempts 
him, and misleads him into the way that is not good, into vice and drunkenness, 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘The poet says: — 


“ For sadder sight than eye can know, Or battle fire, or tempest cloud, 
Than proud bark lost, or seaman’s woe, Or preybird’s shriek, or ocean shroud, — 
The shipwreck of a soul.” 


But there is one thing sadder than this, —the shipwrecking of the souls of others, the 
climbing to our own gains over the ruined souls and bodies of our fellow-men. 

TEMPERANCE APPLICATION. The old liar Satan will tell you: ‘* Ye shall not surely 
die. You (others may be) are in no danger, you will not become a drunkard. You can 
stop when you want to.”’ 

Did he not lie to Eve ? 

‘IS HE NOT LYING TO YoU ? 

How many millions has he deceived and ruined by that same lie? Touch not, taste 
not, handle not, — the only safe way. 

IV. Four Aids to Temperance. — Vs. 26, 31-33. First: Honest INpustRY. 
26. He that laboureth, laboureth for himself ; literally, the soul of him that laboreth 
laboreth for him. ‘Soul’ here is equivalent to ‘‘ desire,’’ ‘‘ appetite’? (comp. chap. 
6: 30), and the maxim signifies that hunger is a strong incentive to work — the needs of 
the body spur the laborer to diligence and assiduity. ‘‘He who wants bread thinks of 
everything.” There is our own homely saw, ‘‘ Need makes the old wife trot; *? as the 
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eat I EE ee 
Italians say, ‘‘ Hunger sets the dog a-hunting’’ (Kelly). For his mouth craveth it of 
him ; his mouth must have food to put in it. Hunger in some sense is the great stimulus 
of all work. ‘* We commanded you,’ says St. Paul (2 Thess. 3: 10), ‘‘ that if any would 
not work, neither should he eat.’’ There is a spiritual hunger without which grace cannot 
be sought or obtained, — that hungering and thirsting after righteousness of which Christ 
speaks, and which he who is the bread of life is ready to satisfy (Matt. 5: 6; John 6: 58). 
The Septuagint expands the maxim: ‘¢ A man in labors labors for himself, and drives away 
his own destruction.’’ — Pulpit Com. ‘Temperance is the friend of labor, and industry is the 
friend of temperance. Intemperance leads to idleness and poverty. 

THE ANTI-PovVERTY Society. — Omaha Philosopher —‘‘ Want to join our anti-poverty 
society? ’” 

Anarchistic Citizen. — ‘* Been waitin’ to join the anti-poverty society ever since I heard 
of it, but I ain’t got the $1.” 

**Don’t cost a cent. All you have to do is to sign your name to this paper.’’ 

** Hurray! Gimme the paper. What does it say ?”’ 

‘«Tt’s a temperance pledge.’? — Omaha World. 

**The true way to abolish poverty is to abolish the causes which make men poor. 
Strong drink produces more poverty than any other or perhaps all other causes com- 
bined.” — Rev. L. H. King. 

SECOND. THE Way oF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 31. The hoary head is a crown of 
glory (chap. 20: 29). (For ‘‘crown,’’ see on chap. 17: 6.) Old age is the reward of a 
good life, and therefore is an honor to a man (comp. chap. 3: 2, 16; 4: I03; 9: II; 10: 
27). If it be found —rather, z¢ shall be found —in the way of righteousness; the 
guerdon of obedience and holiness; whereas ‘‘ bloody and deceitful men shall not live out 
half their days’? (Psa. 55: 23).— Deane. 

TEMPERANCE leads to a long and happy life. Intemperance always shortens the days. 

- THIRD. SELF-CONTROL. 32. He that is slow to anger, controls his temper and 
passions, is better than the mighty, for it requires more strength and courage than any 
feats of physical strength. And he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 
Because it costs more; it requires more will, more power, more courage, more self-denial, 
and the victory is worth more when it is gained. One’s whole nature is like a city, with 
many passions and feelings, good and bad, and no city is so hard to control and perfect. 

Liprary. Bunyan’s Capture of Mansoul, 

TEMPERANCE has for its basis self-control. It really means a great deal more than 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors. It is the bringing of all the desires and passions 
under the control of reason and righteousness. And there can be no permanent reform 
that does not include the whole soul. 

FourTH. THE DIVINE GUIDANCE. 33. The lot is cast into the lap. The bosom 
or fold of the garment (chap. 6: 27; 17: 23; 21: 14). For the lot probably they em- 
ployed stones differing in shape or color, or having some distinguishing mark. These were 
placed in a vessel or in the fold of a garment, and drawn or shaken thence. Such a prac- 
tice has been common in all ages and countries. — Deane. The whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord. In these cases the Jew learned to see, in what we call chance, the 
overruling of divine power. — Deane. ‘‘ There is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will.’”’ It is a blessed comfort to know that all things that come to us, 
from whatever source, are under the control, not of chance, nor of men, nor of demons, 
but of God. 


LESSON XIII. — September 27. 


REVIEW. 
GOLDEN TEXT. SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
; SUBJECT. 
hee Uone. of a a es: iB sth Lessons from the Life of David. 
tower: the righteous runneth into it, an Retin fist exoeedingly sugeestive. Hook. eae 


is safe. — Prov. 18: 10. titled Before an Audience, Mr. Shepard 
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LESSON XIII. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


Lire oF Davip. 


Born at Bethlehem. Buc 
Son of Jesse. 1085, 


Youtu. A Shepherd. 
Learned Music. 
Song. 
Nature. 
Use of sling. 
Word of God. 
Anointed King. 


21 years. 


Bethlehem. 
Samuel, the prophet. 


Saul, king. 


of 


Victory over Goliath. 


Earty Manuoop. 


At court of Saul. 
Training as a Soldier. 
Friendship with Jonathan.| 7 years. 
Exile. 


Land 


2 years. 


Mountains of | Valley 
of Philistines.} Elah. 


Judea. 


Kine or JuDAH. 


Civil war. 
Training for larger 
kingdom. 


S 

36 
£5 
ne 
oi) 


KING oF ALL ISRAEL. 


Jerusalem made the 
capital. 
Enlarged kingdom. 
Victories. 
Organization 
of army 
of priesthood. 
of government. 
of choirs. 
Ark brought to Jerusalem. 
One central worship. 


David's Sin. 
Repentance. 


Henceforth another pre- 
vailing atmosphere. 
Results of Results of 
sin, repentance. 
Absalom’s rebellion. 
Preparations for building 
the temple. 
Peace. 
Solomon appointed his 
successor. 
Last words, 
Death. 


32% years. 
Nathan and Gad were prophets. 


Capital at Jerusalem. 


HISTORICAL SETTING, 


Time. 70 years, the whole life of 
David, B. Cc. 1085 to 1015. 

Place. The land of Palestine, — Bethle- 
hem, Valley of Elah, Gibeah, where Saul 
held his court, Hebron, Jerusalem. 

Contemporaries. The prophet Samze/ 
lived till David was 20 years old or more. 
Nathan and Gad were also prophets during 
his reign. Saz/ was his king till David was 
30 years old. 

Secular History. During David’s reign 
and Solomon’s the great kingdoms of Egypt 
and of Assyria were suffering an eclipse. 


insists strenuously on what he calls ‘ phys- 
ical earnestness’ in a speaker. A speaker 
must be, as Mr. Shepard insists, an animal 
galvanic battery on two legs. He must be 
at something corresponding to electric ten- 
sion. He must be in earnest with his body, 
not lazy with it. 

‘‘The most successful teachers of chil- 
dren, judging not by the interest of the 
children so much as by permanent spiritual 
results, are those that are always deeply in 
earnest; and yet their earnestness is shot 
through and through with the sunshine. 

“‘Tf you are anxious to impress a truth 
and yet hold attention, you must do it by 
presenting now this side of the truth and 
now that, now with parable and now with 
allegory, now with appeal and now with 
testimony, experience, quotation, objects. 

‘¢ Moving bodies draw and hold the eye. 
Every one must look at a shooting star, a 
jumping horse, a running man, a flying bird, 
a rising kite. To keep attention, our les- 
sons must have what the critics of novels 
call ‘movement.’ There is to be no still 
life in our pictures. Everything must be 
stirring, dramatic. 

«¢ An accomplished teacher must have the 
power of painting word-pictures. It is not 
a difficult art. Hard study and zealous 
‘putting yourself in his place’ will accom- 
plish it. Some way or other we must get 
the persons of the lesson clearly before our 
scholars’ eyes, the scenes as if the scholars 
were surrounded by them, if we would 
maintain their attention. And even if the 
lesson is impersonal, we must dramatize it, 
we must invent situations and persons to 
illustrate the abstract thought, or we must 
draw illustrations from real history. These 
must all be real to us, or they will never 
be real to our scholars. Pictures always 
hold the attention of children. Let us 
remember this when we talk to them. 
Children are fond of motion. Let our 
teaching move briskly, then.’’ — Prof. Amos 
R. Wells in Sunday School Fournal, 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


“*David,’’? by M. Angelo, by Donatello, 
and by Giorgione; ‘‘ David and Saul,’’ by 
Doré; ‘David Spares Saul,’? by Doré; 
** David in Saul’s Camp,’’ by Schopin; 
**David Slaying Goliath,’? by M. Angelo; 
“* David Elected King, ’? by Hans Mem- 
ling; ‘‘ The Return of the Ark,’? by Doré; 
‘* Nathan’s Parable,”? by Paye; ‘‘ Death 
of Absalom,’? by Doré; ‘* David Mourn- 
ing over Absalom,’’ Doré. 
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THE LIFE OF DAVID. 


I. Birru. David was the son of Jesse, and was born in Bethlehem in Judah, about 
B. C. 1085. His mother’s name is unknown. He had seven brothers (1 Sam. 16: 10) 
and two elder sisters, whose names are given, — Zeruiah and Abigail (@ Chrons29 16): 

II. NaruraL ENDOWMENTS. These were of a high order. He had _ physical 
strength, beauty, and attractiveness. He had natural abilities of a high order and great 
variety. He was business man, statesman, warrior, musician, and poet. ‘* There was a 
rare combination in him of all that was gentle, tender, and mild, with the most exalted 
enthusiasm, the most noble aspirations, the most generous sentiments, the most manly deport- 
ment, the most heroic daring, and the most invincible prowess, joined to invariable con- 
sideration for others, open-heartedness, humbleness, and entire absence of all pretension. 
— Kvtto. He had the conditions of power over men. ‘‘ He had a wonderfully rich, 
lovable character. He moved many men with that irresistible fascination which only the 
greatest exercise.’”? — Maclaren. : 

Ill. Earty Tratntnc. David’s early training was exactly the best for the work he 
was to do in life, —in a country home, religious and intelligent, with sufficient temptation, 
but not overwhelming till he was fully grown, amid daily duties that developed him phys- 
ically as well as mentally, amid the influences of nature, of music, of meditation. . 

ILLUSTRATION. The upward steps in David’s life. 

PANEER E AIO Wi (C5 a8l5 Tale 


The Spirit 
of God. 


The sling, Music and TRUE SUCCESS. 
or faithful song. 
defence of 
his flock. €i4; 
Study of God King. 
in nature. Poet. 
Faithful in General. 
daily duties. Organizer. 
Usefulness. 
Religious. e Character. 
Happiness. 
DAVID Obedient. Heaven. 


WISE SAYINGS. I. ‘It requires great principles to secure our faithfulness in little 
duties, and every duty, however apparently insignificant, acquires a real grandeur when 
it is regarded in the light of those principles from which its fulfilment springs.’? — Farrar. 

2. ‘*The young man who despises labor carries with him into every walk in life one 


of the most dangerous temptations to crime.’’? — President Rutherford B. Hayes. 
Scripture. ‘‘ To him that hath shall be given.’’ ‘‘I will guide thee with mine eye.”’ 
HYMN. 
“*T know not the way I am going, ; 


But well do I know my guide.” 


IV. THE VICTORY OVER GOLIATH, in the valley of Elah, when 20 or 21 years old. 
The fruit of previous training and choosing of good, and the means to larger duties. 

ScripTuRE. ‘*To him that overcometh,’’ ‘‘I will make a pillar in the temple of my 
God ’’; ‘‘ and I will give him the morning star.”’ 

V. Nine Years OF TRAINING AND TRIAL. In the court of Saul for about two 
years David learned many lessons of culture, of self-restraint, of resistance to worldliness, 
of soldierly conduct and skill in the use of arms, the blessing and power of true friendship. 

Then for seven years more he was learning necessary lessons in exile. He learned the 
character and needs of the people, and their grievances. He learned men and how to 
govern men. His lessons in privation and humility counteracted the dangers of his court 
life. He gained a knowledge of the country. He gathered around him choice and heroic 
spirits, in preparation for his defense and conquests. ee, 

ILLUSTRATION. The mahogany tree, in low and damp soils, is of very rapid growth; 
but the most valuable trees grow slowly amidst rocks and on sterile soil, and seem to 
gather compactness and beauty of grain and texture from the very difficulties with which 
they have to struggle for existence; just as in human life affliction and trial develop the 
loveliest traits of human character. In the Bahama Islands, springing up on rocky hillsides 
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in places almost destitute of soil, and crowding its contorted roots into crevices among the 
rocks —I speak now of a time long past —it formed that much esteemed and curiously 
veined variety of wood known and valued so highly in Europe as ‘* Madeira wood.”’ ; 

VI. Davip Becomes Kinc or JupaH for seven and a half years at. Hebron. This 
was his preparation for the larger kingdom. . 

ScrIPTURE. Well done, good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things (Matt. 25: 21). : 

VII. Davin Becomes KING OVER ALL IsRAEL. He became king as all men attain 
their best life work, —(1) by the guiding providence of God, (2) by some kind of choice 
of the people, (3) by a right heart and persevering will. 

1. David enlarged the kingdom. 

2. He subdued the enemies that attacked him. 

3. He organized the government. 

4. He organized the army. 

5. He artanged the services of religion. 

6. He enlarged commerce, business, and material prosperity. 

VIII. Davip’s sin marks a sad era in his life. 

IX. His REPENTANCE changed the very atmosphere of his later life. 

X. THERE WERE Two STREAMS flowing side by side; one from his sin, culminating 
in Absalom’s rebellion, but felt to the end of his life and beyond; the other from his changed 
character, his penitence, and the new phase of his religious life. This stream gradually 
widened as the evil stream grew less. David spent much of his later years in preparing 
materials for the temple which his son was to build. 

XI. DkraTH AND Buriat or Davip. David died at the age of seventy, ‘‘ full of 
days, riches, and honor”? (1 Chron. 29: 28). He was buried at Jerusalem, in the tombs 
of the kings cut in the rocks under Mount Zion. 

XII. Review or Davip’s CHARACTER. David was a noble, brave, loving man, with 
strong passions, a warm heart, and a ready, generous hand; a devoted friend, attractive, 
bright, joyous, poetic, deeply religious and devotional, strong in faith, unselfish, and sin- 
cerely good. He fell into some of the vices of the age; he committed a great crime; he was 
too easy in his family government; but his repentance and public confession prove him to 
be at heart a true and godly man, one of the greatest and best men that ever lived. He 
was a great general, a great statesman, a great poet, a great organizer, a great man. 


** For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy nate, O Jesus, be forever blessed. 


Thou wast their Rock, their Fortress, and their Might; 
Thou, Lord, their Captain in the well-fought fight ; 
Thou in the darkness drear their one true Light. 


Oh, may thy soldiers, faithful, true, and bold, 
Fight as the saints who nobly fought of old, 
And win with them the victor’s crown of gold. 


Oh, blest communion, fellowship divine; 
We feebly struggle; they in glory shine; 
Yet all are one in thee, for all are thine.” 


For, lo! there breaks a yet more Hoton, day ; 
The saints triumphant rise in bright array ; 
The King of glory passes on his way! 


From earth’s wide bounds, from ocean’s farthest coast 
Through gates of pearl streams in the countless host, 
Singing to Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
; © Hallelujah.’ ”’ 
—W.W. Howe. 
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LESSON .I. — October 4. 


SOLOMON ANOINTED KING. — 1: Kings 1: 28-39. 


Read Chapter 1. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 


Auspicious Beginnings, and Begin- 
nings Doomed to Failure. 


Tn order to make this lesson profitable, it is 
necessary to take a wide range, contrasting 
Solomon with others noticed in the passage, 
and referring to the Psalms which belong 
to the history, with an outlook into the 
kingdom of the Messiah, of which Solomon’s 
kingdom, in its hopes and possibilities, was 
a type. Psalm 72 isa good selection for 
responsive reading in the school. 


, THE BOOKS OF KINGS. 


These were originally one work by one 
writer or compiler. 

Its name is derived from its subject. 

The author is unknown. 

The object was ‘‘to bring out the divine 
government over the covenanted people ; to 
trace their sins and their repentance, God’s 
punishments and his forgiveness; to draw 
forth, for the learning of the seryants of 
God in all ages, the spiritual lessons taught 
by the voice of ‘ God in history.’ — £Wicott. 

The sources of the history are given in 
the text as three, the book of the acts of 
Solomon (1 Kings 11: 41), the book of 
the chronicles of the kings of Judah (men- 
tioned fifteen times), and the book of the 
chronicles of the kings of Israel (mentioned 
seventeen times), 


Commit Verses 28-30. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Keep the charge of the Lord thy God, to 
walk in his ways. —1 KINGS 2: 3. 


THE SECTION 


includes 1 Kings 1 to 3:3; 1 Chronicles 28 
and 29; and Psalm 45, describing the mar- 
riage probably of Solomon, with a foreign 
princess; and Psalm 72, a psalm of Solomon 
expressing his ideal of the kingdom. Both 
psalms have a typical outlook to the Mes- ‘ 
siah and his kingdom. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. Solomon became sole king in 
B. C. 1015, having first reigned six months 
in conjunction with his father. 

Place. His capital was at Jerusalem. 

David died when about 70 years old. 

Solomon was 19 or 20 when he began to 
reign. 

Professor Sayce deduces from the Monu- 
ments that Solomon began to reign about 
B.C. 962, or 53 years later than the common 
date. Higher Criticism and the Monuments, 


Peagzee 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Solomon and fis Times, by Farrar 
($1.00); Dr. Robinson’s Samael to Solo- 
mon, Dr. Gregg’s Solomon to the Captivity ; 
Tuck’s First Three Kings of Lsrael; Stan- 
ley’s Yewish Church ; Ewald’s History of 
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The time of compiling from these orig- | Jsrael ; Geikie’s Hours with the Bible (new 
inal authorities is Hance from the pe edition); Harper’s Inductive Bible Studves, 
events recorded to be about B. Cc. 562, dur- | ‘‘Samuel to Solomon ”’; Cambridge Bible 
ing the captivity of Judah. for Schools ; Expositor’s Bible ; Pulpit Com- 
mentary » Parker’s oe oe a Com- 
mentaries by Keil, Lange, Cook, Butler. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. Letters beneee Scien and Hiram, 

Adoni‘jah, Abi/athar, Ab‘ishag or Abi’shag, | king of Tyre, are found in Eusebius, and in 
Béna‘iah, Bath’shéba or Bathshe’ba, Bahu’- | Josephus’ Antiquities, VIUI., 2: 65. 75 8. 
rim, Barzil/lai, Chér’éthites, Enro’gél, Jé- | Later traditions of his history in Josephus 
héi/ada, Mahana‘im, Pél/éthites, Shu’‘nam- | Andigadidies, VIII., 1-7 and in the Arabian 
mite, Shim’éi, Za’d6k, Zérui’ah or Zérwiah, | Storzes of the Koran, XXII.,  I5=19; 
ZoVhéléth. XXVII., 20-45. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Solomon.—1. His name means ‘‘ The Peaceful,’’ still common in the East in 
the form of Suleiman. Nathan called him Jédidyah, ‘‘ the Darling of Jehovah,”’ a “ Be- 
loved of Jehovah.’’ : 

2. He was born about B. C. 1035 or 1034, in Jerusalem, and must have been nineteen 
or twenty years old when he was called to become king. ; 

3- His father was David, in the maturity of his age; and his mother was Bathsheba, 
the granddaughter of the wise Ahithophel. Solomon was their first son after their legal 
marriage (2 Sam. 12: 24), and he had three younger brothers (1 Chron. 3: 5). : 

4. ‘He inherited from his mother and the councillor Ahithophel sagacity, quickness 
of judgment, judicial insight, and perhaps some measure of sensual weakness; from his 
father, thoughtfulness, literary tastes, the skill of ruling, and an interest in religion. His 
bodily form and countenance must have borne the graceful. characteristics of all David’s 
children; and, if we may follow the descriptions given in the Canticles, he was fair, with 
‘bushy locks, dark as the raven’s wing, yet not without a golden glow,’ tall and impos- 
ing.’? — Tuck. 

5: He was placed under the care and training of the prophet Nathan, a faithful, pure, 
and wise teacher. He would be brought up thus in the religion and learning of the Jews. 
He developed a great taste for science and literature (1 Kings 4: 32-34). He had the 
advantages of being the child of David’s later years and the subdued piety which character- 
ized those years. His mother, too, doubtless, joined with David in his penitential piety, 
for she had great influence over him to the last. 

6. On the other hand, he was ‘“‘ born to the purple’’; he was brought up in luxury 
and wealth, and knew nothing of the hardships which developed much of the character of 
his father. The influences of the court were as bad around him as about Absalom, and he 
had to resist all the temptations of a beautiful and flattered youth. 

PracticaL. Almost every child born inte a Christian family has greater opportunities 
and blessings then even Solomon had. All Solomon’s wisdom and wealth could not 
bring him so many advantages, and comforts, and blessings as a poor child may have in this 
age. How much God and your parents expect of you. Many ahope and joy depends on , 
you for fruition. Whether you shall be the blessing of your parents’ old age or bring 
their gray hairs in sorrow to the grave depends upon your conduct. 

II. His Accession to the Throne. — Three influences brought Solomon to the 
throne. (1) His inheritance as the son of David. (2) His fitness for the place and the work, 
while the other heirs, ‘‘ such men as Amnon, Absalom, and Adonijah, — men of fierce pas- 
sions and haughty temperament, — would be singularly unfitted to carry out the peaceful 
and religious designs which David wished to bequeath to his successor.’”? — Farrar. @) 
His choice and adoption by the people. 

PractTicaL. ‘These three influences have to do with the success of the young people of 
to-day. . There is an element of divine Providence in every life beyond the individual’s con- 
trol. But his use of it and his choice of those things which fit him for usefulness will 
largely determine his career. 

David was growing old, and the infirmities of age were rapidly growing upon him. 
‘‘ He was not much more than seventy, and in modern times many men at that age are full 
of vigor. But the Jews at this period rarely outlived the threescore and ten of man’s allotted 
time. Indeed Solomon and Manasseh were the only kings of Judah who survived the age 
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OCTOBER 4. 


SOLOMON ANOINTED KING. 


1 KINGS 1: 28-39. 


28. Then king David answered 
and said, Call me Bath-sheba. And 
she came into the king’s presence, 
and stood before the king. 

29. And the king sware, and said, 
' As the Lorp liveth, that hath re- 
deemed my soul out of all distress, 

30. 7 Even as I sware unto thee 
by the Lorp God of Israel, saying, 


my throne in my stead ; even so will 
I certainly do this day. 

31. Then Bath-sheba bowed with 
her face to the earth, and did rever- 
ence to the king, and said, * Let my 
lord king David live for ever. 

32. And king David said, Call 
me Zadok the priest, and Nathan 
the prophet, and Benaiah the son of 


Assuredly Solomon thy son shall | Jehoiada, And they came before 
reign after me, and he shall sit upon | the king, 
Sem 9 Rey. VER. : 


Ver. 31. For reverence, obeisance. 


of sixty.”? — Farrar. The question 
of his successor must have been in 
every one’s thoughts. 

Adonijah, the son of Haggith, 
who had been born to David at 
Hebron, and was thus a man of 
between thirty and forty, had be- 
come, by the death of Absalom, the 
heir to the throne, if the succession 
were determined by strict descent. 
Like his elder half-brother, he was 
famous at once for his manly beauty 
and by showing no fitness for the 
throne, intellectually or otherwise. 
Following his example, he had for 
some time affected regal state in 
chariots, horses, and running foot- 
men; but his father, always weakly 
blind to the faults of his children, 


shut his eyes to these dangerous as- 
sumptions, as he had before to the faults of Amnon and Absalom. — Gezkze. Taking ad- 
vantage of David’s increasing feebleness (1 Kings 1: 1), he resolved to make himself king. 
When Adonijah thought his project ripe he invited his adherents, with all the king’s sons 
(except Solomon), who seem to have shared his jealousy, to a great banquet at the rock 
of Zoheleth near Enrogel, a fountain close to Jerusalem onthe southeast, ‘‘in the royal 
garden”? according to Josephus, and probably near Siloam. Here, amid the mirth of 
the festival, the cry was raised, ‘* Long live King Adonijah.’’ Joab, the mighty warrior, 
and Abiathar, one of the high priests were among his abettors. 

But Solomon had been previously, perhaps secretly, selected by David as his most fitting 
successor. Nathan, the prophet, learning of the proceedings of Adonijah, immediately set 
to work to defeat the plan. He informed Bathsheba of what was going on, and she went 
to David and told him; while she was yet speaking Nathan himself came in and confirmed 
her report. 

28. Then King David said, Call me Bathsheba, who ‘‘had retired before 
Nathan entered, in accordance with Oriental ideas of propriety. So when Bathsheba was 
again sent for (v. 28) Nathan retired (v. 32).’’ — Cook. 

29. And the king sware, and said. The king had no hesitation, but, with his old- 
time energy and rapidity, from his sick-bed he issues his orders. Hath redeemed my 
soul out of all distress. The repeated deliverance out of straits and danger — “‘ out of 
the hand of all his enemies, and out of the hand of Saul,’? — was one of the most remark- 
able features of David’s life, and it is no wonder that he repeatedly commemorates it, con- 
verting every adjuration into an act of thanksgiving. — Pulpit Commentary. 

32. Call me Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah the son 
of Jehoiada. The order of names marks the position of the persons with respect to the 
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33. The king also said unto them, 
1 Take with you the servants of your 
lord, and cause Solomon my son to 
ride upon my own mule, and bring 
him down to * Gihon, 

34. And let Zadok the priest and 
Nathan the prophet * anoint him 
there king over Israel : and * blow 
ye with the trumpet, and say, God 
save king Solomon. 

35. Then ye shall come up after 
him, that he may come and sit upon 
my throne; for he shall be king in 


my stead: and I have appointed him 
to be ruler over Israel and over 


Judah. 
36. And Benaiah the son of Jehoi- 


ada answered the king, and said, 
Amen: the Lorp God of my lord 
the king say so /vo. 

37. As the Lorp hath been with 
my lord the king, even so be he with 
Solomon, and make his throne 
greater than the throne of my lord 
king David. 


I 2 Sam. 20: 6. 22 Chron. 32: 30. 

33 Sam. 10325 26: 3, 325) 2 Sam. 2: 45 65°35 
x Kings 19: 16; 2 Kings: 33 11: 12. 

42 Sam.15: 10; 2 Kings 9: 133 11:14. 


Rev. VER.: 


Ver. 35., And he shall come, for that he may come. 
Ver. 35. For vzdev, prince. 


Damascus Gate. 


mine own mule. 


matter in hand, — 
Rawlinson. The 
combination of the 
high priest, the pro- 
phet, and the captain 
of the body - guard 


would show the. 
people that the pro- 
ceedings had _ the 
king’s sanction, — 
Cook. 

33. The ser- 


vants of your 
Lord. The Chere- 
thites and Pelethites, 
who formed the™ 
royal body - guard 
(see v. 38). Per. 
haps also the Gib- 
borim, or ‘‘ mighty 
men.’’ Compare 2 
Samuel 20: 6, 7. 
Cause Solomon . 
- . to ride upon 


From a Photograph. 


The Rabbins tell us that it was death to ride on the king’s mule 


without his permission; and thus it would be the more evident to all that the proceedings 


with respect to Solomon had David’s sanction. 
merely to do Solomon honor, that he was thus mounted. — Coo, 


Gihon. 


It was probably with this object, and not 
Bring him down to 


Either the valley that ran from the Damascus Gate between the Temple hill and 


Mount Zion, —called afterwards the Tyropceum, — or the valley west of Jerusalem. 


34. Anoint him there, 


The anointing was the most solemn portion of the cere- 


monies connected with the installation of a new king. We only read of its being done on 


some very marked occasions. 


The ceremony is intended to symbolize the outpouring of 


gifts from above upon the new monarch, — Cambridge Bible. Blow ye with the trumpet, 
to proclaim to all the announcement that Solomon was king. 


35. That he may come up to Zion and the palace. 


as David’s partner and successor, 


father, Jehoiada, was a chief priest. 


And sit upon my throne 


He reigned about six months as co-regent. 

36. Benaiah, the commander-in-chief of Solomon’s army, in place of Joab. 
Amen: so let it be. 

37. Make his throne greater than the throne of my lord king David. 


His 


Every 
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38. So Zadok the priest, and 39. And Zadok the priest took a 
Nathan the prophet, and Benaiah | horn of oil out of the tabernacle, 
the son of Jehoiada, and the Chere- | and anointed Solomon. And they 
thites, and the Pelethites, went | blew the trumpet; and all the 
down, and caused Solomon to ride | people said, God save king Sol- 
upon king David’s mule, and brought | omon. 
him to Gihon, 


+ Rey. VER,: Ver. 39. For ¢adernacle, tent. 


wise father is glad to see his son do better than he himself has done. And doubly so when 
he thinks of the people and the cause, and not of himself. 

ILLUSTRATION. There is a story, which I suppose to be true, but if not it is good 
enough to be true, that when the younger Professor Silliman of Yale was once lecturing in New 
York his father was in the audience. A gentleman sitting close behind him was so inter- 
ested and aroused that he exclaimed in an audible whisper, ‘‘ He beats the old gent.’’ The 
father, turning around to the unknown man, replied, ‘‘ He ought to; he stands on my 
shoulders.’’ 

Cherethites and Pelethites, either ‘f executioners ’’ and ‘‘ couriers’? or companies of for- 
eign body-guards, to execute the king’s commands,’ So the French kings had Swiss guards; 
the Vatican to-day is guarded by Swiss soldiers, and the sultans have the Janissaries. 

39. And all the people said, God save king Solomon. ‘They accepted him as 
their king, ‘‘ with shouts that rent the earth with the sound thereof.’’ ‘The attempt of 
Adonijah was thus nipped in the bud. He himself was permitted to live, so long as he 

_ behaved in a safe and proper manner, 

THE RATIFICATION BY THE PropLe. In 1 Chronicles 28 and 29 there is an account 
of a great assembly of the princes, the army officers, the statesmen, and the Jewish leaders, 
called by David. To them he told his plans for the temple, presented Solomon to them as 
their king, and entreated both him and the people to keep all his commandments with a 
perfect heart and a willing mind, ‘‘ that ye may possess this good land, and leave it for an 
inheritance for your children after you forever.’? And David said to Solomon his son, ‘‘ Be 
strong and of good courage, and do z¢.; fear not, nor be dismayed, for the Lord God, even 
my God, w// de with thee; he will not fail thee, nor forsake thee, until thou hast finished 
all the work for the service of the house of the Lord’’ (1 Chron. 28: 20). 

The leaders accepted of Solomon as king, proved that they were in sympathy with his 
great work by immense contributions given with great joy, and confirmed their allegiance 
by religious services, sacrifices, and a great feast of thanksgiving. 

PracTIcaAL. 1. We are called to a greater and grander kingdom than Solomon’s. 

2. There is only one condition of true success, and that is whole-hearted service of 
God and desire for righteousness. David’s advice to Solomon is the advice of every good 
man to the young. 

The stone that is fitted for the wall will find its place in the wall. 

4. The dethronement of the false by the enthronement of the true suggests the follow- 
ing applications of this principle: (1) Vain thoughts are to be expelled by the incoming 
of what is wise and good. (2) Self-will is to be conquered by a nobler and stronger will. 
(3) Unworthy affections are to be overcome by a worthy love. (4) Error is to be sub- 
dued by truth. (5) Care is to be extirpated by prayer. (6) Evils reigning in society are 
to be overthrown by what is nobler than they. Apply this broadly, e. g., wholesome liter- 
ature must defeat pernicious. Low amusements, intoxicating drinks, etc., will pass away 
when there is the establishment of nobler substitutes for these. — Rev. A. Rowland. 

Ill. The Closing of Some Careers and Their Lessons for Us. — First. 
AponiAH. Adonijah, talented, beautiful, ambitious, uncontrolled, and passionate, was 
allowed by Solomon to go free, after the failure of his attempt to be king. But soon he 
was plotting again. He wanted to marry Abishag, who belonged to his father’ David’s 
harem. This was a practical attempt, according to Oriental customs, to gain the throne. 
Solomon saw through the plan, and Adonijah was quickly executed. His life-was a failure, 
like a young tree early withered away from the roots. 

(1) “He was a spoilt child. ‘His father had not displeased him at any time’ (chap. _ 
I: 6). There is no greater unkindness and injustice to a child than over-indulgence. (2) 
He was endowed by nature with a dangerous property. ‘ He also was a very goodly man.’ 
Gifts of form and feature, much as all admire them, and much as some covet them, are 
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frequently a snare to their possessor. (3) He was cursed with an smerdanate ambition. 
‘I will be king.’ ‘Cursed,’ for it has cursed and blighted many | lives. ‘ Ambition, 
says the most eloquent of divines, ‘is the most troublesome and vexatious passion that can 
afflict the sons of men. It is an infinite labor to make a man’s self miserable.’ (4) 
He stooped to unworthy means to attain his object. (5) He was not without warning, 
but it was in vain. ‘The failure of his first conspiracy should have kept him from the 
second. (6) Zhe end of the conspirators foreshadows (a) the judgment and (b) the doom 
of the enemies of Christ.’ — Pulpit Commentary. 2 

SECOND. oad is the type of a worldly man. (1) He was very talented, of large. 
abilities, and accomplished much in a military way for the nation. (2) He was ‘the 
Douglass of the house of David,’’ and, on the whole, faithful to him, but*(3) he was 
headstrong, overbearing, and self-willed, often cruel, and letting nothing stand in the way 
of the accomplishment of his purposes. (4) He attained to a large measure of worldly 
success. (5) He left no positive influence for good on the nation, but often his conduct 
had a very bad effect. He joined in the rebellion of Adonijah, and was executed by Sol- 
omon at David’s command, not so much for the rebellion as for his murders, which ought 
to have been punished before. He was too dangerous a man to be allowed to plot against 
the young king. 

THIRD. SHIMEI was another who was executed by Solomon. He had cursed David 
and railed bitterly at him, as he was flying from Absalom. He took the meanest possible 
advantage of David’s temporary disaster. He belonged to the family of Saul, and might 
have made trouble, for, ‘‘ with Oriental fickleness, he would curse Solomon as readily as he 
had David, should a reverse of fortune come upon him. He ‘‘had twoillustrious descend- 
ants in the persons of Mordecai and Queen Esther.’’ 

ILLUSTRATION. A gentleman had a talk with a wicked man. ‘‘ You do not look as 
if you had prospered by your wickedness,’’ said the gentleman. ‘‘ / haven’¢ prospered at 
it,’ cried the man feelingly. ‘‘It is business that doesn’t pay. If I had given half the 
time and energy to some honest calling which I have spent in trying to get a living without 
work, I might be now a man of property and character instead of the homeless wretch I 
am.’’? He then told his history, and ended by saying, ‘‘ I have been twice in State prison, 
and I have made acquaintance with all sorts of miseries in my life, but / Ze// you my 
worst punishment is in being what I ant.”’ 

FourTH. ABIATHAR was the older high priest. He had been good to David in his 
early youth, and had been true to him ever since. Zadok, a younger man, had been 
joined with him, and in later years had gained the greater prominence and power. Abia- 
thar, for this reason or some other, had joined in the plans of Adonijah, and for this he 
was compelled to retire to his estate at Anathoth, a short distance north of Jerusalem. 
His former noble services preserved his life and permitted him to go down to the grave in 
peace. 

IV. The Outlook; the Possibilities; the Ideal.— Psa. 72. Solomon stood 
on the threshold of a great, prosperous, well-organized kingdom, the most hopeful the 
world had seen, containing within it the germs of the true religion and the hopes of the 
ea It was the type of the kingdom of God, the heir of the promises to Abraham and 

avid. 

It was Solomon’s opportunity to make this kingdom the ideal kingdom of the world, 
to which all kingdoms should look for a model; which should proclaim the one true God, 
the true worship of God, perfect righteousness in rulers and people, and the blessings and 
happiness which God would give to all who would thus serve him and bless men. All 
this would hasten the coming of the kingdom of heaven on earth, and would faintly sym- 
bolize what that kingdom, through the Messiah, was to be. 

This ideal is set forth in the Seventy-second Psalm, which was probably written by Sol- 
omon. The preposition ‘‘ for’? in the inscription is the same that is usually translated 
‘of’ in other inscriptions signifying the author. ‘* A psalm of or by Solomon.’? ‘* The 
inscription, beyond all doubt, means to say that the psalm is Solomon’s. Nor do I see any 
reason for rejecting the tradition thus conveyed to us. Delitzsch contends that we find here 
the marks both of Solomon’s style and of Solomon’s time; that the expressions are arranged 
for the most part in distichs, like the proverbs, that the character of the poetry is reflect- 
ive, that it is rich in images, borrowed from the world of nature. Besides this, the allu- 
_ sion to Sheba and to Tarshish, and even the'extent of dominion which it is hoped would 

be given to the king, all harmonize with the reign of Solomon better than of any other Jew- 
ish monarch.”’ 283 Perowne. Let us, then, look at this psalm as presenting Solomon’s ideal, 
which was but imperfectly realized by him, but is still the ideal of national government, to 
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be fulfilled in the kingdom of the Messiah, and in all nations so far as they realize this 
ideal through him. 

_ First. RIGHTEOUSNESS AND JUSTICE. Vs. 1, 2. These not only characterize the 
divine government, but any government is good just in proportion as it embodies these. 

_ Seconp. Peace. V. 3. The necessary result of righteous government. It is peace 
in righteousness. Peace includes prosperity, for prosperous times naturally follow good 
government and righteousness between men. In Christ’s kingdom is peace with God 
peace with men, peace with ourselves; peace that passeth all understanding. But here, 
too, it is ‘* peace in righteousness.”’ ; 

THIRD. PECULIAR CARE FOR THE PooR AND NEEDY. Vs. 4, 12, 14. This is the 
characteristic of all good government, of all good people. The test of righteousness is 
not how we treat the rich and powerful, but how we treat the poor, the weak, the helpless. 
The test of true courtesy is politeness to the stranger, the retiring, the obscure, the despised. 

FourTH. DESTRUCTION OF THE OppREssoR. Vs. 4, 14. No oppressor can exist 
in Christ’s kingdom. He either changes them from oppressors into friends and helpers or 
destroys them. Every oppressor must take his choice. Sin, Satan, all enemies, all op- 
pressors of men shall be destroyed. 

FirtH. Deep Revicious Lirr. Vs. 5,15. The deepest and most essential thing 
in a man’s life is his religion. A man without reverence is a man without ideals, without 
inspiration; a man like the one pictured in Bunyan’s House of the Interpreter, witha muck- 
rake, seeing only dust and dirt while all the stars of heaven are shining over him in their 
glory. ; 

SIXTH. REFRESHING COMFORT AND TENDER Love. V. 6. The reign of the 
monarch would be accompanied by signal tokens of the divine favor and blessing, like the 
dew upon Gideon’s fleece, like refreshing and abundant showers after a drought. So 
Christ came with the tenderest love to the afflicted, to those who were deprived of earthly 
comforts, to the sad, the weary, the heavy laden, the outcast. é 

SEVENTH. REVIVALS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. The righteous, not the wicked, should flour- 
ish. A revival of true religion is always a revival of righteousness. It is to all good works 
like the springtime to the fruits of the earth. 

ILLusTRATION. ‘‘I have had twenty-one years’ experience among natives. I have 
seen the semi-civilized and the uncivilized. I have lived with the Christian 
native, and I have lived, dined, and slept with the cannibal. I have visited Christianity 
theislands of the New Hebrides, which I sincerely trust will not be handed and 
over to the tender mercies of France. I have visited the Loyalty Group, Civilization. 
I have seen the work of missions in the Samoan Group, I know all the 
islands of the Society Group, I have lived for ten years in the Hervey Group, I know a 
few of the groups close on the line, and for at least nine years of my life I have lived with 
the savages of New Guinea; dut have never yet met with a single man or woman, or 
with a single people, that your civilization without Christianity has civilized.’’ — Rev. 
Fames Chalmers, of the London Missionary Society. ; 

ILLUSTRATION. Rev. Mr. Sheldon gives the same testimony as the result of his expe- 
rience among the Indians. 

EigHtH. THE KINGDOM SHALL BE WIDELY EXTENDED. Vs. 8-11. Not neces- 
sarily in form, but in influence, and usefulness, and power. To-day nearly one third of 
the world and three fourths of the wealth and power are in the hands of Christian nations 
in which righteousness most prevails. 

THE Promise that the kingdom of Christ shall rule over all the world is found many 
times in Scripture (Psa. 45: 6; Dan. 2: 35; 7: 14; Isa. 9: 7; Zech. 14: 9; Luke 1: 
B33 Rev. 112 15). 

ENCOURAGEMENT comes from this promise. We are fighting no losing battle. We 
are working for no waning cause. Care, self-denial, labor will all reap their reward in 
success. 

ILLUSTRATION. The emblem of the Paris city mission, poor and small as it is amid 
the grandeur of the city, is the 4vc de Triomphe; and its motto is ‘‘ Paris for Christ.”’ 

Nintu. THe RicGHTEous KINGDOM SHALL RECEIVE TRIBUTE FROM ALL NATIONS. 
Vs. 10, 11. This is necessarily so. Righteousness makes it more prosperous and in- 
ventive, and thus able to supply what all other nations want. And as the-other nations 
become civilized, and righteous, and Christian, the mutual benefit of all will be greater. 
All fair commercial transactions benefit both parties (v. 17). 

Tur WHOLE WorLD must contribute to Christ’s kingdom. It is wonderful even now 
how the world powers are aiding his cause. They build ships, and missionaries sail in 
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them. They make wars, and China is opened to the gospel. They extend commerce, 
and missionaries settle in Japan. They send Stanley through Africa, and missionaries 
tread the same path. Printing-presses, telephones, telegraphs, art, science, discovery, in- 
vention are all building the highway on which Christ is riding to his triumph. %e. 
TenrH. A RicHreous KinGbpoM SHALL Be Prosperous. V. 16, Extraordinary 
fruitfulness of the soil and an extraordinary increase of population are anticipated, as in 
Isaiah 4: 1; 27: 6; Zechariah 2: 4; 10: 10. The ideais that the whole country should 
be one bright, sunny picture of gladness and fertility, the corn fields being seen not only in 
the valleys, but rising, terrace above terrace, along the mountain sides, till they reach their. 
summits. In Christ’s kingdom the abundance of grain represents the fruits of the Spirit. 
All virtues shall abound and flourish. God’s people, the fruit of the gospel, shall be 
greatly increased and fill the earth. At least three fourths of the sickness and the early 
deaths are preventable. They are caused by sin and ignorance, The prosperity of Christ’s 
kingdom develops the individual Christian. : 
ILLUSTRATION. Peculiar food in abundance, with larger space to grow in, transforms 
a common worker honey-bee into a queen bee. The larger sphere, the grander hopes and 


ideas, the fuller gifts of the Holy Spirit, the greater self-denial, the inspiration to prayer _ 


and thought, which missions bring to the soul, transform the ordinary Christian. 
ELEVENTH. THe KiINncbDoM SHALL ENpuRE. Vs. 17-19. Solomon’s kingdom 
would have endured till to-day had the people continued righteous. Just so far as it was 
more righteous than the rest of the world it has endured in its influence upon men. Christ’s 
kingdom shall endure forever, because it realizes the ideal, and the whole earth shall be 
filled with its glory. : 


LESSON II. — October 11. 
SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE. —1 Kings 3: 5-15. 


Read Chapter 3. Commit Verses II, 12. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 
What Shall We Choose ? 


In our last lesson we studied Solomon’s 
way to the kingdom and its lessons, and left 
him firmly seated on the throne. 

To-day we see the source of his great 
power and success in the choice that was 
presented to him at the beginning of. his 
reign, and his choosing that which was wise 
and right, instead of that which might 
naturally seem more desirable to an ambi- 
tious young man. 

The lesson to be taught is found in the 
different objects set before every person at 
the beginning of life, the object which it is 
the wisest to choose, and the reasons and 
motives for so choosing. Every argument, 
illustration, and example should be employed 
to persuade each scholar to make the right 
choice and to make it Now. 


THE SECTION 
includes 1 Kings 3: 3-15; the parallel, 2 
Chronicles 1: 1-13; 1 Kings 4: 29; and 
the Scripture texts given below. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom. — PSA. III: 10, 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Asking for wisdom, James 1: 5, and the 
promises to those that ask in Matt. 7: 7— 
12; Luke If: 9=13. 

Messages given through dreams to Jacob, 
Gen. 28: 12; to Joseph, Gen. 37: 5-10; 
interpreted by Joseph, Gen. 4o and 41; to 
Daniel, Dan. 7; interpreted by Daniel, 
Dan. 2 and 4; to Joseph, Matt. 1: 20; 2: 
13, 19, 22; to Pilate’s wife, Matt. 27: 
19; to Paul, Acts 16: 93; 23: 11. Instruc- 
tion through dreams, Job 4: 13-17; 33: 
14-18. 

The value of wisdom, Prov. 2: 2-5; 3: 
13-243 4: 5=03; 8: 10, 113 16! 16, 223 
Eccl. 9: 15-18; 1 Cor. 2: 9=13. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


The commentaries and books upon the 
period of the history referred to in our last 
lesson. These treat this story very briefly, 
but are suggestive. On the life-choice see 
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HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. B. c. 1015, the early part of 
Solomon’s reign, 

Place. Gibeon, a high hill six miles north 
of Jerusalem, now called El Jib. Here was 
the ancient tabernacle constructed by Moses 
(2 Chron. ©: 3). 


Solomon. 18 or 20 years old. 


** Pizarro’s Choice’? in Prescott’s Congwest 
of Peru, 1.; 203; ‘“*The Two Feasts’ in 
Abbott’s History of Cyrus the Great ; ‘* Her- 
cules’Choice’’; ‘* The Philosopher’s Scales,’? 
by Jane Taylor; ‘* The Present Crisis’? in 
Lowell’s Foems. On dreams see the ency- 
clopeedias, and Plato’s Zimeus, 46, 47. On 
the number of sacrifices, see Herodotus 1: 


50 and 7: 43. 


5. In‘ Gibeon the Lorn appeared 
to Solomon? in a dream by night : 


and God said, Ask what I shall give 
thee. 


¥2 Chron. 1: 7. 2 Num. 12:63; Matt. 1: 203 2: 13, 19. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Great Festival at Gibeon. — Solomon, after a number of preliminary diffi- 
culties, had come into a settled peace, which lasted almost 4o years. In his time 


The hooked chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood: 
The trumpet spake not to the armed throng.” 


“ No war or battle’s sound 
: Was heard the world around ; 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung; 


The first work of Solomon was to hold a great national festival at Gibeon, a commanding 
elevation about six miles north of Jerusalem, ‘* because here stood the 
ancient tabernacle constructed by Moses and the brazen altar made by The Place. 
Bezaleel, nearly 500 years before, under the shadow of Sinai (2 Chron. 1: 

3, 5); and because here Zadok, the high priest from the time of Saul, had charge of the 
religious sacrifices.’? This was the great high place, till the temple was built. Here 
Solomon went in an imposing civil, religious, and military procession of the 

leaders of the whole nation, and, ‘‘ with Oriental magnificence, like Xerxes The Guests. 
‘at Troy, he offered a thousandfold holocaust in sacrifice to Jehovah.” 

EXxAMpPLes. That this number is not improbable may be seen from other historic 
examples. Croesus, king of Lydia, the magnificent Solomon of classic his- 
tory, at one time ‘‘ offered up three thousand of every kind of sacrificial 
beast ’’ to the god of the Delphic Oracle. — Herodotus 1: 50. Xerxes, —on 
bis way from Persia with his immense army for the purpose of conquering Greece, reached 
Troy, where he ‘‘ made an offering of a thousand oxen to the Trojan 
Minerva, while the Magians poured libations to the heroes who were slain 
at Troy.’? — Herod 7: 43. is 

«But a very small part of the victim was really burned, — only the fat of the inwards, — 
. while the shoulder was the portion, or fee, of the sacrificing priest. The king in this case 
provided all the offerings, and invited the whole nation to the feast, to which the character 
of a religious solemnity was thus imparted.’? — 7réstram. This explains 
the great number of the sacrifices; for they were necessary for the food Use of the 
of the immense crowds assembled. Meat was a luxury, and not the daily = Saer/fices. 
food of the people. 

The object of this great assembly was to unify the people under Solomon, to show the 
nation that he stood by the religion and the God of his fathers, to 
extend the influence of religion over the nation, to learn the sentiments of 
the people, and to bring all into harmony with himself and his plans. 

Ul. Solomon’s Dream.—V.5. The Lord appearedtoSolomon 
in a dream. It was probably at the close of this season of worship, when his mind had 
been elevated into a high state of religious fervor by the protracted services. — 7. /. and 
B. This was the first of three dream messages to Solomon. ‘‘ In approval of his sacrifice 
Jehovah granted a vision to the youthful king.’’ ‘* Will the Lord be pleased with thousands 
of rams and ten thousands of rivers of oil, when all the beasts of the forest are his, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills? (Micah 6: 7; 1 Sam. 15: 22). No; but God always accepts 
a willing sacrifice in accordance with the purpose and sincerity of the giver. In reward for 
the pure intention of the king, he appeared to Solomon in a dream, and said, ‘ Ask what I 


shall give thee.’ ’? — Farrar. 


Cresus. 


Xerxes. 


Object of the 
Assembly. 
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1 KINGS 3: 5-15. LESSON II. FourTH QUARTER. 
OO ee eee 

DREAMS AS A MEDIUM OF DIVINE COMMUNICATIONS. I. There are not a few 
instances in the Bible where God spoke to men through dreams; as to Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph, Pharaoh — interpreted by Joseph, Solomon, Daniel, N ebuchadnezzar — interpreted 
by Daniel, — Joseph the husband of Mary, Pilate’s wife, Paul. In Job are two instances of 
instruction through dreams, —the vivid vision of Eliphaz (Job 4: 13-17), and in the 
speech of Elihu (Job 33: 13-18). In Joel (2: 28, 29) there is a prophesy quoted in the 
Acts (2: 17, 18) that ‘‘ your daughters shall prophesy, and your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream dreams.”’ : : 

Psalms 27: 21, margin of R. V., ‘‘ For so he giveth unto his beloved in sleep.’ ’ 

2. The nature of dreams is such as to make it very possible and natural God should 
make impressions on the mind when it is thus abstracted from the rush and whirl of out- 
ward impressions through the senses. (See Lncyclopedia Britannica, article, ‘ Dreams.’’) 

3. Some curious facts. ‘‘ Kant says that we can dream more in a minute than we can 
act during a day.’’ ‘* Dr. Gregory, having applied a bottle of hot water 
to his feet on going to bed, dreamed that he was making a journey to Mt. Dreams. 
Etna, and found the heat insufferable.’? Compare De Quincy’s dreams in nv 
his Confessions of an Opium Eater. Coleridge professes to have composed his poem, 
“‘ Kubla Khan,’? ina dream. He had taken an anodyne prescribed for a slight indisposi- 
tion and fell asleep in his chair while reading in Purchas’s Pilgrimage of a palace built by 
Kubla Khan. He continued for about three hours in a profound sleep, and awoke with a 
vivid impression that he had composed from 200 to 300 lines of verse. He 
at once wrote the fragment as it is now preserved. At this point he was Coleridge's 
called away, and on his return, an hour later, the rest of the poem had Dream of 
vanished from his memory. ‘‘ Tartini, a distinguished violin player, issaid Kub/a Khan. 
to have composed his ‘ Devil’s Sonata’ under the inspiration of a dream, : 
in which the devil appeared to him and invited him to a trial of skill upon his own instru- 
ment, which he accepted, and awoke with the music of the sonata so vividly : 
impressed upon his mind that he had no difficulty in committing it to Tartini’s 
paper.”? ‘Benjamin Franklin believed that he was instructed super- Devil's 
naturally in his dreams concerning the issue of current events.’’ (See Sonata. 
the American Cyclopedia.) 

4. Wide belief. ‘‘ A great number of instances are on record in the Greek and Latin 
classics of remarkable dreams.’’ As of Julius Czesar’s wife Calpurnia; the dream of Brutus 
before his last battle. In Homer, dreams are said to be sent by the gods. Clytemnestra 
had prescience of the fall of Troy, in the Agamemnon of Eschylus. 

Liprary on dreams. Seafield’s Literature and Curiosities of Dreams (London, 1877), 
Dr. Carl du Prel, Zhe Philosophy of Mysticism (Redway, 1889), and most books upon the 
nature of the mind. 

PRACTICAL. (1) ‘‘ Dreams become significant when they are the concentrated essence 
of the main stream of the waking thoughts, and picturesquely exhibit the tendency of 
the character. This is precisely the use of dreams: our tendencies, unbridled by reason 
and fact, run on to results; and we see the character unimpeded by social checks, and as it 
would be were it unmodified by the restraints, and efforts, and external considerations of our 
conscious hours. Our vanity, our pride, our malice, our impurity, our deceit, our every ~ 
evil passion has free play, and shows us its finished result, and in so vivid and true, though 
caricatured, a form, that we are startled and withdrawn from our purpose.’’ — Marcus Dods. 
(2) Visions and dreams of the young have their use if they bring to us ideals and possibili- 
ties which we shall seek to make real and true. A man cannot be even a first-rate scien- 
tist without some use of his imaginative faculties. 

Ill. The Choice Presented. — V. 5. And God said, Ask what I shall give 
thee. As there is no limitation in the implied offer, an absolutely unlimited range 
of choice is here placed before Solomon. He might ask anything that omnipotence could 
supply. This would reveal what it was that was really uppermost in his desires. — 
Prof. Wm. H. Green. There is nothing good for us in all his treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge which he is not most ready, with abounding fulness, to impart. The Lord is 
never displeased with large asking —so that it be proper asking — and his free bounty 
delights to surpass the largest requests and most audacious hopes of the petitioner. — 
Kutto. Yet the kind of answer would depend on what was really best for 
the young king. ‘*God does not give blank checks to those whom he Blank Checks 
cannot trust to fill them up rightly. When James and John tried to commit to Whom. 
Jesus to a blind promise ‘that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever we 
shall ask of thee,’ their answer was a question as to what they wished. ‘ Delight thyself 
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OcTOBER 11. SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE. t KInGs 3: 5-18. 


6. And* Solomon said, Thou hast | of heart with thee; and thou hast 
shewed unto thy servant David my | kept for him this great kindness, 
father great mercy “ according as he | that thou hast * given him a son 
* walked before thee in truth, and | to sit on his throne, as ¢¢ zs this 
in righteousness, and in uprightness | day. 

12 Chron. 1: 8. 


2x Kings 2:43 9: 4; 2 Kings20: 3; Psa. 15: 2. Rev. VER.: ; 
31 Kings 1: 48. Ver. 6. (2) Great kindness. 


also in the Lord; and he shall give thee the desires of thine heart.’ God loves us too 
well to let us have carte blanche, unless our wills run parallel with his. He is a foolish 
and cruel father who promises compliance with all his child’s unknown wishes. Not 
such is our Father’s loving discipline. It is to those who ‘ abide in Christ,’ and have him 
abiding in them, molding their longings and prayers, that the great promise is sealed: ‘ Ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you.’ ?? — Maclaren. 

PRACTICAL. 1. ‘That blessed and most loving offer is made toevery human soul. To 
the meanest of us all God flings open the treasuries of heaven. We fail to attain the best 
gifts, because so few of us earnestly desire them, and so many disbelieve the offer that is 
made of them. Yet there is no living soul to which God has not given the choice of good 
and evil. ‘He hath set fire and water before thee: stretch forth thy hand unto whether 
thou wilt.’ ? — Farrar. ; 


Daughters of Time the hypocritic days, Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, To each they offer gifts after his will, — 
And marching single in an endless file, Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
— Emerson. 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay; ’? Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking ; ? Tis only God may be had for the asking. 
' — Lowell. 


2. ‘*You must choose; your refusal to choose is itself a choice, and it is the liberty to 
choose your own aim in life, and at last your own destiny, that makes life so serious.’? — 
Heber Evans. ‘‘ People think that it is possible for them to postpone making a choice. 
But it is not. To-day every one in this school will again choose between godliness and 
the service of the world; for if you do not choose the one, by the very refusal to 


choose that, you choose the other.’? — Schaufiler. 
“ Our lives are songs ; God writes the words, We must write the music, whatever the song, 
And we set them to music at pleasure ; Whatever its rhyme or meter 5 
And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, And if it is sad we can make it glad, 
As we choose to fashion the measure. Or if sweet, we can make it sweeter.” 


ILLUSTRATION. Lowell’s poem, ‘‘ The Crisis ’’ : — 


‘* Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or evil side. 


Then it is ‘the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified.” 
ILLUSTRATION. Life is like the riddle of Edipus,— it must be solved or we must 
erish. 
c The necessity of choosing is a great educational force. ‘‘ The strongest principle 
of growth lies in human choice.”? — George Eliot. 

4. Choosing is a test of character. It is not what we get, but what we choose; not 
money or poverty, but the love of money; not success in gaining pleasure, ‘ 
but what we seek first, that tests us as to what we really are. What we Choosing, 
have and what we do often depend on many things outside of ourselves. a Test. 
What we choose is the work of our hearts and wills. 

ILLUSTRATION. Men are four. (1) He who knows not, and knows not he knows 
not: he is a fool; shun him. (2) He who knows not, and knows he knows not: he 
is simple ; teach him. (3) He who knows, and knows not he knows: he is asleep ; 
wake him. (4) He who knows, and knows he knows: heis wise ; follow him. — Arad 
proverb. i. , 

IV. The Question Argued. — Vs. 6-8. Solomon, before deciding what to choose, 
carefully considered his circumstances and needs, thus showing that well-balanced mind 
on which it was possible to bestow the gift of wisdom. 

First CONSIDERATION. Goa’s mercy to his father. ; 

6. Thou hast shewed unto thy servant David my father great mercy. David 
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1 Kines 3: 5-18. 


LESSON Ii. 


penn he app an nin aS RS A Ta a 


7. And now, O Lorp my God, 
thou hast made thy servant king in- 
stead of David my father; and! I 
am but a little child: I know not 
how * to go out or come in. 

8. And thy servant zs in the midst 


be numbered nor counted for multi- 


tude. eee 
g. Give® therefore thy servant an 
understanding heart to judge thy 


FourTH Quarter. 


people, that I may discern between — 


good and bad”: for who is able to 


of thy people which thou ° hast 


judge this thy ° so great a people? — 
chosen, a great people, * that cannot ‘ a 


4 Gen. 13: 163 153 5. Re 
52 Chron. 1; 10; Prov. 2: 


3-9; James 1:5. 


1; Chron, 21: 9. 
2 Num. 27: 17- 
3 Deut. 7: 6, 


v. VER, : 
Ver. 9. (4) Bad, evil. 
Ver. 9. (c) This thy great people. 


had no claim, and put forth none. It was all of mercy. According as he walked 
before thee in truth. In sincere devotion to God, in the true worship of the true God. 
“‘ Truth here contains all his duties to God, as righteousness doth his duties to men, and 
uprightness the right manner of performing both sorts of duties.’?—oo/. Such was the 
general course of David’s life ; a much larger proportion of what is good and noble than 
some who think only of his faults can see.— Hammond. ‘This conduct of David did 
not present a claim, but rendered it possible for God to bestow such great favors upon 
him. This great kindness, withheld from Saul. That thou hast given him a son 
to sit on his throne.. It is a great favor to have God’s blessings to us continued to our 
children, and thus to make our influence for good enduring. ; : 

SECOND CONSIDERATION. God had placed him in his present position. 

7. Thou hast made thy servant king. He was chosen by God to be king, and 
by the aid of God’s prophet he had gained the throne. It is a source of great strength and 
great blessing to be in the position and doing the work to which we are conscious that God 
has appointed us. ‘This is a strong reason for asking and expecting God’s blessing upon us. 

THIRD CONSIDERATION. //is youth and inexperience. And I am but a little child. 
He was young and inexperienced compared with his father, who came to the throne after a 
youth of activity, and ten or twelve years of special training, and seven more as king over a 
small kingdom. I know not how to go out or come in. This expression is proverbial 
for the active conduct of affairs. (See Num. 27: 17; Deut. 28: 6; 1 Sam. 18; 13.)— Cook. 

FouRTH CONSIDERATION. Zhe greatness of the work to be done. 8. Thy servant 
is in the midst of thy people: 7. ¢., is set over them asaking. They were a turbu- 
lent people, often going astray, often contending with each other, with strong wills and an 
impulsive temperament. Probably there was a strong party opposed to him, and brothers 
of full age ready to lead it. Which thou hast chosen. It was not only a great 
nation, but the nation chosen to represent God before the world, and carry out his king- 
dom, and teach the world his truths. All this was a far greater responsibility than the 
ruling cf an ordinary kingdom. A great people, that cannot be numbered. There 
seems to be a reference in these words to the promises made by God to Abraham, more 
especially to Genesis 13; 16, This was a common and natural expression for a large 
number. In such a kingdom it would be very difficult to get the actual number of the 
people. From the number of men given in 2 Samuel 24: 9, and 1 Chronicles 21: 5, 6, 
it is inferred that the population was about 6,000,000. 

PRACTICAL. 1. Every one should use his reason in determining his course, 
lessness and indifference are crimes in a youth. 

2. Every one is a little child in the presence of God, and eternity, and the vast issues 
of life. There is a great deal which the wisest man cannot know for himself. All need 
divine guidance, light, and strength, 

3. The same four reasons still exist why every child should make Solomon’s wise 
choice. God has been infinitely merciful to him in the past. He is ‘‘ heir of all the ages.”” 
God has given him a place and a work in the world. He is young and inexperienced ; the 
responsibility is great ; the issues of eternal moment ; life or death depends on the choice. 

ILLUSTRATION. Life is like a voyage, over a vast and dangerous sea, to a port we 
/ have never seen, and amid dangers untried and unknown. In deceitful calms it ‘* seems. 
all golden beneath the sunlit sky,’? and then suddenly becomes ‘* dark-heaving, bound- 
less, endless, and sublime.’’ : ’ ae 

Vv. The Wise Choice. —V. 9. Give therefore thy servant an understanding ~ 
heart. There were two directions in one or the other of which a young king’s desires _ 


we 
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Care- 


Ocroser 11. SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE. 1 Kines 3: §-18. 
aie And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had asked this 
thing. 


would naturally tend. He would either ask greatness, glory, victory, riches for himself 
through his country, and long life in which to enjoy them (v. 11); or he would ask for 
fitness to do his work as a king, and thus be a benefactor to his nation. Solomon chose 
the latter, 

An understanding heart meant wisdom for the administration of his duties, wise 
principles, and wisdom in the application of them. To judge thy people. Administer 
the government in all its departments. That I may discern between good and bad, 
z. é,, right and wrong, justice and injustice, what plans are good for the people and what 
are bad. For who is able to judge this thy so great a people? ‘The larger the 
number of people, the more wisdom and ability it requires to govern them. Many 
officers can command a hundred men; few can wisely manage an army of a million, 

The wisdom Solomon asked was practical wisdom, sagacity, clearness of judgment and 
intellect in the administration of justice and in the conduct of public affairs. 

It included, also, an aptitude for the acquisition and use of the higher Wisdom. 
branches of philosophical knowledge, natural and moral, which consti- 

tuted the learning of his age. In the latter, he excelled the most famous men of his time. 
— Xitto. But intellect alone did not embrace all that a Hebrew meant by such a charac- 
ter ; it was essential that it should rest on profoundly religious convictions, nor can we 
doubt that it did so in the case of Solomon. — Getktie. Solomon’s own descriptions of 
wisdom imply that it rests upon a moral basis. No man can be a wise judge or wise king 
who is not first a good man. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’’ 

At the same time, it was not “that divine wisdom in spiritual things, that heart- 
religion, which the Jews sometimes denoted by this name.’’ Solomon did not make the 
highest choice ; ‘‘ not the choice of David, mor the choice of Isaiah,’’ nor of Paul; not 
the deep spiritual love of God, and devotion to him, which would have 
kept Solomon from falling, as he fell at last, and made him nobler in char- Bad, Good, 
acter and greater in usefulness. ‘‘ In life our choices do not lie alone be- Rest. 
tween the Good and the Bad; but between the Bad, the Good, and the 
Best. Solomon chose the Good. This was wise considered in its relation to the Bad. But 
it was not the Best.’? — Mrs, G. G. Phipps. 

Yet Solomon’s choice was exceedingly wise, and was closely allied to the highest wis- 
dom, and might easily have been joined with it, His choice was noble, and worthy, and 


‘unselfish, and ‘* showed something of the spirit which seeks first the kingdom of God and 


his righteousness, and therefore all other things were added unto him.’’? — /arrar. 

THE WispoM oF THis CHoIcE. (1) Solomon asked nothing merely for himself, but 
everything for the best doing of the work put into his hands. This was noble and divine. 
(2) He sought real worth, not outward show. (3) The higher good brought with it all 
the lesser blessings, and doubled their value. (4) His choice was immortal. The things 
he chose could not be taken away except by his own will. 

PractTicaL. 1. ‘* He showed his wisdom by asking for wisdom. He became wise, be- 
cause he had set his heart upon it.’? — StazZey. ‘* Had not Solomon been wise before, he 
had not known the worth of wisdom. ‘The dunghill cocks of this world cannot know the 
price of this pearl; those that have it know that all other excellences are but trash and rub- 
bish unto it.’? ‘‘ To him that hath shall be given.’’ It would not have been possible to 
give Solomon’s wisdom to a fool, to one who had misused all his earlier life. 

2. Sometimes ‘‘ the good is the enemy of the best.”’ 

3. ‘* Of wisdom God has said that he gives it liberally and never upbraids, No man 
need be afraid to ask for wisdom, however often or however much.’’ — Heber Evans. 

4. We all need continually divine wisdom in order to discern between evil and good, 
between the good and the better. We are often perplexed as to the right course for us to 
pursue in little matters or in larger. Most of us have frequent reason to hesitate in honest 
perplexity between two courses of conduct in some matter of every-day life, asking our- 
selves in all sincerity the question, which of these courses is good, and which is evil? No 
matter how much we desire to judge aright, we are oftentimes perplexed. ‘This explains 
the failures and errors of really good men. It is a blessed thing that God is willing to 
give us wisdom liberally. 

VI. The Double Blessing. — Vs. 10-15. The choice was made in a dream, but it 
expressed Solomon’s real desire. And the speech pleased the Lord. Why? (1) It was 
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t KINGS 3: 5-15. 


LESSON II. 


FouRTH QUARTER. 


11. And God said unto him, Be- 
cause thou hast asked this thing, 
and hast! not asked for thyself long 
life; neither hast asked riches for 
thyself, nor hast asked the life of 
thine enemies; but hast asked for 
thyself understanding to discern 
judgment : 

12. Behold, ? I have done accord- 
ing to thy words: ® lo, I have given 
thee a wise and an understanding 
heart ; so that there was “none like 
thee before thee, neither after thee 
shall any arise like unto thee. 

13. And I have also * given thee 
that which thou hast not asked, 


both ° riches, and honour: so that 
there shall not be any among the 
kings like unto thee all thy days. 

14. And if thou wilt walk in my 
ways, to keep my statutes and my 
commandments, as thy father David 
did walk, then ° I will lengthen thy 
days. 

15. And Solomon awoke ; and, 
behold, z# was a dream. And he 
came to Jerusalem, and stood before 
the ark of the covenant of the LorD, 
and offered up burnt offerings, and 
offered peace offerings, and made a 
feast to all his servants. 


I James 4: 3. 2 y Johu 5: 14, 15 
3 Kings 4: 29-313 5: 123; 10: 243 Eccl. 
re 16, 


Rev. VER. : 
Ver. 12. (@) Was, hath 


been. 


4 Matt. 6: 33; Eph. 3: 20. 
5 Kings 4: 21-24; Prov. 3: 16. 
6 Psa. gt : 163 Prov.3: 2. 


right, noble, unselfish, like God himself. (2) It rendered it possible for God to give him 
large measures of the best things in all the universe. (3) It furnished an opportunity to 
give many other things. God loves to give. He gives us all we can beneficially receive. 
The more he can give us, the better he is pleased. 

11. Because thou hast ... not asked for thyself. He had not selfishly asked 
the things which would merely give glory and pleasure to himself. The selfish man cannot 
receive the gifts God gave to Solomon, and he ought mot to receive what he selfishly asks for 
himself. Selfishness is of hell, not of heaven, and bears the blossoms and fruits of the place 
to which it belongs. 

12. Lo, I have given thee a wise and an understanding heart, for which he had 
asked. See 1 Kings 3: 16-28, and 4: 29-34, together with the descriptions of Solomon’s 
temple and palaces, governmental plans and commerce. He doubtless studied and toiled 
like other men for his acquirements. It was through these things that God gave him wis- 
dom. Indeed, wisdom can be given in no other way. Many fail of wisdom because they 
are ‘‘Esaus, eager to sell the birthright of the future for a mess of pottage to-day.”? So 
that there was none like thee before thee, etc. This has been literally fulfilled in 
history. He had ‘‘wisdom and understanding exceeding much, and largeness of heart, 
even as the sand that is on the seashore ’’ (1 Kings 4: 29). 

13. I have also given thee that which thou hast not asked. Here we see a 
striking illustration of that law of the divine government, ‘‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you”? (Matt. 6: 33; 
Luke 12: 31).— Cook. Both riches and honour. See the next lesson. 

14. And if thou wilt walk in my ways ...I will lengthen thy days. The 
promise here is only conditional. As the condition was not observed (1 Kings 11: 1-8), 
the right to promise was forfeited, and it was not fulfilled. He died at the age of sixty, 
ten years younger than his father David. 

15. And Solomon awoke, and behold it was a dream. But the results were 
real, because what was done in the dream expressed what Solomon really was and actually 
chose. And he came to Jerusalem: his home, and the other sanctuary where the ark 
was placed. Here he continued the sacrificial feast. ‘ 

PRACTICAL. 1. The case, as presented here, is good both for proof and for illustra- 
tion of the principle that when men ‘‘covet earnestly ’? and supremely the best gifts God 
loves not only to give these best things thus preferably and supremely sought, but to throw 
in the lesser things as unasked gratuities —in business phrase —‘‘ into the bargain.”’ 
Give your full heart and chief endeavor to seeking the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and God will see to the filling of your cup with earthly good as may be best for you in 
his sight. — Cozwles. é 

2. God is able to give exceeding abundantly, more than we can ask or even think,’ 
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OcTOBER 18. 


I knelt before thy gracious throne, 
And asked for peace with suppliant knee ; 


SOLOMON’S WEALTH AND WISDOM. 


I KINGS 4: 25-54. 


And peace was given: ot peace alone, 
But love, and joy, and ecstasy. 
— Wordsworth. 


3: But the gift does not, cannot, come to us without study and work, and by God’s 


ofessing and help upon the ordinary means. 


4. Worldly riches and honors are of little value except as God’s gifts in addition to 


wisdom and righteousness to those who seek first the kingdom of God. 


“Often enough a 


man whose whole nature is sharpened to one point, in the intensity of his desire to make 


money, will succeed. But what then? 


He will be none the better, but the poorer, for his 


wealth. But this is always true, —that the people who do not make worldly good their 
first object are the people who can be most safely trusted with it, and who get most enjoy- 


ment out of it.”’ — Maclaren. 
as doves.’’ 


We cannot be ‘‘ wise as serpents ’’ unless we are ‘‘ harmless 


Dye oR Reres a very solemn lesson in the fact that Solomon afterwards abused that vast 
gift, that that very heart went wrong. No one prayer can secure continuance; one period 
of life is no guarantee for another period of life.’ — Vaughn. 


LESSON III. — October 18. 


SOLOMON’S WEALTH AND WISDOM. 


1 Kings 4: 25-34. 


Read the Whole Chapter. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


“SUBJECT. 


The Right Use:of Riches, and Talents, 
and Wisdom. 


It would not be worth while to spend 
_ much time on a study of Solomon’s wealth 
and glory, except for some lessons his ex- 
perience teaches us about the use and abuse 
of riches, and the greatest lesson of all, — 
that the chief good of man cannot be found 
in them. As the chief object of life they 
are vanity and vexation of spirit, a chasing of 
shadows, a feeding on husks, a dry and 
desert land where no water is. 

This leads us to the true riches. — 

The second part of the lesson, describing 
his worldly wisdom, a far higher pursuit 
than riches, leads to the same lessons, — 
the right and wrong use of wisdom, and 
the fact that the greatest wisdom and knowl- 
edge cannot satisfy the soul. 

This leads us to the true wisdom. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. The -first half of 
reign, B. C. IOI5—995. 

Place. Chiefly Jerusalem, but extending 
over the whole country. 

Solomon. Twenty to forty years old. 


Solomon’s 


Commit Verses 29, 30. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Them that honor mel will honor, and 
they that despise me shall be lightly es- 
teemed. — 1 SAM. 2: 30. 


THE SECTION 


includes the lesson and 1 Kings 4: 29-34: 
TO: 14-29; and the parallels 2 Chron. 1: 
13-17; 9: 13-28, together with the example 
of Solomon’s wisdom given in 1 Kings 3: 
16-28. 


LIGHT FROM THE SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Besides the references given above, there 
is an account of the wealth of the ideal 
kingdom in Isaiah 60: 5-11. 

God’s gift of prosperity, 1 Chron. 29: 12; 
Deutye7- eis) 0435 Males) Tos Matt. Or 
31-33. 

Danger and vanity of riches, Deut. 8: 
PS OUAGHENOVe sLieegzs teat Os Om Di lip 
19; Eccl. 2: 4-17. 

For wisdom see last lesson. 


LIGHT FROM PICTURES. 


‘The Judgment of Solomon,’ by 
Raphael, by Doré, by Poussin. 
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1 KINGS 4: 25-34. LESSON III. FourTH QUARTER. 


“EXPLANATORY. | 
I. The Wealth and Worldly Grandeur of Solomon. — Vs. 25-28. A general 
oO 


view of the wealth and luxury of Solomon can be seen from the description given in both 
Kings and Chronicles, that he ‘* made silver and gold at Jerusalem es plenteous as stones, 
and cedar trees made he as the sycamore trees that ave in the vale for abundance.’’? And 
from the account in Ecclesiastes (2: 4-9), ; 

‘¢T made me great works; I builded me houses ; I planted me vineyards : : 

‘‘T made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all £2nd of fruits: 

‘J made me pools of water to water therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees: 

‘‘T got me servants and maidens, and had servants born in my house ; also I had great 
possessions of great and small cattle above all that were in Jerusalem before me: ; 

‘«T gathered me also silver and gold, and the peculiar treasure of kings and of the prov- 
inces: I gat me men singersand women singers, and the delights of the sons of men, as 
musical instruments, and that of all sorts. ; 

“© So I was great, and increased more than all that were before me in Jerusalem: also 
my wisdom remained with me.”’ 

He possessed 


‘\ 


“ The wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 


BurtpiIncs. First of all was built the noble and beautiful Temple, costing untold 
riches, and requiring a countless number of golden, silver, and brazen vessels; the 
type of God’s Spiritual Temple. His palace, which was thirteen years in 
building, Temple. 
was built 
on Ophel, the southern 
continuation of the Tem- 
ple mount, and was con- 
nected with the Temple 
by a precious staircase 
of red and scented san- 
dalwood. The palace was 
not a single building, but 
a cluster. The palace 
proper 
was built Palace... 
of pol- 
ished marble overlaid 
with cedar. Connected 
with this by courts was 
the Porch, which served 
as a Throne Room and 
Hall of Judgment, in 
which was the regal. 
throne of ivory and gold, 
it with carved lions for a 
railing to the steps, the wonder of the age. Another wing was the House of the Forest 
of Lebanon, so called because its pillars of Cedar of Lebanon resembled a forest. It 
was 150 feet long, 75 wide, and 45 high, and was hung with 200 shields of beaten gold, 
and 3co bucklers of gold. 

Solomon brought water from a great distance in costly and magnificent covered aque- 
ducts and vast subterranean conduits hewn out of solid rock, the first 
known in history. One of these brought water from the well of Bethle-. Water-Works. 
hem. The water was gathered in great reservoirs, ‘ capable of holding 
10,000,000 gallons.’? One cistern alone, that known as the Great Sea, would contain 
nearly 3,000,000 gallons. — Sandey. This is 582 feet long, 207 wide, and 50 deep, This 
water supply has always enabled Jerusalem to maintain its thousand of worshipers at dif- 
ferent periods, and to endure long and obstinate sieges. . 

_ Parks, gardens, and pleasure grounds or paradises were laid out, with ‘* pomegranates, 
with precious fruits, henna, spikenard and saffron, calamus and cinnamon, with trees of 
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Fron a Photograph. 


Pools of Solomon. 


Ocroser 18. 


SOLOMON’S WEALTH AND WISDOM. 


T KINGS 4; 35534. 


25. And Judah and Israel dwelt 
safely, every 'man under his vine 
and under his fig tree, from Dan 
even to Beer-sheba, all the days of 
Solomon. 

26, And Solomon had forty thou- 
sand stalls of ? horses for his * char- 
iots, and twelve thousand horsemen. 

27. And those officers provided 


victuals for king Solomon, and for 
all that came unto king Solomon’s 
table, every man in his month: they 
lacked nothing. 

28. Barley also and straw for the 
horses and dromedaries brought 
they unto the place where ¢he officers 
were, every man according to his 
charge, 


Rey. VEr. : 
Ver. 27. Victuals, victual, they let nothing be lacking. 
Ver. 28, Dromedaries, swift steeds. 


1 Micah 4; 4; Zech.3: 10. 
2 Deut. 17: 16. 
3 Kings 10: 26. 


frankincense, myrrh, and aloes, and all the chief spices growing freely or forced by art 
delighted the senses.’? — Gezkie. ‘‘ There were three of these paradises. One near Jeru- 
salem, at the junction of the valley of Hinnom and of the Kedron, after- 
wards known as The King’s Garden. A second, on a larger scale, was 
about seven or eight miles south of Jerusalem, and a short distance south 
of Bethlehem, at Etham, a spot still marked by three gigantic reservoirs, 
which bear the name of the Pools of Solomon, and an adjoining hill still bears the name 
of the ‘‘ Little Paradise,’”— Cook. (See Josephus 8:7; 3.) ‘‘ The third paradise was far 
away to the north. On the heights of Hermon, looking over the plain of Damascus, in the 
vale of Baalbec, were cool retreats from the summer heat,’’ — S/an/ey. 

The whole territory of the twelve tribes was also protected for the first time by a num- 
ber of strongholds. Jerusalem itself was enclosed with a new wall, forti- 
fied with vast towers, and the castle of David with its rampart called 
Millo. The ruins of Palmyra mark the site of one of these fortresses on 
the northeast. In each direction fortress cities were built as depots of supplies and accom- 
modations for cavalry. 

‘¢ Jerusalem now assumed the dimensions and the splendor of a capital. It became the 
center of the commercial routes before mentioned, and Jewish tradition The Capital 
described the roads leading into Jerusalem marked, as they ran over the Past: 
white limestone of the country, by the black basaltic stones of their pavement.’’? — Standey. 

One of the most marvelous developments was that of commerce. ‘‘ An admirable pas- 
sage in Mr. Froude’s history of Elizabeth describes the revolution effected 
in England when the maritime tendency of the nation for the first time 
broke through the rigid forms in which it had hitherto been confined. Much 
more marvelous must have been the revolution effected by this sudden disruption of the 
barriers by which the sea now became familiar to the secluded inland Israelites,’’ — S¢a-t- 
ley. Solomon, by a league with Tyre, had a wide-extended commerce, Their ships sailed 
as far west as Spain, perhaps beyond, along the coast of France to the British Isles, south- 
ward along the African shore — probably to the gold coast— down the Red Sea, along 
the shores of Arabia, and Eastern Africa, and the Persian Gulf, and, without doubt, to 
some part of India. There was inland commerce with Egypt, and caravans across the 
Arabian desert. This commerce was very profitable, 

All this in the earlier and wiser years of Solomon was accompanied by the general pros- 
perity of the people. A great stimulus was given to trade and various industries. The 
people increased, and lived in peace. 

25. Judah and Israel. Clearly marked off from one another, though no separa- 
tion had yet taken place. — Cambridge Bible. Dwelt safely. ‘‘ They 
were cheerful in their enjoyment of abounding plenty, evidences these of 
a happy, peaceful, and prosperous administration. Every man dwelt 
safely ‘under his vine,’ that clustered round his court, ‘and under his fig * 
tree,’ which grew in his garden. They were no longer obliged to dwell in fortified cities 
for fear of their enemies; they spread themselves over all the country, which they every- 
where cultivated; and had always the privilege of eating the fruits of their own labors. In 
this was typified the spiritual peace, and joy, and holy security of all the faithful subjects 
of Messiah’s kingdom.’’ — Homiletic Commentary. 

26-28. These verses describe the provisions for one branch of Solomon’s army, spe- 
cially noted because it was new and because of its greatness, 
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Gardens and 
Parks. 


Fortresses. 


Commerce. 


Peace and 
Prosperity. 


1 KINGS 4: 25-34. LESSON III. FourTH QUARTER. 


All this wealth and prosperity was fraught with dangers and temptations. It led to 
great oppressions, to outrageous taxes, to vice, luxury, corruption, and irreligion. 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, r 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay ! 


“In place of the old mountain breezes of freedom which purified the Dangers. 
air, the nation, like Issachar, became like an ass crouching between two De. 
burdens, and bowing its shoulders to the yoke in the hot valley of sensuous servitude.’’ — 
Stanley. 

a Lessons for To-day. — 1. There are two kinds of riches in this world. Riches that 
come from selfishness, from corruption, from over-reaching, from miserly hoarding are 
always evil, and that continually. , 

2. There is another kind of abundance which is the natural result of honesty, industry, 
skill, inventions, faithfulness, and these naturally are a blessing to all. They help the 
poor; they spread advantages on every side; no one is the poorer for this wealth. There 
is vastly less poverty and suffering under such a regime than under any other. 

3. The promise of increasing abundance is one of the motives that help keep men from 
idleness, and that show all, by a visible object lesson, that industry, faithfulness, morality 
are favored by God and by nature. These motives are necessary to keep the average man 
from the curse of idleness and to assist the virtue of those who have the desire to do right. 
For ‘‘ idleness is the mother of all vices.’’ ‘‘Idle men are the devil’s playmates.”’ 

ItLustration. ‘‘Saboth gave himself up to idleness. Hillel was grieved, and re- 
solved to cure him of his fault. He took him to the valley of Hinnom, by 
Jerusalem, where was a standing pool, full of snakes and vermin andcovered The /d/e Man. 
with muddy weeds. ‘Here,’ said Hillel, ‘let us rest.” ‘ Not here,’said the 
youth. ‘ Dost thou not perceive what poisonous vaporsit exhales ?’ ‘ Thou art right, my son; 
this bog is like the soulof a slothful man.’ Hillel then took the youth to a waste field, pro- 
ducing thorns and thistles. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘has good soil to produce all that is good and 
pleasant, but it is neglected. A little while ago thou didst see the soul; now behold the 
life of an idle man.’’ — Krummacher. 

4. That wealth is best which is most generally diffused throughout the community. 
The wealth that builds railroads and houses, libraries, churches, schools, 


factories gives great advantages of work, of cheap travel and books, General 
healthier living, and numberless comforts to all. It is this kind of wealth, Diffusion of 
the wealth of the community, not enormous private fortunes, which is the Wealth. 


promise of the gospel. ‘The mere accumulation of wealth upon wealth, 

with its burdens of care and temptation, does not add to the blessings of a competency. 
Agur’s prayer (Proy. 30: 8), ‘Give me neither poverty nor riches,’ expresses the best that- 
possessions can do for us. Poverty is not a blessing in itself, nor is immense wealth. (See 
Prov. 15: 16, 17; 17: I.) ‘No more desire riches,’ says Erasmus, ‘than a feeble beast de- 
sires a heavy burden.’ ‘TI feel like a galley-slave, and worn out with care,’ wrote one of 
the most successful of modern millionnaires.’?— Farrar. ‘‘ Happy would that society be 
in which all men were aiming, not at riches, but merely at a modest competency, dreading 
the one extreme as much as the other! It is said of Agassiz that he excused himself 
from engaging in a profitable lecturing tour on the ground that he had not time to make 
money.’’—. #. Horton. A certain amount of wealth is necessary for the largest giving, 
the greatest help to others, many useful enterprises, the largest culture. Hence, it is the 
tendency of piety and the wise service of God to increase, not always, nor ever intensely, 
the wealth of individuals, but always the general wealth of the community. As Henry 
Ward Beecher once said, snow on a level is much more valuable than great drifts alternat- 
ing with bare ground. We are never to seek riches, but wisdom. Riches sought as the 
chief end are always a curse. Riches as the gift to those who seek first the kingdom of 
God are a blessing. But there are riches of mind, of heart, of usetulness, of love that are 
infinitely more blessed than riches in silver and gold. : 

5. Wealth can safely increase in a community only as fast as religion and morality pre- 
vail. Then it is a great opportunity, a means of advancing God’s kingdom. Riches, like 
fire, are ‘‘a good servant, but a bad master.’’ — 

6. There is great danger in riches, so great that ‘‘it is easier for a Danger of 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter Riches. 
into the kingdom of God.’? (1) Riches tend to luxury, selfishness, and 
idleness. (2) Because of the tendency to trust in riches, and not to feel the need of a 
Saviour. (3) Because riches are apt to engender pride that will not stoop tothe humble 
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OcTOBER 18. SOLOMON’S WEALTH AND WISDOM. I KINGS 4: 25-34. 


29. And God gave ! Solomon wis- 30. And Solomon’s wisdom ex- 
dom and understanding exceeding | celled the wisdom of all the children 
much, and largeness of heart, even | of the east country, and “all the 
as the sand that zs on the sea shore. | wisdom of Egypt. 


1; Kings 3: 12. Acts 722. Rey. VER.: Ver. 30. For east country, east. 


service of God. (4) Because rich men are apt to be allied in business and socially with 
many who are not Christians, and it requires courage and faith not to yield to unchristian 
customs.4 (5) Because in many cases they will have to restore ill-gotten riches, to change 
their business or methods of business and sources of gain which are not truly Christian. 

7. Riches can never satisfy the soul. 

EXAMPLES. So/omon tried all that the world can give, and under the most favorable 
circumstances, yet found all to be vanity and vexation of spirit. Ayronw with rank, and 
wealth, and all manner of pleasure, failed of content and happiness. A/exander conquered 
the world, but it did not satisfy his soul; and if he could have conquered all the worlds 
that stud the heavens he would still have wept for more. For God has not created a 
single human soul so small and poor that all the material universe can fill it. All literature 
is full of expressions of the failure of worldly things to satisfy the soul. 

ILLUSTRATION. Seeking satisfaction in this world is like trying to quench the thirst by 
drinking the salt waters of the sea. The more we drink, the thirstier we are. 

ILLUSTRATION. There is a Russian story of one who entered a diamond mine in search 
of great riches. He filled his pockets with great gems, and then threw 
them away to make room for larger ones. At length he became very Russian Dia- 
thirsty, but there was no water there. He heard the flow of rivers, but they mond Mine. 
were rivers of gems; and he hastened forward at the sound of a waterfall, 
but it was a cascade of jewels. He was very rich in precious stones, but he was dying of 
thirst, and his riches were worse than useless. 

ILLUSTRATION. We are reminded of the luckless king of Persia who, when the 
Moslems overran his empire, and made him prisoner, was left to starve in his own treasury. 
All round that Persian monarch were heaped diamonds, and emeralds, and 
topazes, and pearls of inestimable value. Wherever he turned, he saw noth- Starved in His 
ing except gold, and silver, and precious stones; but with the wealth of Own Treasury. 
Ormuz and the East about him, the wretched man perished of hunger and 
thirst. — W. H. Stead. Such are those who seek riches without wisdom. But the riches 
that flow from wisdom are rather like those which Siddartha scattered among the people, 
building libraries, and hospitals, and schools, and giving work tomany. The power of doing 
good, of enjoying and helping others to enjoy, is the test of true riches. 

8. Yet true riches are the fruit of the gospel, are a type of the prosperity of the king- 
dom of heaven. The golden age, the millennial days, the New Jerusalem are all repre- 
sented as abounding in prosperity and every worldly good. But for a//, not a few; and 
as illustrations and proofs of higher and nobler riches. See the close of the Book of Job. 

Ill. The Wisdom of Solomon. — Vs. 29-34. It is entirely proper and natural 
that a consideration of Solomon’s wisdom should follow the description of his wealth. For 
wealth without wisdom is like a child playing with fire. 

29. And God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding much. 
His wisdom took many directions. He was wise as a judge, as an architect, as a statesman, 
in literature, in science. He had largeness of heart, that is, great capacity, ‘‘a compre- 
hensive, powerful mind capable of grasping the knowledge of many and 
difficult subjects, — poetry, philosophy, natural history in its various General 
branches, — he was master of them all.’? — Cambridge Bible. As the Capacity of 
sand that is on the sea shore. The proverbial expression for greatness Wisdom. 
of every kind. 

go. Excelled.. . all the children of the east, 7. ¢., the Chaldzeans, and Arabians, 
who from early times were noted for their astrological investigations and for their wisdom. 
Job is spoken of as among these children of the East (Job1: 3), and the character of their 
wisdom and scientific learning may be gathered in some degree from the speeches of his friends. 
Pythagoras is said to have visited Arabia and derived from thence some of the precepts of 
his philosophy. From the same quarter came ‘‘the wise men’’ unto Bethlehem when 
Christ was born (Matt. 2: 1). — Cambridge Bible, All the wisdom of Egypt. Egypt 
was renowned as the seat of learning and sciences, and the existing monuments, which so 
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1 KINGS 4: 25-34. LESSON III. FourtTH QUARTER. 


31. For he was wiser than all | was in all nations round about. 
men; than Ethan the Ezrahite, and 32. And he spake three thou- 
Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, | sand! proverbs: and his songs were 
the sons of Mahol: and his fame | a thousand and five. 


I Prov, 1, etc.; Eccl. 12: 9. Rey. Ver.: Ver. 31. For Chalcol, Calcol. 


clearly describe the ancient state of society and the arts, show the high cultivation of the 
Egyptian people.” — ¥. 7. and B. ‘It included magic (Gen. 12: 8; Wk. 71411; 6tcl,) 
geometry (Herod 2: 109), medicine (ib. 2: 84), astronomy, architecture, and a dreamy, 
mystic philosophy.’? — Cook. ; 

31. Wiser... than Ethan, etc. In 1 Chronicles 2: 6 these four names are given 
in the same order as sons of Zerah, which may be another name of Mahol mentioned in this 
verse. Or Mahol may be ‘a common noun, signifying a dance, a chorus; ‘the sons of 
Mahol’ signify persons eminently skilled in poetry and music.”’ ; 

‘¢ An example of his wisdom in dealing with the difficult cases which came before him 
as a judge may be seen in his decision as to the ownership of the child claimed by two per- 
sons (1 Kings 3: 15-28). An Arabic legend illustrates Solomon’s sagacity as a mere 
stripling of thirteen. Two men came before David, who was puzzled how to reconcile their 
differences. The plaintiff had bought property of the defendant, and while ns 
digging out the cellar had found a treasure. He demanded that the de- Judicial 
fendant should take the treasure back, for he had bought the property Wisdom. 
without it, while the defendant asserted that it did not belong to him, as he 
had sold to plaintiff the property and all its contents. Solomon suggested, as the best way 
to end the dispute, that the plaintiff’s son should marry the defendant’s daughter, and take 
the treasure as their own.’? — Dr, Lsaaes. 

The reader may be entertained, if not instructed, in seeing what kind of problems are 
conceived by the Orientals to have been submitted to the sagacity of Solomon. According 
to their accounts, the Queen of Sheba sent ambassadors with a letter to Solomon before she 
went herself. With them she sent five hundred youths dressed like maidens, and the same 
number of maidens like young men, with instructions that they were to behave accordingly 
in the presence of Solomon. She serit also a closed casket, containing an unperforated 
pearl, a diamond intricately pierced, and a goblet of crystal. The letter thus referred to 
these things: ‘* As a true prophet, thou wilt no doubt be able to distinguish 
the youths from the maidens; to divide the contents of the enclosed casket; Intricate 
to perforate the pearl; to thread the diamond; and to fill the goblet with Questions. 
water that hath not dropped from the clotids, nor gushed forth from the : 
earth.’? When they reached Jerusalem, Solomon told them the contents of the letter . 
before they presented it, and made light of their mighty problems. He caused the slaves 
to wash themselves, and from the manner in which they applied the water detected their 
sex. He directed a young and fiery horse to be ridden through the camp at the top of its 
speed, and on its return caused its copious perspiration to be collected in the goblet. The 
pearl he perforated by a stone occultly known to him. The threading of the diamond puz- 
zled him for a moment, but at length he inserted a small worm, which wound its way 
through, leaving a silken thread behind it. Having done this, he dismissed the ambassadors 
without accepting their presents. This and the reports her emissaries brought determined 
the queen to visit Jerusalem in person. When she came, Solomon, who had heard a 
piece of scandal about her, —no less than that she had cloven feet, — first of all demonstrated 
his sagacity by the mode in which he tested this report. He caused her to be conducted 
over a crystal floor, below which was real water, with a quantity of fish swimming about. 
Balkis, who had never seen a crystal floor, supposed there was water to be passed through, 
and therefore slightly lifted her robe, enabling the king to satisfy himself that she had a 
very neat foot, not at all cloven. — A7/#o. Arab stories and the late Adventures of Sherlock 
fZolmes give a further idea of shrewd judgment. 

32. Spake three thousand proverbs. Of which some are contained in the Book of 
Proverbs, to which his name is given, but these are not all his, nor would 
all that are attributed to him there approach the number in the text. The Proverbs. 
proverb of the Hebrew was, as we see from those preserved, more of the 
character of a parable, or wise comparison, than what we commonly call by that name, — 
Cambridge Bible. 

Proverbs will be considered in Lesson IV. 
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33. And he spake of trees, from 
the cedar tree that zs in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall: he spake also of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes. 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 


PROVERBS I: I-I9g. 


34. And ‘there came of all * peo- 
ple to hear the wisdom of Solomon, 
from all kings of the earth, which 
had heard of his wisdom. 


13 Chron. 9: 1-23; Isa.2:2,33; Col.2: 3. 
Rey, VeR.: Ver. 34. (2) Peoples. 


His songs were a thousand and five. 
The ‘*‘ Song of Solomon ”’ is now regarded by the majority 
of later critics as later than Solomon, and rather expressing his sentiments, 
Like, for instance, the speeches 


probably his. 


or concerning him, than written by him. 


Psalm 72 is ascribed to Solomon, and was 


Poetry. 


of Brutus and Mark Antony in Shakespeare’s Julius Czesar; still, as the Cambridge Bible 


expresses it, ‘their character is impressed upon this song.’’ 


** Probably the bulk of 


Solomon’s songs were of a secular character, and consequently were not introduced into the 


Canon.’’? — Cook. 
33- And he spake of trees, etc. 


world, and discussed the virtues of the various plants. 
always of their medicinal properties that the earliest works on plants have 
treated. They were the remedies for all diseases, and a knowledge of ‘‘ sim- 


He gave descriptions of the whole vegetable 


For it has been 
Applied 
Science. 


ples,’’ as they were called in England in old times, was counted for the 


highest wisdom. —Camébridye Bible. 


Of beasts. 
coming familiar with the various species of both the animal and vegetable creation. 


He enjoyed rare opportunities for be- 
His 


extended commerce with all nations brought to him specimens of all rare trees, plants, and 


animals. — Pulpit Commentary. 


IV. Light for To-Day from Solomon’s Wisdom. 1. Wisdom isgood. It ‘ex- 


celleth folly as light excelleth darkness.’’ 


nels of rich pleasure and important usefulness to our fellow-creatures. 
have us understand that for “his world wisdom is no better than folly. 
Wisdom is always light. 


contrary. Folly is always darkness. 


Wisdom is the gift of God, opening to us chan- 


Solomon would not 
He had found the 
Worldly wisdom is light 


for this world, and for this world’s work is as much better than folly as walking in the light 


is better than groping in the dark. 


of piety, adding to its power, and usefulness, and value. 


eagerly should we seek wisdom. 


But it is not a substitute for piety; it is the instrument 


The better we are the more 


2. Then, as now, science was good, — it helped to understand God when once God was 
known and loved ;_ but as a substitute for God, as a way of salvation, as a satisfaction to 
the soul, it was vanity and vexation of spirit, a feeding on husks, a dry and desert land 


where no water is. 


3. We learn a lesson from Solomon’s later career. 
The wisest men need to learn the lesson of his life. 


from falling into sin and folly. 


‘¢ Pear God, and keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty.of man.”’ 


All his wisdom did not keep him 


BOT May 


God shall bring every work into judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or 


whether it be evil.’’ 


LESSON IV. — October 25. 
THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. — Proverbs 1: I-19. 


Read Proverbs 1 : 1-33. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 

The Way to Wisdom and Her Warn- 
ing Voice. 

All the older scholars should learn some- 


thing about the Book of Proverbs. By 
looking at the titles in the first verses of 


Commit Verses 7-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not. —PRov. I: 10. 


THE SECTION 
includes the whole chapter, together with 
light from Proverbs 8: 1-11 and 9: I-12, 
describing the invitations of wisdom, 
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PROVERBS I: I-I9Q. 


LESSON IV. 


FouRTH QUARTER. 


eS ee 


chapters I, 10, 25, 30, and 31, also 22: 173 
24: 233 31: 10 they can see that the book is 
a collection of smaller books and does not 
consist wholly of Solomon’s proverbs. 

It is well, too, in such a book, from which 
we have only three lessons, to point out 
some of the choicer passages, as well as to 
gather together whatever is said in other 
parts of the book upon the subjects treated 
in the lesson. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Bible Commentary, LExpositors’ Bible, 
Pulpit Commentary, Sermon Bible, Keil and 
Delitzsch; Homiletic Commentary; Com- 
mentary on Proverbs, by John Miller; 
Bridge’s Exposition of the Proverbs ; Arnot’s 
Laws of Heaven for Life on Earth ; Trench 
on Lessons in Proverbs; Scripture Proverbs 
Illustrated, by Francis Jacox; Storzes [llus- 
trative of the Book of Proverbs, by J. L. Nye. 

On the Book of Proverbs Cheyne’s ob 
and Solomon ; Driver’s Introduction to Books 
of the Old Testament; Farrar’s Solomon 
and [fis Times. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


On the fear of the Lord as the begin- 
ning of wisdom, see Job 28: 28; Psa. 111: 
10; Prov. 9: 10. , 

Blessedness of the fear of the Lord, 
Deut. 5: 29; 10: 12; Psa. 253 12-1455 34% 
71038 Il, 135) 075) PLOvenG oecyeme cel 
12? 13; 4 Pet: 2: 17; Isa. 50,107 Mal: 
43) 23) Luke T2¢s5heActsno sag 5s 

Obedience to parents, Ex. 20: 12; 
Deut, 5: 16s) Prov. 42=u5) 6: 920p2 ete 
1; 30: 273 Matt. 52745) 19 ose pas 
6% 1=3; Cols 3) 20: 

The folly of sin, Prov. 11: 1-5, 19, 
215) 12'2 35, 155014 s) 30532) alors secormme 


SOME PROVERBS TO BE 
LEARNED BY HEART. 


Prov. I : 24-26, 20-31; 3): 13-17; 6: 
6-8; 92 103 TO: snes Semen 
THe) D> 95 LO; lyasy LO Sse eeaeeeee 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Book of Proverbs. — Three names are given to proverbs in verses I and 
6. The first ‘‘ proverb ”’ signifies originally ‘‘ a comparison,’’ ‘‘and it is highly probable 


that all proverbial sayings were at first literally comparisons.’’ — Rev. W. Harris. 


Proy- 


erbs are often metaphors or short allegories, ‘‘ but its commonest appli- 


cation was to brief, sententious sayings.’? — Farrar. 
fortune in a single diamond.”’ — W. Harris, 
a nation; treasured preservatives against corruption.’? — Cicero. 


wisdom of many. — Lord Lrougham. 
call them ‘little gospels.”’ 


A proverb ‘“‘is a = Proverbs. 
‘«They are the salt-pits of 


The wit of one—the 


The Spaniards, in whose language they abound, 


A second name is ‘‘ dark sayings,’’ or intricate things, literally, ‘‘ knots ’’ to be united, 
on which people were to sharpen their intellects. 

A third, rendered in verse 6, ‘‘interpretation,’’ is something bent or oblique, — a puzzle, 
an enigma, a mystery. Doctor Oort conjectures that some of our proverbs were originally 


current among the people as riddles. 
Ans. 


(16: 24). 
folly’? (17: 12). — Cheyne. 


From its own statements we learn that the Book of Proverbs is a com- 
pilation, at different dates and not wholly by one author. 


four principal sections with appendices. 


Il. 


Such, for instance, as, ‘‘ What is sweet as honey? ’’ 
‘* Pleasant discourse, for it is sweet to the soul and a medicine to the bones’? 
‘« What is worse than meeting a bear? ”’ 


Ans. ‘* Meeting a fool in a fit of 


Structure. 
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OCTOBER 25. THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. PROVERBS 1: I-19. 
a a es 


1. The’ Proverbs of Solomon the | wisdom, justice, and judgment, and 


son of David, king of Israel. equity ; 

2. To know wisdom and instruc- 4. To give subtilty to the * sim- 
tion; to “perceive the words of | ple, to the young man knowledge 
understanding ; and discretion. 

3. To * receive the? instruction of 

11 Kings 4: 323 Eccl. 12: 9. Rev. Ver.: Ver. 2. (a) To discern the words. 

2 Prov. 2: 1, 9. Ver. 3. (4) Instruction in wise dealing, in righteous- 

3 Prov. 9: 4. ness, and judgment, and equity. 


There was more than one author, as the book plainly states. The chief author was 
Solomon, as the inscriptions state. But this does not exclude the idea that Solomon may 
have gathered much from previous wisdom. The human race did not exist 
at least 3,000 years before his time without coining many proverbs. So Author. 
Shakespeare used tales and dramas that had existed before his day, and 
then made them his own. Nor would it be strange if to the earlier collection of Solomon 
other proverbs had been added, just as the new Webster’s Dictionary that now lies before 
me contains a large amount of matter Webster never saw, and yet it rightly announces it- 
self as the authentic, unabridged Webster’s, revised and enlarged. So the old Watts 
Hymn Book became ‘‘ Watts and Select.’? Solomon lived about 1000 B. c., but his prov- 
erbs may have been gathered into a book some time after his death; Delitzsch thinks in 
the time of Jehoshaphat (900 B. c.). Others place it later. Hezekiah’s 
collection belongs to 700 B. C., and the last portions may be as late as the Date. 
times after the exile, 450 B. c. or later. 

Il. The Object of the Book of Proverbs. — Vs. 1-6. 1. The proverbs of 
Solomon. This is the title of the book as a whole, see above. Son of David, this is 
stated in order to identify the author without possible mistake. The choice of Solomon as 
one of the writers of the Bible at first sight startles, but on deeper study instructs. We 
have in the Bible much instruction from the good and wise. It is well to have some warn- 
ings from shrewd observers who have failed in goodness. Practical lessons on some sub- 
jects come with more power through the heart and lips of the weary, repentant king than 
through a man who had tasted fewer pleasures and led a more even life. 

2. To know wisdom. The book of Proverbs belongs to what modern critics call 
the Wisdom Literature, including Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song. It 
approaches human things and things divine from quite another side than 
the prophets or the Psalms. It is the philosophy of practical life. It is The Wisdom 
the sign to us that the Bible does not despise common sense and discretion. Literature. 
It impresses upon us in the most forcible manner the value of intelligence, 
and prudence, and of a good education. Above all, it insists over and over again upon the 
doctrine that goodness is wisdom, and that wickedness and vice are folly. — Stanley. The 
Book of Proverbs is the best statesman’s manual that was ever written. — Coleridge. ‘‘ The 
book, as a whole, may be called the book of divine common sense; that is, a book of 
instruction concerning behavior in the common transactions of life, in which the thought 
of God and of his continual presence holds the chief place.’? Instruction. Properly, 
‘¢ discipline.’’ It signifies education, moral training, good culture and 
habits, the practical side, as it were, of wisdom. — Lange. To perceive First Object. 
the words of understanding, to discern, not merely to read or learn by Training in 
heart, to distinguish good from bad, and to make the proper applications. Wisdom. 

3. Toreceive. This is the second object of the book,—not only to 
know, but to accept, to lay hold of, to take into the daily life. The instruction or disci- 
pline that leads to wisdom, not the word used in verse 2, but rather with R. v., *‘ wise deal- 
ing,’’ or discernment, thoughtfulness, ‘‘ the thinking through ’’ of a sub- ; 
ject. Justice, righteousness; judgment, that which is decided to be just Second Object. 
by law on by reason; equity, fair dealing, honorable, upright action. A Right Life. 
The four include their whole duty to God and man. sed 

4. To give subtilty, a wise foresight and shrewdness which foresees evil and avoids it. 
To the simple. Literally, the ‘‘open,”’ from size plica, or semel plica, Third Object 
without fold. Inexperienced, simple-hearted, not foolish. Those who are we jom to the 
ignorant or uneducated, but are willing and ready to learn. To the Inexperienced. 
young man. Who by reason of his youth lacks experience and self- 
control; whose life is before him, and who therefore has especial need of knowledge and 
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PROVERBS I: I-19. LESSON IV. FouRTH QuaRTER. 


5. 1A wise man will hear, and | the ‘interpretation : the words of the 
will increase learning; and a man | wise, and their * dark sayings. » 


of understanding -shall attain unto 7. > The fear of the Lorp zs the 
wise counsels : beginning of knowledge : du¢ “ fools 


6. To understand a proverb, and | despise wisdom and instruction. 


Rev. VER. : : 
? Prov. 9: 9. Ver. 5. That the wise may hear and increase in learning and that 
? Psa. 78: 2. the man of understanding may attain unto sound counsels. 
3 Job 28: 28; Psa. arr: 103 Prov. Ver. 6. (c) A figure. 
gi 10; Eccl. 12: 13. Ver. 7. (¢) The foolish. 


discretion if he would make his life a success. Knowledge, enlightenment; knowledge 


of good and evil. 
Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heaven. — Shakespeare. 


And discretion, thoughtfulness, circumspection, prudence. 

5. A wise man will hear. Because he is not conceited like a fool, but is willing 
and anxious to learn. And no one is so wise that he cannot learn more. The wiser he is 
the more will he hear. A man of understanding. An intelligent one. 

One endowed with the power of discrimination. — Stwart. Shall attain Fourth Object. 
unto wise counsels. Literally, the power to steer his course rightly on To /ncrease 
the dangerous seas of life. This ‘‘steersmanship,’’ it may be noted, is a the Wisdom of 
word almost peculiar to Proverbs (11: 14; 12: 5; 24: 6). In Job 37: the Wise. 
12 it is applied to the guidance, the steeing, with which God directs the 

movement of the clouds of heaven. — Cook. Wise counsels are not deep speculations, 
but practical considerations; the art of governing himself or others well or prudently. The 
climax of the-definition of wisdom. — Stanley. 

ILLUSTRATION. To him that hath shall be given. There must be some wisdom and 
good use of wisdom before more can be given. All the falling apples in the world would 
not have suggested to Newton the law of gravitation, nor would all the steaming teakettles 
in England have awakened in Watt the idea of the steam-engine, if they had not been pre- 
pared by previous faithful study and work. 

6. To understand a proverb, and the interpretation. ‘The result of the wise 
man’s study in verse 5. To this end is the wise man to gain in knowledge and self-com- 
mand or self-discipline, that he may understand the proverbs and profound sayings of the 
wise, z. ¢., may know how to deal appropriately with them. — Lange. Dark sayings, 
enigmas; sayings hard to understand, but mines of gold when we once understand them. 
“‘ That man is always happy who is in the presence of something which he cannot know to 
the full, which he is always going on to know. ‘This is the necessary condition of a finite 
creature with divinely rooted and divinely directed intelligence.’? — Ruskin. 

Ill. Two Ways to Wisdom. — Vs. 7-9. 7. The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of knowledge. The fear of the Lord is that reverence of Jehovah First W, 
as God which leads us to worship and obey him. The beginning of wis- The F ay 
dom is not found in keen insight, nor wide experience, nor the learning of tA ona e 
the schools, but in the temper of reverence and awe. — Cook. There is OG". 
torment, no being frightened, no cowardice in this fear. It is perfectly consistent with 
ove. 

I. ‘Fear, reverence, is the pre-requisite of all scientific, philosophical, or religious 
truth.’’ ‘The gates of Knowledge and Wisdom are closed, and they are opened only to 
the knock of Reverence.’? — R. /. Horton. 

2. Itvis the fear of God. Only the fool hath said in his heart, there is no God. If 
this universe is a thought of the divine mind, a work of the divine hand, a scene of divine 
operations in which God is realizing by slow degrees a vast spiritual purpose, it is self- 
evident that no attempt to understand the universe can be successful which leaves this out 
of account.’? — Horton. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Noone can understand a machine unless he knows the maker’s object. 
No one can understand a building unless he knows the builder’s purpose, — whether it was 
intended for a cathedral or a station, a factory or a house. 

Much more is this true of spiritual things. No one can understand life and its mean- 
ing without a knowledge of God. 

3. ‘* We are bound to recognize dhe Lord, that is, the God of revelation, and bow down 
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ee 


OCTOBER 25. THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. PROVERBS I: I-19, 

ee ee 
8. * My son, hear the instruction | ment of grace unto thy head, and 

of thy father, and forsake not the | chains about thy neck. 

law of thy mother: 10. Myson, if sinners entice thee, 
g. For *? they shad/ de an °orna- | * consent thou not. 


I Prov. 4:1. 3 Prov. 3: 22. Rev. VER. : 
2 Gen. 39: 7,etc.; Psa.z: 13 Eph. 5: 11. Ver. g. (e) Chaplet. 


in reverence before him, as the first condition of true wisdom. ... And it is quite in 
accordance with this fuller truth that both science and philosophy have made genuine pro- 
gress only in Christian lands and under Christian influences.’? — Horton. 

ILLUsTRATION. ‘‘ The older I grow the more confirmed I am in my faith and religion. 
I have been in public life fifty-eight years, and forty-seven in the cabinet of the British 
Government, and during those forty-seven years I have been associated with sixty of the 
master minds of the country, and all but five of the sixty were Christians.’? — Gladstone. 

Much more is this true of the knowledge of life, and God, and eternity, and the true 
way to live. It is the God who reveals himself in his Word and his Son who gives us true 
wisdom. 

But fools, who thus prove that they are fools, despise, look down upon, wisdom 
and instruction. They think they know enough without the help of others or of God’s 
Word. A few every year are lost upon the mountains or in the deserts because they despise 
wisdom and instruction, but multitudes more are lost morally on account of the same folly. 

8. My son, a term indicative of affection, addressed by a teacher to his pupils, by an 
experienced person to a youth. Hear (obey) the instruction of thy 
father . . . the law of thy mother. Mother and father are here placed The Second 


»side by side. It is as foolish and as wicked to disobey your mother as to diso- Way. Obedi- 


bey your father. (1) The child needs guidance andcommand. He is unable ence to 

to know what is right and wise at first, and must depend on the experience Parents. 

of his parents. (2) As the child receives everything from his parents, is 

dependent on them for support and training, even natural gratitude would require 
obedience. (3) Noone loves the child so truly, so tenderly, as do his parents; therefore, none 
are so fitted to govern and command the child. (4) Obedience to parents is the best train- 
ing for true citizenship and obedience to the laws of country. (5) Obedience to parents is 
the best training for obedience to God. Disobedient children are not on the way to the 
kingdom of heaven. Disobedience to parents quickly leads to disobedience to the laws of 
God and of country, which, more than all other things, shortens the life and destroys its 
prosperity. It was stated, at a meeting of the American Prison Discipline Association, as 
the result of inquiries into the history of criminals in the prisons of the United States, that 
in almost all cases their course of ruin began with disobedience to parents. And there is 
scarcely a sin that receives its retribution with more certainty than that of failing to honor 
father and mother. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Obedience to parents may be illustrated by the story of Havelock’s 
son (see Life of General Havelock, or Foster’s Cyclopedia of Illustration, 1., 4164), or by 
the story of Casabianca. ‘‘ WANTED—A boy who obeys his mother.’’? So advertised 
one employer. Thousands of such boys are wanted. I never yet knew a lad prosper in 
the world that did not love his mother. — Rev. F. Sherman. 

9. Forthey. TZzey refers here to the paternal discipline and maternal teachings. 
These, obediently received and followed, are the fairest ornaments of the child. — Delitasch. 
An ornament of grace unto thy head. A graceful crown, a wreath of grace, as in 
chapter 4: 9.— Lange. A beautiful diadem.— Stuart. They will make a youth more 
attractive than any diadem could. They will be to him not only beauty, but wealth and 
power. Chains about thy neck. The insignia of office and honor were usually displayed 
by some conspicuous ornament worn about the neck. — Swart. The comparison of the 
teachings of wisdom with pearls which one hangs as a necklace about the neck, a figure 
which is a great favorite everywhere in the East, recurs again in Proverbs 3: 33 6: 213 
Ecclesiastes 6: 30.— Lange. To the Israelite’s mind no signs or badges of joy or glory 
were higher in worth than the garland round the head, the gold chain round the neck, worn 
by kings and the favorites of kings (Gen. 41: 42; Dan. 5: 29). — Stuart. ‘These are the 
visible expressions of true success and an honorable life. ; : 

IV. The Warning Cry of Wisdom.— Vs. 10-19. 10. My son,if Temptation. 
sinners entice thee, as sinners are sure to do. No one can go out into a lea 
the world and not be exposed to temptations. This is a necessary part of the discipline 
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PROVERBS I: I-I9Q. LESSON IV. FourRTH QUARTER. 
St) ON eS 


11. If they say, Come with us, | lurk privily for the innocent without 
let us ! lay wait for blood, let us | cause: 


TjJer. 5: 26. ; 
fee pw a Eee eee 
and training of life. There must be battles before there can be victory. There must be 
victory before there can be strength, and character, and true godliness. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘While there are several larvee of moths that spin good and abundant 

silk, there are none that equal the mulberry silkworm, or the Chinese silk- ; 
moth, Bombyx mori. This insect has been cared for so long that it has be- The Si/k Worm. 
come feeble, pale, and nearly helpless, so that, should man fail to care Over-Care. 
for this valuable insect for a single year, the species would become extinct. 
We see here how too much care and fondling tends to weaken. It is not the boys and 
girls whose parents do everything for them that set the river on fire. The larvee are also 
helpless. If put out on the trees, they are blown off and destroyed. Like the moth, long 
care and dependence has made that care necessary to life itself. And yet the larva is an 
enormous feeder, as any one knows who has raised it. It is said to eat its own weight of 
leaves each day.’? — Prof. A. T. Cook in Root’s Gleanings of Bee Culture. 

Tue ENTICEMENTS, like the enticers, are manifold. ‘‘ As addressed to well-educated, 
well-conducted youth, they are always more or less disguised. The tempter always flings 
over at least his ugliest side some shred of an angel’s garment. An enemy who desired to 
destroy you by your own deed would not lead you straight to a yawning precipice and bid 
you cast yourself down. He would rather lead you along a flowery, winding path, until 
you should insensibly be drawn intoa spot which would give way beneath you. Entice- 
ments to moral evil will generally take that form. You will not be persuaded all at once 
to plunge into deeds of darkness, knowing them to be such. Few young men who have 
enjoyed a religious education come to a sudden stand and at once turn their back upon 
God and godliness. Most of those who fall diverge at first by imperceptible degrees from 
the path of righteousness.’’ 

ILLUSTRATION. Sometimes temptation comes to us like an army with open attack, but 
more often like a malaria. We breathe in the poisoned air from neighbor- 
ing marshes; we bring the deadly sewer-gas into ourhouses by the very Open Attack 
triumph of modern conveniences; cesspools in hundreds of yards send up or Malaria. 
their malaria to enter every open window in summer, and then in winter 
we shut up every crack and crevice lest God’s pure air enter our rooms, to save coal; till 
our whole systems are poisoned, and in some hour of weakness or overwork suddenly we 
are consumed with a burning fever. If the fever had come like a deadly serpent, we would 
have avoided it; if it had come like the north wind, we would have sheltered ourselves 
from it; if in battle array, we could fight it. But it has come with our daily breath, its 
footsteps unheard, without knocking at the door, and has insidiously poisoned our whole 
system before we were aware'of our danger. 

Liprary. For the younger scholars illustrations can be drawn from the familiar Greek 
stories of Circe and of the Sirens. Two ways of overcoming them are excellently told 
in Trench’s Poems, ‘* Orpheus and the Sirens.’’ 

Consent thou not. This is the defense, a blunt, peremptory No. Your method of 
defense must be different from the adversary’s mode of attack. His 
strength lies in making gradual approaches; yours in a resistance, sud- The Defense. 
den, resolute, total. — Arnot. As a good man said of temptations, “I 
cannot help an ill bird flying over my head, but I can prevent him from making his nest 
in my hair.’ Whoever hesitates and argues when a known sin is presented before him 
is already half lost. 

11. Come with us, etc. The most easy and natural form dishonesty took at that 
time. ‘It would seem that danditti were not only frequent, but that 
the attractions which such a mode of life offered to young, idle, and prof- The Evil Deed. 
ligate persons were great and dangerous. . . . Such a mode of life was 
not only utter ruin to character, but was fraught with the most imminent danger of destruc- 
tion. Those who lived in this way, as it would seem, employed all the arts of persuasion 
to entice the young to join their corps, and thus to strengthen them in 
their warfare against the peaceful possessors of property.”? — Stuart. First Induce- 

_ Two attractions are presented. The first is that it was safe. Lurk ment, Safety. 
privily. So that they would be safe by coming upon their victim unawares. 
The innocent, unsuspecting, without cause, without any idea of danger, or, in vain. 
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OCTOBER 25. — THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. PROVERBS I: I-19. 


12. Let us swallow them up alive 16. * For their feet run to evil 
as the” grave ; and whole,’ as those | and * make haste to shed blood. 
that go down into the pit: 17- ‘Surely in vain the net is 


13- We shall find all precious : : ; 
substance, we shall fill our houses ae ene cae paade. F 
: or their 


with spoil : eS, 
14. 7 Cast in thy lot amongus; let |?” blood; they lurk privily for 
their oz lives. 


us all have one purse: 


15. My son, * walk not thou in the 19. So are the ways of every one 
way with them; * refrain thy foot | that is greedy of gain ;* which taketh 
from their path: away the life of the owners thereof. 

BPP Saez Ges sald) 75 Rev. VER.: Ver. 16. (#) And they make haste. 
2 Psa. 5: . Ver. 12. (/) Sheol. Ver. 17. i) For; sigle a ae 
3 Psa. 119: ror. - Ver. 14. (g ) Thou shalt cast Ver. 18. (7) These. 
4Isa.59: 7; Rom.3:15. thy lot among us, we will all. Ver. 19. (&) It. 

12, Let us swallow them up alive as the grave, suddenly, completely. ‘‘We 


will be as Sheol, as Hades, as the great under world of the dead, all-devouring, merciless.’? 
— Cook, Thus they would be safe. There would be none to revenge the injury, none 
to tell of their wickedness and bring them to justice. 

13. The second inducement was the amount of all precious sub- Second 
stance, silver, gold, precious stones, they could thus safely obtain. Fill inducement, 
our houses with spoil, taken from those they had robbed. Great Wealth. 

14. Cast in thy lot among us, join in our enterprises and share in its dangers and 
its rewards. All have one purse. The oneness of the purse consists in this, that the 
booty which each of them gets belongs, not wholly or chiefly to him, but to the whole 
together. — Kez/. 

15. Walk not thou in the way withthem. Avoid their courses, their conversa- 
tion, and company. — Poo/. Have nothing to do with them; do not 
walk with them enough even to be tempted by them. Refrain thy How to 
foot. Restrain thyself, as it were, by force and violence, as the word Escape. 
implies.— Pool. Tear yourself away. 

16. For their feet run to evil. It is a sin and crime. That fact alone should 
deter you. Through all their charming picture see the horrid face of sin. 

17. Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird. Open your eyes 
and see that these men are spreading a net andsetting a trap for you. Moreover, they 
are going to be caught in their own snare. 

18. And they lay wait for their own blood. They are hasting to their own de- 
struction, and they wish you to go with them. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘When a bishop of Paris, in 1871, was brought before Raoul 


Rigault, one of the boldest of the Communists, the venerable ecclesiastic, Paris Ce 
addressing his accusers, said: ‘ Children, what do you wish to do with pe a 
me?’ ‘Weare your betters,’ said Rigault, who was hardly thirty years of Trying to 


age. ‘Speak as if to your superiors. Who areyou?’ The bishop, whose Banish God 
charities had been known in Paris for a generation, replied: ‘I am the d 
servant of God.’ ‘Where does he live ?’ asked Rigault. ‘Everywhere,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘Very well,’ said the Communist, ‘send this bishop to prison and issue an order 
for the arrest of one God, who lives everywhere.’ ’? — Foseph Cook. That order was 
never executed; but, until God can be arrested, until his laws can be made to cease work- 
ing, so long will those that sin work out their own destruction. 

The rest of the chapter is a commentary on these verses. ‘‘ They shall eat the fruit 
of their own doings,’’ and the very ‘‘ prosperity of fools shall destroy them.”’ 

MopERN APPLICATIONS. 19. So are the ways of every one that is greedy of 
gain, and not alone of those who show it in the way above described. ‘‘ We are not 
tempted to be highwaymen, but the greed of gain is alive to-day. The gambler, the rum- 
seller, the sweater, the one who takes advantage of the misfortunes or poverty of his neigh- 
bor, who eats up smaller dealers by unfair competition, who reduces wages to the lowest 
degree, who is dishonest to his employers, who adulterates food, who misuses his public 
office for gain, and a multitude of others are all walking in the same way, a way whose 
borders are lined with ruins and whose end is destruction.”’ 
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i KINGS 5: I-I2. 


LESSON V. 


LESSON V.— November 1. 
BUILDING THE TEMPLE. —1 Kings 5 2 I-12. 


Read Chapters 5 and 6. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 
The Temple and Its Teachings. 


As next Sabbath’s lesson also concerns 
the Temple, we will consider to-day only the 
Temple itself, and leave its furnishings for 
the later study. 

The building of the Temple marks one of 
the most important eras in the history of 
Israel. It introduced a new force in the 
making of the nation. Its influence was 
religious and political. In the words of 
Dean Stanley, ‘‘It was far more than a 
mere architectural display. It supplied the 
framework of the history of the kingdom of 
Judah. As in the Grecian tragedies we 
always see in the background the gate of 
Mycenz, so in the story which we are now 
to traverse we must always have in view 
the Temple of Solomon. There is hardly 
any reign which is not in some way con- 
nected with its construction or its changes. 
In front of the great church of the Escurial 
in Spain — in the eyes of Spaniards itself a 
likeness of the ZTemple— overlooking the 
court called from them the Court of the 
Kings, are six colossal statues of the kings 
of Judah who bore the chief part in the 
Temple of Jerusalem: David, the proposer; 
Solomon, the founder; Jehoshaphat, Heze- 
kiah, Josiah, Manasseh, the successive puri- 
fiers and restorers. The idea there so im- 
pressively graven in stone runs through the 
history which we have henceforward to con- 
sider.’’ 


THE SECTION 


includes 1 Kings 5 and 6 and the parallel 
account in 2 Chronicles 2 and 3. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Compare the building of the tabernacle, 
Ex. 25, 26; the temple of Ezra, Ezra 3; 
the ideal temple of Ezekiel, Ezek. 40-43; 
the spiritual temple, 1 Cor. 3: 10-16; 6: 
19; 2 Cor. 6: 16; Eph. 2: 20-22. 


Commit Verses 4, 5. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Except the Lord build the house they 
labor in vain that build it. —PsAa. 127: 1. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. The building of the Temple was 
begun on the second day of Zif (érzdlancy, 
the month of flowers), corresponding to out 
month of May, in the year 1012 B. C., the 
fourth year of Solomon’s reign, and 480 
years after the exodus (1 Kings 6: 1, 37, 
38). It was completed in seven and one 
half years, in the eighth month, Bul (Octo- 
ber-November ), B. C. 1005, and the eleventh 
year of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings 6: 38). 
The revised version of Acts 13: 20 relieves 
the difficulty from Paul’s chronology there 
given. 

Place. Jerusalem. The Temple was 

built on Mount Moriah, the eastern hill of 
Jertisalem (2 Chron. 3:1), the place which 
when a threshing-floor David bought of 
Araunah in order to offer sacrifices for the 
cessation of the great plague (2 Sam. 24: 
16-25). Here, too, almost goo years before, 
Abraham, in the great trial of his faith, 
brought Isaac for sacrifice (Gen. 22: 2). 
* Contemporary History. Tyre flourish- 
ing under King Hiram. The Sabean King- 
dom of Yemen, the queen of which came to 
see Solomon. Commerce extended to 
Europe, Africa, and India. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Wm. Smith’s Bzble Dictionary, article 
**Temple’’; Dr. Edersheim’s Zhe Temple 
and Its Services ; . T. Bannister’s The Tem- 
ples of the Hebrews ; Dr. Ferguson’s article 
on ‘* The Temple,’? in Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary ; Stanley’s Fewisk Church, chap. 
27; T. O. Paine’s Solomon’s Temple, new 
edition, with large plates ($23.50); R. W. 
Dale’s Fewish Temple and the Christian 
Church ; Friederich’s Tempel und Palast 
Salonzo (Innspruck, 1887); Chipiez et Per- 
rot’s Temple de Ferusalem (Paris, 1889); 
Bartlett’s Walks About Ferusalem ; Wil- 
liams’ Zhe Holy City. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Preparations. David seems to havespent much of his time during the later 
years of his life in gathering materials, and workmen, and treasure for the temple which 


Solomon was to build. 


**In 1 Chronicles 18: 7-11 we read that David consecrated to 
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I KINGS 5: 1-12. 


1. And Hiram ' king of Tyre sent 
his servants unto Solomon; for he 
had heard that they had anointed 
him king in the room of his father : 
for ? Hiram was ever a lover of 
David. 

2. And Solomon sent to Hiram, 
saying, 

3. Thou knowest how that David 
my father could not build an house 
“unto the name of the Lorp his God, 
for * the wars which were about him 


on every side, until the Lorp put 
them under the soles of his feet. 

4. But now the ‘Lorp my God 
hath given me rest on every side, 
so that there is neither adversary nor 
evil occurrent. 

5. And behold, I * purpose _ to 
build ® an house ° unto the name of 
the Lorp my God, as ° the Lorp 
spake unto David my father, saying, 
Thy son, whom I will set upon thy 
throne in thy room, he shall build an 
house unto my name. 


12 Chron. 2: 3. 
22 Sam.5: 11; Amosr: 9. 
Ss iGhrons 224 83 28:: 3. 


42 Chron. 2: 4, etc. 


52 Sam, 7% 13; 1 Chron. 17; 12, 


Rev. VER.: 
Ver. 3. (a) For. 


Ver. 5. (6) An. 
Ver. 4. Omit so that. 


Ver. 5. (c) For. 


the future temple the spoils of war and the royal gifts poured into his lap by friendly kings. 
An incidental allusion to the. public treasures (1 Chron. 26: 26-28) shows 


that a fund consecrated to the future temple had been accumulating since 


the days of Samuel.’’? — Cowles. 
during David’s prosperous reign . 


Material 
“©The weight of gold laid up, chiefly Collected by 
. . was about 500 tons; of silver, more David. 


.than 1000 tons; of brass, about I100 tons; and of iron, 6000 tons, per- 


haps chiefly for tools (1 Chron. 22: 14; 29: 1-7).’’— Fames Sime. 


Solomon’s required long preparation. 
Il. Materials. 


Such an undertaking as 


The Temple was built of white limestone, largely taken from 


quarries under the city itself, with beams and inner walls of cedar, fir, and red sandalwood 
(almug trees), overlaid, as was the roof, with pure gold. The inner walls and doors were 
carved with palm trees, cherubim, and flowers, ali overlaid with gold, and garnished with 
precious stones. ‘‘Six hundred talents of gold were spent in gilding one room of the Tem- 
ple (the Holy of Holies) (2 Chron. 3: 8, 9; 1 Kings 6: 20-22). A passing remark 


by the writer of Chronicles shows 
which covered the walls, the 
Holy of Holies was 


that the thickness of gold plate 
ceiling, and the floor of the 
about an eighth of an 


was not beaten out 
it was 


inch. The metal 
into leaf for gilding; 
laid on as solid ¢& 
plates, and fastened 
with golden nails.”’ : 
— Fames Sime. The Nits 
great beams of cedar could 

be found no nearer than 
Mount Lebanon. Precious 
stones from every source were y 
gathered together to adorn the in- EES Kin 
terior. walls. The immense stones of Ss = } 
the foundation were obtained from differ- Hl” Solomon’s Temple. 
ent quarries, some of them having still upo oct of Mt. Moriah.) 
them the marks which'the Phoenician quarrymen ‘\ au i 

put upon them to designate their place in the wall, Ly itd 

showing that they came from northern quarries; others, and probably the larger part, 
came from the quarries discovered under the very rock on which Jerusalem is builded. 

1. And Hiram king of Tyre, the rich, commercial, and industrial kingdom on the 
northwest of Israel. Sent his servants unto Solomon. Seemingly with a message 
of congratulation on his accession. Josephus (dz. VIII. 2, 6) says so. — Cambridge 
Bible. Wiram was ever a loverof David. See 2Samuel5: 11; 1 Chron. 14: 1; 22: 
4; 2Chron. 2: 3.— Cook. " : 

4. Evil occurrent. ‘‘Occurrent’?’ is the old English form of the noun for which we 
now use ‘‘ occurrence.”’ : ; 


E = att } 
T= ail ith | 
G 
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1 KINGS 5: I-I2. 


LESSON V. 


FouRTH QUARTER. 


6. Now therefore command thou, 
that they hew me cedar-trees out of 
Lebanon; and my servants shall be 
with thy servants: and unto thee 
will I give hire for thy servants ac- 
cording to all that thou shalt ap- 
point: for thou knowest that ¢here 7s 
not among us any that can skill to 
hew timber like unto the Sidonians. 

And it came to pass, when 
Hiram heard the words of Solomon, 
that he rejoiced greatly, and said, 
Blessed d¢ the } Lorn this day, which 
hath given unto David a * wise son 
over this great people. 

8. And Hiram sent to Solomon, 
saying, I have considered the things 
which thou sentest to me for: and 
I will do all thy desire concerning 


timber of cedar, and concerning 


timber of fir. 

g. My servants shall bring ¢hem 
down from Lebanon unto the sea: 
and I will convey them by sea in 
floats unto the place that thou shalt 
appoint me, and will cause them to 
be discharged there, and thou shalt 
receive ¢hem - and thou shalt accom- 
plish my desire, in giving food for 
my household. 

to. So Hiram gave Solomon cedar- 
trees and fir-trees according to all his 
desire. 

11, And Solomon gave Hiram 
twenty thousand measures of wheat 
Jor food to his household, and twenty 
measures of pure oil: thus gave 
Solomon to Hiram year by year. 


Rey. VER. : 
IDan. 2: 21. Ver. 6. For appoint, say. 
2 Prov. 13 : Ie 


thou hast sent unto me. 


Ver. 6. For Szdonians, Zidonians. 
Ver. 8. I have heard the message which 


Ver. 9. And I will make them into rafts to 
go by sea unto. 

Ver. 9. For discharged, broken up. 

Ver. 10. Timber of cedar and timber of fir. 


6. Cedar-trees out of Lebanon. (See Ezekiel 31: 3-5.) The cedar is one of the 


most majestic trees of the Eastern forests, and is found in its greatest 
It grows to the height of 70 or 80 feet. 


perfection on Mt. Lebanon. 


Cedars. 


The wood is of a red color and bitter taste, which prevents its injury 


There is no such 


by insects. It continues to grow for 1000 years. It is very durable. 
thing as a rotten cedar. There is a specimen in the British Museum labeled ‘‘ Cedar 
of Lebanon, from Palace of Nimrod; 3000 years old.’? — Schaff’s Bible Dictionary. 
“Tt is tough, hard, fragrant, takes a high polish which develops a beautiful grain, and it 
grows darker and richer by time.’? — Rev. G. E. Post, D. D. ‘‘There are now twelve 
trees on Mt. Lebanon, which measure around their base 47 feet, 40, 38, and the smallest 
18 feet. This cedar flourishes in England. There is a group of four at Caen Wood, 
Hampstead, each of which is upwards of 100 feet in height.’?? — Azble Plants. 

9g. Convey them by sea in floats, R. v., rafts ‘‘ made of the trees fastened side by 
side, and formed into long raftlike structures, somewhat like those which may be seen often 
on the Rhine, sent down from Switzerland. Such floats would keep close to the shore and 
be anchored at night.’? — Camébridge Bible. Unto the place. Joppa (2 Chron. 2: 16), 
the most convenient port to Jerusalem. 
® The pay was an annual supply of the products of Palestine, in which Phcenicia was de- 

cient. 

11. Twenty thousand measures of wheat. The measure was a “ cor,’’ or homer, 
equal to eight bushels. ‘Twenty measures of pure oil, This amount is so insignificant 
in comparison that it seems best to adopt the Greek reading here (agreeing with 2 
Chron. 2: 10, and with Josephus), of 20,000 dazhs, or 2000 cors of oil. — Eliicott. A 
bath is six or seven gallons, or one tenth of a cor. 

Ill. The Workmen. In 2 Chronicles 2: 7, Solomon asks for skilled workmen, as 
well as for cedar. ‘‘ Homer tells us of the great skill of Sidonian work- 
men; the embroidered robes of Andromache and the bowl given by 
Achilles as a prize at the games in honor of Patroclus were of Sidonian 
workmanship. (Homer’s //iad, VI. 290; XXIII. 743, 744.)’?— Cambridge 
Bible. Thus the skilled laborers were largely Phcenicians, supplied by Hiram, king of Tyre. 
There were 3000 officers and overseers and 30,000 Israelites levied to do the work one 
month and remain home two months in turn.* Besides these, there were 150,000 laborers 
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12. And the Lorp gave 'Solomon | Solomon ; and they two made a 
wisdom, as he promised him: and | league together. 
there was peace between Hiram and 


Wy Kings 3: 12. 


(2 Kings 5: 13- 
16), probably from 
foreign subject na- 
tions (1 Kings 9: 
2s 22). (OF "the 
skill required in de- 
vising and finishing 
the great castings 
for the temple no 


one can speak too 


ac yr) ACS 
bern READE NL e205 SOU Oy 


favorable compari- 
son with the work 
of modern days. 
The brazen pillars, 
Jochin and Boaz, 
in front of the tem- 
ple entrance, were 
hollow tubes, a 
handbreadth thick, 
and each contain- 
ing upward of fifty 


tons of metal. The f Froma Photograph. - 
brazen sea Was @ Mosque of Omar, Front View (Site of Solomon’s Temple). 
hemispherical bow], 


of which the breadth was above 15 feet and the depth nearly 714, weighing 80 or 100 tons. 
The largest bell at present in use in the world weighs more than did the brazen sea; 
but others not one third or one fifth its size are also of worldwide fame. ‘‘ Great Paul,”’’ 
the largest bell in Britain, is 9! feet broad by 9 feet high, and weighs above 16% tons. 
Moscow contains two bells of vast size. One of them is said to weigh 80 tons. The 
other, called the‘ Monarch,”’ is 21 feet in diameter, the same in height, and weighs 193 
tons. (See Sime’s History of All Israel, pp. 490, 491.) 

IV. The Site and Foundations. ‘The Temple was built upon Mt. Moriah, where 
had been the threshing-floor of Ornan (Auraunah).—2 Sam. 24: 18-25. This was 
probably the spot where Abraham was to offer up Isaac. This was the eastern hill of 
Jerusalem, overlooking the Kedron and the Mount of Olives, and separated from Mt. Zion 
by the Tyropcean Valley. We can hardly be wrong in identifying the remarkable rock 
known as the Sarah, over which the mosque of Omar ( Kwddet-es-Sakrah) is built, — the 
“¢ pierced rock ’’ of the Jerusalem Itinerary, — with the threshing-floor of Ornan. — Pzd- 
pit Commentary. Over this rock is supposed to have been the Holy of Holies. Beneath 
this area are still aqueducts, passages, and tanks once used for the proper drainage and use 
of the Temple. ‘‘ Therugged top of Moriah was leveled with immense labor; its sides, 
which to the east and south were precipitous, were faced with a wall of stone built up per- 
pendicularly from the bottom of the valley, so as to appear to those who looked down of 
most terrific height, — a work of prodigious skill and labor, as the immense stones were 
strongly mortised together and wedged into the rock.’? — Milman. ‘* The magnificent 
wall on the east side, known as ‘the Jews’ wailing-place,’ is doubtless 
the work of Solomon, and, after outlasting ‘the drums and tramplings of | Foundation 
a hundred triumphs,’ it remains to this day in uninjured massiveness. One Stones. 
of the finely beveled stones is 3834 feet long and 7 feet high, and weighs 
more than 100 tons. These vast stones were hewn from a quarry above the level of the 
wall, and lowered by rollers down an inclined plane, The caverns, quarries, water stor- 
ages, and subterranean conduits hewn out of the solid rock, over which Jerusalem is built, 
could only have been constructed at the cost of immeasurable toil.’? — Farrar. 

V. The Form and Size. — The size of the temple is given, but there is no certainty 
as to its outward form, whether it had sloping roofs, like most of our buildings, or a 
flat roof finished with a parapet as is usual with Oriental buildings. It consisted of a porch, 
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the Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies, with small chambers of three stories, on three sides 
of the temple. If a cubit was 18 inches, the temple proper was 90 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
and 45 feet high. ‘The whole height was 30 cubits, but the rooms into which this space 
was divided, —the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies, — were finished only 20 cubits, or 
30 feet in height (1 Kings 6: 16-20). In all its dimensions,— length, breadth, and height, 
the sanctuary itself was exactly double those of the tabernacle. — Pulpit Com, 


Porch. . . % « goifeet broad, 15 feet deep, 180 tcet hioh- 
Holy Place . . . Sofeetlong, 30 feet wide, 30 feet high. 
Holy of Holies . . 30 feet long, 30 feet wide, 30 feet wide. 


The whole was situated according to the points of the compass, the front entrance being 
towards the east. Later there were buildings around the courts, on three sides, and at least 
one of these colonnades or cloisters was built by Solomon. ‘‘ The size of the Temple, com- 
pared to that of our cathedrals or even churches, was insignificant; for, like all sacred edi- 
fices of the nations of antiquity, it was designed not for the assembling of the people, — the 
four courts were for that, —but as the especial dwelling-place or ‘House’ of God. It 
was a wonder of the world, from the splendor of its materials more than 
the grace, boldness, or majesty of its height and dimensions. Compared The Temple 
with the religious buildings of Assyria, Babylon, or Egypt, a structure like Compared with 
the Temple, apart from its vast substructures, was hardly worthy of notice, Other 
either for size or splendor. The great Temple of Amon, at Thebes, for | Temples. 
example, ultimately extended to a length 1,170 feet, while the ruins of its 
associated edifices still cover a plateau nearly four miles in circumference. Nor is the con- 
trast between the simplicity of the Israelite temple and that of those on the Nile less strik- 
ing. Its exterior seems to have been entirely plain, and, though there was a pillared porch, 
it shrank into insignificance before the long avenues of mighty columns of Egyptian sanctu- 
aries, the alleys of sphinxes, the obelisks, and the vast pylons all in common with the temples 
themselves, covered with sculpture and ornament. But the lavish employment of gold for 
the decoration of the interior of Solomon’s building exceeds anything told us of other 
ancient temples.’? — Gezkie. 

The chief ecclesiastical builder of ancient Christendom, the Emperor Justinian, when 
he had finished the first metropolitan cathedral of the world, recurred in thought to his first 
imperial prototype, and exclaimed ‘‘I have vanquished thee, O Solomon! ’’ Over the 
elaborate portal of Strasburg it is Solomon who sits enthroned, and the most splendid of 
the entrances to Westminster Abbey was long known by the name of ‘‘Solomon’s Porch. ”’ 
— Stanley. 

It required the toil of 300,000 men for twenty years to build one of the Pyramids. 
It took 200 years to build and 400 to embellish the great temple of Artemis of the Ephe- 
sians. It took more than five centuries to give to. Westminster Abbey its present form.— 
Farrar. 

Alone and isolated in its grandeur stood the Temple Mount. Terrace upon terrace 
its courts rose, till high above the city, within the enclosure of marble cloisters, the 
Temple itself stood out, a mass of snowy marble and of gold, glittering in the sunlight against 
the half encircling green background of Olivet, . . . Nor has there been in ancient or 
modern times a sacred building equal to the Temple, whether for situation or magnificence. 
— LEdersheim. 

ILLUSTRATION. The best model of the Temple I have ever seen is the one sent from 
England to Mr. Dwight L. Moody, and placed in his school at Northfield, Mass. It is 
said to have cost $3,000. A similar one belongs to Mr. Thomas Newberry, Alexander 
Villa, Weston-Super-Mare, England. Fine drawings of another idea of the Temple can be 
found in the expensive work of T. O. Paine, referred to in Library References. 

A SPECIMEN. In the wonderful old church of St. Mark’s, at Venice, is placed an 
alabaster pillar said to have been saved from the ruins of Solomon’s temple, and now used 
as a part of the support of the high altar. It is cut in a beautiful spiral shaft of graceful 
porportions, and blossoms at the top into an exquisitely carved capital. It stands bravely 
in its place, and bears its share of the weight. But your first thought is, ‘‘ How beauti- 
ful !’?— Marian Deming. 

VI. The Method of Building.—The whole structure was completed in sacred 
silence (1 Kings 6: 7). The awful sanctity of the shrine would have been violated if its 
erection had been accompanied by the harsh and violent noises which would accompany 
the ordinary toil of masons. Every stone and beam, therefore, had been carefully prepared 
beforehand, and was merely carried to its place, ‘‘so that there was neither hammer nor 
axe, or any tool of iron heard in the house, while it was in building.” 
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“No workman’s steel, no ponderous axes rung; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung.’ 


The hand that rounded Peter’s dome As the best gem upon her zone, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome And Morning opes with haste her lids 
Wrought in sad sincerity — To gaze upon the Pyramids. 

Himself from God he could not free. These temples grew as grows the grass; 
He builded better than he knew ; Art might obey, but not surpass ; 

‘The conscious stone to beauty grew, ‘The passive master lend his hand 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon To the vast soul that o’er him planned. 


—R. W. Emerson. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS, 


1. THE TEMPLE AS A LESSON IN CHURCH BuILDING. ‘A true church is an echo 
of God,”’ says Joseph Cook. And the building should be the fittest instrument for express- 
ing and repeating that echo, that men may know and feel the character and the love of 
God. és foundation must be deep, strong, and enduring. It is built (1 Cor. 3: 11) 
upon Jesus Christ. /¢s sérecture should, with the best beauty and costliness at our com- 


-mand, be as perfectly as possible adapted to accomplish the object for which it was built. 


All the genius, and skill, and invention, and taste which are used in our dwellings, and 
stores, and factories, and public halls should be applied to the church building. It should 
be more convenient for hearing than the best halls. It should be better adapted to its 
work of teaching the children, of reaching the masses, of helping the poor, of train- 
ing its people in Christian work, than the best machinery in the best factory in the town 
is adapted to its work. It should be a real home, a family home for all the people. 
And being for all the people, it should be as beautiful and cheerful as possible. The 


' poorest have a part in it as much as the richest. Mr. Ruskin is right in insisting that 


the public buildings should be the best in the city. The church should stand before 


_the community as the expression to the world that religion is the most important thing 


there. Costliness at the expense of usefulness is a crime. Costliness that takes from 
the upbuilding of God’s spiritual temple -out of all the souls of the world is a crime. 
But a church that is the best building in the city for its purpose and work continually 
points men to heaven, keeps before their minds the importance of religion, and speaks 
to them of better things. Zhe worship must best express our devotion and gratitude 
to God, must train in spiritual life, and proclaim the true God to all men. Giving to 
the poor and to spread the gospel over all the world is an act of worship. The church is not 
a club house where a few can gather to enjoy themselves. It is not a vestibuled train of 
parlor cars, express to heaven on the Sunday railroad, where men have through tickets and 
can read their newspaper as they roll along, regardless of the world outside. 

ILLusTRATION. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once compared the world to a ship loaded 
with humanity, and sinking in the waves; while the evangelical church people had got out 
of it into their little boats, and were singing with all their might ‘‘ We are 
safe,’’ as they rowed lustily to the shore. But that is no true picture of the The Ship of 
true church, whose shout is not only ‘‘ We are safe,’’ but ‘‘ Here is the Humanity. 
way of safety for all; come and let us row you to the shore.”’ 

Il. THe TEMPLE IS THE TypPk OF Gop’s KINGDOM. (1) In its foundations; (2) 
in the preparations made for it, —all the world is made tributary to its work; distant kings, 
often unintentionally, are led to prepare the way for it. (3) The kingdom of God is like 
the Temple in its beauty and grandeur as a whole, ‘‘the glory of the whole earth’’; (4) 
in its many harmonious parts; (5) in its altars of worship; (6) in the chambers around 
it, showing its secular and business side; (7) in the manifestation of God’s abiding pres- 
ence in Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, without which all else is but Horeb’s rock before 
it was touched with Moses’ rod, Pygmalion’s statue before the breath of life was breathed 
into it, or Mount Hermon before Christ was transfigured on it; (8) in its object, —- the wor- 
ship of God, in the redemption of souls, and in spreading the good news over the world. 

III. THe TEMPLE Is A TyPE OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHRISTIAN (1 Cor. 3: 10-16). 
(1) Rich and costly preparations have been made by others. We are heirs of all the ages. 
(2) The foundation is Jesus Christ, the rock that, like the rock under the Temple, the same 
in all ages, never can be moved. (3) He has prophets with messages from God to aid and 
encourage in the building, —the Bible, the Holy Spirit, with teachers, pastors, and friends 
to bring the message. (4) It is possible for us to build a poor temple on this foundation, 
“©wood, hay, stubble,’? or a most beautiful and costly temple, ‘ gold, silver, precious 
stones.’? (5) The true Christian character when complete is beautiful and costly. Herod’s 
temple was 46 years in building, but many a soul requires more years than that for its com- 
pletion, till it becomes 
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‘« Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that has grown with the years.” 
(6) The Christian is made for the worship of God, by the incense of prayer, by sacrifice, 
by the commandments, by praise. ‘ 
“Thy litanies, sweet offices Thy sacramental liturgies, a 
Of love and gratitude; The joy of doing good. 

(7 His soul is the Holy of Holies, in which God dwells and manifests himself. 

(8) The purpose of this soul, the temple of the Holy Ghost, is to glorify God in pro- 
claiming his salvation, his goodness, and his love to all men, that they, too, may become 
temples for the indwelling of God. ] oe 

IV. THE QUARRY FOR THE TEMPLE. This world is a quarry where the living stones 
of God’s beautiful temple in the heavens, the completed and perfected é 
church, are being shaped and polished for their places in the building. The Meaning 
Few places are more rough, more lacking in every element of beauty, than of the Quarry. 
a stone quarry. I began my ministry among the quarries of Cape Ann, 
which have since been multiplying over its granite surface. Were I to take the owners of 
some of the newer quarries and walk with them over the familiar places, I could say to 
them: ‘‘I remember when I used to walk here among stately trees, or sit under the 
shadow of a great rock and feast on the surrounding beauties; but now you have blasted 
the rocks, you. have cut down the trees, you have littered the fields with broken fragments. 
What doesit all mean ?’’ Then they could take me to some noble buildings in various 
cities and say: ‘‘Do you see those stately buildings, beautiful cornices, graceful 
arches, lofty columns ? Well, there is the meaning of the quarry.’? So the heavenly 
temple is the solution of the mysteries of Providence in this world. The cares, burdens, 
sorrows, joys, work of this life are fitting us for our place in that temple where no sound of 
the tools shall be heard while it is in building. 

V. THE MeErHop oF BUILDING. Two pictures must be brought together, — the 
noise and confusion on Mt. Lebanon and the silent working up on Mt. 

Moriah. ‘‘ Look at Lebanon when the fellers of trees are carrying out Sy/ent and 
their purpose: how harsh the sounds, how crashing the fall, how like a Noisy Workers. 
devastation the whole appearance; looked at within its own limits, the 

scene is one that pains the heart. ‘The noisy timber-fellers and the quiet builders belong 
to the same great company of workers for the Lord God of Israel. The noisy men must 
not complain of the quietness of those who go about their work without making any 
noise; nor must the quiet constructors rebuke the energy of men without whose activity 
they themselves could not proceed to lay another course in all the sacred structure of the 
sanctuary. We need the son of thunder and the son of consolation; the great wind and 
the silent sun; the tempestuous rain and the noiseless dew; all these must be considered 
as part of the great ministry which God has appointed for the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses upon the earth.”’— Yoseph Parker, But much of the work of building up souls and of 
the true church is silent and unseen.‘‘ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation.’ 

ILLUSTRATION. The power that moves the steamship is deep in the hold. The forces 
that move the engine are invisible, whether steam or electricity. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ This silent way is God’s way, and is predominant in all the great 
operations of nature. Gravitation works silently. Evaporation, which takes up three bil- 
lion tons of water every minute— in fact, enough to supply all the rivers of the world — works 
silently. All chemical forces which build up forests and uphold mountains work silently.”’ 
So of men. ‘‘Silently they hear, silently they think, silently they decide. No stillness 
of ocean depths is so great asthat in which soul-building goes on.’’ ‘‘ It is as though the 
soul of man sat in some retired chamber, with telephone wires entering from a hundred 
points, conveying messages of every sort, and there in perfect silence the soul acts upon 
the intelligence received, and forms its character before it deigns to give any answer to the 
outer world. This thought of the silence of the most important processes of our lives is 
awe-inspiring.’’ — Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 

ILLUSTRATION. One of the most interesting things resulting from the modern way of 
studying history is the perception of the progress of the people underneath 
the outward events usually recorded, the wars, and political changes; like Under Currents 
the silent lower ocean current, often running exactly opposite to the rough of History. 
and storm-tossed currents above. Greene, in his history of England, 
shows that it was so during the Wars of the Roses. We often see the same thing in the 
history of opinions, which are slowly but surely progressing silently in the hearts of the 
people, underneath the noisy debates. 
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LESSON VI.— November 8. 
THE TEMPLE DEDICATED. — 1 Kings 8: 54-63. 


Read 1 Kings 8 : 1-66. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 
God Dwelling with Men. 


At the beginning of this lesson we can 
continue our study of the Temple, — its 
courts for worshippers, and its furnishings 
which were to be the aids of worship. 
Each one has a practical application. 

Then we can study the dedication services, 
the great assembly, Solomon’s prayer, and 
God’s answer. 

And lastly we may consider what the Tem- 
ple was to do for the people of Israel. All 
these things are overflowing with instruction 
for our times, as honey overflows from the 
comb. 


THE SECTION 
includes 1 Kings 8: 1-66 and 9g: I-9; and 
the parallel account in 2 Chronicles chaps. 
5, 6, and 7. 
LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 
Consecration, Rom. 12: 


Taper Pets 
21:0: 
Prayer, Matt.7: 11; John 15: 7; 1 John 
Bi 22. 

Spiritual temple, 1 Cor. 3: 10-16; 6: 


Commit Verses 62, 63. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


‘The Lord is in his holy temple : let all 
the earth keep silence before him. — Has. 
220. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


. Time. The Zemple was completed in the 
month Bul (October-November), B. C. 1005, 
in the eleventh year of Solomon’s reign, 
having been seven and one half years in 
building. 

The Dedication took place one month 
earlier, in Ethanim (Tizri). (September- 
October), at the great national festival of the 
Tabernacles, probably about the first of Octo- 
ber. Stanleyand Geikie think the time was 
the October following the completion in 
October of the previous year; but Dr. Ham- 
mond, in the Pulpit Commentary, argues 
conclusively that it was the festival before 
the entire completion of the Temple, for the 
date of dedication would have to be an- 
nounced some time before, and the last 
things to be done in any great building al- 
most always overrun the time set. It was 
practically finished hy the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, and there was every 


19; 2 Cor. 6: 16; Eph. 2: 20-22. reason why the dedication we 
should take place as soonas =. 

LIGHT FROM BOOKS. possible. az $2 

The books are chiefly the same as in our Place. Jerusalem, at the “Reg, 

last lesson. Temple. sts a 
eee 


EXPLANATORY. ; ie 


I. The Temple as a Place of Worship. First. THe Courts. 
The area of the present enclosure is about 35 acres. 

- east upwards of seven acres appear to have been added 1000 years 
Josephus also ascribes to Herod the honor of having doubled 
the extent of the original enclosure when he rebuilt the 
Probably, therefore, the platform 
constructed by Solomon’s engineers was an area of about 


later. 
temple (20 B. C.). 


12 acres, or a quadrangle of 900 feet 
by 600.”? — Fames Sime. There 
were two courts (2 Chron. 33: 5). 
The outer court was surrounded by a 
wall partly of stone, partly of cedar; 
on the eastern border was a cloister or 
colonnade. ‘This court was adorned 
with trees, and free to all the people. 
Within this quadrangle was a smaller 


But ‘on the north- 


be soy NT 
'¢ sae . ys 
ae 


The Great Altar of Sacrifice. 


1 Kincs 8: 54-63. LESSON VI. FourTH QUARTER. 


ee 


court, the court of the priests, on the highest ridge of the hill, enclosing the temple, and 
the great brazen altar, and brazen sea, and the lavers. ; 

In the inner court were the great brazen altar of sacrifice, 15 feet high and 30 feet 
square, in sight of all the worshipers of the outer court, and the molten or brazen sea 
(see last lesson), supported by 12 huge brazen oxen, each 7% feet high. — } 

The outer court was for the worshipers, who were intended to exercise the feelings 
suggested and symbolized by the ceremonies going on visibly in the court or unseen in the 
Temple proper. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. It will be noted that there is a gradual progression in the 


religious life set before the people by the Temple arrangements, as a great object lesson. 


From the outer court, where all may come, we rise to the court of the priests and Levites 
devoted to the service of God. Here are the symbols of sacrifice for sin, consecration, and 
purification, without which no one can proceed further. Next comes the Porch, then the 
Holy Place, of prayer, and spiritual food, and light, and last ofall the Holy of Holies, 
where God’s abiding presence is, the holy covenant of mercy, and the perfect law. The 
Court is a place where all can come, saints and sinners, Israelites and Gentiles. Here 
the whole world is invited, and they then begin to come under the influences which draw 
them to the true God and pure religion. Our congregations and public meetings are the 
outer courts of religion. 

SEcoND. THE PorcH was faced by two superb pillars which were miracles of art, 
each shaft 27 feet high, and 18 feet in circumference, and were of fluted bronze with cap- 
itals 7% feet high, resembling an opening lotos blossom.’ ‘* The porch was probably 
hung with gilded shields, Dayid’s spoils of war, perhaps also with other specimens of armor, 
like the sword of Goliath.’’ — Farrar. 

Practical. The Sunday school, the Christian Endeavor, and other societies for train- 
ing, teaching, and inviting have sometimes been called the Church Porch. 

Tuirp. THE HOLy PLACE was lined with gold and adorned with gems. ‘‘ The gold 
of the ceiling and walls was carved with ornaments of flowers, and pomegranates, and 
palm branches.’? In the Holy Place were the golden altar of incense, ten golden tables 


of shewbread, and ten golden candlesticks, each one probably seven branched, like that ~ 


of the tabernacle. 

PracTicaAL. The Holy Place and its furniture symbolized the Christian life, of pure 
gold, ornamented and beautiful; with the food of the soul ever renewed, and fresh, and 
all abundant, the light of God in revelation and conscience, and communion with God in 
the sweet incense of prayer and thanksgiving. Every heart should be a Holy Place. 

FourtH. THE HOLY or-HO.iss ‘‘ was a perfect cube, 30 feet broad and long and 
high, covered with gold, but shrouded in perpetual and unbroken darkness. No light was 
ever visible in it save such as was shed by the crimson gleam of the thurible of incense 
which the high priest carried into it once a year on the Great Day of Atonement. In the 
center of the floor must apparently have risen the mass of rock which is still visible in the 
Mosque of Omar, from which it is called AZ Sakhra, ‘the Dome of the Rock.’ Tradition 
pointed to it as the spot on which Abraham had laid for sacrifice the body of his son 
Isaac, when the angel restrained the descending knife.’’ —/arrar. Here was placed the 
ark of the covenant, which contained the tables of the law, and upon which was the 
mercy-seat overshadowed by the symbolic cherubim. 

PRACTICAL. I. The Holy of Holies sym- 
bolized the presence of God, who shone out 
of its darkness and spoke out of its mystery, 


worshipers. 

2. The ark was the symbol of God’s 
covenant with his people. 

3. The law was placed in 
the ark to show that the cen- 
ter and heart’ of all things is 
righteousness. On this God’s 
throne is founded. Accord- 
ing to righteousness he rules 
all things. The law is the 
very natural breath and at- 
: mosphere of heaven. When 
Supposed Form of Molten Sea, or Great Laver. we have reached perfection we 
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do right as naturally as we live. Jesus Christ ‘‘ puts his law in our hearts, and writes it 
upon our minds.”? 

' 4. Over the law was the ‘‘ mercy-seat or sropitiatory ; because Jehovah there revealed 
himself, especially on the great Day of Atonement, as ‘God pardoning iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin.’ For no one can reach righteousness except through the atoning mercy 
of God. And the law would be terrible to us who have broken it, did not the mercy- 
seat shelter us from its anathemas. 

5. The cherubim symbolized the whole redeemed people of God and God’s abiding 
presence with them, the law beneath, and themselves a very part of the mercy-seat. 

6. The access to the ark, —the perfectlaw, and the loving kindness exhibited in re- 
demption, and the shining and abiding presence of God,— could be only through the altar 
of atoning sacrifice, the laver of. purification, the altar of the incense of prayer, the ‘ight 
of God’s word, the bread of life. 

_ FirTH. THE CHAMBERS showed that there is a business side to the religious life. 
And the fact that Solomon’s palace was close to the Temple and joined to it by a stairway 
symbolizes the close relation of the home to the church. 

Il. The Object of the Temple. The first object was worship. <‘‘No idol, statue, 
or sacred animal profaned it. The pure spirituality of Jehovah was sublimely indicated by 
the absence of any symbol of his presence.’’ — Stazley. 

“Tn its broadest idea, the Temple brought before the soul of every thoughtful Israel- 
ite the three great beliefs, (1) that God deigned to dwell in the midst of his people; (2) 
that, in his infinite mercy and condescension, he admitted a reciprocity between himself 
and his human children; and (3) that the most absolute expression of his will was the 
moral law, obedience to which was the condition of heavenly favor and earthly happi- 
ness.’? — Exfositor’s Bible. 

Another object was the binding together of the nation. Unity of worship would tend 
' to political unity. The coming of the people three times a year to this central Temple, 
the glory and joy, fused the tribes together, made them acquainted with one another, kept 
thein informed concerning what was going on in other parts of the country, promoted 
friendliness of feeling. ‘‘ Thus,’’ says Stanley, ‘‘ there was scope for the magnificent met- 
aphor which in later times transferred the image of ‘the Temple,’ the one undivided tem- 
ple, to the one undivided yet illimitable community of the Christian Church.”’ 

Ill. The Dedication Ceremonies. —The dedication was the grandest ceremony 
ever performed under the Mosaic dispensation, and one of the brightest days of Jewish 
history : — 

“A day in golden letters to be set 
Among the high tides of the calendar.”’ 

Not only were the ‘‘ elders of Israel, the heads of the tribes, and the chief of the fathers ”’ 
summoned, but ‘‘ all the men of Israel assembled themselves ’’ (1 Kings 8: 1, 2). ‘‘It is 
an enormous concourse 
that is gathered in and 
about the 


holy city. The 
From ‘the Assembly. 
entering 


in} of Hamath to the 
river of Egypt’ (v. 65), 
every town and hamlet. 
had sent up its tale of 
men. No Israelite who 
could be present — and 
in the seventh month the 
labors of the field were : 
well-nigh over — would ae” peer eee 
be absent. We must 
not fhink of the heads of 
the tribes alone; it is a 
nation keeps festival to- 
day. And such a nation, 


te? rye 6g on oa, 


with such a history! And Bieta Photusvagn 
its glory culminates to- Rear of El Akra. 
day in the dedication of (Ruined Walls of Solomon’s Temple.) 
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54. And it was so, that when Solo- | all the congregation of Israel with a 
mon had made an end of praying all | loud voice, saying, 
this prayer and supplication unto the _ 56. Blessed de the Lorp, that 
Lorp, he arose from before the altar hath given Test unto his people Is- 
of the Lorp, from kneeling on his rael, according to all that he prom- 


: : 5 ised: ? there hath not failed one 
knees, with his hands spread * up to word of all his good promise, which 
heaven. he promised by the hand of Moses 


55- And he stood, ! and blessed | his servant. 


12 Sam. 6: 18, 2 Deut. 12: 10; Josh. 21: 453 23: 14. Rev. Ver. : Ver. 54. (a) Spread forth toward. 


its temple. What child of Israel, then, but would be there! ’? — Pulpit Com. The pro- 
cession is described in 1 Kings 8: 1-9 and 2 Chronicles 5: 4-13. Accompanied by ‘‘ the 
4000 singers and musicians David had organized, arrayed in white linen, 

and chanting some of those splendid odes, the 47th, 97th, 98th, and ro7th The 
psalms, the Levites brought the old tabernacle, the brazen altar, the table Procession. 
of shewbread, the candlestick, and the brazen serpent from Gibeon, and 

the ark from Zion, and put them in their places in the Temple.’ See description in 
Milman and Stanley. 

Gop ACCEPTS THE TEMPLE AS His Own. ‘Then took place the most important event 
in the dedication, — the manifestation of Jehovah in the new temple by the 
same symbol by which he had marked the ancient tabernacle as his earthly The Shekinah. 
dwelling-place. A shining cloud, outdazzling the morning sun, settled : 
upon the house, ‘‘so that the priests could not stand to minister by reason of the cloud; 
for the glory of the Lorp had filled the house of God’? (2 Chron. 5: 13, 14). 

IV. Solomon’s Prayer of Dedication. —Near the great brazen altar Solomon 
had erected a platform of bronze, 7 1-2 feet square and 4 1-2 feet high (2 Chron. 6: 13), 
where he could be seen and heard by all the people in the courts of the Temple; standing 
before them in his gorgeous robes, he first made a solemn address to the assembled peoples 
who stood reverently before him; then, instead of the usual standing posture in devotion, 
he knelt down, — the first instance in Scripture of this attitude, —and stretching out his 
hands towards heaven, uttered a prayer of almost unequaled sublimity. 

First. Praise for God’s mercies in the past. 

SECOND. Prayer that the Temple might be a central place where God would specially 
hear those who prayed toward this place; that is, recognizing God’s covenant and trusting 
his promises. 

THIRD. There is a series of petitions for the people who might wander away into 
many sins, and suffer famine, pestilence, and oppression in consequence, as God had threat- 
ened (Deut. chaps. 28-30), that they might be forgiven whenever they turned toward their 
covenant God and his holy worship, as represented by the Temple. 

FourtH. The reason pleaded is God’s goodness and care in the past. So David was 
assured that he could slay the giant Goliath, because God had helped him overcome the 
lion and the bear in defense of his sheep. 

V. Solomon’s Benediction. — Vs. 54-61. After his prayer Solomon stood again 
before the people and expressed his good desires for them. It was a sermon and a prayer 
united. It was a high ideal set before the people ever to be remembered as that toward 
which they should strive. 

56. Blessed be the Lord, that hath given rest unto his people Israel, accord- 
ing to all that he promised : a distinct reference to Deuteronomy 12: 9, 10 (cf. 3: 20), 
where we read that when the Lord should have given rest to Israel, then a place for sacri- 
fice, etc., should be appointed (v.11). Promised by the hand of Moses. The rest 
referred to above: peace, prosperity, victory over enemies, the presence of God (Lev. 26: 
3-13; Deut. 28: 1-14); and the whole extent of territory promised in Joshua 1: %, 4; 
see 2 Chronicles 9: 26. Inno place is there such assurance and experience of promises 
fulfilled as in the house of God. 

FEEDING ON THE Promises. The best things in life are but dimly seen and partly 
known. ‘The promises are the assurance that the faintly seen stars are mighty worlds of 
light; that the waves at our feet flow from a fathomless and measureless ocean. The prom- 
ises enlarge the soul, turn the heart toward God, exalt our ideals, fill us with cheer and 
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57. The Lorp our God be with 
us, as he was with our fathers:! let 
him not leave us, nor forsake us: 

58. That he may ? incline our 
hearts unto him, to walk in all his 
ways, and to keep his command- 
ments, and his statutes, and his 
judgments, which he commanded 
our fathers. 

59. And let these my words, 
wherewith I have made supplication 
before the Lorp, be nigh unto the 


‘Lorp our God day and night, that 


he maintain the cause of his servant, 
and the cause of his people Israel at 
> all times, as the matter shall re- 
quire : : 

60. That * all the people ° of the 
earth may know that * the Lorp? és 
God, and that there is none else. 

61. Let your ° heart therefore be 
perfect with the Lorp our God, to 
walk in his statutes, and to keep his 
commandments, as at this day. 


I Deut. 31:6; Josh. 1: 5. 

2 Psa. 119: 36. 

3 Josh. 4: 24; 1 Sam. 17: 46; 2 Kings 19: 19. 
4 Deut. 4: 35, 39+ 

5 x Kings 11: 43 15:3, 14; 2 Kings 20: 3. 


aoe VER.: 
er. 59. (6) As every day shall require. 
Ver. 60. {3 All the peoples: % 
Ver. 60 (2) Se ores he is God; there is none 
else. 


hope, broaden our vision. The soul grows rich and strong by feeding in the green pastures 


of God’s promises. 


ILLUSTRATION. A rosebud is a promise of a rose, but if the heart of an iceberg received 


_ it, what blossom-promise would the iceberg have? Sponge and water are 
promises of cleanliness, but allowed merely to rest on a dirty floor, they 


Possessing 


- seed state. 


make nothing but mud. No man ever got hold of a promise except in a_ the Promises. 
Many are foolish enough to gloat with weak satisfaction over 

the seed, never planting it and carrying it on toa perfect blossom. And often, also, they 
plant the promise in unhealthy, worm-infested, barren soil, and, after waiting long for the 
first green leaves, declare the promise a cheat. — Golden Rule. 

57. The Lord our God be with us, as he was with our fathers. The visible 
proof of this was in the glory which then filled the Temple as it had.in former days filled 
the tabernacle. God’s presence includes all other blessings, for he is the 
source of all, and in God’s house is the special manifestation of his presence. of God's 

58. That he may incline our hearts. God is the ‘source of all Presence 
life and action, physical and spiritual, and of that free responsibility of man i 
which is the ultimate truth of the inner human consciousness. God ‘inclines the heart’ 
and yet the heart must yield itself.”” — Z/icott. We need continued help “to will’? as 
“*to do”’ of God’s good pleasure (Phil. 2: 13). This help specially 


The Assurance 


comes to us in the services of God’s house; and the influence of the church Moral and 
and its services is measureless toward helping men to walk in all his Religious 
ways, andtokeephis... statutes. A revival of true religion is always a /nfluences. 


revival of morality; and there is no time when it is so easy and so natural 
to do right as when under strong religious influences. His judgments. 
as to what is right; his law. 

' 59. Let these my words: the words of his prayer in the previous portion of this 
chapter. Be nigh unto the Lord: bea perpetual prayer, always heard and answered. 
That he maintain the cause of his servant: guide him, protect him, watch over him. 

60. That all the people of the earth may know. Israel was not made and kept 

a people of God for their own sake alone, but as the best way of proclaiming the true God 
to all nations. Their prosperity and wealth, their victories, the wisdom and glory of their 
king were all as a hill on which the knowledge of the true God was placed that it might be 
seen far and wide. Every living and growing religion, whether in the individual heart or in 
the church, is a missionary religion. The house of God is the source of missionary impulse. 

Solomon’s marvelous wisdom, and countless wealth, and wide extended kingdom 


His decisions 


were given him, not for himself alone, but as an instrumentality for Shigmone 
making known the true God and the true religion, as a high mountain Missionary 
on which the altar fires of Jehovah, burning brightly, could be seen by the. - Privilege. 


world lying in darkness. ‘This privilege was the noblest gift of all. Had i 
he continued to use it aright, his missionary activity would have kept him from-falling, and 
the glory would have remained to him and to his successors. 

61. Let your heart therefore be perfect with the Lord. Although Solomon was 
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! 

62. And?! the king, and all Israel | offered unto the Lorp, two and 
with him, offered sacrifice before the | twenty thousand oxen,and a hundred 
Lorp. and twenty thousand sheep. So the 

63. And Solomon offered a° sacri- | king and all the children of Israel 
fice of peace offerings, which he | dedicated the house of the Lorn. 


12 Chron. 7: 4. Rey. VER.: Ver. 63. (¢) Offered for the sacrifice. 


better at preaching than at practising his own precepts (1 Kings If: 4), yet in his wis- 
dom he saw clearly that every good he had hoped for his people depended on sincere, 
heart-deep obedience and love. The more true religion in the nation, the more of every 
good. God cannot give to a disobedient people the blessings of obedience. As at this 
day. He hoped they would not backslide from the feelings and resolves they were making 
under these powerful religious influences. P 

VI. The Answer to the Prayer. — See 2 Chronicles 7: 1-22; 1 Kings 9: 1-9. 
As the king concluded, the cloud which had rested over the Holy of Holies grew brighter 
and more dazzling; fire broke out and consumed all the sacrifices (2 Chron. 7: 1); the 
priests stood without, awe-struck by the insupportable splendor; the whole people fell 
upon their faces, and worshiped and praised the Lord, ‘‘ For he is good, for his mercy is 
forever.’? — AfZtlman. 

VII. The Festival.— Vs. 62, 63. The Feast of Tabernacles was held as usual 
for seven days; but in this case the festival continued for fourteen days,— seven before the ~ 
feast, and the seven of the feast, with two additional days, for the people were not dis- 
missed till the twenty-third day (1 Kings 8: 65, 66; 2 Chron. 7: 9, 10). 

63. Two and twenty thousand oxen, etc. These were peace offerings, and were 
' mostly eaten by the people. The vast numbers of people required a large amount of food. 
See on Lesson II. of this quarter. 

VIII. A New Vision. — A dream, like that which had opened his reign at the an- 
cient and now deserted sanctuary of Gibeon, closed the eventful ceremony. It conveyed — 
the assurance that the divine blessing would be granted to the work that was finished, com- — 
bined with the warning that this blessing was conditional on the obedience and piety of 
the nation. — Stanley. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. We have reason to think it the fairest day that ever shone forth to us wherein the 
building of God’s house is raised up in our soul...How we should shout at the laying of 
this foundation and feast at the laying on of the roof !— Had. 

ILLUSTRATION. An aged woman was always singing at her work, and with a smile 
upon her face. When remonstrated with, she said, ‘‘ I want to show the world how good 
a Master I serve.’? We should be joyful Christians for the same reason. 

2. As the Temple was built of material drawn from every source and every land, and 
even the heathen nations contributed to its glory, so God’s church utilizes all things that 
can aid her work, —commerce carries her missionaries, travelers investigate the unknown 
lands, even wars break down barriers in her way, scientific men learn of the world God has 
made, new inventions aid in spreading the gospel. 

It should be the same with each individual soul. 

ILLUSTRATION. The Christian and the Church are not like the Nile, which flows 2000 
miles without a tributary, but like the Amazon, which drains a continent for its waters. 

3. ILLusTRATION. A minister once said to the unconverted librarian of his Sunday 
school, ‘* What became of Noah’s carpenters ?’? The young man was surprised, and did 
not at once perceive the purpose of the question; but, after a week’s thinking, gave his 
heart to Christ. a 

So may we question ourselves whether we who help build churches are gaining the 
good from them; whether we who help send the gospel to the heathen are receiving the 
gospel blessings and salvation. 

4. The leaders in talent, in wealth, in position, and.in influence should be also lead- 
ersin prayer. When boys see that their mothers pray, but that their fathers do not, they 
are taught by this that religion is for women and children, but not for men. 

5. Let our prayers, like those of Solomon, have a breath of intercession for the 
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whole people of God, and let them lay at the foot of the cross the burdens of the woes of 
humanity and the needs of the church. — De Pressense. 


By prayer 


“The whole round world 
Is bound by golden chains about the feet of God.” 


The tendency of prayer is to enlarge the heart. 


nearest to each other. 


They who are nearest to God’s throne are 


6. There will be wondrous rejoicing in heaven and on earth when God’s spiritual tem- 


ple is completed. 
a share in that hour of triumph. 


‘*“T may not live to see the day 
When the great Saviour shall bear sway, 
And earth shall glitter in the ray 
That cometh from above; 


It will be a blessed thing to join in the song at that dedication, to have 


But come it fast, or come it slow, 
’? Twill come at last, I surely know, 
And heaven and earth shall feel the glow, — 
And men shall call it Love.” 


LESSON VII. — November 15. 
GOD’S BLESSING UPON SOLOMON. —1 Kings 9g: 1-9. 


Read the Whole Chapter. 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 

The Two Ways. 


Having traced Solomon’s course through 
his great works and his religious privileges 
and labors, and come to the culmination of 
his career, we see the dangers to which he 
was exposed and the need of repeated warn- 
ings. No one is safe from temptation, and 
often the winds blow most fiercely and the 
cold is most benumbing on the heights of 
success. 


God once more presented to the king’s 


vision the two ways and urged him to go 
- the right way. 


The application is for us all. 

We can illustrate this truth by various 
Bible events and characters, —the scene on 
Mts. Ebal and Gerizim, the scene on Mt. 
Carmel, the warnings of Jesus himself. 

The object of this lesson is to persuade 
our scholars to make the right choice and 
the wise. 


Commit Verses 4, 5. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 
The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, 
and he addeth no sorrow with it. — Prov. 
10: 22. 


THE SECTION 


includes 9 : 1-9 and the parallel account in 
2 Chron. 7 : 12-22. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 

The two ways are plainly set forth in 
Deut. 27-30, and Lev. 26; with an object 
lesson on Mts. Ebal and Gerizim, Josh. 8: 
30-35. ‘ 

Compare the choice between Jehovah and 
Baal on Mt. Carmel (1 Kings 18: 21); 
Ruth’s choice (Ruth 1: 16, 17); and 
Christ’s warning to the Jews (Matt. 23 : 
36, 373 25 : 31-46). 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. Probably B. C. 992, in the 24th 
year of Solomon’s reign, when in the height 
of his prosperity he needed another warning. 
(See under verse 3.) 

Place. Jerusalem. 


1. And ' it came to pass, when 
Solomon had finished the building 
of the house of the Lorp, and the 


king’s *house, and all Solomon’s 
* desire which he was pleased to 
do, 


12 Chron. 7: 11, etc. 


2; Kings 4: 26. 


32 Chron. 8:6; Eccl. 2: 1-10, 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Need of Repeated Warnings.—V. 1. 
The buildings were begun early in the fourth year of his reign (1 


the building, etc. 


When Solomon had finished 


Kings 6: 1), and the Temple was finished in the eleventh year and eighth month, being 
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seven and a half years in building (1 Kings 6: 38). His own palace took thirteen years 
more (1 Kings 7: 1). Thus his great work of building occupied about twenty years (a 
Kings 9: 10), and brought Solomon to the twenty-fourth year of his reign and the forty- 
fourth of his age. , 

Solomon at this time was in all his glory: His fame had reached other nations. He 
had become very rich from his commerce. He had grown luxurious. His expenses had 
become so great that he was in danger of oppressing his people. He was ‘entering the 
border land of worldliness, the enchanted land of Bunyan’s Pilgrim, the forbidden fields 
that led to the castle of Giant Despair; he was sailing near the islands of the Sirens, and 
was turning his ear toward their entrancing music. There was therefore pressing need that 
something should arouse him to a sense of his danger and waken his soul from its lethargy. 

All Solomon’s desire which he was pleased to do. He had hitherto had no 
check upon his prosperity. Whatever he wished he had. He seemed to have the fabled 
fairy gift of granted wishes —the ‘‘ open sesame ”’ to all treasures his heart could desire. 
‘¢ And whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from them, I withheld not my heart from 
any joy’? (Eccl. 2: 10). : 

This, too, was a great danger. It is an experience that few can pass through with 

’ safety. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


_ 1. Prosperity is quite as severe a test of character as adversity, but ina different 
way and of different qualities. Few persons who have all they wish, and are prospered 
without check or change, are as full of ‘‘sweetness and light ’’ as those who go some- 
times to the school of adversity. 

2. There are ‘great and peculiar dangers in prosperity, against which there is great 
need of a warning voice. 

ILLUSTRATION. The spring sunshine, the warm rains, the fertile soil not only produce 
an abundance of flowers and fruits, but also make weeds, and brambles, and poison ber- 
ries to thrive. It is in fertile fields, not in the desert, that weeds grow the rankest. Civ- 
ilization and prosperity are the soil for sins as well as for virtues. But he is a poor judge 
who measures the value of a field merely by the weeds. Ei 

3. Dangers such as those to which Solomon was exposed can be met safely only by 
divine help, by complete consecration and obedience, by using our blessings and privileges 
for the help of others. ; 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘The ancient Greeks fancied that on a certain shore dwelt the beauti- 
ful sirens, who sang so charmingly that the seamen sailing by were at- 
tracted almost irresistibly to the shore, where their vessels were wrecked The Sirens 
on the hidden reefs. Even the wise Ulysses did not dare to sail past these and Orpheus. 
islands without binding himself to the mast, although he could see that the ‘ 
shores were lined with wrecks and the bleaching bones of those who had yielded to the 
sirens’ seductions. But Orpheus took the wiser plan. With his own lyre he made sweeter 
music than the sirens’ song, a music that saved both himself and the sailors from the 
deadly attraction of the charmed song, to which 

“ Every one that listens, presently All noble enterprise and purpose high, 

Forgetteth home, and wife, and children dear, And turns his pinnace here.” 

The safeguard against temptations of wealth and prosperity is found in the greater attrac- 
tions of righteousness, and love, and duty, and God, which fill the soul with heavenly music. 

ILLUSTRATION. The germs of disease are everywhere. ‘‘ Indeed, so generally dif- 
fused are such germs that it might»seem almost hopeless to contend with 
them. These statements undoubtedly sound alarming, yet we need not be Healthy Blood 
greatly disturbed by them, although they are in every respect true. By re- and Disease 
cent investigations, the whole theory of the development and growth of Germs. 
germ diseases may be said to have been changed. The normally healthy 
blood is itself one of the best known destroyers of all classes of germs... In this fact is 
contained the answer to those who ask how it is possible to escape infection with such 
opportunities for it all about us. The blood of all animals contains a 
substance which is as deadly a poison to the disease germ as strychnine is Howto Guard 
to a human being. More important still is the fact that this substance is Against 
manufactured by the blood itself, and varies in amount and power in direct Temptations. 
proportion to the quantity and richness of the blood. It is when the vital- 
ity has been lowered, from any cause, that the germs which are lurking about us get a 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF JAFFA GATE. 


iT 


' 
NOVEMBER 15. 


GOD’S BLESSING UPON SOLOMON. 


I KINGS 9: I-9. 


2. That the Lorp appeared to 
Solomon the second time, as ' he 
had appeared unto him at Gibeon. 

3. And the Lorp said unto him, 
I’ have heard thy prayer and thy 
supplication, that thou hast made 
before me: I have hallowed this 
house, which thou hast built, to * put 
my name there for ever; and mine 


eyes and mine heart shall be there 
perpetually, 

4. And ** thou wilt walk before 
me, as * David thy father walked, 
in integrity of heart, and in up- 
rightness, to do according to all that 
I have commanded thee, avd wilt 
keep my statutes and my judgments ; 


T, Kings 3: 5. 
22 Kings 20:5; 1 Johns: 14. 


Rev. VER.: 
Ver. 4. And as for thee, if thou wilt. 


31 Kings 8: 29. 
4a, Kangs 21:74); 65 125) 15/3) 5. 


foothold and begin their deadly work. The lesson is obvious. To secure ourselves 
against infection, we must keep in good condition.’? —4 Physician in the Vouth’s Com- 
panion, Fuly, 1895. 

This is a capital illustration of what we need in order to be safe against the tempta- 
tions of prosperity. Moral health, a full flow of religious life, the abiding presence of 
the Holy Spirit of life, is the best preventive, _ 

Il. The Vision of the Two Ways.—Vs. 2, 3. 2. The Lord, Jehovah, 
appeared to Solomon a second time, because of the dangers that were now threaten- 
ing him. He was in perilous need, and God took every method of saving the king from 
going and leading the people in the wrong way. 

The way of transgressors is hard, not only because of the troubles and punishments 
that throng that way, but because of the goodness of God and his loving warnings which 
he places as barriers in the downward path. 

3. I have heard thy prayer. Some have thought that this reference to Solomon’s 
prayer of dedication and the similar order of thought in what follows implies that this 
vision was sent immediately after the dedication of the Temple. But it is clearly implied 
in the first verse that it was after the completion of his palace thirteen years later. The 
reference to the prayer is perfectly natural, for that prayer was not merely the feeling of 
Solomon at the time, but was the desire of his heart. Now, whenthere was danger of its 
being forgotten, it was recalled to his mind. The Temple itself was a perpetual re- 
minder. I have hallowed this house ... to put my name there forever. I ac- 
cept it as mine; and my purpose has not changed. Mine eyes, to watch over it, and to 
note the sincere worship that will go up from it. And mine heart, in love, and affection, 
and care. I not only see, but I delight in it. I will care for it as for the apple of mine 
eye. Itshall be a peculiar treasure. Perpetually. I will keep my part of the cove- 
nant. This Temple shall never be destroyed or injured through any neglect of mine. 

Then God, in this vision, puts clearly before the king the two ways — the way of Life 
and the way of Death. 

Examples. Elijah on Carmel, — ‘‘ How long halt ye between two opinions?’’ Ruth 
and Orpah making their choices. The children of Israel hearing the blessings and curs- 
ings on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, when they begin their new life in the promised land. 

ILLUSTRATION. When Cyrus the Great desired to enlist the Persian warriors to join in 
his plans he assembled the army on a certain day and place, and provided each with an 
axe. He marched them into the forest, and made them toil all day in cutting down trees, 
with coarse food and little rest. The next day he brought them to a 
great banquet, with abundant meat and rich wines in profusion, and 
bade them feast and be merry. They enjoyed it all the more after the 
hard fare of the previous day, and joined in merry songs, and tales, 
and dances. At evening Cyrus called them together, and asked which service they liked best. 
Then he said to them, ‘‘If you follow me, you will enjoy ease, abundance, and luxury. If 
you refuse, you must toil on in privations and hardships as you do now, and so end your 
days.’? — Condensed from Abbott’s Cyrus the Great. ; 

Ill. The Way of Life. —Vs. 4, 5. 4. If thou wilt walk before me, as David 
thy father walked, in integrity of heart, and in uprightness (cf. ch. 3: 6,14; II: 
34). David was not perfect, as our author tells us elsewhere (ch. 15: 5: cf.ch. 1: 6; 2 Sam. 
24: 10). His integrity consisted in his unvarying loyalty to the true God. — Pulpit Com. 
The trend of David’s life, the onward flow of the great river of his life, was in the right 
direction, while his failures and his great sin were side eddies and a muddy pool. 
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Cyrus’s Two 
Feasts. 


1 KINGS 9: 1-9. 


LESSON VII. 


FourTH QUARTER. 


s. Then I will establish the throne 
of thy kingdom upon Israel for ever, 
as! I promised to David thy father, 
saying, There shall not fail thee a 
man upon the throne of Israel. 

6. But if ? ye shall at all turn 
from following me, ye or your chil- 
dren, and will not keep my com- 
mandments aud my statutes which I 
have set before you, but go and 
serve other gods, and worship them ; 

7. Then ® will I cut off Israel out 
of the land which I have given them ; 
and this house, which I have hal- 
lowed for my name, will I cast out 
of my sight; and Israel shall be a 


proverb and a byword among. all 
people : é 
8. And at this house, whzch 1s 


high, every one that passeth by it 


shall be astonished, and shall hiss ; 
and they shall say, Why ‘hath the 
Lorp done thus unto this land, and 
to this house ? 

g. And they shall answer, Because 
they ° forsook the Lorp their God, 
who brought forth their fathers out 
of the land of Egypt, and have taken 
hold upon other gods, and have 
worshipped them, and served them : 
therefore ° hath the Lorp brought 
upon them all this evil. 


1; Chron. 22:9, 103; Psa, 132: 12. 
22 Sam. 7: 14; Psa. 89: 30. 

3 Deut. 4: 26; 2 Kings 17: 23. 

4 Deut. 29 : 24-26. 

5 Zeph. t: 4, 5+ 

6 Jer. 12: 7, 8. 


Rev. VER. : 
Ver. 5. Over Israel forever, according as I promised. 
Ver. 6. Omié at all. 
Ver. 8. And though this house be so high, yet shall every one. 


5. Then will I establish the throne . 
God would do his part faithfully. No outward foe could overcome them. 


tion imposed. 


. . for ever. 


There was always this condi- 


No outward force could destroy them. God would be their rock and their fortress, a wall 
of fire, and his angels would be their guard. The only possible source of destruction lay 
with the people themselves. There shall not fail thee aman. As a matter of fact, 
neither Solomon nor his descendants kept their covenant with God; and ‘‘ great David’s 
greater Son,’’ the everlasting king, through whom the kingdom of David abides and 
increases, did not come through Solomon’s line, but that of his brother Nathan, whose 
descendant Mary was his mother (Luke’s Genealogy); while only the legal heirship came 
through Solomon, whose descendant Joseph was the legal father of Jesus (Matthew).. 

PRACTICAL. Only a righteous nation canendure. And this according to the eternal 
law of God. The first care, therefore, of every patriotic citizen is to make righteousness 
prevail in every department. 

IV. The Way of Death. — Vs. 6-9. 6. But if ye shall at all (wholly) turn from 
following me, etc. The meaning is rather ‘if ye shall wholly turn away from following 
me.’’ See the parallel passage in Chronicles (2 Chron. 7: 19), — ‘‘If ye turn away and 
forsake my statutes.’’ The Israelites were not to be cut off, except for an entire defection. 
— Cook. And serve other Gods. The Israelites were exposed to two forms of forsak- 
ing God: one was by crimes, disorders, and all breaking of the second table of the law, 
which naturally and necessarily led to ruin; and the other was by a neglect of religion and 
a turning to idols, which led to the breaking of all the other commandments. The whole 
tendency of idol worship was to impurity of life. The neglect of God took away the 
restraining influences of religion and the very life and soul of morals. 

7. A proverb and a byword ‘The very name Israel will become a proverbial 
expression significant of disastrous failure,’? to be used in mockery and sarcastic scorn. 
Compare Deuteronomy 28: 37, 45, 63. 

8. At this house, which is high, “conspicuous in its ruin as in its glory,’’ or ‘‘ which 
has been high, exalted, glorious by God’s presence and blessing ’?; as the Revised Version 
renders : ‘‘and though this house be high’’; yet even this shall not preserve it. Shall 
hiss, in scorn and contempt. 

9. Because they forsook the Lord their God, who brought forth their fathers 
out of the land of Egypt. This shows (1) the greatness of their sin, involving, as it did, 
the utmost degree of ingratitude; (2) the folly of their course in rejecting so powerful and 
so good a God; and (3) how much God had done to prevent them from going astray. 

_ History. The whole subsequent history of the nation is a commentary on this warn- 
ing. ; 
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NOVEMBER 22. REWARDS OF OBEDIENCE. PROVERBS 3: I-17. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. ‘The very kindest thing a friend can do for us is to admonish us when we are going 
wrong. ‘Thou mayest be sure that he that will in private tell thee of thy faults is thy 
friend, for he adventureth thy dislike and doth hazard thy hatred.’ — Sir W. Raleigh. 
God showed this proof of love to Solomon.’? — Pulpit Com. 

2. The wise man always foresees the evil. He takes a wide outlook into the future to 
ea different paths lead. It is not fear, or cowardice, but wisdom which leads him 
to do this. 

ILLUSTRATION, Oliver Wendell Holmes, in One Hundred Days in Europe, thus 
expresses his feelings about the dangers of the voyage: ‘‘No man can find himself over 
the abysses, the floor of which is paved with wrecks, and white with the bones of the 
shrieking myriads of human beings whom the waves have swallowed up, without some thought 
of the dread possibilities hanging over his fate. There is only one way to get rid of them; 
that which an old sea-captain mentioned to me, namely, to keep one’s self under opiates 
until he wakes up in the harbor where he is bound. I did not take this as serious advice, 
but the meaning is that one who has all his senses about him cannot help being anxious.’’ 
It is equally true that on the voyage of life he who has his senses must be thoughtful about 
the dangers of the voyage, and only the opiates of folly, and pleasure, and worldliness can 
keep him from it. , 

3. The fear of the evil consequences of sin is not the basis of character. It is not the 
mainspring of a true life. It is only a help to the partially good, and a motive to those 
who have not yet chosen the right and safe way. . 

4. Every one should weigh the reasons for the course he is about to take and the kind 
of life he would choose. He should keep these reasons clearly and distinctly before him. 

ILLUSTRATION. A young lady in a time of religious interest sat down and wrote out 
all the reasons she could think of to help her to decide whom she should serve. She wrote 
(1) Reasons why I should serve the world. (2) Reasons why I should serve the Lord. She 
was surprised that she could find no satisfactory reason for the first, and urgent ones for the 
last. She acted upon her reason, gave herself to God, and was blest. — Foster’s Cyclopadia 
of Illustrations. 

5. All that is patriotic calls us to do everything within our power to make our country 

_ right, to free her from all corruptions, intemperance, oppressions, and crimes. ‘‘ It is sweet 
to die for our country ’’; it is sweeter still to live for our country. 


LESSON VIII. — November 22. 
REWARDS OF OBEDIENCE. — Proverbs 3: 1-17. 
Read Proverbs 3: I-35. Commit Verses I-4. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. GOLDEN TEXT. 


SUBJECT. 
Stepping Heavenward. 


This lesson is an invitation to walk in the 
ways of heavenly wisdom. Asin chapter 8, 
so here wisdom stands by the gates of the 
city, at the parting of the paths, and on the 
high places where she can be seen and 
heard, and calls to men to hear her voice 
inviting them to her House Beautiful. 

The way to the heavenly life on earth is 
shown to men. The City of God is not in 
heaven alone, but comes down from God out 
of heaven, and is among men. 

The steps to this blessed life are set forth 
in all their attractiveness. The appeal is to 
all that is highest, noblest, and best in men, 


In all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he shall direct thy paths. —PRov. 3 : 6. 


THE SECTION 


includes simply the lesson and the passages 
under Light from Other Scriptures. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES.-— 

Search through the Bible for the refer- 
ences to wisdom, especially Eccl. 7: 11, 12, 
19; 9: 15-18; Jer. 9: 23, 24; Dan. 12: 
33 Matt. 70245 Jolm 72 173 B John ins 
Cowmames less 36108, 175, pln ta 7-10. 
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PROVERBS 3: I-17. 


LESSON VIII. 


FouRTH QUARTER. 


and the final picture is an unanswerable 
argument for the true religious life. 


THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


On the Book of Proverbs see Lesson IV. 
This lesson is from the introductory or first 
section of the book. This chapter is one of 
the loftiest, most beautiful and powerful in 
the whole book, and much of it should be 
learned by heart. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. ~ 


Arnot’s Laws from Heaven for Life on 
Earth and the Lxpositor’s Bible are both 
especially good on this lesson. So, also, is 
the Pulpit Commentary. See Commentaries 
on Proverbs, by Stuart, Bridges, Wardlaw, 
and Miller; F. W. Farrar’s Social and Pres- 
ent Day Questions (1891, $2.00) is excel- 
lently helpful on ‘‘ Mammon Worship.”’ 
The Rev. VER. in poetic form is given. 


1. My son, forget not my law; 
But let thine heart ‘keep my 
commandments : 


2. For ? length of days, and years 
of life, 
And peace, shall they add to thee. 


tJsa. 51: 7;—Jer. 31: 33. 2 Deut. 30: 16-20; 1 Tim. 4: 8. 


EXPLANATORY. 


The only place for heaven to begin is on earth. The only way to solve the social prob- 
lem of to-day is for each individual to obtain, in some way, the life described in this 
lesson. Jesus Christ lived and died that each one might be enabled to attain it. We are 
to keep in mind his salvation and the gracious power of the Holy Spirit, as we study each 
of the steps or conditions pointed out in to-day’s lesson, as the one way by which we can 
take the steps, or fulfil the conditions. 

I. First Condition, — A Godly Life.—Vs. 1-4. 1. Myson. The older and wiser 
man addresses the younger, not as a master or tyrant, but as a father and friend, desiring his 
pupil’s good. It implies also that the one addressed is acting like ason. Forget not my 
law. We forget that to which we do not pay earnest attention. Therefore, it is our duty 
and our wisdom to (1) read the whole law of God; (2) to study it earnestly and thor- 
oughly; (3) to use it as a guide to our daily lives. 

ILLUSTRATION. There are thcse.who say that they cannot become interested in read- 
ing the Bible. But as soon as they use it as a guide for living, to find out what to do and 
what to believe, then it gains a new and deep interest. Guide-books lay unused on our 
shelves till we wish to go whither.they guide us. The ocean chart is but waste paper till, 
sailing across the sea, we wish to mark the course. of our voyage. 

‘Silently to forget God’s law is a much more common thing than blasphemously to 
reject it.””— Arnot. Itis no excuse for doing evil to say that we did not think. We 
ought to think. Law. The Hebrew word ‘‘ means primarily rowing; then throwing 
out, as of the hand, to show the way.’’ — Prof. Fohn Miller. The law is the guide of our 
life, the fence that shows us the road, or guide-board that points out the path to eternal 
life. Let thine heart keep my commandments. ‘There is no true, no lasting obedi- 
ence that does not come from the heart, the fountain of life. Mere outward obedience is 
not acceptable. Who would accept from son or daughter, from husband or wife, a mere 
outward righteousness that did not flow from love? And who cannot easily forget errors 
of conduct when they arise from mistakes of judgment, not from coldness of love? Nor 
will any obedience endure temptation that does not flow from the heart. Perfect virtue is 
always a delight to the possessor. Keep: ‘‘ primarily, ¢o look hard at, and generally to keep 
watch over, as of a vineyard.’? — Fohn Miller. 

2. For length of days and years of life and peace. Long life is of little use un- 
less it be accompanied by peace and prosperity, which the word also means. (1) This is a 
statement of a general principle that keeping God’s commandments tends to length of life, 
‘“by preserving the constitution sound and healthy. A wise way of living falls in with the 
laws of health. Reckless folly saps the energies of life, induces disease, decrepitude, 
premature old age, and death.’ — Professor Adeney. A large part of the premature deaths 
are the result of crime or disobedience to one or another of God’s laws. 

(2) The statement is especially true of nations. (3) While not a few Righteousness 
righteous die young, their early death is often due to the sins of others. and Long Life. 
And eternal life is their portion. Heavenly peace is without end. The 

martyrs never die. (4) The righteous have by far the most good out of life. If we measure 
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NOVEMBER 22. REWARDS OF OBEDIENCE. PROVERBS 3: I-17. 
3- Let not mercy and truth forsake In the sight of God and man. 
thee: 5. Trust*in the Lorp with all thine 
Bind } them about thy neck ; heart ; 
Write * them upon the table of And lean not‘ upon thine own 
thine heart : understanding. 
4. So shalt thou find favour and good | 6. In°all thy ways acknowledge him, 
understanding And he ® shall direct thy paths. 
I Ex. 13:9; Deut. 6: 8. 3 Psa. 37 : 3, 5- I . 28:9. 
7 Cons ee ies 17 site me Rete tout 12: 16, Sie Rf 2 


life by ‘‘ deeds, not years,”’ the righteous live longest. (5) Professor Miller gives a differ- 
ent translation to shall they add to thee. The verb is masculine. He looks for a mascu- 
line nominative, and finds it not in ‘‘law’’ and ‘‘ commandments,’’ which are feminine, but 
in, ‘‘length,”’ ‘* years,’’ ‘* peace,’? which are masculine. These shall not be added, but shall 
add, shalt make you greater. If you are good, all these things are blessings, and shall add 
to your value, while long life and prosperity are a curse to the wicked. He makes the 
same translation in the corresponding passages (Prov. 3: 16; 4: 10; 9: II; I0: 27). 

3- Mercy toward the sinning and toward thesuffering. And truth, sincerity, pure, 
upright dealings in all things. These are mentioned as duties toward our fellow men 
which are apt to be neglected. Bind them about thy neck, as costly ornaments, care- 
fully guarded from loss, always in sight, something to delight in. They are indeed the 
graces and the beauty of men, as well as their duty. Write them on the table (tablet) 
of thine heart. As the ten commandments upon the tablets of stone, never to be ef- 
faced. ‘‘ Bind them,’”’ as glorious in themselves; ‘‘ write them,’’ as efficacious upon thy 
spirit. — Miller, The law is to be printed on the heart, so that the man may be “a living 
epistle, known and read of all men.’? The Jewish phylacteries are a literal and outward 
obedience to a similar command in Deuteronomy 6: 8. 

The heartis a tablet on which many things are being continually written. We should 
take the utmost care that only the best and uoblest things should be written there. 

4. Favour and good understanding. ‘‘ The reward or fruit of adopting the course 
recommended, and exhibiting the virtues spoken of in the preceding verse, is here sub- 
joined. This is twofold: as it regards others, both God and man, favor; as it regards 
the possessor, good success, prosperity. ‘The marginal reading is good success, which is 
preferable to good understanding.’’ — Muenscher. God cannot give his best favor to 
those who will not obey him. If any one would enjoy God’s favor, it must be by coming 
out of the dark shadow of sin into the sunshine of his grace, which forever shines for all. 

The best way to find favor with man is to be in favor with God. 

Il. The Second Condition, — Faith in God.—Vs. 5-8. 5. Trust in the Lord 


_ with all thine heart, unquestioningly, fully, with no divided allegiance. No one knows 


what, in the future, is best for him. No one is wise enough to plan confidently and insist 
on having his plan realized at any cost. Very few who have reached the climax of life 
are where they planned to be when they began; and this is especially true of those who 
have done most for the world. God alone is our best guide. How are we to know 
whither he is guiding us? (1) Not usually by any mere impressions on the mind, with- 
out other marks of his guidance. (2) By the principles of his word. If anything is wrong 
we know that that is one of the things he does not want us to do. (3) By the leading 
of his Holy Spirit. (4) By using our reason and good judgment. (5) By following on, 
day by day, doing present duties. 


“‘T know not where I am going, 
But well do I know my guide.” 


Lean not upon thine own understanding, whenever it differs from God’s expressed 
will. No matter how pleasant a way may seem, yet ifit is the way of sin we are to avoid 
it. Self-conceit and over-confidence are great hindrances to the best success. 

6. In all thy ways acknowledge (recognize) him, as teacher, master, and guide. 
And he shall direct thy paths, make them level, smooth; open the way for you, and 
guide you to the best ends. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘The celebrated Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork, who passed through 
many trying vicissitudes, ordered these words to be engraved on his tomb, Gods provi- 
dence is my inheritance.” 
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PROVERBS 3: I-17. LESSON VIII. FourTH QUARTER. 


7. Be ! not wise in thine own eyes: And with the firstfruits of® all 
Fear the Lorp, and depart from thine increase : 
evil. ro. So ‘shall thy barns be filled 


8. It shall pe health to thy navel, 
And ? marrow to thy bones. 
g. Honour * the Lorp with thy sub- 


with plenty, 
And thy fats shall overflow ou 


stance, with new wine. 
T Rom, 12: 16. 3 Ex. 22: 293 34:26; Deut.26:2; Mal.3: 10; Luke 14: 73. 
2 Job ar: 24. 4 Deut. 28: 8. 


7. Wise in thine own eyes, 7. ¢., in thine own opinion or conceit. Be not puffed 
up with a vain conceit of thine own importance, thy knowledge, thy superior wisdom. 
Self-confidence is often but another name for self-deception. Even the heathen moralist 
Seneca has said, ‘‘I suppose that many might have attained to wisdom had they not 
thought they had already attained to it.’”?—A/uenscher. This does not forbid an accu- 
rate knowledge of one’s powers and talents, but the over-valuing one’s self on account 
of them. Fear the Lord. Not be afraid of, but reverence, stand in awe of his great- 
ness, and wisdom, and goodness, so that we shall trust our all tohim. And depart 
from evil. The natural consequence of fearing the Lord. 

8. It shall be health to thy navel, the muscles of the body, and marrow, or 
moisture, to thy bones. The marrow was supposed to keep the bones in a healthy 
state. ‘‘ There are two sadnesses that flow from the opposite behavior, worn muscles and ~ 
dried bones. The two are perfectly distinct. One means aching labor; the other, horrz- 
ble despondency.’? — Miller. These results are to be taken both physically and spiritually. 
From the fear of the Lord comes health of body and of soul. 

We can understand from these verses what the faith is that is required for our salvation. 
“« Believe onthe Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’’ It is the 
same kind of trust that we put in a guide in the mountain forests. We Saving Faith. 
trust him so fully that we go where he leads, even if to our own untrained 
judgment another way is better. To commit our ways wholly to God, to do his will, is to 
believe on him unto salvation. 

III. Third Condition, — Consecration. — Vs. 9, 10. The consecration of property 
to God is one manifestation of entire consecration of ourselves. And it is a test because 
it is one of the more difficult things to do in many circumstances, and requires faith, self- 
denial, and love for men and forthe cause of God. 

9g. Honour the Lord with thy substance, your capital, the property you possess. 
To honor the Lord with this is to devote freely a generous portion of it to his cause and 
to his needy children, as an acknowledgment that all comes from him. You cannot honor 
him by giving away a part of unjust gains. Only clean money honors God. ‘The first- 
fruits. ‘‘ Hirst has the blended meaning of first and dest. Of all thine increase. Your 
gains, the fruits of the ground, the results of labor. 

to. So shall thy barns be filled with plenty. Compare the promise in Malachi 
3: 10. ‘There are two reasons for this. (1) One is found in the natural results of such 
a spirit. It is a training in generous sowing for larger crops. It culti- 
vates broadmindedness and larger views. It inspires with new and stronger Tithes and 
motives for industry. It is like adding power to the engine fora particu- _ Prosperity. 
lar work, but the power is increased for all work. (2) The other reason 
is in God’s favor. God controls all things, and he makes all things work for good to 
those that love him. The pillar of cloud is light to his people and darkness to his ene- 
mies. The sea opens before those who love him, and overwhelms those who do not. And 
it has always been true, as it always will be, that the best success is with paid tithes. 

But far greater is the spiritual blessing, the clear conscience, the increased love, the con- 
sciousness of usefulness, the investment in the world’s progress toward God. These give 
to the part that is left a new value far beyond what the whole world had. Fats shall 
overflow out. Overflow with the crop of grapes it is too small to contain. Or it may 
refer to the hissing and bursting of the new grapes. 

APPLICATION. The tithe of our time, the Lord’s day, must be paid if we would pros- 
per. The tithe to spiritual and intellectual culture must be paid by the family if we would 
have idealhomes. Our towns and cities must pay their tithes for education, for the poor, 
for libraries, if they would know the truest prosperity. 
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NoveMBER 22. REWARDS OF OBEDIENCE. PROVERBS 3: 1-17. 


t1. My son, ‘despise not the chas- And the man that getteth un- 
tening of the Lorp ; derstanding. 
Neither be weary of his reproof : 


eer wher fhe Loken loseth he | <* For the merchandise of it is 


better than the merchandise 


reproveth ; 
Even as a father * the son in of silver, 
whom he delighteth. And the gain thereof than fine 
13. Happy is the man that findeth gold.t 
wisdom,? 
Se aah ern 


ILLUSTRATION. Alexander the Great, when a child, was checked by his governor, Le- 
onidas, for being over profuse in spending perfumes, because, on a day, go- 
ing to sacrifice to the gods, he took both hands full of frankincense, and A/exander 
cast it into the fire. Afterwards, when a man, he had conquered Judea, the Great. 
the native home of frankincense, he sent to Leonidas 500 talents’ weight of 
it, to show him that his former prodigality made him thrive better in success, and advise him 
to be no more niggardly in divine service.— Thomas Fuller’s Good Thoughts in Bad Times. 

ILLusTRATION. Mr. Spurgeon in one of his sermons says, ‘‘I have heard that the 
mothers in the Balearic Isles, in the old times, who wanted to bring their boys up to be 
good slingers, would put their dinners up above them where they could not get at them until 
‘they threw a stone and fetched them down.’’? So God puts such promises as this of verse 
10 before us, to encourage us to virtue and to train us in habits of doing good. 

IV. Fourth Condition, — Discipline and Reproof. Vs. 11,12. 11. Despise 
not (shrink not from) the chastening. Discipline, schooling, instruction by punishment. 
Delitzsch translates, ‘‘ The school of Jehovah.’”? They despise the discipline who do not 
learn the lessons it is intended to teach. There are some lessons which we never learn 
except through discipline. Neither be weary; 2. ¢., do not loathe, abhor, feel disgust 
*nor vexation towards. ‘The word certainly denotes loathing or nausea. Of his reproof, 
or correction by means of reproof. ‘‘ Those who are determined to do wrong loathe all 
reproof that would turn them from it.’’ 

12. For whom the Lord loveth he reproveth. Care, burdens, losses, sickness, 
troubles are no necessary proof that we are worse than other men, as we have seen in Job, 
but are the fatherly discipline of one who loves us with all his heart, but loves us too well 
to let us go on in wrong. Even as a father the son in whom he delighteth, and 
because he delights inhim. Professor Miller translates ‘‘ and, as a father, does the son a 
favor.’’ ‘* God’s strokes are better than Satan’s kiss and love. God smites for life, Satan 
caresses for death.’’? — Zgard. 

THE ScHooL oF Gop. (1) For human beings there is no way of gaining wisdom 
without learning in the school of God. (2) He has some discipline for every virtue to be 
gained, some training for each heavenly characteristic. God’s school has 
an infinife variety. (3) Life is full of God’s lesson-books. Every trial, Lessons in 
every temptation, every hard duty, every work for him, every burden, every God’s School. 
pain, and also each joy, and prosperity, and high experience, all love and 
peace, —these are his lesson-books. (4) God sends us to his school because he loves us 
too much not to teach us these lessons. (5) There are many delightful things in God’s 
school. He disciplines by joy as well as by sorrow. 

V. The Blessedness of the Life of Heavenly Wisdom.—Vs. 13-17. 13. Happy 
is the man. The word for ‘‘ happy ”’ is plural in the original. The plural form expresses 
the manifold nature of the blessedness of the wise man. He is blessed in every way, at 
all times, from all sources, in all departments of his life, in all circumstances. He is blessed 
in body and in soul; in time and in eternity. — ?. That findeth (has found, and holds 
possession of) wisdom. After a long and arduous search, as for hid treasures. Often there 
is far more gained in the act of searching than in the mere possession. ; 
This is true of almost all good things. Rasselas was discontented in the First Blessing, 
Happy Valley, and so were all the dwellers there;. and he was willing to —the Search. 
tunnel his way out with infinite labor rather than dwell amid its perfections. 

14. The merchandise of it. It must be gained by labor and cost, as earthly 


exes) 
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PROVERBS 3: I-17. LESSON VIII.~ FOURTH QUARTER. 


15. She is more precious ' than In her left hand are riches * and 
eTUpies honout. 


* e 
And none of the things thou 17. Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
canst desire are to be com- 
pared unto her. 
16. Length of days is in her right 


ness, ; 
And all her paths are ® peace. 


hand ; 
I Job 28 : 13-19. 3 Psa. 119: 165; Matt. 11:29. Rev. VER.: 
2 ne 8 ee 2 Ra Ver. 15. (a) See Job 28: 18. 


treasures are. It is impossible to impart character or wisdom by direct gift. There is a 
continual traffic in wisdom, using what one has in gaining more. Compare Christ’s para- 
bles of the hid treasure and the pearl of great price (Matt. 13: 44-46). 

15. She is more precious than rubies, or pearls, as some translate the word, 
which probably includes all precious stones. The things thou canst 
desire. All pleasures, all delights, all the treasures of wealth, all that Second 
men give up their lives to obtain. Wisdom is as far above all these as the Treasure, —Its 
sun and stars above street lamps. Wisdom seems to stand, like Prince Sid- /ntrinsic Value. 
dartha, in the Light of Asia, when on a high tower crowned with clouds he 


“« Stood, scattering from both hands, this way and that, Jacynths and rubies; and the whole world came, 
Gems of most lovely light, as if it rained Striving to seize those treasures as they fell.”’ 


16. Length of days, along and happy, useful life, even life forever more. See on 
verse 3. Inher right hand, as the best of these gifts. Inher left 
hand. As not so valuable as long life. Are riches; that is, all the Third Treas- 
good things that riches can bring. The mere accumulation of wealth upon ure, —A Long 
wealth, with its burdens of care and temptation, does not add to the bless- and Happy Life. 
ings of a competency. Agar’s prayer (30: 8, 9), Give me neither poverty 
nor riches, expresses the best that possessions can do for us. Poverty is not a blessing in 
itself, nor is immense wealth. (See 15: 16,17; 17: 1). ‘*‘ No more desire riches,’’ says 
the wise Erasmus, ‘‘ than a feeble beast desires a heavy burden.’’ ‘I feel 


like a galley-slave, and worn out with care,’’ wrote one of the most success- Fourth 
ful of modern millionaires, —/arrar. ‘‘ Happy would that society bein Treasure, — 
which all men were aiming, not at riches, but merely at a modest compe- Enough of 


tency, dreading one extreme as.muchas the other! Acertainamount of Worldly Goods. 
wealth is necessary for the largest giving, the greatest help to others, many ‘ 

useful enterprises, the largest culture. Hence, it is the tendency of piety and the wise ser- 
vice of God to increase, not always nor ever intensely, the wealth of individuals, but always 
the general wealth of the community. And honor, outward respect and love tor the people. 

17. Her ways are ways of pleasantness ; 7. ¢., ways in which one obtains what is 
agreeable to the inner and the outer man, and which it does good to enjoy. 

— Delitzsch. ‘The very acts of religion are in themselves pleasant. ‘The Fifth 
worship, love, gratitude, industry, benevolence, labors for others are all Treasure, — 
delightful in themselves, just as evil passions are painful in their exercise, Happiness and 
as well as give pain to others. The exercises of heaven are joyful in their Peace. 
nature, and this gives much of its joy to heaven. 

Nore. It is by walking in wisdom’s ways, not in pleasure’s ways, that the whole life 
may be transfigured with divine and heavenly joy. All her paths are peace. «Peace 
with God and with man; peace with one’s own soul. 

ILLUSTRATION. One of Trench’s poems is founded on an old legend of a monk, who, 
in the routine of his duties, began to fear that the joys of heaven would at last be monoto- 


nous and cloy the soul. One day he went out into the woods, and while wandering, — + 
** And long, long. 
es Lo, he heard | j , With rapturous look, 
The sudden singing of a bird! He listened to the song, 
It seemed a thousand harpstrings ringing ; And scarcely breathed or stirred.’’ 


He returned to the convent, and learned that he had been gone a thousand years. 


** Such had been the power “ A thousand years had passed 
Pp , 
Of that celestial song, And had not seemed so long 
As a single hour.” 
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NOVEMBER 29. 


THE FAME OF SOLOMON. 


I KINGS I0: I-I0, 13. 


LESSON IX. — November 209. 
THE FAME OF SOLOMON. —1 Kings ro: 1-10, 13. 


Read Chapter 10: 1-29. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 
Seekers After Light. 


Returning now to the history, we take up 
the narrative where we left it in Lesson VII. 

This lesson requires a REVIEW of the les- 
sons concerning Solomon, in order that we 
may appreciate what the queen of Sheba 
was seeking and what she found, and also 
that we may see in this story another safe- 
guard for Solomon against falling. 

It seems as if the Lord, seeing his great 
danger from wealth and power, and that he 
was walking on the very verge of a preci- 
pice, not only appeared to him again ina 
dream (Lesson VII.), with bright promises 
and earnest warnings, but used this visit of 
Sheba’s queen as an additional safeguard, 


‘for Solomon would be reminded of his 


religious duties and privileges and of the 
fact that the honor of God and of true re- 
ligion throughout the world were in his 
keeping. 

Jesus himself used this story for an illus- 
tration (Matt. 12: 42), and we may wisely 
use it in the same way to teach some very 
important lessons, making the applications 
as we go along and not waiting till the end 
of the story. 


PRONUNCIATIONS. — 


Hiram, Hu‘ram, O’phir, Philis’tines, 


She’ba. 


NEW TESTAMENT LIGHT. 

The wise men from the east, Matt. 2: 
I-II. 

The queen of Sheba, Matt. 12: 42; 
Luke I1: 31. 

The half never was told, Eph. 3: 20; 
compare I Kings 3: 13. 


Commit Verses 6-8, 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Behold a greater than Solomon is here. 
— Matt. 12: 42. 


THE SECTION 


includes the story of the visit of the queen 
of Sheba as told ini Kings 10: 1-10 and 2 
Chron. 9: I-12, together with a review of 
Solomon’s greatness in the remainder of 
these chapters. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 
The parallel, 2 Chron. 9: 1-12. 
The parables of the.Hid Treasure and 
the Pearl of Great Price, Matt. 13: 44-46. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. About B. C. 992-994. After the 
twentieth year of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings 
9: 10), and ten years after the completion 
of the Temple. 

Place. (1) Yerusalem, where Solomon 
had his royal palace. (2) Sheba, or Sebea, 
a wealthy region in Southern Arabia, border- 
ing on the Red Sea. It was 1,500 to 2,000 
miles from Jerusalem. 

Solomon’s Kingdom had an area of 
60,000 square miles, and a population of 
about 6,000,000 Israelites (according to 
Chronicles). The glory of the kingdom 
was now at its height. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Besides the Commentaries on Kings and 
Chronicles referred to under previous lessons, 
see Farrar’s Solomon and His Times ; Stan- 
ley’s Fewtsh Church, Vol. I1.; Geikie’s Hours 
with the Bible; Mrs. Sidney Buxton’s Side 
Lights upon Bible History. On Ophir see 
Max Miiller’s Sczence of Language, I., 231- 
233. 


“y. And when the! queen of Sheba 
heard of the fame of Solomon con- 
cerning the name of the Lorp, she 


came * to prove him with hard ques- 
tions. 


12 Chron. 9: 1; Matt. 12: 42; Luke 11: 31. 


2 See Judg. 14: 12; Prov. 1: 6. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Seeker After More Light..—V. 1. 


When the queen of Sheba. 


«¢ Sheba was a country in Arabia Felix, famous for its traffic in gold, frankincense, and pre- 


cious stones,’’? — Farrar. 


It is now called Yemen, and 1s situated on the east of the Red 
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Sea. ‘The Arabs have given to this queen the name of Balkis, and surrounded her story 
with endless legends (see D’Herbelot Bibl. Or. on Balki).”? — Farrar. Heard of 
the fame of Solomon. Which through his commerce and conquests had extended 
throughout the known world (1 Kings 4: 34), and persons from all countries came to see 
his works and hear his wisdom. Concerning the name of the Lord. His religious 
fame, as distinct from his artistic, literary, mili- 
tary, or political fame. His fame as respected 

God and the things: of God; or, in other 
57g words, his moral and religious wisdom. — 
rape Cook. This included, first, the magnificent 
Temple which he had built in the 
name of the Lord, and in the building 
; of which was shown his surpassing 
wD wisdom and skill, and which was the 
: chief occasion of his fame. And, 

secondly, his unrivaled wisdom, which 
was recognized as the gift of God. The 
story of his choice and God’s promises 
to him may have been made known. 
Much of his wisdom related to moral and 
religious subjects. Doubtless the early 
history of the nation was also made 
_ known, for ‘‘ strangers shall come out of 
a far country for thy name’s sake; for they shall hear of thy great 
name, and of thy strong hand, and of thy stretched out arm ”’ 
(3 41; 42). 

SoLomon’s MISSIONARY PRIVILEGE. Solomon’s marvelous wisdom, and countless 
wealth, and wide-extended kingdom were given him, not for himself alone, 
but as an instrumentality for making known the true God and the true re- The Use of 
ligion, as a high mountain on which the altar fires of Jehovah, burning Prosperity. 
brightly, could be seen by the world lying in darkness. It was an object 
lesson before the world of the power and goodness of the true God. It wrote out,; in 
letters which all could read and understand, what God delighted to do for his children if 
they would worship and obey him. This privilege was the noblest gift of all. Had he 
continued to use it aright, his missionary activity would have kept him from falling, and 
the glory would have remained to him and to his successors. 

She came. Presuming that Sheba was Yemen, it would be some 1,500 miles distant . 
from Jerusalem. But ancient journeys are not to be measured by miles, but by hours. 
Now, both the queen and her company traveled by camels, and the camel can only go, 
with any degree of comfort, at a walking pace. We may be pretty sure, therefore, that 
the party would not travel, on the average, more than 20 miles a day, which would give. 
something like 75 days for the journey to Jerusalem, and the same for the 
return. The journey through the ‘‘great and terrible wilderness’? would The Journey. 
subject this lady to many discomforts. Camel-riding is very tiring; desert 
travel profoundly wearisome; there were ‘‘ perils of the wilderness ”? (Psa. 91; Deut. 8: 
15) and ‘‘ perils of robbers ’’ alike. | Her course lay through the land of Ishmael, whose 
‘‘hand was against every man,’’ and she carried with her large treasure, —a tempting 
bait to the rapacious Bedouin. And all this was undertaken by a woman, and she was 
a queen, and left a court, left her fragrant country, ‘‘ Araby the blest,’’ to plod painfully 
and slowly over the desert reaches, till she came to the ‘‘ city of the vision of peace.’? — 
Pulpit Commentary. 

EXAMPLES. The Magi came a long journey from the far East to find the Saviour. 
We have many stories of the search in America for the Fountain of Youth, for the North 
Pole, and for gold and the fancied El Dorado. The ancient legend of the search for 
the golden fleece is finely told in Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. 

To prove (to test) him with hard questions, with the riddles and enigmas so 
common in the East. Having tested his wisdom by these, then she would ; 
bring to him the great religious and moral questions which will keep ask- Her Object. 
ing themselves in the heart of every thinking person. The wonderful 
deeds of the God Solomon worshiped and his readiness to answer prayer for wisdom 
and blessing must have stirred her heart to its depths, in the hope that she, too, might 
find the true God, and Saviour, and Father of mankind. 
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En a 

2. And* she came to Jerusalem | she was come to Solomon, she com- 
with a very great train, with camels | muned with him of all that was in 
that bare spices, and very much | her heart. 
gold, and precious stones: and when 

ie eg 

2. And she came... with a very great train, with camels that bare 
spices. ‘‘A very great store,’’ we are told in verse 10. The Arabian 
Sheba was the great spice country of the ancient world. These spices were Spices. 
chiefly frankincense, myrrh, opobalsam, gum tragacanth, and laudanum. 
Some of the most important kinds, as the cinnamon and the cassia, must have been im- 
ported from India, since Arabia does not yield them. The immense abundance of spices 


‘In Arabia, and especially in the Yemen or Sabsan country, is noted by many writers. 


Herodotus says that the whole tract exhaled an odor marvelously sweet (3: 113). Dio- 
dorus relates that the odor was carried out to sea to a considerable distance from the 
shore (3: 46).— Cook, And very much gold. According to verse 10, 120 talents. 
Asa talent of gold is worth $26,280, her present of gold would amount to over $3,000,000. 
“* Strabo relates that the Sabeeans were enormously wealthy, and used gold and silver in a 
most lavish manner in their furniture, their utensils, and even on the walls, doors, and 
roofs of their houses.’? — Rawlinson. And precious stones. ‘‘ The onyx, emerald, and 
turquoise are still found in Arabia, and in former: times the variety was apparently much 
greater (Plin., Maz. Hist., 37).’’ — Pulpit Commentary. 

Il. Light for Our Path. 1. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is far greater than Solo- 
mon (Matt. 12: 42), with spiritual riches, of love, peace, joy, forgiveness, character, in- 
finitely outshining Solomon’s wealth, and a wisdom that answers the hard questions of 
life, concerning God, and heaven, and salvation, and victory over sin, and the best life to 


’ live. 


2. His fame has gone over the world, with invincible proofs of his wisdom, goodness, 
and power. 

3. ‘National prosperity testifies to the God of nations. England’s and America’s 
prosperity recommend the religion we exemplify, even though feebly. Every art, every 
force of nature captured, every viaduct by which we go, not up to the 
temple from Zion to Moriah, but up to the heights of all greatness, is real Testimony of 
testimony to what God does for peoples that have learned his ways. The National 
way to achieve more is to serve God more. That is what has really been Prosperity. 
going on for a century. Christianity has increased amazingly; national 
power and greatness have increased amazingly. And all history teaches, and true philoso- 
phy sees, the vital connection.’? — Bg. H. W. Warren. The national prosperity of Chris- 
tian nations stands behind all our missionaries with irresistible force. 

4. What God did for Israel ‘‘ was not meant to retain or to enclose, but to diffuse, the 
light. The world can only get blessing by one man or people getting it first. As well 
charge the builder of the lighthouse with partiality because he 
puts the strong lamps in that narrow room, as find fault with 
the divine method of making the earth know his name. The 
lighthouse is reared that the beams may stream 
ow over the tossing, nightly sea. So he has 
appointed the same task to his church to-day.” 
— McLaren. 

5. Weare attracted to Christ 
by his power to answer all our 
hard questions. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. Those who 
are cold are attracted by the 
fire; those who are hungry, by 
satisfying food. The doves flock 
to St. Mark’s Square in Venice, 
because they are daily fed there. 
Geethe’s dying cry, ‘‘ More light,”’ 
is the cry of every thoughtful soul, 
~— more light, more love. 

6. What Christ has for us is 
worth all the cost of seeking. Caravan on a Journey. 
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3. And Solomon told her all her 
questions: there was not ay thing 
hid from the king, which he told her 
not. 

4. And when the queen of Sheba 
had seen all Solomon’s wisdom, and 
the house that he had built, 


s. And the meat of his: table, and 
the sitting of his servants, and the 
attendance of his ministers, and 
their apparel, and his cupbearers, 
and! his ascent by which he went 
up unto the house of the Lorp; 
there was no more spirit in her. 


1; Chron. 26: 16. 


‘‘ This queen had to win a victory over national prejudices, over the disabilities of her sex, 
over the temptations of her station, to travel far, and face dangers, and to incur great cost. 
It was surely no mere playful errand on which she was bent. She was smitten with the 
sacred impulse to ‘“ follow knowledge like a sinking star.’’ ‘One could go round the 
world in less time and discomfort than this queen made this journey.”’ : 

‘The highest use to be made of the story is that which Christ made of it. It stands as 
a perpetual witness against those who are too blind to see the beauty or too careless to be 
drawn to listen to the wisdom of a present Christ.’” — McLaren. 

The parables of the Hid Treasure and the Pearl of Great Price. ‘ 

III. The Finding. — Vs. 3-9. 3. And Solomon told her all her questions, her 
problems, enigmas, and questions of religion. ‘‘ Nothing was too deep for him in all she 
asked; he discovered the correct answer and gave it to her.’? — Camébriage Bible. 

4. All Solomon’s wisdom, in his arrangements, the ordering of the kingdom, archi- 
tectural inventions, and everything that required great skill. But especially his wisdom in 
answering hard questions. ‘The propounding and solving of riddles has ever been a favorite 
exercise in the East, from the day when Samson challenged the Philistines with his riddle 
and lost his wager. The example of Solomon was followed by the great philosopher Pythag- 
oras, who clothed much of his teaching in apothegms and proverbs which partook of the 
character of riddles. ‘Thus, ‘‘ Admit no swallows into your house’’ is ‘* Avoid the com- 
pany of talkative persons’? (Athen. X., 448). Riddles are to be found in the Koran; and 
round the campfire the watchers of the night beguile its tedium, not only by listening to the 
long, rambling tales of the professional story-teller, but, when he is exhausted, by inventing 
and solving conundrums.’’? — Canon Tristram in S. S. Times. Examples are given in 
Stanley’s Fewzish Church, and in Geikie and Farrar. Here is one example: ‘* When the 
queen placed two wreaths before the monarch, and asked him to tell which was real and 
which artificial, he opened a window, and a bee alighting upon the natural wreath told 
him what he wished to know.’’ And the house that he had built. The reference is 
probably not to the Temple, but to the beauty and richness of his palace, as the particulars 
that follow relate to the elegance of the style in which he lived and the admirable manner 
in which everything was arranged. — Prof. W. H. Green. . 

5. And the meat of his table, 7. ¢., both the great variety of food that was placed 
upon the king’s table (t Kings 4: 22, 23) and also the costly furniture of the table (1 
Kings 10: 21). His banquets were of the most superb kind. All his plate and drinking- 
vessels were of gold. The sitting of his servants. Here ‘‘cervants ”’ signifies the offi- 
cers and distinguished persons who were privileged to sit at the king’s table, and were 
ranged according to rank and in large numbers at the royal banquets. The attendance 
of his ministers. This refers most probably to those persons who stood to serve the 
guests. And their apparel (cf. Matt. 6: 29). The rich and costly dress of Eastern 
courtiers and attendants is sometimes furnished by the king (Gen. 45: 22; 1 Sam. 18: 4; 
2 Kings 5: 5; Dan. 5: 7; Esther 6: 8).— Pulpit Commentary. And his ascent, 
the passage from the palace to the Temple up the Tyropean valley, referred to in 2 Kings 
16: 18. This valley was a ravine over 100 feet deep between Zion and the Temple hill. 
‘Tt has long since been completely filled in with rubbish. But the explorations have shown 
that the streamlet was roofed over and covered with a paved road, which led up from the 
valley of Hinnom to the head of the ravine. From this, spanned by several arches, a 
stately slope seems to have formed the access from the City of David and Millo at the 
northeast angle to the platform of the temple.’? — Zvistram. In addition to all this 
were his commerce, his public works, his aqueducts, his gardens, his singers, and his 
army. 

‘« To these thoroughly Oriental splendors, Josephus tells us, Solomon — conspicuous by 
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THE FAME OF SOLOMON. 


1 KINGS 10: I-IO, 13. 


6. And she said to the king, It 
was a true report that I heard in 
mine own land of thy acts and of 
thy wisdom. 

7. Howbeit I believed not the 
words, until I came, and mine eyes 
had seen z¢; and, behold, the half 
was not told me: thy wisdom and 
prosperity exceedeth the fame which 
I heard. 


8. Happy ‘ave thy men, happy 
are these thy servants, which stand 
continually before thee, avd that 
hear thy wisdom. 

g. Blessed be the Lorn thy God, 
which delighted in thee, to set thee 
on the throne of Israel: because 
the Lorn loved Israel for ever, there- 
fore made he thee king,” to do judg- 
ment and justice. 


I Prov. 8: 34. 22)Sam. 8: 753 Psa. 72:23 Prov. 8 415. 


his always wearing white robes — was wont to ride out in a magnificent chariot drawn by 
horses of matchless speed and beauty, and attended by an escort of mounted 


archers, all young men of special stature and noble features, in robes of Solomon's 
Syrian purple, over which hung glittering arms, their long, black hair, shin- Public 
ing with gold-dust, sprinkled on it each day, flowing free in the wind as Appearance. 


they swept on. . . . The robes of the king are described as so laden with 

the richest perfumes of India and Arabia that they seem made of myrrh, and aloes, and 
cassia. ‘The joyous music of stringed instruments floats round him out of ivory palaces. 
The queen sits on his right hand, in robes glittering with the gold of Ophir.’? — Gezhie. 
There was no more spirit, breath, in her. Her amazement was so great that, as we 
say, it took away her breath; she was lost in admiration. ‘‘ Apparently the queen had 
come with some hope that she might get the better of Solomon, either in her display of 
queenly splendor or in the questions which she propounded.’’ — Cambridge Bible. 

6. It was atrue report. She nobly acknowledges the truth, without any envy or 
conceit. 

7. Behold, the half was not told me. Nor would she have believed it if it had been 
told. Much of it could not be told in such a way that she could really understand it, any 
more than a native of central tropical Africa could understand that water could be changed 
into ice or comprehend the workings of the telephone, telegraph, or the phonograph. 

ILLUSTRATION. In the Hakayit Abdullah, Abdullah tells of being roughly used by his 

‘countrymen when he spoke of the wonders of machinery in Europe. Then he goes on: 
‘« Tf I had ventured to speak to them of gas burning without a wick or oil in thousands and 
thousands of houses in England, and that wagons ran by steam at the rate of twenties of 
miles to the hour, and that there was a road under the earth nine hundred feet long 
in London, over which a river flowed, with twenties of ships sailing thereon, and under 
which horse-carriages and men went and came, and that there is a species of bird that can 
carry people up in the air (he means a balloon), beside many other miracles which I have 
heard of, — they would certainly shut their ears and turn away their faces, calling me a big 
bear.’? — S. S. Tzmes. 

ILLUSTRATION. When the girl that was born blind had her sight restored by a surgical 
operation her first exclamation was, ‘‘ Why did you not tell me how beautiful the world 
is??? But no words could have revealed it to her. After the glowing description she must 
still have said, the half was not told me. , 

8. Happy are thy men. Not because of their fine clothes, of their high position, of 
their splendid possessions, did the queen regard the people and the servants of Solomon as 
blessed and happy, but because they could always listen to his wisdom. — Pud/pit Com. It 
is a great advantage to be in good families, and to have opportunity of frequent converse 
with those that are wise and good. — W. //enry. 

9. Blessed be the Lord thy God. ‘This shows that the queen understood Solomon 
to recognize all his wisdom and wealth as the gift of God. He was faithful to his God, 
and it is possible, as Jewish writers claim, that she was converted to the true God through 
Solomon’s influence. The Lord loved Israel forever: with a love which-was so strong 
as never to fail. God’s love was indeed an everlasting love. We live under its influence 
to-day. Therefore made he thee king. This was the highest possible compliment to 
Solomon. ; 

IV. Light for To-day. 1. Jesus can answer all the hard questions of the heart. | 
Whatever we need to know of life, and duty, and God, and eternal life is answered by him, * 
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tro. And she ! gave the king a 13. And king Solomon gave.unto 
hundred and twenty talents of gold, | the queen of Sheba all her desire, 
and of spices very great store, and_| whatsoever she asked, besides that 
precious stones : there came no more | which Solomon gave her of his royal 
such abundance of spices as these | bounty. So she turned and went 
which the queen of Sheba gave to | to her own country, “ she and her 
king Solomon. servants. 


1 Psa. 72: 10, 15. Rey. Ver.: Ver. 13. (@) Own country, own land. 


2. The whole natural creation is an expression of the wisdom of God; and the more 
we study nature, the more do we marvel at that wisdom. When God spoke to Job out of 
the whirlwind to answer his longings concerning the mystery of evil, he tells him of his 
wisdom and power in nature. For this showed that God was wise and strong also in his 
dealings with Job. Stiil more do we understand the wisdom and power of God through 
Jesus Christ his son. # 

3. Only by going to him and experiencing for ourselves can we understand the fulness 
of blessing in Jesus Christ. : 

4. The half has never been told. Every one who visits the kingdom of religion joins 
with the queen of Sheba in saying that they did not believe the half that was told them, 
but they now find that all that was told them was not half of the truth. Irreligious men do 
not and cannot conceive the full blessedness of the religion of Christ. They do not believe 
what Christians say of it. It seems to them the exaggerated utterance of excited feeling. 
And yet Christians cannot express to them one half the true glory, and peace, and heavenli- 
ness of Christ in the soul. ; 

5. ‘*Itis a great thing to be in close companionship with a good and a true man. 
Here is one of the blessings of a noble friendship. Tere is one of the gains of a good 
home, of a good church, of a good school, of a good neighborhood. We are too apt to 
forget our indebtedness to our best companionships. They are among our choicest and our 
most influential advantages. What would this world be to us without them ?’’ —/Z, C. 
Trumbull. “Especially is this true of friendship with Jesus. 

6. ‘‘Itis a great honor to any man to be used of God for a good work. Thanks, not 
congratulations, are to be given to the Lord for what is accomplished by or through such 
aman.’? —//. C. Trumbull. 

V. Royal Gifts. — Vs. ro, 13. The visit ended in an interchange of royal presents. 

First. The queen of Sheba.gave presents to Solomon, as an expression of her regard 
for him, according to Oriental custom. 

1o. A hundred and twenty talents of gold. About $3,000,000. See on verse 2. 
No such abundance of spices. Among these spices was some of the real Arabian 
balsam, and Josephus tell us the interesting fact that in consequence of her visit the balsam 
plant was naturalized in the famous gardens at Jericho (Antiq. VIII.,6: 6), which many 
years later still continued to yield a large income to the Herodian princes.’? — Farrar. 

APPLICATION. 1. We should come to God bringing the best gifts; first of all, our 
heart’s love, and then the treasures which will aid God’s cause, build temples of the Holy 
Ghost in every heart, and make the whole world a paradise of God. 

z. These gifts are expressions of our gratitude, of our love, and of our appreciation of his 
wondrous goodness. Love yearns for an opportunity of expressing itself. 

3- As Solomon accepted the gifts of the queen, although he was far richer than she, 
so God, who owns all things, accepts of our poor gifts as the token of our love. 

13. And Solomon gave unto the queen of Sheba all her desire. ‘A royal 
progress in the East is always necessarily accompanied by a train of costly gifts, propor- 
tioned to the wealth and importance of the sovereigns who are to be the 
donors and ' the recipients. Thus to the present day when any of the Gifts in the 
feudatory princes of India visit the governor-general, they are attended by East. 

a retinue bringing elephants, wild beasts, rich stuffs, and other costly 

articles. These must always be graciously received, but they are in no sense to be 
looked upon as a tribute; for the recipient is bound in courtesy to return presents of at 
tes an equalvalue. There is a well-known story of a rajah admiring the charger of Lord 
ah ellesley, the viceroy, and finding it in his stables in the evening. In like manner, 
Solomon not only returns the queen’s gifts with interest, but presents her with whatever 
strikes her fancy; and for her to have hesitated to ask would have been, according to 
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Oriental ideas, to admit an inferiority of position.” — Canon Tristram in S. S. Times. 
** Tf an Oriental has served you, he expects to be paid not only for the service according to 
the stipulated rate, but also to receive from you a gift, asa token of your friendship and 
as a proof of your satisfaction with him.’? —. C. Trumbull. 


APPLICATION. I. 


As Solomon gave the queen of Sheba far more than she gave him, 


so God loads us with benefits, and delights in giving us the most royal gifts, — his Son, 
eternal life, pardon, peace, love, joy, in addition to his countless earthly treasures. 
2. As Solomon gave the queen whatever she desired, so God loves to give us all that 


we desire, so far as it is good for us, and so far as we are able to receive. 


When we abide 


in him and his words abide in us, the promise is that ‘‘ ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 


be done unto you”’ (John 15: 7). 


LESSON X.— December 6. 


SOLOMON’S SIN. —1 Kings 11: 4-13: 


Read 1 Kings 11: 1-43. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


SUBJECT. 


A Clouded Evening After a Bright 
Morning. 


“‘ Tf we have ecstatically rejoiced in the 
previous lessons of this quarter, there is a 
drench of tears and an ecstasy of heartache ”’ 
in this last lesson on Solomon’s career. 
From the glories of life we turn to look 
upon a tragedy. We see how ‘‘the long 
and bright summer day of the great king’s 
reign was fated to set with gloomy indica- 
tions of gathering evil.’”? The Scriptures 
are too wise to portray the grandeur without 
also showing its dangers ; and they are too 
truly philosophical not to show the source 
of the downfall of the wisest of men. 

‘¢ There are many instances in history of 
lives of genius and enthusiasm, of high 
promise and partial accomplishment, marred 
and flung away, but none which present the 
great tragedy of wasted gifts and blossoms 
never fruited in a sharper, more striking 
form than the life of the wise king of Israel, 
who, ‘ in his latter days,’ was ‘a fool.’ The 
goodliest vessel may be shipwrecked in sight 
of port. 

‘© The sun went down in a:thick bank 
of clouds, which rose from undrained 
marshes in his soul, and stretched high up 
in the western horizon. His career, in its 
glory and its shame, preaches the great les- 
son which the Book of Ecclesiastes puts 
into his mouth as ‘the conclusion of the 
whole matter’: ‘Fear God, and keep his 
commandments; for this is the whole duty 
of man.’ ’? — McLaren, 


Commit Verses 9g, Io. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
heed Jest he fall. —1.Cor. 10: 12. 


LIGHT FROM OTHER SCRIP- 
TURES. 


Temptation, Matt. 4: 1-12; Heb. 4: 
15; 1 Cor. 10: 13; Eph..6: 10-17; Jas. 1: 
253 al emid 

The heart; Prov. 4: 23; Hzek. 36: 26, 
273. Johnes: 35, 53) Matt.«5 38s 7ienG=a0s 
T20es4 eaGs Uhar kos Es 

Misused talents, Matt. 25: 14-30. 

Good and evil contending, Rom. 7: 


7-25. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 

Time. The last third of Solomon’s reign, 
B. C. 990-975. 

Solomon, 45 to 60 years old. 
B. C. 975 at the age of 60. 

Place. Jerusalem and vicinity. 

Secular History. Hiram, king of Tyre; 
Shishak I., king of Egypt. 


He died 


PRONUNCIATIONS. 
Am’m6n, Am/‘monitées, Ash’toréth, Che’- 
mosh (Ke’mosh), Mil’com, Mo’ab, Mo’léch 
(Mo‘lek), Zido’nians. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


The Commentaries as on the rest of Solo- 
mon’s life; the Zapostlor’s Bible is specially 
good, and so is Stanley’s Yewish Church ; 
Plutarch’s Delay of Divine Punishment. 


$97. 
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We will trace the course of Solomon in 
his later years and learn the lessons of warn- 
ing which it teaches us. We will study the 
influences which, by his yielding to them, 
led to his fall; the sins into which he fell, 
the fruits of his downward course, in order 
that we may not repeat in our lives the sad 
tragedy of his. 


THE SECTION. 
1 Kings 11: I-43; with readings in Ecclesi- 
astes and Solomon’s Song. 


4. For it came to pass, when 
Solomon was old, ? that his wives 
turned away his heart after other 


The tract, Parley, the Porter, isa capital illus- 
tration; so is the story of the ‘* Trojan 
Horse’? in Homer and Virgil (see series, 
Ancient Classics for English Readers). On 
the danger of riches and long-continued 
prosperity, see Spurgeon’s Feathers for 
Arrows. Landand Book, new edition, Vol. 
II., pp. 17, 18, for moral condition of Jeru- 
salem in Solomon’s time; Vol. I., pp. 324- 
327, for Solomon’s prodigality. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost has a description of Molech 
and his worship. 


gods: and his * heart was not per- 
fect with the Lorp his God, ? as was 
the heart of David his father. 


I Deut. 17: 17; Neh, 13: 26. 2 Kings 8: 61. 3 Kings 9: 4- 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. The Influences by Which Solomon Was Led Astray ; or, THE Rocks on 
WuicuH SOLOMON Was WRECKED. — V. 4. ‘‘ As Bacon is, according to the popular, 
though perhaps unjust, verdict of English history, 


“The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 


so is Solomon in Jewish history. Every part of his splendor had its dark side, and those 
dark shades have now to be brought out.’? — Farrar. 

First. PoLyGAmy. Contrary to the divine law of his kingdom (Deut. 17: 17), Solo- 
mon multiplied wives till he had 7oo wives and 300 concubines (11: 3), partly for the 
sake of political alliances, partly from ostentation, that he might be first in this, as in all 
other directions, and ‘‘partly from that sensualism which is the most common failing of 

_ Oriental monarchs.’? — Cook. The statement does not say that he had all these at any 
one time. — £//icott. Public accounts state that the harem of the late Turkish Sultan con- 
tains 1,300 women. ‘In Malcolm’s history of Persia it is stated that King Kosros had 
12,000 wives; this may be greatly exaggerated, but shows the notions that were enter- 
tained about the state which a great ruler should maintain. ‘The evident intention of the 
narrator is, not to picture these rulers as brutal sensualists, but, on the contrary, to add to 
their fame.’? — Zange. Farrar thinks that probably (as by some slip of the pen) the num- 
ber of wives is an error, and should read 70 instead of 700. 3 

4. It came to pass, when Solomon was old. Between 50 and 60 years old, when 
he ought to have been in his spiritual and mental prime. But his great labors, his bur- 

dens of wealth and pleasure, and his monstrous polygamy had 

sapped his manhood, weakened his constitution, and made him 
prematurely old. His wives, many of them foreign prin- 
cesses, the daughter of Pharaoh, and women of the Moabites, 

Ammonites, Edomites, Sidonians, and Hittites, heathen women 

who brought their heathen natures, training, and customs with 
them. Turned away his heart after other gods. This 
was a gradual process, resisted while he was busy with his 
religious work of building up the kingdom, but as he gave 
himself up more to pleasure, his energies became relaxed, his 
conscience dulled and weakened, his power of resistance Jes- 
sened; these foreign wives with youth, and little to do, cajoled 
and persuaded the king to their wishes. Thus polygamy 

‘* darkened his clear spirit, blinded his keen eye, and turned 

a youth of noble aspiration and a manhood of noble accom- 

plishment into an old age without dignity, reverence, or calm.”? 

— Maclaren. ‘Of all the institutions of an Oriental mon- 

archy, the most characteristic and the most fatal is polygamy.’? 

— De Pressensé. Several evil influences flowed from or were 

intensified by Solomon’s polygamy. 
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SECOND. AN IMPERFECT Heart. And his heart was not perfect with the 
Lord. The word rendered heart in the Old Testament is very significant. It means 
more than the will, the emotions, and the affections; it reaches down to the depths of 
one’s selfhood out of which thought, feeling, action flow. See Genesis 6: 5; Proverbs 
6: 18: Proverbs 17: 20. And also Christ’s words in Matthew 15: 19, — Out of the 
heart proceedeth evil thoughts, etc., which teach that the intellect, the affections, the pas- 
sions, the actions, derive their moral quality from the heart, or the fundamental selfhood. 
Hence, when Solomon’s heart was loyal, his inner and outward life was pure. When his 
heart became disloyal, when he broke the bonds of faith and love, he began to sin. — Rev. 
Daniel Steele. Perfect (entire) with the Lord, ...as was the heart of David 
his father. Not that David was a perfect man, but he never swerved from his loyalty 


- to God. His service of God was imperfect, indeed; but he never served other gods, and 


his bitter repentance shows that in his heart he was always loyal and true. Solomon 
was not whole-hearted in God’s service. 

THIRD. Bap Company. Through his heathen wives Solomon was thrown into bad 
company and unholy influences. No one is strong enough and wise enough to be safe in 
constant intercourse with persons of wrong principle and false religion, any more than one 
is healthy enough to be safe physically in a malarial or fever-laden atmosphere. Indeed, 
one who goes by choice into bad company and loves to remain there is already more 
than half fallen. The only time when one is safe in bad company is when he is laboring 
to do them good. : 


“Vice is a monster of such frightful mien But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen; We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


FourTH. TOLERATION OF Evil. ‘‘The attempt made by Ewald and others to gloss 
over Solomon’s apostasy as a sign of a large-hearted tolerance is an astonishing misreading 
of history. Tolerance for harmless divergences of opinion there should always be, though 
it is only a growth of modern days.’? — Farrar. Indeed, there should be tolerance of 
opinion vastly wider than that. The tolerance that allowed each of his wives to have her 
own opinion and her own religion till convinced of better things by his wisdom and his 
conduct would have been right. But, as Farrar proceeds to say, ‘‘ Tolerance for iniquity is 
a wrong to holiness. What tolerance should there be for idols whose service was horri- 
ble infanticide and shameless lust ?’? What tolerance should there be for religions and 
principles which were destructive of the very foundation of his prosperity, and whose nat- 
ural expression in conduct was subversive of the morals of his empire ? It was like toler- 
ating drinking-saloons and immorality. It was like tolerating Tammany methods, and 
corruption, and oppression, and anarchy, and robbery, and murder. ‘This kind of tolera- 
tion deadens the conscience and destroys manhood, when men are indifferent to that 
which makes every good and noble soul flame and burn like a volcano, and arouses to the 
highest chivalry and courage. 

FirtH. THE PLEASURES OF LIFE were too absorbing. According to Ecclesiastes, 
which, whenever or by whomsoever written, gives a true picture of this period of Solo- 
mon’s life, he gave himself up to every form of pleasure, — ‘‘Whatsoever mine eyes 
desired I kept not from them. I withheld not my heart from any joy.’’ No person can 
make pleasure first, and be safe for this world or the next. 

SIxTH. AMBITION AND PRIDE. Standing at the head of the world, there was danger 
of pride in himself and his circumstances. He would be tempted to attribute all his great- 
ness to himself rather than to God, and to be puffed up with that pride which goeth before a 
fall. Every one around the king would be likely to praise and flatter him and exalt him 
in his own estimation. He could not hear the wholesome criticism which would enable 
him ‘* to see himself as others saw him,’’ and be a mirror in which he could see his own 
true self. 

SEVENTH. His GREAT WEALTH. ‘This was promised as a reward, and given by 
God himself, and was not necessarily an evil, but a great possible good. But every great 
privilege is always close byagreat danger. The temptations of wealth are very great, and 
few are able to resist them. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Old age has its dangers as well as youth. Starting right is not enough. It is he 
that ‘* endureth to the end’? who is saved. ‘‘ This ship went down when the voyage was 
nearly over. In sight of port it struck, and that not for want of beacons. What pathetic 
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5. For Solomon went after ' Ash- 6. And Solomon did “ evil in the 
toreth the goddess of the Zidonians, | sight of the Lorp, and went not 
and after Milcom the abomination | fully after the Lorp, as did David 
of the Ammonites. his father. 


1 Judg. 2: 13. 2 Kings 23: 13. Rey. Ver.: Ver. 6. (a) Did that which was evil. 


warning lies in that ‘when Solomon was 
old’! After so many years of high aims, 
so many temptations overcome, with such 
habits of wisdom and kingly nobility, after 
such prayers and visions, he fell; and, if he 
fell, who can be sure of standing ? No 
length of life spent in holy thoughts and 
service secures us against the possibility of 
disastrous fall. Only one thing does, — 
‘Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.’ 
John Bunyan saw a door opening down to 
hell hard by the gates of the Celestial City.” 
— McLaren. ; 

2. ‘* May we not venture on ground sel- 
dom touched in Sunday-school lessons, but 
needing to be sometimes very plainly spoken 
about to older scholars; namely, the warning 
here against marriages in which there is not 

unity ? ‘When you run in double harness, 
Babylonian Idols, take a good look at the other horse.’ ’?? — 
McLaren, in Sunday-School Tintes. 

THE SoNG orf SoLomon, though almost universally regarded as written about Solo- 
mon, rather than by him, is an idyl in praise of true love, as noble and beautiful, in 
contrast with the polygamy of Solomon. As such it is worthy of its place in the Bible. 
And it becomes also a type of spiritual love of God and his people. 

3. Knowledge and worldly wisdom cannot alone save us from sin. Passion and strong 
desire often bear the soul along in the face of the clearest knowledge of what is wise and 
safe. Only a heart filled with a supreme love of God can keep us. 

ILLUSTRATION of wealth or pleasure hiding from our hearts the great spiritual realities. 
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“A finger’s breadth at hand will mar A mote eclipse a glorious star, 
A world of light in heaven afar, An eyelid hide the sky.” 

4. The most dangerous temptations are those which come gradually, almost uncon- 
sciously. Men’s opinions seldom make a sudden change, but they veer around in so large 
a circle that they are scarcely conscious of any change till they find by the compass that 
they are facing the opposite direction from that in which they started. Solomon’s fall 
from his great height was not like lightning from a clear sky, but from clouds which for 
years had been gathering electricity. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ The stranger, charmed by the attractiveness of the Roman Campagna, 
when daylight is fading from its distant hills and the kindly evening star Malari 
comes forth to cheer the solitude of the roofless temples and the old Clau- ‘Bonn a 
dian aqueduct, is likely to receive a warning from the passer-by of the risk Cc oe, 
of the position. The rich verdure of the plain hides an infected soil, and pa gh 
the air that is so soft and sweet to breathe is laden with malaria.’ — A. C. Trumbull. 

5. Temptation can be resisted. The providential purpose of temptation seems to be 
to make men stronger by resistance, as winds and storms give strength to the tree, as the 
wind holds up the kite that is fastened by a string. Temptations are steps in a ladder by 
which men can climb upward. ; 

II. The Sins into Which Solomon Fell. — Vs. 5-7. Frrst. A Wrone Heart. 
Solomon’s fall was first a fall within, and then a fall without. ‘The worm ate out the heart 
of the tree before the storm could overthrow it. It was a house built on the sand that fell 
before the tempest. 

SECOND. IpoLATRY. 5. For Solomon went after. Some commentators. think 
that Solomon actually worshiped idols, but most think that his sin was that described in 
verse 7, where he favored and abetted idolatry, by building idol temples, and supported idol 
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7. Then ' did Solomon build a 8. And likewise did he for all 
high place for * Chemosh, the abomi- | his strange wives, which burnt in- 
nation of Moab, in the * hill ’ that | cense and sacrificed unto their gods. 
zs before Jerusalem, and for Molech, 


1 Num. 33 : 52. 


the abomination of the children of 2 Num. 21: 293 Judg. 11:24. 
hitccner: 32 Kings 23: 13. 
v3 Rey. Ver.: Ver. 7. (4) Hii, mount. 


worship. ‘* He went not fly after the Lord.’’? Ashtoreth 
the goddess of the Zidonians. Ashtoreth was the female 
divinity corresponding to Baal the emblem of the sun, and 
originally typified the moon. ‘‘ But so far as we can gather, 
the moon gave way to the planet Venus, the type of licen- 
tiousness.”” : 

Ashtoreth, whom the Pheenicians called 

Astarté, queen of heaven, with crescent horns, 


To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs. — Milton. 


Zidonians, inhabitants of Zidon, or Sidon, on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, twenty miles north of Tyre. Milcom 
the abomination of the Ammonites. This isthe same 
divinity who is called below (v. 7) Molech. Molech was 
a fire god, and was worshiped with human sacrifices. — 
Cantbridge Bible. Molech and Chemosh (v. 7) were local- 
ized representatives of Baal, the sun god. ‘‘ The tradition 
is that the statue of Molech was of brass and the hands so 
arranged that the victim slipped from them into a fire which 
burnt underneath.’’ — Camdbridge Bible. ‘*The Rabbins 
tell us that it was made of brass and placed on a brazen 
throne, and that the head was that of a calf, with a crown 
onit. The throne and the image were made hollow, and 
a furious fire was kindled within it. The flames penetrated The Goddess Ashtoreth. 
into the body and limbs of the idol, and when the arms 
were red-hot the victim was thrown into them, and was almost immediately burned to 
death, while its cries were drowned by drums.’’ — Schaff’s Bible Dictionary. 


First Moloch, horrid £zzg, besmeared with blood Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears, Their children’s cries unheard. — JZi/tox. 


Ammonites, descendants of Lot and inhabiting the mountainous district east of the Dead 
Sea and the lower Jordan, from the River Arnon to the Jabbok. 

7. Then did Solomon, as the next step, build a high place, a shrine or temple on 
a hilltop among the trees. For Chemosh, a local name for Baal, the sun god. The abom- 
ination, the idol and its worship intensely hateful to God. Of Moab. The Moabites, 
also descendants of Lot, lived east of the lower Jordan. In the hill that is before 
Jerusalem. The Mount of Olives, the southern peak of which was hence called the 
“¢ Mount of Offense,’’ and the ‘* Mount of the Destroyer,’’ and the ‘‘ Mount of Corruption.”’ 

8. And likewise did he for all his strange (foreign) wives. Having done this for 
some, there was no reason why he should not be impartial. Thus he ‘‘ halted between two 
opinions,’’ and tried ‘‘ to serve two masters.”’ : 

Solomon, having committed the double crime of polygamy with heathen wives, could 
only with great difficulty avoid tolerating idolatry. Leading persons came to visit him from 
all the surrounding nations, many of whom were included in the empire; and to give each 
one an opportunity to worship as he pleased at the center of worship seemed so worldly wise, 
so large hearted, so tolerant, so broad! But it was like tolerating worms at the roots of 


‘the trees, weeds in the garden, wild beasts in the home. As Milman well says, ‘‘ Thus the 


grandeur of the kingdom, by destroying its unity, and enfeebling its religion, the center and 
bond of unity, led inevitably to its fall.”’ “i 

Tuirp. All this naturally encouraged immorality, and cruelty, and crime, which were a 
part of the idolatrous worship. It was a public dishonoring of God and the true religion, 
which he had done so much to upbuild. 

FourTH. GREAT OPPRESSION OF THE PropLe. ‘‘No people of .antiquity more 
jealously guarded popular liberty, even under kings, than the Jews; and Solomon was, 
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g. And the Lorp was angry with ro. And ? had commanded>.him ~ 


Solomon, because his heart was | concerning this thing, that he should 
turned from the Lorp God of Israel, | not go after other gods: but he kept 
lwhich had appeared unto him | not that which the Lorp com- 
twice, manded. 


Ty Kings 3:53 9:2- 2; Kings 6: 12; 9: 6. 


before long, felt to be endangering this by introducing a despotism which, if not checked, 
would reduce them to the level of the enslaved nations around. The taxation grew ruin- 
ously oppressive, especially from the forms in which, partly, it was levied. The whole 
country was divided into twelve sections, each of which had to furnish contributions to the 
royal table and the other expenses of the court. It seems, indeed, probable that, in the later 
years of the king, a poll tax was levied universally, though such a tax was especially hate- 
ful to Jew and Canaanite alike. 

Still worse, a system of forced labor, to carry out the grand conceptions of Solomon in 
his palaces, roads, fortifications, gardens, reservoirs, and aqueducts, was established, thus 
introducing virtual slavery, like that which prevailed in Egypt till lately. Thirty thou- 
sand men were forced to fell trees on Lebanon or toil in the quarries under Jerusalem, 
each division of 10,000 serving for four monthsin the year, —that is, every third month. 
Nor was this all. Seventy thousand men were told off as porters and laborers, while 
80,000 more were sent to Lebanon and the stone quarries to prepare the rough material 
for final use, this vast army being kept to its task by no fewer than 3,200 overseers. 

The suffering thus entailed must have been terrible. To labor for years in dark, damp 
quarries, in rough mountain forests, or in the heavy toil of dragging beams or squared 
stones doubtless told heavily on the population. No wonder there was dissatisfaction, 
espetially when the haughty Ephraim had thus to serve like a slave for the glory of Jeru- 
salem and Judah. — McLaren in S. S. Times. ‘‘This system of forced labor is still 
the curse of many Eastern nations. For all public works in all Eastern countries, the 
governor or pasha can demand the unpaid labor of every one. When a royal progress, for 
example, is in prospect, a /evee e masse is made to clear the roads and fur- 
bish up the streets. But very often the exaction is enforced for works of Modern 
luxury, as royal palaces, or for works of irrigation, from which the laborers /nstances of 
are only a portion of those benefited. In Egypt this cruel system ground Forced Labor, 
down the peasantry up to-the time of the English occupation. I have 
myself seen the whole male population of several villages driven together, at the bayonet’s 
point, to toil at some darrage or irrigation work for weeks together, receiving only the 
barest rations, and their families left to starve or live as they could meanwhile, with no 
provisions whatever.’’ — 7ristram. 

FirtH. ‘‘ From whatever cause, the one institution of the Jewish commonwealth 
which received no visible growth or encouragement during Solomon’s reign was the 
prophetical order.’? — Stanley. 

Ill. What God Did to Prevent His Fall. — Vs. 9, 10. Solomon was not left to 
himself all this time, but God withstood his downward way. He would make the way of 
the transgressor so hard that he would turn from that way into the paths of righteousness. 

1. God in some way showed his displeasure. 

g. And the Lord was angry with Solomon. The Lord’s anger is not a burst of 
passion, nor a desire to revenge, but a burning indignation against wrong; a sense of jus- 
tice which would stop the evil-doer in his course and punish him. All good beings must 
have this anger; and it is the more intense in proportion to the purity of the person who 
feels it, and his clear perception of the evil, and his love for those who are injured by the 
wrong. 

2. Personal warnings. Which had appeared unto him twice. First at Gibeon, 
at the beginning of his reign (3: 4-15), and then at Jerusalem, about the middle of his 
reign (9: I-9), in the very height of his prosperity. ‘These were ‘special warnings and 
encouragements because of his’great danger. 

_ .3- Positive commands. 10. And had commanded him: both in the visions and 
in hisword. Solomon had the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges, and practically both books 
of Samuel. As a wise and learned man he must have studied these thoroughly. His con- 
duct was a direct disobedience of a positivecommand. ‘ There are in Scripture two warn- 
ing sketches of everything which a good king should zo¢ be and should mo¢ do, and these 
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DECEMBER 6. 


SOLOMON’S SIN. 


1 KINGS 11: 4-13. 


11. Wherefore the Lorn said unto 
Solomon, Forasmuch as this is done 
of thee, and thou hast not kept my 
covenant and my statutes which I 
have commanded thee, 'I will surely 
rend the kingdom from thee, and 
will give it to thy servant. 

12. Notwithstanding, in thy days 


I will not do it for David thy father’s 
sake: du¢ I will rend it out of the 
hand of thy son. 

13. Howbeit *I will not rend 
away all the kingdom; dwt will give 
* one tribe to thy son for David my 
servant’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s 
sake * which I have chosen. 


ty Kings 11: 313 12: 15, 16. 
22 Sam. 7: 153 Psa. 89: 33. 


31 Kings 12: 20. 
4 Deut. 12; x1. 


sketches exactly describe the very things which Solomon was and did. The first of these 
pictures of selfish autocrats is found in 1 Samuel 8: 10-18. The other was perhaps written 
with the express intention of warning Solomon’s descendants from the example which 
Solomon had set. It is found in Deuteronomy 17: 14-20.’? — Farrar. 

4. God gave Solomon wisdom to foresee the trend of every course of life. 
not walking in the dark. He knew the consequences of his conduct. 

- He gave him a beautiful and deep experience of his goodness and love. He 
loaded him with benefits which only the greatest ingratitude could forget. He hedged him 
in with promises. 

IV. The Consequences of His Sin. — Vs. 11-13. 
His Kincbom Was To BE TAKEN FROM His FamiLy. 11. The Lord said unto 
Solomon. Probably by a prophet, perhaps Ahijah (vs. 29-37), if still living. I will 
surely rend. I will violently takeaway. The kingdom from thee, and will give it 
tothy servant. Not merely szdject, but officer, employee. This made the decree the 
more bitter. This employee was Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, a bright, ambitious, and tal- 
ented young man, who had grown up under Solomon to be the superintendent of the 
forced labor and taxes of the northern tribes. He was raised up to ‘‘ punish the great 
king’s rebellion against God, and inaugurate a rule of purer obedience than now existed 
under the upas shadow of the throne.’? The prophet Ahijah told him that he was to be 
king of ten tribes, but he tried to anticipate Providence, and made an insurrection against 
Solomon, and was compelled to fly to Egypt to save his life. Solomon thus trained up 
the very instrument of his punishment, and by means of the very sins he was guilty of. For 
Jeroboam, at the head of the unpopular and oppressive taxes, could easily appear to col- 
lect them unwillingly, while he fomented the disaffection by expressing sympathy with 
the oppressed. It was these same tribes who afterwards chose him as king. 

It is worthy of notice that the reason for the disruption of the kingdom given in the 
text is not these unpopular oppressions, which were but secondary causes, but only his 
disobedience to God, which was the first and foundation cause. For all the other wrongs 
which were the occasion of the rending of the kingdom grew out of Solomon’s defection 
from Jehovah. Had he remained true to God, he would have avoided the causes which 
shattered his kingdom. 

12. Notwithstanding, in thy days I will not do it. The threatening had two 
gracious and merciful limitations: (1) The blow should not fall until after his death 
(cf. v. 34; chap. 21: 29; 2 Kings 22: 20); and (2) the disruption should be but 
partial. There should be a ‘“‘remnant.’? — Pulpit Commentary. For David thy 
father’s sake. Because of David’s goodness and of the promises made to him (2 Sam. 
7: 13-16). We little know the benefits or the evils entailed upon us by our forefathers. 
I will rend it out of the hand of thy son, whose bad conduct arose largely from the 
polygamy and sins of Solomon. 

13. I... will give one tribe tothyson. The tribe of Judah, which absorbed the 
tribe of Benjamin, so that this is entirely consistent with the statement by the same writer 
a few verses farther on that two tribes should remain in Solomon’s family. 

Compare the history of Louis XIV. of France and the results of his oppression of 
the people. 

For David my servant’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake. The kingdom endured 
in this line, and the kingdom of God in the world to-day, is an outgrowth from it. 

There was merey, under the circumstances, in the division of the kingdom. The very 
punishment contained within itself influences which would tend to reform; just as after 
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He was 


First. A LARGE PART OF 


1 KINGS II: 4-13. LESSON X. FourTH QUARTER. 


Adam had sinned in Paradise it was best for him and his descendants that they should be 
driven out of Eden, and be condemned to labor with the sweat of the brow. , 

“ There is a bold expression of Schiller that the fall was a giant stride in Mercy with 
the history of the human race.’? A small kingdom might be held to. obe-_ Justice. 
dience when a large one could not. Each of the two kingdoms could learn aN 
by the experience of the other, and see clearly in the other what it might fail to see in it- 
self,—the fact that success depended on obedience and failure was the result of disobedience. 
Thus there were two experiments, two lines of training, and increased hope that one at 
least would be true. Neither would be so glorious or influential as one would have been. 
The people, unworthy of the best, could have only the second best. 

SECOND. ENEMIES GAINING PowER. ‘‘The government of the wise king was rap- 
idly becoming as odious to the Israelites as that of the race of Tarquin, in spite of all their 
splendid works, to the patricians of Rome. Mutterings of the coming storm were already 
heard, both abroad and at home. The chiefs of Edom and of Syria again raised their 
heads in revolt.’? —S/an/ey. A third adversary was Jeroboam, who used their tribal jeal- 
ousy and the bitter exactions of the king as a means of stirring up an insurrection within 
the kingdom. 

THirD. His PERSONAL LIFE Was UNHAppy. So it is described in Ecclesiastes, as 
“‘vanity and vexation of spirit.” No one can any more gain happiness in Solomon’s way 
than he can quench his thirst with the salt waters of the sea. He woke up, ‘‘and, behold, 
it was a dream.’? ‘‘He woke to recognize all round a sadder sight than winter — a 
blasted summer. Like a deluded Samson starting from his slumber, he felt for that noted 
wisdom which signalized his Nazarite days; but its locks were shorn; and, cross and self- 
disgusted, wretched and guilty, he woke up to the discovery which awaits the sated sensu- 
alist; he found that when the beast gets the better of the man the man is cast off by God.’’ 
— Hamilton. ‘* A king who puts a space of awful distance between himself and the mass 
of his subjects —a king whose will is so absolute that life is in his smile and death in 
his frown — is inevitably punished by the loneliest isolation. He may have favorites, he 
may have flatterers, but he can have no friends.’? ‘*‘His shameful harem has given him 
neither a real home nora true love; his commerce has proved to be an expensive failure; 
his politic alliances a hollow sham.’’ — Farrar. 

ILLUSTRATION. ‘‘ Tiberius was driven to the orgies of Capreze by the intolerableness 
of his isolation. The weariness of the king who used to take his courtiers by the button- 
hole and say, ‘ Lxnuyons-nous ensemble,’ drove him to fill up his degraded leisure in the 
Parc aux Cerfs. Yet even Louis XV, had more possibilities of rational intercourse with 
human beings than a Solomon or a Xerxes.’? — Farrar. 

ILLUSTRATION. One of the saddest things in the future for those who reject God will 
be to see two pictures ever before them: one, the picture of what God meant them to be, 
— the beautiful, useful, happy life that was possible for them, drawn out 
in all its various features of exquisite loveliness and glory; the other, the Two Pictures. 
picture of what they are. To see those pictures side by side, and know 
that we might have been so happy and so good, and that it is our fault alone that we are 
not, — this alone would make a hell. 


‘Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these, it might have been.”’ 


FourTH. Solomon forfeited the conditional promise of long life. He failed in the con- 
ditions, and his life burned out at the age of 60. 

FirTH. Solomon must look back upon a life that was largely a failure. He marred 
his influence over the ages that followed. In his own family, he had one 
son, so far as the record goes, ‘and he was a fool.’? Gold never brings Dante’s 
the golden age. ‘‘ The age of Solomon can in no respect be regarded as Colossus. 
an age of gold. Rather, it resembled that grim Colossus of Dante’s vision, 
which not only rested on a right foot of brittle clay, but was cracked and fissured through 
and through, while the wretchedness and torment which lay behind the outward splendor 


ever dripped and trickled downward till its bitter streams swelled the rivers of hell.’? —. 


farrar. 

‘*So long as he walked with God he was of importance for the historian; but as soon 
as he forsook God, and was consequently forsaken of his wisdom, he becomes as insignifi- 
cant as an empty vessel which has once held sweet perfume, or a piece of carbon through 
which the electric current has ceased to flow. The sunshine has left that peak, and shines 
on other summits, Never was there a sadder eclipse.’? — Maclaren. 
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DECEMBER 13. 


CAUTIONS AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 


PROV. 23: 15-25. 


Dip SOLOMON REPENT? The question is not answered, probably lest sinners take 


too much courage to go on in sin, hoping to repent at last. 


Even if Solomon did repent 


and thus was saved, it was so as by fire and too dangerous an experiment for any one to 


repeat; and through all eternity he will be less than he might have been. 


Happily for us, 


God, not man, is the judge, and he looks down on earth, 


“With larger other eyes than ours 
To make allowance for us all.” 


Orcagna was wiser when, in his great picture in the Campo Santo at Pisa and in the 


Strozzi Chapel at Florence, he represented Solomon rising, slowly and pain- 
fully, out of his sepulchre, in robe and crown, at the trump of the arch- 
angel, uncertain whether he is to turn to the right hand or to the left, 
whether his place is to be among the saved or the lost. 


Picture of the 
Resurrection 


On the other of Solomon. 


hand, Dante, the great poet of the divine comedy, places the soul of Solomon in Paradise 
among the souls of the greatest teachers.’? — Farrar. 
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LESSON XI. — December 13. 
CAUTIONS AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. 


Proverbs 23 : 15-25. 


Read Proverbs 23 : 1-35. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS: 
SUBJECT. 


The Young Looking Out Upon the 
: Future. 


Every young person has a future before 
him. Standing on the threshold of life, at 
the parting of the ways, he will, if wise, 
carefully look forward and note where each 
path leads and what stands at its end be- 
fore he.makes his choice. 

A great cloud of witnesses are looking at 
him with intense interest, — angels in heaven, 
and friends in heaven and on earth, parents, 
brothers, and sisters, and teachers, and, 
most of all, his heavenly Father. 

Since many of the dangers of life have 
been referred to in previous lessons, it is 
well to use this lesson specially in impressing 
the need and the duty of temperance as one 
application of the great principles laid down. 

The other references in Proverbs to intem- 
perance can be focused upon this lesson. 


Commit Verses 19-21. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


For the drunkard and the glutton shall 
come to poverty. — PROV. 23: 21. 


LIGHT FROM SCRIPTURE 

Riovse20c0 li 2e Gn 20—2 hates mca 
i Ono meer rT el aa iyeniy Valo g aise IDEA, 
If Sal5 ceo neel Or TOMO eateionms 
Gal. 5: 19-21; 2 Pet. 1: 6; 1 Thess. 5: 7, 8. 


LIGHT FROM BOOKS. 


Gustafson’s Foundation of Death ; Charles 
Dickens’. The Drunkara’s Death ; ‘* Quaff,”’ 
in Adlantic Monthly, February, 1870; Con- 
Jessions of a Drunkard, by Charles Lamb; 
Newton’s Zhe Giants, ** The Giant Intem- 
perance’’; Hargreave’s Our Wasted Re- 
sources; Richardson’s Zen Lectures on 
Alcohol; The Four Pillars of Temperance ; 
Julia Coleman’s Catechism on Alcohol ; many 
brief and brilliant tracts by George Trask 
and by Carson; Zemperance in AM Na- 
tions (Nat. Temp. Soc.). 


15. My son, if ' thine heart be wise, my heart shall “ rejoice, even mine. 


T Prov. 29 : 3. Rev. Ver. : Ver. 15. (2) Be glad. 


EXPLANATORY. ; 


I. The Best Wishes of Parents and Teachers. — Vs. 15, 16. 15. My son, 
if thine heart be wise. Better, decometh wise. Wisdom is inborn in noone. A true 
Arabian proverb says, ‘‘ The wise knows how the fool feels, for he himself was also once 
a fool.?? The second part of the saying is, ‘‘ But a fool knows not how a wise man 
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PROV. 23: 15-25. LESSON XI. FOURTH QUARTER. — 


16. Yea, my reins shall rejoice, | ners; but de ¢how in the fear of the 


when thy lips speak right things. Lorp all the day long. 
17. Let! not thine heart envy sin- Sere i 
feels, for he has never been a wise man.’? The wisdom must be wisdom of the heart, 


true, deep, belonging to the very sources of life. My heart shall rejoice. Not only 
the heart of the son, but my heart, —his teacher, his parent, even mine. | What an ar- 
gument this is for children to be virtuous and temperate for the sake of their parents and 
their home. Every boy should feel toward his mother, — 
“ T am ‘as rich in having such a jewel 

As twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, 

The water nectar, and all the rocks pure gold.’ ” 
Every sin smites the father’s and the mother’s heart. Your parents would rather see you 
going down to the grave than descending to saloons and haunts of infamy. — No one can 
go to ruin alone. ‘* Fancy a man cutting a hole in a ship’s bottom inside his own berth, 
and arguing it only affected himself.” ae 

Nore. How much more our Heavenly Father is interested in the welfare of his chil-- 
dren, and rejoices when they do well. 

16. My reins (Aidneys) shall rejoice. Here and elsewhere, the “‘ reins,’’ as be- 
ing among the most inward of the ‘inward parts’’ of the body, are looked on as the 
seat of the deepest and strongest emotions. —Z. H/. Plumpire. When thy lips speak 
right things. As the fruit of a right heart and wise mind. Words are the easiest out- 
let for the inner life, and, when rightly judged, declare what the soul is. 

Every noble attraction should center in the home and in the school. They should be 
more sunny, more cheerful, more attractive to the higher nature than any haunt of 
evil. 

ILLUSTRATION. The famous picture of the Prodigal Son, in a series of three scenes 
side by side, is often too true in fact. The artist, inspired (unconsciously) by the Evil 
One, has put all the attractions in the picture of Sin, while the home is cold, bare stone, 
and the father’s welcome is almost as cold. 

Il. The Young Watching the Effect of Different Courses of Life. — Vs. 
17-19. 17. Let not thine heart envy sinners, even though for a time some of them 
may seem to gain more of the wealth and pleasures of this life by their sin. 

They say, ‘‘ Be good and you shall be happy, but not have so much fun.’? The Way of 
When Socrates was asked what was most troublesome to good men he Sin. 
replied, ‘‘ The prosperity of the wicked.’? But whosoever looks on to the 

future, and sees his end, has no temptation to envy. ‘The future results of sin are most- 
clearly seen and vividly illustrated in the course of the drunkard. : 

READ verses 29-35 of this chapter, and behold the woes of body and mind; the quarrels 
and bickerings when strong drink inflames the passions, while it dulls the judgment; the 
foolish talking, the noisy conversation, the bitter complaints when the drunkard’s tongue 
is set on fire of hell; the bodily injuries, the ruined health, the public disgrace which is 
the result of tarrying long at the wine. 

ILLUSTRATION. As Bunyan’s Pilgrim is represented in the earlier portion of his jour- 
ney as always carrying upon his back a huge bundle of sins, so each traveler in the drunk- 
ard’s broad road to death is bearing a great bundle of woes. Among them are losses of 
time, of talent, of purity, of a clean conscience, of self-respect, of honor, of religion, of 
the soul. The saloon darkens the family, obstructs business, arrests industry, impedes prog- 
ress, deranges plans, estranges partners, undermines houses, lowers personal standing, 
debauches politics. It is the nurse of political dictators, lobbyists, cormorants. Such are 
a few of the woes of the saloon. Compared with it, Pandora’s box was a casket of treas- 
ures. Like the unclean spirit of the Gerasene coast, the names of its woes are legion, for 
they are many. — George Dana Boardman. 

ILLUSTRATION. How powerfully Shakespeare portrays this; for example, in his Cassio, 
an honest, kind-hearted man, who allowed himself occasionally to be overcome with wine, 
when he says to Othello: ‘‘ Reputation, reputation, reputation! I have lost my reputation. 
I have lost the memorial part of myself; and what remains is bestial!’? Again, Iago says: 
**O thou invisible spirit of wine! If thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee 
devil.’? Once more: ‘‘O God, that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away 
their brains: that we should with joy and revel transform ourselves into beasts.’? The Koran 
has truly said, ‘‘ There is a devil in every berry of the grape.” As Robert Hall said: 
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DECEMBER 13. CAUTIONS AGAINST INTEMPERANCE. Prov. 23: 15-25. 
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18. For surely there is ® an end; 19. Hear thou, my son, and be 
and * thine expectation shall not be | wise, and guide thine heart! in the 
cut off. way. 

I Prov. 4: 23. Rey. Ver.: Ver. 18. (6) A reward. Ver. 18. (c) Thy hope. 


** Call things by their right names. A glass of brandy and water; that is the current, but 
not the appropriate name; ask for a glass of liquid fire and distilled damnation.’’ It is 
the bottomless pit of society, yawning to swallow up everything of moral worth. — Geo. D. 
Boardman. 

ILLUSTRATION. Compare the enchantress Circe, in Homer’s Odyssey, a good illustration 
of the power of intemperance. She invited the strangers to her marvelously beautiful 
palace, tempted them with her luxurious feasts, but those who partook thereof she turned 
into beasts. Only Ulysses, protected by a certain flower, was safe from her enchantments. 
That flower for us is Total Abstinence. See the story as best told in Hawthorne’s 7ang/e- 
wood Tales. 


Soon as the potion works, their human counte- And they, so perfect in their misery, 

nance, Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is changed _—_ But boast themselves more comely than before, 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear, And all their friends and native home forget, 
Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, To roll with pleasure in a sensual sty. 


— Milton’s Comus. 


But be thou in the fear of the Lord. Professor Miller translates this verse: ‘* Le¢ not 
thine heart be aglow (full of emotion, passion) 7 sins, but in the fear of the Lord all the 
day.’’ Your strong desires, your glowing heart should be kindled in God’s service and love. 
The fear spoken of is not the fear of cowardice or repulsion, but of awe and reverence, 
' that recognize the greatness and goodness of God, the danger of disobedience, and the 
blessedness of dwelling under the shadow of his wings. 

18. For surely there is an end, R. V., @ reward, which comes at the end. There 
is an end to the seeming prosperity of the wicked; there is a day of reckoning at the close 
of every life; there is a harvest at the end of every spring time sowing. 

ILLUSTRATION. THE HorN oF PLenty. A brand of whisky is called ‘‘ Horn of 
Plenty.’ On this a temperance writer remarks that they have chosen the name wisely, for 
out of the thing designated shall come 


Plenty of poverty, plenty of pain, Plenty of broken hearts, hopes doomed and sealed, 
Plenty of sorrow, plenty of shame, Plenty of graves in the potter’s field. 
— The Royal Legion. 


And thine expectation shall not be cut off. There is a harvest of good as well as 
of bad, and its hundredfold rewards will not disappoint those who ‘‘ trust in the Lord and 
do the right.”’ 

19. Hear thou, my son, and be wise. Listen to advice. Look at the results of the 
two courses before you. Only thus can you be wise. Guide thine heart in the way of 
life, of righteousness and God. ; ; 

ILLUSTRATION. When I was a child my mother used to draw for me a simple picture 
of two diverging paths starting from the same point, one narrow, rising up toward heaven, 
the other broad and de- 
scending toward the pit. It -- TRUE SUCCESS 
was easy to leave the broad pe eee SRTAINS OF 
road and cross to the up- MO DIFFICULTY 
ward path at the beginning, 
for the distance was short 
and the obstacles few; but 
not so easy as to start from 
the first in the right way. 
But the farther one traveled 
in the downward way, the 
greater the distance to the 
heavenly road. ‘The obsta- } } 
cles grew more obstructive, the rivers broader, the mountains higher, the morasses more 
miry and extended, and fierce beasts haunted the wilds. . 

A WaRNING. ‘‘ My reader, beware of habit! Habit is the most significant word to be 
found in the English vocabulary. Get an artist to paint it in letters of fire and hang it on 
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PROV. 23: 15-25. 


LESSON XI. 


FouRTH QUARTER. 


20. Be} not among winebibbers ; 
among “riotous eaters of flesh: 

21. For the drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty: and 
drowsiness shall clothe @ man with 
rags. ~ 

22. Hearken ? unto thy father 
that begat thee, and despise not thy 
mother when she is old. 

23. Buy *the truth, and sell z¢ not ; 


¢ also wisdom, * and instruction, and 
understanding. 

24. The father of. the righteous 
shall greatly rejoice: and he that 
begetteth a wise chz/d shall have 
joy of*him. 

2s. Thy father and thy mother 


shall be glad, and she that bare thee 


shall rejoice. 


Rev. VER.: 
Ver. 20. (@) Gluttonous. 
Ver. 22. (e) Yea. 


3 Isa. 55:1; Matt. 13: 44; Rev. 3: 18. 


I Luke 21 : 34 ; Rom. 13: 13. 
4 Prov. 4: 5, 7+ 


2 Prov. 30: 17; Eph. 6; 1,2. 


the walls of your chamber where your eye shall catch its message when you retire, and where 
it may greet you again with the rising sun. Gaze upon it until it is deeply cut in the 
sanctuary of your inner being, just where the lamp of life may cast its ruddy light over it. 
Habit is to be your curse or your benediction; it is either to conquer you or enable you to 
conquer. To-day it is transforming you into a sycophant or a prince of 
freedom. To-day you are either girding your soul with fetters of sorrow or 
building a chariot that will conduct you to Paradise. Good habits are as 
potent for emancipation as vile ones are for slavery and anguish. One may resolutely form 
habits of purity, honesty, fidelity, till he breathes the air of divinity as his native air. As 
he eventually becomes an expert and master in melody, by years of inexorable drill, he may 
become divine by a like inexorable fidelity to the principles of righteousness. Each day his 
own hand either places a coronal on his brow or pushes the dagger to his vitals. He is 
building his dungeon or his mansion.’? — Clarence Lathbury. 

Ill. Keeping Out of Bad Company. — Vs. 20, 21. 20. Be not among wine- 
bibbers. Who are wasting their bodies and souls for the sake of temporary pleasures, 
which have death at the bottom of the cup. Among riotous eaters of flesh. Gluttons 
at feasts, eating merely for pleasure, and who, by bad company and gluttonous eating, are 
selling their birthright of health, of character, and immortality for a mess of pottage. 

21. For. Avoid such company, because the results of their conduct are plain. He 
that goes into bad company has- already more than half fallen. The drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty. Drinking is the natural opposite of hard and honest 
work. When the love of it takes possession of a man he is sure to become a useless and 
unproductive member of society. A drunken people are in the end an incapable people; 
their wealth declines, their industries pass over to soberer rivals, their qualities of brain and 
muscle gradually disappear. This is partly owing to the deterioration of mind and body 
which results from the excessive use of stimulants; but it is still more due to a wider cause. 
We know quite well that ‘‘ he that loveth pleasure shall be a poor man; he that loveth wine 
and oil shall not be rich.’? Drinking is, after all, only a pronounced symptom of a large 
vice, —self-indulgence; and self-indulgence is always fatal in the long run to all the habits 
and activities which men very properly honor. — 2. /. Horton. And drowsiness. ‘‘The 
lethargy, long sleeping, which necessarily follows a life of riot and revelry.”? ‘* The dis- 
inclination and unfitness for work resulting from night revelry.’? — Deditzsch. Shall 
clothe a man with rags. Its whole tendency is toward poverty, and this warning “is 
intended as a stimulus to industry and virtue. 

IV. The Way to a Noble and Happy Life. — Vs. 22, 23. 22. Hearken unto thy 
father ...thymother. For they have seen more of life than you, and are most 
anxious for your good. One of the first steps to ruin—— and a long step it is —is disobedi- 
ence to parents and doing in secret those things which they would disapprove. Obedience 
to parents, and especially to the mother, is among the most hopeful signs in youth. 

23. Buythe truth. The truth means the exact facts, the real state of things seen 
just as they are, and especially in reference to moral and spiritual things. It includes 
wisdom, that sees the essence of things and their true relations; instruction, moral cul- 
ture and discipline; understanding, the faculty of discerning, proving, distinguishing. 
Jesus Christ himself is the truth, the sum of all truth. These should be sought as the pearl 
of great price, and as the hid treasure. The truth must be bought. While it is perfectly 
free, yet it costs much to attain it. Truth clearly seen, the highest spiritual truth, the truth 
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experienced, wrought into the character, can be obtained only at a great price in labor, self- 
sacrifice, and perseverance. But it is worth more than it costs. And sell it not. Men 
sell the truth for pleasure, for idleness, for appetite, for riches, for worldly success. What- 
ever leads them to give up the search for truth, the love of truth, the living according to 
the truth, is the price they pay. Truth is not a mere abstract idea, a mere knowledge of 
things, however perfect; but implies sincerity of soul, a true and broad view of life, that 
includes the end and fruit, a bringing the life into true relations with God and man. 

THE Cure. Here we find the cure of intemperance. (1) Right principles. ‘It is 
remarkable how nothing short of the highest remedy, — the new birth, —is effectual for 
curing even the slightest of human infirmities and sins.’? (2) Seeking earnestly higher and 
better things. The nobler conquers the lower. The sun dims the light of the candle. 
True activities leave no time, energy, or inclination for the base and deadly. 

LAND OF THE CRYSTAL RIVER. This is the land which all children enter when they 
come into this world. Cascades and waterfalls are numerous, so that the whole country 
can be irrigated and enriched by an abundant supply of the purest water. Living springs 
are found in every part of the land, forming multitudes of rivulets, which quietly flow into 
and form at last what is known as the great Crystal River, which in time is to irrigate and 
transform the whole Black Valley Country. 

In the vicinity of the streams and lakes of Fountainland numerous flourishing villages 
and large cities have been built up. These places are all famous for the health, thrift, en- 
terprise, and good character of their inhabitants. Wealth, too, abounds, and nearly all 
the people live in their own houses, in a state of comparative independence. The morals 
and good order are such that no police force is required for the protection of life and prop- 
erty. Prisons, almshouses, and lunatic asylums are almost unknown. The taxes levied 
upon the people are principally for the support of religious and educational institutions, 
the general improvement of the country, and for the aid and support of those ruined by 
traveling on the Black Valley Railroad. Churches, schoolhouses, colleges, libraries, and 
lecture halls are beautiful, and abound everywhere. 

THE BLACK VALLEY RAILROAD. The Black Valley Country is situated in an exten- 
sive lowland, lying between the Land of the Crystal River and a vast and unexplored 
desert forming its lower boundary. 

The upper portion, near the Crystal River, and in some degree under its influence, is 
beautiful and attractive. The clouds, reflecting the light from many of its resorts, are of 
roseate hues and rainbow colors, especially in the night ; and thus many are attracted 
within its influence and tempted to dwell within its borders. 

But gradually the country becomes rougher, more barren, and stony. The inhabitants 
become poorer, and are infested with innumerable pains and diseases. Vice and crime 
abound. Innumerable drunkards and criminals are found there. Prisons and poor- 
houses take the place of churches and schoolhouses. 

On its lower limits the Black Valley Country is bounded by a vast desert, whose in- 
habitants are continually wandering in dry places, seeking rest and finding none. Over 
this desert thick clouds are always rolling, indicating approaching storms and tempests, 
while forked lightnings cross, and thunders mutter sounds of sullen wrath. ‘‘ A land of 
darkness as darkness itself.’? It is a place of outer darkness, where is weeping and-gnash- 
ing of teeth. Here is the worm that dieth not and the fire that is not quenched. Here 
is found the reptile whose tooth is like ‘‘the cruel venom of asps,’’ and which, “at last, 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.’’ 

The Black Valley Railroad lies wholly within this country. All those who go on this 
road to the Black Valley Country start at Sippington or Medicineville. They intend to 
remain in that vicinity. They are dazzled by the excitement and thrilled with the pleas- 
ures in this part of the country, and do not believe that they will ever leave it and go on 
to the end of the route. The next place is 77%p/eton, where the population are friendly to 
Temperance, but not to Total Abstinence, which they think is for weak-minded people. 

Topersville is the last station before Drunkara’s Curve. Here the’ people look 
bloated, their faces are fiery, and their eyes red and inflamed. The place is distinguished 
for the number of its Zécensed Aquor saloons. 

Drunkard’s Curve, now more commonly called Wrecker’s Curve,.is a place’ where 
600,000 miserable people are annually thrown out. From this place all trains are wigh¢ 
express trains, and commonly arrive at midnight ; and all passengers beyond this are 
thrown out without stopping. 

Quarrelton and Riotville are soon reached and passed, with their broken windows and 


drunken uproar. 
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Next comes Begearstown. Here 400,000 people are thrown out every year without ‘ 
stopping the trains. ae Rite 

Soon comes Prisonton. Nine tenths of all its inhabitants came there over this railroad. 

Deliriumicn is situated far down toward the lower regions of the Black Valley Country ; 
and not far away in a deep and gloomy ravine, where no ray of the sun ever comes, is 
Demonland. No smiles are ever seen on the faces of its inhabitants. The stoutest hearts 
are appalled at what is seen and heard there. : f 

All persons desiring to leave the Black Valley Road will find the Temperanceland 
stages at Drunkard’s Curve and all the stations above this, ready to convey them free to 
any of the villages by the Crystal River. Below Drunkard’s Curve ambulances, hearses, 
and prison vans will be used. : 

THE PLEDGE. The pledge is one of the most effective ways of promoting temperance. 
We need a pledge-signing revival. Let this lesson end with the signing of the pledge by 


every one. 
THE PLEDGE. 


We hereby pledge ourselves to abstain from all intoxicating liquors 


as a beverage. 


(SOR1200 3) eee rernst ore 


LET THOSE WHO WILL ADD: From the use of tobacco and from all 


profanity. 


: (Stender ee 


LESSON XII. — December 20. 
THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. — Matthew 2: 1-12. 
CHRISTMAS LESSON. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 
SUBJECT. 
The Search for a Saviour. 


The facts should first be learned by 
heart and repeated several times. 

Pictures. The facts may be more deeply 
impressed by means of pictures, both the 
unmounted photographs of great paintings 
referred to below and word pictures of the 
several scenes, as the manger, the star in the 
east, the journey of the wise men, the in- 
terview with Herod, the meeting with Mary 
and the child. 

Apply the facts to our time and our hearts, 
— the object sought worthy. of our most earn- 
est seeking, the triumph over difficulties and 
distance, the help God gives to those who 
seek, the blessedness of finding, the gift of 
our treasures, 


PICTURES. 


There are not a few great pictures which 
illustrate this lesson, and copies of which, 
in the form of unmounted photographs, are 
inexpensive, but will add greatly to the inter- 
est of the lesson. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not : 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. — 
LUKE 2:10, 


THE SECTION 


included in this lesson, the whole of which 
should be read, includes John 1: 1-18; Luke 
1: I-80; and Matt. 1: 1-25; 2: 1-12. 


HISTORICAL SETTING. 


Time. —The last of December, B. c. 5, 
four years before the commencement of our 
common era, A. D. I (Anno Domini, year 
of the Lord), so that Christ was born 1900 
not 1896 years ago. The visit of the wise 
men was in February, B.C. 4, when Jesus 
was six or eight weeks old. 

Place. Bethlehem of Judea, a village 
five or six miles south of Jerusalem. Beth- 
lehem means ‘‘ House of Bread,’’ a very 
fitting name for the place where he was 
born who was the Bread of Life. 

The far east included the lands of the 
captivities, — Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, 
where Ezekiel prophesied, and Daniel ruled, 
and Esther was queen, 
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The well-known pictures of the ‘¢ Madonna 
and Child,’’ by Raphael, by Murillo, by Cor- 
reggio, by Fra Angelico, by Doré, and many 
others; “ Holy Night,’ by Correggio; ‘‘Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds,’? by Hoffman, by 
Murillo, by Plockhérst, etc.; ‘*The Star in 
the East,’’ by Doré; ‘* Adoration of the 
King,”’ by Paolo Veronese, by Bonifazio, by 
E. Burne Jones; ‘‘ Repose in Egypt,” by 
L. O. Merson. 


' PRONUNCIATIONS. 


Béthléhém, Ephra’tah, 


frank’incénse, 
Herod, Jude’a, Sep’tuagint. . 


Rulers, Augustus Cesar was Emperor 
of Rome. Herod the Great (the first of 
the seven Herods mentioned in the New 
Testament), king of Judea, but Palestine and 
most of the known world were subject to him. 


HYMNS. 


There are several most beautiful hymns 
which it would be a good thing if the 
scholars should learn by heart, such as 
Sears’ ‘Tt Came upon the Midnight Clear ’’; 
Phillips Brooks’ ‘‘O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem,”’ ‘‘ The Earth Has Grown Old with 
Its Burden of Care ’’; Dix’s ‘* As with Glad- 
ness Men of Old.”’ 


1. Now when ' Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of 
Herod the king, behold, there came 
wise men ? from the east to Jerusa- 
lem. 


2. Saying, ® Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews ? for we have 
seen * his star in the east, and are 
come to worship him, 


I Luke 2: 4, 6, 7- 
2 Gen. 10: 30; 25: 6; 1 Kings 4: 30. 


3 Luke 2: rr. 
4 Num. 24: 173 Isa. 60: 3. 


EXPLANATORY. 


I. Who Jesus Was Before He Came. — John tr: 1-4; 


Word who became Jesus on earth was the eternal Son of God. By 


him the worlds were created. 


from sin to holiness and heaven. 


He was with God, and was God. 
his glorious home he came to this world, as the highest expression of God’s 
love, to take upon himself our human nature for the salvation of the world 
It was thus that Jesus from his personal 


Eleb-g bee ese ale 

From The Divine 
Nature of 
Christ. 


knowledge could tell us about God and his infinite love, his readiness to forgive sins, 


and about heaven and the way to reach it. 
atonement for sin. 


Only the Son of God could possibly make 
Only he could have power to save us at all times and in all places, 


to be our ever present friend, our perfect example, our infallible guide. 
Il. Prophecies of His Coming. —One of the strongest assurances that Jesus is 


the true Saviour from heaven is the fact that he comes as part of a great divine plan. 


He 


was foretold, promised, typified from the very beginning. There was a promise to Adam 
(Gen. 3: 15); to Abraham (Gen. 22: 18); to Jacob (Gen. 49: 10); to David (2 Sam. 
7: 12-16); by Isaiah (9: 6, 73 I1: 1-9); by Daniel (9: 24). ‘The sacrifices typified 
him. More frequently still were foretold the blessed times he would bring. 

Ill. The Birth of Jesus.— V. 1. Now when Jesus was born. _ Jesus, the 
divine Son of God, became man by being born of the Virgin Mary. In Bethlehem of 
Judea, probably about Dec. 25, B.c. 5. It is not told in Matthew how Jesus came to 
be in Bethlehem. For that we turn to Luke. In the days of Herod the king. Herod 
died April 1, B. C. 4 (Lewin’s Fasti Sacri) at Jericho, at the age of seventy, so that the visit 
of the wise men must have been a few weeks previous. This Herod was Herod the Great, 
founder of the Herodian family. 

IV. The Wise Men from the East.—V.2. Saying, Where is he that is 
born king of the Jews? This inquiry, more literally translated, is, Where is the born 
King ; that is, the newly born King of the Fews? The Magiexpected, no doubt, to find 
him in the capital city and in the royal palace. — A/orison. : 

THE EXPECTATION OF THE MESSIAH IN THE WorRLD. We are informed by Tacitus, 
by Suetonius, and by Josephus that there prevailed throughout the entire East, at this 
time, an intense conviction, derived from ancient prophecies, that ere long a powerful mon- 
arch would arise in Judzea and gain dominion over the world. —/arrar. Virgil, who 
lived a little before this, owns (Fourth Eclogue) that a child from heaven was looked for, 
who should restore the golden age and take away sin. — Yacobus. Confucius, in China, 
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had prophesied the appearance of such a deliverer, and a deputation of his followers, going 
forth in search of him, were the means of introducing Buddhism into China. — 4ddoét. The 
Nestorians say that Zoroaster was a disciple of Jeremiah, from whom he 
learned about the Messiah. ‘‘ Zoroaster taught the Persians concerning Zoroaster. 
Christ. He declared that in the latter days a pure virgin. should conceive, ~ 

and that as soon as the child was born a star would appear, blazing, even at noonday, 
with undiminished luster. ‘You, my sons,’ exclaimed the venerable seer, ‘will perceive 
its rising before any other nation. As soon as you see the star, follow it wheresoever it 
leads you, and adore the mysterious child, offering your gifts to him with the profoundest 
humility. He is the Almighty Word which created the heavens.’ ’? — Memoir of Mrs. 
Fudith S. Grant, Missionary to Persia. 

Tue Neep oF THE WorLD. The wise men set out on this long journey because they 
had religious needs which they had been unable to satisfy. It is the hunger of the soul 
that draws men toward that which can satisfy it. ; 

If we ask ourselves what we need in a real Saviour, we will find in the answer those 
things which all men need. on 

1. We need the forgiveness of sins and the assurance from God as to the conditions 
on which they can be forgiven. 

2. We need light upon the future, upon the certainty of a future life, upon heaven, 
its character, and the way to reach it. 

3. We need anew heart, a disposition that loves what is right, to which goodness, 
purity, love, and all the virtues are natural. 

4. We need every possible motive that can uplift and inspire us to live the right life, 
— hope, fear, love, duty,— all in the strongest degree. 

5. We need an example and guide, to show us by an actual life what our own possi- 
bilities are and how we may reach them. 

6. We need divine power, the Holy Spirit of God, as the wintry fields need the warm 
spring sun. 

7. We need a divine Saviour, with all power to save, omnipresent, so far above us 
that we can always look up to him. 

8. We need a human Saviour, who can sympathize with us, to whom we can draw 
near in personal love and friendship. 

Sometimes those who have read the best things spoken by heathen writers, as those in 
the Light of Asta (which are transfused by-the teachings of the Light of the World), or 
those in the Parliament of Religions, are tempted to feel that those lofty thoughts and oc- 
casional high ideas may be*enoygh. Why teach ¢zem about Jesus ? Because an ideal is 
not a Saviour. Because what is needed is not a picture of a good life, but a way to a good 
life; not a description of heaven, but a way to heaven; not an essay on God, but God 
present, helping, forgiving, a father, and friend. 


And this is the marvel to mortals revealed, 
When the silvery trumpets of Christians have pealed, 
That mankind are the children of God. — PAzllips Brooks. 


V. The Star in the East. — For we have seen his star in the east. Seen 
by them in the eastern countries, or seen in the eastern sky. The first was certainly 
the fact, but the second is the probable meaning here. — Popular Commentary. This 
must have been a miraculous star, for it went before them, and stood over the exact 
place where Jesus was with his mother. But, at the same time, the remarkable conjunc- 
tion of planets at this time may have had something to do with it. It is natural that a 
miraculous being should be heralded by a miraculous star. His birth was a miracle. 
The angels sang at his birth. Miracles accompanied his life, and crowned his death with 
the resurrection. It is also natural that nature should ‘show some sign at his birth, as the 
darkened sun and quaking earth did at his death. And are come to worship him. 
To acknowledge his worthshif; to do homage to him. . 

WHY SHOULD THE Star LEAD THEM TO THINK OF THE MeEssIaAH? « (1) Such ap- 
pearances were continually regarded by the sages of those days as signs of some great 
event. (2) The general expectation of the Great King at this time would cause the wise 
men to think of him when they saw the wonderful star. (3) They were doubtless pious 
men, looking for the hope of the world. And (4) God may have made some communi- 
cation to them, as we learn from verse 12 that he actually did afterwards. 

Our STARS IN THE East. There are many things which become ‘stars of the East ”’ 
to us to lead us to Christ: (1) The star of science, the knowledge of God’s works. @) 
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3- When Herod the king had 
heard ‘hese things, he was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him. 

4. And when he had gathered all 
‘the chief priests and ® scribes of 
the people together, ® he demanded 


5. And they said unto him, In 
Bethlehem of Judea: for thus it is 
written by the prophet ; 

6. * And thou Bethlehem, zz the 
land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda: for out 


of them * where Christ should be 
born. 


of thee shall come a Governor, * that 
shall rule my people Israel. 


Rey. Ver.: Ver. 4. (2) Where the Christ. 
Ver. 6.; And thou Bethlehem, land of Judah, 
Art in no wise least among the princes of Judah: 
For out of thee shall come forth a governor, 
Which shall be shepherd of my people Israel. 


12 Chron. 36: 14. 

22 Chron. 34 :\13. 

3 Mal. 2:7. 

4 Mic. 5: 2; John 7: 42. 
5 Rev. 2: 27. 


The star of yearning for more light; Goethe’s dying cry, ‘‘ More light,”’ is the cry of the 
soul. (3) The need of forgiveness and reconciliation to God. (4) The need of help in 
trouble. (5) The hunger of the heart for love. (6) The star of experience of what God 
has already done for us. (7) The star of hope for the redemption of the world. 

PracTIcAL. 1. Those who feel their need of a Saviour will make every effort to 
find him. They will come from ‘‘the far country ’’ of their sins, undergo any hardships, 
at any expense, in spite of all opposition. 

2. They are wise who thus earnestly seek the Saviour. 

3. God gives all needful guidance to every earnest seeker. 

4. Make me, O Lord Jesus, like the Star of Bethlehem, a guiding light to men, that 
they may find thee and rejoice. — Bp. Vincent. 

5. We must look up to heaven to be guided rightly on earth, as ships are guided on 
the ocean by the stars. 

VI. Seeking and Finding. — Vs. 3-11. 3. When Herod the king had heard 
these things. ‘The tidings would run like an electric shock through the palace of the 
usurping Herod.— Zvench. He was troubled, agitated, disturbed, lest he should lose 
his throne and his power. He was old, and feeble, and wicked. His life had been full 
of crimes. He knew he was hated by his subjects. The least disturbance would inflame 
his conscience and arouse his fears. And all Jerusalem with him. Those in power, 
officials of Herod, would be afraid of anything that shook the throne. The progress of 
religion, the coming of Christ, is always a source of trouble to the wicked, for they mean 
the turning of their world upside down, the dethroning of their idols, the overthrow of their 
hopes. 

B. And when he had gathered all the chief priests and scribes. The chief 
priests were probably the heads of the twenty-four courses into which the sons of Aaron 
were divided (2 Chron. 23: 8; Luke 1: 5), but the term may have included those who 
had, though only for a time, held the office of high priest. The ‘‘scribes’? were the 
interpreters of the law, casuists, and collectors of the traditions of the elders, for the most 
part Pharisees. — E//icott, He demanded (rather, zguzred) of them where Christ, in 
the original, Zhe Chris‘, not the proper name, but the Messiah, the official title of the 
promised Deliverer, should be born. What do your scriptures say? What is your expec- 
tation? 

5. And they said, 7. ¢., the chief priests, etc. The answer seems to have been given 
without any hesitation, as a matter perfectly well understood and settled by divine authority. 
— Alexander. Thus it is written. What is quoted in the next verse. By the 
prophet (Micah, in chap. 5: 2.) It should be noticed that ‘* by ”’ is literally ‘¢ through,’’ 
and that in every case this expression is used. The Old Testament prophecies were 
‘* spoken by the Lord through the prophet.’’? The authority was God, the instrument was 
the inspired man. — Prof. Riddle. 

6. And thou Bethlehem. This is quoted freely from the Septuagint (the Greek 
version of the Old Testament), just as such quotations were popularly made at that time, 
for there were no Bibles in circulation, and quotations must be made chiefly as remembered 
from hearing them read. Bethlehem, in the land of Judah. In the original there is 
no iz the, but the expression is, ‘‘ Bethlehem, land of Judah,” as we say ‘‘ Chicago, Ill.,”’ 
or ‘‘ Newport, R. I.’? Princes is, according to a usual figure, put for the towns where 
the princes, or heads of thousands, lived. For gives the reason for the greatness in>spite 
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7. Then Herod, when he had 
privily called the wise men, ° in- 
quired of them diligently what time 
the star appeared. 

8. And he sent them to Bethle- 
hem, and said, Go and ° search dili- 
gently for the young child; and 
when ye have found Azm, bring me 
word again, that I may come and 
worship him also. 

_g. When “they had heard the 
king, they departed; and, lo, the 
star, which they saw in the east, 


went before them, till it came and 
stood over where the young child 
was. 

10. When they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 

11. And when they were come into 
the house, they saw the young child 
with Mary his mother, and fell down 
and worshipped him: and when they 
had opened their treasures, ' they 
presented unto him gifts ; gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh. 


Rev. VErR.: Ver. 7. 


b 
c 


) Learned of them carefully. 
) Search out carefully concerning. 


1 Psa. 72: 10; Isa. 60: 6. Ver. 8. 

Ver. 9. (d@) And they, having heard the king, went their way. 
of the insignificance. Shallcome «~~. 
a Governor. A leader, guide, ip ae 


or ruler. That shall rule; or, 
more correctly, ‘‘shall be the ay 
shepherd of.’? This points to an ; 
affectionate, careful, firm ruler, 


who supplies the wants of his ACT Way. 


people while he controls them. 
— Riddle. 

7. Then Herod ... privily 
(privately) called the 
wise men. /rivily, for 
he was already hatching, 
still more privily, his mali- 
cious plot. Inquired of 
them diligently; or, 
rather, ascertained from 
them accurately.— Morison. 
The verb for ‘* inquired 
diligently ’’ is derived from 
FATOS,ccn aaspOintem ne 
idea is, he ascertained to 
the last point. —M. R., 
Vincent. What time the 
star appeared. That he 
might know what was the : 
exact age of the infant 
whom he wished to slay. — 
Abbott: 


Wye 
via 
a 


Women of Bethlehem at a Well. 


8. He sent (or directed) them to Bethlehem, a short six miles from Jerusalem. 


Search diligently. Better, as before, accurately, carefully. So far as the mission became 
known, it would impress the people with the belief that he, too, shared their hopes, and 
was ready to pay his homage to the new-born king. — Zi/icot¢, It was a diplomatic lie 
based on the truth. — Schag. It was something like the kiss of Judas. — Gualther. 

9g. Lo, the star. Unexpectedly the star they had seen an the east (it was not now in 
the east, but in the south) appeared to them in the evening as they went toward Bethlehem. 
Stood over where the young child was: 7. ¢., over the house, as implied by verse 11; 
not merely over the village of Bethlehem. 

10. When they saw the star, guiding them, and pointing out the place. 
rejoiced. Because their journey was now ended, their search was successful. 

11. When they were come into the house. This could scarcely have been the 
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_12. And being warned of God | return to Herod, they departed into 
lin a dream that they should not | their own country another way. 


1 Matt. 1: 20. 


stable where our Lord was born. Joseph and Mary remained for 40 days in Bethlehem, 
and would find temporary lodgings. 

VII. Reverence and Gifts. — Vs. 11, 12. And fell down. In the Oriental 
manner of showing homage and worship. And worshipped him. The homage of the 
Magi is the first and typical acknowledgment of Christ by those who hitherto had been 
‘far off’’; and their offerings were symbolic of the world’s tribute. — Edersheim. Three 
acts are here, — falling down, worshipping, and offering, —the first, the worship of the 
body; the second, of the soul; the third, of our goods. With these three, our bodies, our 
souls, our goods, we are to worship him. Without them all, worship is but a lame and 
maimed sacrifice, neither fit for wise men to give nor Christ to receive. — Dr. Mark 
frank in Christin Literature. Opened their treasures. The word points to caskets, 
or chests, which they had brought with them. — Zi/icott. They presented unto him 
gifts. According to the Oriental custom in paying visits to royalty. Setting forth greater 
truths than they knew, they offered to the Son of man and Son of God myrrh, hinting at 
the resurrection of the dead; the royal gold; -and frankincense that breathes prayer, — 
“myrrh to a mortal, gold to a king, frankincense to God.’’ — Upham’s Wise Men. 
Frankincense. A gum resin, obtained by an incision made in the trunk of a tree of the 
genus Boswellia. It occurs in commerce in semi-opaque, round, or oblong tears. It is of 
a yellow or yellowish brown hue, the best being almost colorless. Valued for its sweet odor 
when burnt; used for incense. It was, in olden times, accounted one of the most valuable 
products of the East. — Encyclopedia Britannica. Myrrh. An aromatic gum highly 
prized by the ancients, and used in incense and perfumes. It distils from incisions from a 
small thorny tree, which grows chiefly in Arabia. — 4ddo¢e. 

12. Being warned of God. In a dream, in the same manner as God may have 
spoken to them before. Into their own country another way. They could easily 
go direct from Bethlehem to the Jordan River, leaving Jerusalem to the north and 
west. 

PRACTICAL. The true-glory of a town or country does not consist in its numbers, but 
in the men it produces and the spiritual good which flows from it. 

Little Bethlehem became glorious because Christ was born there. Our hearts, too, 
can become Bethlehems, and be transfigured by the presence of Jesus in them. 

An insignificant spot has often been the scene of events possessing the greatest 
importance and the highest moral grandeur. So with our little earth as the scene of 
redemption. 

Note the faith of these magi; faith leading to action; faith shown by perseverance; 
faith overcoming obstacles; faith humbly accepting God’s plan; faith following God’s 
direction. — Hurlbut. 

FINDING Our Kinc. Every one of us needs a king. We need him for his kingdom 
as a whole, to bind it together in one aim and under the same principles, many parts in a 
great unity for mutual help and defense. We need a king in our own souls, to love, to 
look up to, to guide, to bind in one our complex nature. Some king we must all have. 
Those who are wise seek the true King, with all their hearts, at all costs, as men seek the 
pearl of great prize. Most probably we shall find him in some humble place, in doing com- 
mon duties. We shall find him in seeking to do his will, in giving ourselves to him in 
faith, in studying his Word, in sincere praying. 

Our Girts TO Our Krinc. We should bring to Jesus our most precious gifts: (1) our- 
selves, body and spirit; (2) our heart’s love, deep, strong, and true; (3) our true wor- 
ship; (4) our personal services for his kingdom; (5) our property. 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odors of Edom and offerings divine? 

Gems of the mountains, and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest, and gold from the mine ? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gifts would his favor secure : 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration ; 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 
— Reginald Heber. 
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FourTH QUARTER. 


LESSON XIII. — December 27. 


REVIEW. 


I. A Look Upon the Past Life. 
GOLDEN TEXT. 


Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter : Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments : for this is the whole duty of man. 
— ECCL. 12; 13. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


We are now to take a general view of the 
life of Solomon as a whole. We should 
put it in its place in the history, not only 
as one of the events, but as a maker of 
history, exerting an influence down the ages. 

The main facts should be learned by heart, 
so that they shall become a never failing 
fountain of instruction. 

Certain great lessons are taught by this 
history which we may well lay to heart. 

A review is a fitting lesson for the closing 
Sabbath of the year, bidding us look care- 
fully at the trend and tide of our own lives, 
learning what to avoid and what to cherish, 
what to repent of and what to give thanks 
for. Thus shall the past illumine the path 
of the future; evils repented of shall be 
lighthouses on the hidden rocks; and work 
well done and victories gained shall be 
favoring gales toward the port of eternal 
life. 


THE BLACKBOARD 


On a blackboard for a school review, or 
sheets of paper for a class review, draw some 
perpendicular lines, placing at the head of 
the columns dates, events, places, prophets. 
Divide up the space into portions that will 
represent ten years each, and then put down 
from memory what took place in each 
decade, with the exact date as far as pos- 
sible, and the place where the event occurred, 
and the persons engaged. Initial letters 
are sufficient. Drill on this till the main 
facts and dates are firmly fixed in the mind. 


PICTURES. 


“The Judgment of Solomon,’”’ by Ra- 
phael, by Doré, by Poussin; ‘*‘ Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba,’’ by Schopin; ‘* Plan 
of the Temple ’’; ‘* Solomon on the Resur- 
rection Day,’’ by Orcagna, in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa and the Strozzi Chapel at 
Florence. 


OuTLINE oF SoOLomMoN’s LIFE. 


Birth of Solomon, 
Son of David and Bathsheba 
at Jerusalem. 


Made King, 20 years old. 
Wise choice. 1012, 
Subdued Enemies. 
Organized Kingdom. 
Building the 
Temple. 


Jerusalem. 
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es 


Dedication of 
Temple. 1004, 
Building of Palaces. 
Fortresses. 
Aqueducts. 
Gardens. 
Commerce. 


Visit of Queen of Sheba. 
Proverbs. Poems. 
Natural History. 
Luxury. 

Great Establishment. 
Forced Labor. 
Oppressive ‘Taxes, 
Warnings from God. 


2 
"8, 
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Period of Decline. 
Idolatry Favored. 
Chemosh, Molech, Ash- 
toreth. 

Tdol Shrine on Olivet. 
Edom and Syria Revolt. 
Jeroboam’s Insurrection. 
Death. 


Jerusalem. 


II. A General Summary of His Life. — First. Tue Benerirs HE CONFERRED 


ON His NATION. 1. 


‘« He raised Israel, for a time, to the height of its national aspirations 


and showed the possibilities of splendor and authority to which it might attain.’? — Farrar. 
It thus became the basis of an ideal kingdom which represented to the people’s mind the 
glorious kingdom of God. 

2. ‘* He stirred the intellectual life of the people in new directions.’’? ‘‘ He awakened 
among them a strong desire for deeper wisdom and higher art, which, during the stormier 
ages which followed, never wholly died away, and in some directions constantly developed 
itself with more and more power and beauty.’? —Zwald. 

3. ‘‘ He enshrined their worship in a worthy and permanent Temple,’’ ‘‘ by which he 
influenced their religious life down to its latest days.’? This Temple was idealized, together 
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with the city, into a type of the Spiritual Temple and the New Jerusalem, the city of God 
which came down from heaven, ** It was to them a perpetual reminder anid visible symbol 
of God’s presence and protection, a strong bulwark of all the sacred traditions of their 
laws, a witness to duty, an impulse to historic study, an inspiration of sacred song.’? — 
Farrar, 

4. He organized the services of the Levites and placed their position on a secure basis. 

** He quickened their sense of a national position, while at the same time he ren- 

dered them less narrow in their sympathies.”? ‘‘ He left them richer in the possession of a 
well-fortified city and he protected their land by towers and fortresses.?? — furrar. 

Seconpb. THE Evits He Wroucut. ‘He found a people free, he left them enslaved 
(in a degree); he found them unburdened, he left them oppressed; he found them simple, 
he left them luxurious; he found them inclined to be faithful to one God, he left them in- 
different to the abominations of the heathen which they saw practised under the very 
shadow of his palace and his shrine.’? — /arrar. He was like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
—partly of gold and partly of clay. 

** Solomon lost (for his posterity) the kingdom of the ten tribes, and perpetuated strife, 
weakness, debasement, and superstition, by preferring the attractive splendors of this world 
to that godliness which would in the end have been rewarded even in the present life.’? — 
Ff. W. Newman. : 

The Arabian traditions relate that in the staff on which Solomon leaned and which sup- 
ported him long after his death there was a worm which was secretly gnawing it asunder. 
The legend is an apt emblem of the dark end of Solomon’s reign. As the record of his 
grandeur contains a recognition of the interest and value of secular magnificence and wis- 
dom, so the record of his decline and fall contains the most striking witness to the instability 
of all power that is divorced from moral and religious principle. — Stanley. 

III. Books Concerning Solomon. — Proverss was written partly by Solomon and 
expresses some of the wisdom for which he was famous. 

ECCLESIASTES is now generally regarded as a book about Solomon, rather than by him; 
something as Plato’s dialogues were about Socrates. The book sets forth clearly the lessons 
which Solomon’s life illustrates and makes impressive, and which men should learn from 
his experience. 

SoLoMoNn’s SONG also warns men against the polygamy which ruined Solomon, and 
teaches the beauty and wholesomeness of the true love of one man and one woman toward 
one another. It thus is a symbol of the intensity of the love of God towards his people 
and the love they should feel toward God. 

IV. Some Lessons from Solomon’s Life. —1. It is never safe to relax our vigi- 
lance or think we have reached the place where we cannot fall. Age has its own tempta- 
tions and dangers as well as youth. 

ILLUSTRATION. When Croesus, King of Lydia, the wealthiest man of his age, asked 
Solon if he did not consider him the happiest of men, the philosopher replied that no one 
could tell who was happiest till he saw their end. 

2. Genius and knowledge alone are not sufficient safeguards against sin. Neither do 
they excuse sin, but simply add to the responsibility. ‘‘He that knew his Lord’s will and 
did it not shall be beaten with many stripes.’’ . 

3. The way of transgressors is very hard, not only on account of the punishment at the 
end, but because so many barriers must be broken down and restraining influences must be 
overcome in order to go on in sin, — the love of God, the conscience and moral nature, 
the Word of God, the Holy Spirit, the sacrifice of Christ, the sense of honor, God’s good- 
ness, early training, the influences of religion. 


“ And yet all these fences, and their full array, 
One cunning bosom sin blows quite away.” 


4. The greatest wealth does not shield its possessor from misery and unhappiness. 
‘© The legends of the East describe Solomon as tormented, indeed, yet not without hope. 
In the romance of Vathek he is described as listening earnestly to the roar of a cataract, 
because when it ceases to roar his anguish will be at an end. The king so renowned for 
his wisdom was on the loftiest elevation, and placed immediately beneath-the dome. ‘ The 
thunder,’ said he, ‘ precipitated me hither, where, however, I do not remain totally destitute 
of hope; for an angel of light hath revealed that in consideration of the piety of my early 
youth, my woes shall come to an end. Till then I am in torments, ineffable torments; an 
unrelenting fire preys on my heart.’ The caliph was ready to sink with terror when he 
heard the groans of Solomon. Having uttered this exclamation, Solomon raised his hands 
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towards heaven, in token of supplication, and the caliph discerned through his bosom, 
which was transparent as crystal, his heart enveloped in flames.””? — farrar. 

ILLUSTRATION. — The autocrats who have been most conspicuous for unchecked power 
and limitless resources have also been the most conspicuous in misery. We have but to 
recall Tiberius, ‘‘ éréstdsstmus ut constat hominum,’’ who, from the enchanted isle which he 
had degraded into the stye of his infamies, wrote to his servile senate that “all the gods 
and goddesses were daily destroying him’’ ; or Septimus Severus, who, rising step by step 
from a Dalmatian peasant and common soldier to'be emperor of the world, remarked with 
pathetic conviction, ‘ Omnia fui et nihil expedit”’ ; or Abderrahman the Magnificent, who, 
in all his life of success and prosperity, could only ‘count fourteen happy days; or Alex- 
ander, dying ‘‘as a fool dieth’’; or Napoleon I. saying, ‘‘I regard life with horror,’ — 
Farrar. 

5. There is great danger of letting worldly things come between us and God. 

ILLUSTRATION. The moon, in an eclipse, complained to the sun, ‘‘ Why, O my dearest 
friend, dost thou not shine upon me as usual ?’? ‘* Do I iot ?’’ said the sun. ‘‘I am sure 
I am shining as I always do. Why do you not enjoy my light as usual ? ’? ‘* Oh, I see!”’ 
said the moon; ‘‘ the earth has got between us.’’ This is the trouble with every backslider. 

6. The Golden Text, Ecclesiastes 12: 13, sums up ‘‘ the conclusion of the whole matter: 
<¢ Fear God and keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty of man.’’ This is all 
his duty, all that is necessary for his good. Or this is man’s part, all that belongs to man 
todo. This is his part of life, and God will take care of the rest. He that has true 
religious life within and in his daily conduct has all the essentials of life. He has found 
what shall profit a man, — the way to true happiness. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS can easily be obtained, which can be used in connection 
with each lesson and afterwards for the review; or they can be used for review alone. 
Several classes might club together in buying them, Aninterleaved Bible made in this way 
is excellent. The best pictures for this purpose have been given in connection with the 
lessons. 

PuBLisHErs’ Nore. The publishers of this volume will supply a list of unmounted 
photographs connected with each lesson of this quarter. 


STEREOPTICON SLipEs for the illustration of Sunday School Lessons for 1896 have just 


been completed, and on careful examination we recommend them as being particularly 
well adapted for this purpose. 

They can be purchased or hired of Thomas Hall & Son, 19 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass., or of Mr. W. A. Wilde, 25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 

A complete list of slides, giving full information of this subject, will be mailed free 
upon request. ; 

Stereopticons with slides, with pictures enough to cover the lessons for the quarter, can 
be rented for $5.00 to $6.00. 


Ways OF WORKING ; 07, Helpful Hints to Sunday-School Workers of All Kinds. By 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 212 pp. Cloth, $1.00. This book will be found to be a 
great aid in vevéew?ng, as well as in other methods of Sunday-school work. 

‘ All the methods of work suggested in the following pages have been tried and ap- 
proved by the author. There is nothing that is merely theoretical. Many things other 
than those alluded to have also been tried, and, having proved failures, have been laid 
aside. Nothing but what came through the fire of experience unscathed has been dwelt 
upon. Not all the methods recommended have been originated by the author. In fact, 
the land was ransacked during the time of his actual superintendency for helpful methods, 
and wherever these were found they were adopted. Sometimes they had to be adapted, 
as well as adopted, and this will probably be the case in many schools who try to take up 
with some of the forms suggested. But if the suggestions given here serve to stimulate 
others in the line of advance, the aim of the book will have been accomplished.”’ 
— Author's Preface. 
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W. A. WILDE & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


Every Superintendent, Teacher, Secretary, and Librarian will be intensely 
interested in Dr. A. F. Schauffler’s new book. 


WAYS OF WORKING; 


or, HeLprut Hints To SuNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 
or ALL KINDS. 


HE author is one of the best-known Sunday-school writers of our 
times, and his suggestions will be of great service to all Sunday-: 
school workers. 

In his preface he says : — 

“All the methods of work suggested in the following pages have 
been tried and approved by the author. There is nothing that is merely 
theoretical. Many things other than those alluded to have also-been 
tried, and, having proved failures,-have been laid aside. Nothing but 
what came through the fire of experience unscathed has been dwelt upon. 
Not all the methods recommended have been originated by the author. In 
fact, the land was ransacked during the time of his actual superintendency 
for helpful methods, and wherever these were found they were adopted. 
Sometimes they had to be adapted, as well as adopted, and this will prob- 
ably be the case in many schools who try to take up with some of the 
forms suggested. But if the suggestions given here serve to stimulate 
others in the line of advance, the aim of the book will have been accom- 
plished.” 


208 pp., BOUND IN CLOTH, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
SEND TO US FOR SAMPLE PAGES. 


PELOUBET’S 
GRADED QUARTERLIES. 


HE ever-increasing enormous sale of these time-tested and world- 
approved Quarterlies proves beyond a doubt that they are the best 
Quarterlies published, and that in every respect they meet the 

present demands of the most progressive Sunday schools for scholarship 
arrangement and skilful questioning. They are particularly well furnished 
with supplemental matter and we believe, as prepared for 1896, will more 
than ever before merit the approval of Sunday-school workers of every 
denomination who use the International Lessons. 

We have added two new Quarterlies to our list,—the Scholars’, and the 
Teachers’ Edition of the Scholars’ Quarterly. These are edited by Drs. 
Peloubet and Schauffler, and prepared for both written and oral answers, 
and intended to inspire home study. Let us send you a sample copy. 


; (tee Be sure and read our list of new books on the next two pages; we 
will send illustrated catalogue upon application. 


BOSTON, W. A, WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST. 


_.  W.A. WILDE & CO., PUBLISHERS. 


OREMAN FENNIE. A Young Woman of Busi- 


ness. By Amos R. WELLS, editor of The Golden Rule. 268 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

Foreman Jennie Was a young woman of business; she was also a young woman who was an 

out and out Christian, and nobly strove to live up to her ideals. She was the moving spirit in the 


formation of the Printers’ Christian Endeavor Society, whose struggles form one of the interesting 
features of the story. 


SORTER OE CK & FOK’SL FE. By Mouiy 


ELLIOT SEAWELL, author of “ Paul Jones,” “Midshipman Pauld- 
Mee Littie Jarvis, etc. 272 pp... Illustrated. $ter, | 
____ [wo exceptionally interesting stories of our navy, written for boys, but which will be of equal 
interest to girls, as well as older readers. 


_ The author knows how to tell her stories to captivate the boys, and the character of her heroes 
is such as to elevate and ennoble the reader.—Hartford Evening Post. 


HE YOUNG REPORTER. A Story of Print- 


ing House Square. By Witt1aM Dryspate, author of “Abel Fore- 
finger,” “In Sunny Lands,” “ Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit,” 
etc. 298 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

Every American boy who reads the newspapers is interested in the methods and adventures of 
the reporters who gather news for the great dailies. They go everywhere, meet all the prominent 
people of the time, and are constantly in the front of everything that is interesting and exciting. 

In “The Young Reporter” Mr. William Drysdale has described the adventures of a young 


printer boy with a taste for newspaper work, who became a reporter for one of the great New York 
dailies when he was only eighteen. 


Pe OL ONITA L BO YS. AS 0F Vue) tee 

Times of 76. By Everett T. TomMLinson, author of ‘‘ The Search 

for Andrew Field,” “‘The Boy Soldiers of 1812,” etc. 368 pp. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

This is a story of three boys who were drawn into the events of the times; is patriotic, 

exciting, clean, and healthful, and instructs without appearing to. The heroes are manly boys, and 


no objectionable language or character is introduced. The lessons of courage and patriotism 
especially will be appreciated in this day. 


AP’N THISTLETOP. By Sopuie Swett, author 
of ‘Captain Polly,” “Flying Hill Farm,” “Mate of the Mary 
. Ann,” etc. *° 282 pp. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The principal characters are a boy and a girl, brother and sister; the girl’s firmness of char- 
acter holds her brother up to his work for making a place for himself in the world. She urges, 
beguiles, and compels, as occasion serves, but still remains the natural, lovable girl, herself, so 
many thousands of whom are daily making the world brighter and better. , 


Ee MISTERIOUS, VOTAGEH VOL’. T A 
DAPHNE. By Lieut. H. P. Wuirmarsn, R. N., and others. 
305 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 


A book of stories for boys and girls by some of the best American authors. Such names as 
Wm. O. Stoddard, Hezekiah Butterworth, Jane G. Austin, Lieut. H. P. Whitmarsh, Marjorie 
Richardson, and Emma H. Nason will give a fair idea of the reputation and the standing of the 
writers whose stories are included in this book. The book is made exceptionally interesting by a 
large number of illustrations, while the quality of the stories cannot be questioned. The book is 
one that we can recommend as entirely safe to put in any girl’s or boy’s hands. 


BOSTON, W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST. 
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W. A. WILDE & CO., PUBLISHERS. © 


ACK BENSON’S LOG; or, Afloat with the Flag 
in *6r. By Cuas. LEDYARD Norton. 281 pp. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Of all the boys who enlisted in the navy at the outbreak of the Civil War, perhaps Jack Benson 
was the luckiest, as he was on hand as a spectator, if not as a participant, at most of the notable 
naval events that took place on the Atlantic coast during the four years of the war. 


(13 
IG CYPRESS. By Kirx Munroe, author of “Fur 
Seal’s Tooth,” “Camp-Mates,” ‘ Raft-mates,” ‘ Dory-mates,” 
“Canoe-mates,” etc. 164 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
Kirk Munroe’s books always teach something worth knowing. In his last story, * Big 
Cypress,” the author includes a large amount of information about Florida, its coast, the Ever- 
glades region, the climate, and the Seminole Indians as they are to-day. * * * The story is so 


fascinating that it will hold the absorbed attention of every boy and girl reader to the end.—Boston 
Transcript. 


/ oe LEICESTER. By Jressiz E. WRicGHT 


author of “Freshman and Senior,” “ Marjoribank,” “ Curly 
Head,” etc. 264 pp. Illustrated: Cloth, $1.25. 


The real motive of the story is a lesson for mothers,—that God will be with the children of 
love and prayer, even though they may be passing through the fires of temptation and bad in- 
fluence.— The Evangelist, New York. 

The book ought to make any reader thankful for a good home and thoughtful for the homeless 
and neglected.— Golden Rule. 
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PELOUBET, D.D., and M. A. PELouser. A Commentary on the 
International Sunday-School Lessons. Illustrated. 340 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


It is safe to say that no better help on the International Lessons has ever been printed than 
Select Notes.—Christian at Work. 

We know of no other book that fills the place of Select Notes.—Golden Rule. 

Select Notes has become as much of an institution as the International Lessons.— Advance. 

Select Notes is current everywhere. Among the many books issued as helps to the study of 
the Sunday-school lessons this is the best.—/Zessiah’s Herald. 


AYS OF WORKING; or, Helpful Hints to 
Sunday-School Workers of All Kinds. By Rev. A. F. ScHaur- 


FLER, D.D. 216 pp. Cloth, $1.00. ‘ . 
All the methods of work suggested in this book have been tried and approved by the author. 
There is nothing that is merely theoretical. Many things other than those alluded to have also 


been tried, and, having proved failures, have been laid aside. Nothing but what came through the 
fire of experience unscathed has been dwelt upon. 


HE BEACON LIGHT SERIES. Edited by 
Nata.ig L. Rice. Illustrated. Each book 96 pp. 


A collection of bright, attractive stories from the best-known writers for young people in the 
Junior and Intermediate classes. The set, 5 vols., in a box, $2.50. 


Cf ST ARRAL ea Boited by Lucy WHEELOCK. 


Without question the most delightful set of books for little ones. Over 400 illus- 
trations. The set, to vols., ina box, $2.50. 


BOSTON, W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST. 
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